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• This Report has been prepared under the instmetions of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India, by Mr. J. A. Baines, c.s.i., of the Indian Civil 
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PREFACE. 

a 

The prcccdiiifi Decennial numbers of this Statement ended with the 
years J872-73 and 1882-83, respectively. On the present occasion it was 
determined to treat the dccjide as terminating, with the year 1891-92, in 
order that it might more nearly coincide with the period intervening between 
two genciral enumerations of the poimlation, the last of which took place 
at the end of February 1891. . 

The review has to be alTiliatcd, according to statute, to the year 1891-92’, 
but as the n^ain object in view is to exhibit the course of sidministration 
and its results on the general condition of the people during the decade 
ending with that year, the latter has been given prominence chiefly as a 
limit, or point of comi)arison, instead of being treated in the detail that would 
be held necessary in the ordinary annual Keturn. 

In general outline, the Decennial Statement for 1882-83 has been followed. 
On the one hand, however, the maps have been omitted and the historical 
preludes to some of the sections curtailed, whilst, on the other, chapters 
have been added relating to the Army and Indian Marine, t«) Vital Statistics, 
Sanitation, and Surveys, and a concluding Summary is given of the factors 
involved in the general condition of the masses, and their relative develop¬ 
ment and importance in the present diiy. 

Some delay has been caused in the publication of this Statement, owing 
to the necessity of preptaring special abstracts of the working of the different 
branches of the administration, consequent upon the change of period above 
mentioned, a change which did not allow time for the preparation of such 
abstracts by the Provincial Governments siiid Administrators in anticipa¬ 
tion of 1892-93, the year originally prescribed for their submission. 

India Office, London, 1 
15 March 1894. J 
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CHAPTER T. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Section. 

Area. 

Population. 

Provlncei - - - 

064,993 

391,173,961 

State! - . - - 

696,167 

e6.n6U,47l 

TOTAf. - - 

1,600,109 

387,333,461 


The Britisl# Emirire in India i& politically divided into two sections, 
thQ • Provinces and the Protected States. The former, usually termed 
British India, is the territory immediately under the ■administration of the 
Crown; the latter comprises about 090 distinct uuits, each under its own 
Chief, and all acknowledging the suEcraiuty of the Paramount Power. The 
total area, as far as it has been surveyed, is about 1,660,160 square miles, 
with'a population in 1891 of 687,223,431. But there is, in addition, a.popu- 
lation of approximately 1,120,000 in the frontier and hill tracts, which wore 
not included in the scope of the Imperial Census ; nor are the largo frontier 
States of Balochistan, Nepal, and Bhubin taken into consideration 
any more than the 844,000 inhabitants of the French and Portuguese 
possessions in India. Altogether, India may bo said to contain a population 
of about 289,200,000, or nearly one-fifth of that of the inhabited world, as 
at present computed. 

The figures with which this review is concerned arc distribtffaed as shown Donnity. 

in the margin betwedh the two political 
sections of the Empire. The Protected 
States contain 23 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation on 38 per cent, of the area. This. 
disproportion is due to the large tracts 
of thinly populated country included in 
Kashmer,-Western Rajputana, and the 
hHls of Central India and South-Western Bengal. Thus, the moan density 
is 230 per square mile in British India, and only 111 in the protected area. 

The latter will be treated in detail in the next chapter, but, for the purpose 
of comparison, it may bo mentioned hero that the lowest reconled density 
is found in Jesalmer, in the Indian desert, where there are but seven persons 
per mile, au<l the highest, 583, in the small state of Rampnr, in the Rohil- 
khand division of the North-Westoni Provinces. In the case of British 
territory, the range is still wider, as in the district of Burma known 
as the Upper Khyndwin the population averages approximately but four 
per mile, whilst in that of Saran in Bihar it is 930, and rises still higher in 
the suburban district of Howrah, which is practically part of Calcutta. 

Taking the general mean density of both British and Protected territory, 

which is 184 per mile excluding the 
four chief cities, the marginal Table 
'shows the proportion of area and po{>u- 
lation falling on each side of it. More 
than two-thirds of the population are 
distributed over less than a third of the 
area. But the State of Kashmer and 
the large Agency of Central India are here taken each as a single item, for 
want of 'accurate survey of their respective subdivisions, so it is .more. ' 
satisfactory, now that the general features of tho distribution have been 
shown, to comment on tho return sis confined to British territory,, where it 
is compiled on the uniform base of district aresis. Tims restricted, the 
i^gures are as in the margin. About 18 per cent, of the area, chiefly in 

Assam, Sindh, and Upper Burma, shows 
an avei’sigo of only 24 persons per mile. * 

On the other hand, a quarter of the 
entire population is packed on to less 
than one-tyrelfth of the area. No fewer 
than 37^ millions live on a scale of more 
than one per acre, and over 21 millions average 877 'iier mile. The whole 
of the above are found in tho Gangetic valley, and with the exceptioh of 
some 2^ millions in the suburbs of Calcutta ai’e almost entirely agsicultural 
as regards their means of subsistence. In considering tho condkiod of 
tho pwple, in a later chapter of this review, it will be necessary to* revert 
to this remarkable density. In ,the meantime it may bo as well to note 
that the.t^t in quejstion is as distinguished for its material resources as for 
0.9. A3 its 


Area and Popo* 

LATIOK. 


Section. 

\verage 

Denetty. 

Fereentage of 
Area. 

Percentage of 
Popnlation. 

Below mean • 

67 

69*06 

33*04 

Above mean • 

395 

30-94 

66*06 

TdTAL • - 

• 

184 

1(61*00 
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Brltinb 

Turrltory. 

Average 

Density. 

l’e^!cntage of 
Area. 

Percoiitago of 
Population. 

Below mean • 

103 

69*65 

89*58 

Above mean - 

464 

34*39 

70-43 

TOTAL • - 

330 j 

1 100*00 

100*00 
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its great* population. In other parts of India l^ere are few examines of ■ 
this concentration. Madras and the Paiyab have each one district 
containing more than 600 persons per mile, where Bengal has 16.and its 
Gangctic neighbour 14; and the highest density in the Bombay Presidency 
is but 542. In the Proviuces of Burma, Sindh, the Central Provinces, 
and Borar there is no district with a density equal to the general mean 
of 230 per mile. In dealing with so large a territory as is contained in 
some of the provinces, however, still more in treating of their aggregate, 
the average for the whole is often, indeed usually, a mere ariUimetical 
expression, not typical of any considerable tract found within the limits 
from which it is derived, so that in describing the Province, as is done 
below, mention of its main subdivisions is Advisable. A brief historical 
retrospect also is not out of place here. 

British India has formed itself round the original possessions in what 
were once known as the three Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Ben^. 
Of these, the two first have preserved their former designations. Of the 
last, the only trace that now remains is found in the title of the heads of 
tho Government and in the military or^uisation of Upper India. The three 
subdivisions of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa that formed its nucleus, with tho 
later additiqas of Chutia Nagpur and tho sub-Himalayan tract, constitute 
the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal. The Upper Doab, or the country 
lying roughly between tho rivers Gandak and Jamna, still bears the clumsy 
and obsolete name of tho North-West Provinces, and with Oudh has been 
placed under a second Lieutenant Governor, whilst the Panjab, including 
Delhi, the cis-Sathg and the trans-Indus territory, forms tho charge of a third. 
A still more modem creation is that of tho Chief Commissionerships, two 
of which are direct offshoots of Bengal. Fh*st, that of the Central Provinces, 
formed in 1861; tho second, Assam, was only constituted in 1874. There are 
four other continental charges under this title: Ajmer, British Balochistau, 
Berar, and Coorg; but they are merely subsidiary to an Agency or Resi¬ 
dency, that is, a charge connected with protected States, directly subordinate 
to the Supreme Government. Ten years after the acquisition of the Pegu 
territory in Lower Burma tho British possessions across the Bay of Bengal 
were consolidated into a Chief Commissionership, a title which has been 
retained for tho whole charge, now that Upper Burma has also fallen into 
British hands. Finally, tho small groups of the Andaman and Nikobar 
Islands constitute a charge under that some title. The Madras Presidency, 
save for the Laccadives, is a fairly compact territory; but Bombay, which 
also retains its rank as a separate Governorship, includes not only Sindh, 
which is not anywhere contiguous to its British territory, but the Settlement 
of Aden, 1,660 miles away, across tho Indian Ocean, with its satellites, Perim, 
in dihe Straits of Bab-cl-Alaudeb, nearly 100 miles further off, Sokotra, off 
Cape Guardafui, Zoila, Berbera, and Bnlliar, on the African mainland. 

The following statement gives ufew of the leading statistics concerning these 
teiTitorios, which will be henceforth respectively mentioned by the general 
title of Province, as distinguished from State, or tract under protection:— 
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141,189 

86,0.30,440 
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66,867 

6,709,990 
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- 
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126,144 
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24,988 

8,880,640 

Lieut. GoTcmonbipi: 

Bengal . • • • 

Korth-Woitern ProTincei 
Oudh • • • • 
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151,543 

71^346,987 

471 

146 

227,019 

18,692,164 
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436 
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raujab ... 
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110,667 

20,866,847 
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84,664 

8,127,823 
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Central I'rovinccs - 
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86,601 

10,784,294 

126 

62 

84,803 

2,168,668 

Asflam • - • 

- 
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49,004 

6,476,833 

112 

IS 

17,142 

1,118,886 

• 

• 
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83,478 

2,946,933 

86 

24 
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87,967 

6,668,627 

63 

86 

17,762 

669,182 
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Afm^r . • . 

• 

• 

2,711 

542,368 

200 

4 

741 

101,664 

Berar ^ • 

• 

• 

17,718 

1,683 

2,897,401 

168 

87 

6^786 

691,008 

floorg 
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176,055 
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492 
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• 

* 

• • 

16,609 

* • 
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69 
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• 
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27,270 

' • m 

2 

'■ 

4,648 

Total 
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• • 

964,993 

S214n,9B3 

« 230 

1,416 

636,486 

40,468,963 
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PROGRSSS AND CONDITION OF INDIA, 18ei-93. 


Madmu stands first in rank of the local (jk>veTnmcnt8, as it does in order Abba and Popu- 
of acquisition by the British. The first site iHjssessod by the East India 
Company was that on which is now built Fort St. Ccorgo, which is the 
official designation of the Government of Madras, as Bombay Castle is of 
the sister government, and Foi*t William of the Suprpme Government when 
stationed in Calcutta. It was bought «in 1639, and no addition was made 
for more than a century, when Masulipatam was captured from the French. 

A few years later the northern coast tract, known as the Circars (Hirkar) 
was ceded by the Moghal Emperor. At the end of the century, the fall of 
Tipu Sultan brought with it the Malabar Coast and the West-Central 
Division of Salem and Coimbatore, whilst Bellari and Kaddapah were ceded 
by the Nizam. Tanjore and the so-called Kamatiik fell in a year or two 
later, and in 1838 the province was rounded off by the acquisition of the 
Kamul domains. The district of North Kanara was transferred to tlio 


- 1 - province of Bombay in 1862, and a small village 

vtiiH. vnMr. Rminfaii. to Bengal iu 1884. The province is divided oh 

-physical grounds into seven sections, some of 

North otMt . tn ' which differ wddely from the rest. Except the 
: iu west coast, the south and the hills; none are exempt 

SlSfeSSSii: iiS from occasional scarcity of rain, thepgh the 

yJyr S . ,* I n! iIt it south-ceutrol is seldom affected seriously. On the 

-!- other hand, the northoi-u section lies well within 

the “famine zone,” but during the greater part-of the decade under review 
has been happily free from distress. There wjis a partial failure of 
crops, however, in 1891-92, in some districts on the border of the Deccan 
plateau, immediately to the south tlicrcof. 

Bombay, agiiin, was one of the early settlements of the East India Bombay. 
Company, though no tenitory,beyond sites for a “ factory ” orplaco of business 
in Surat and other Gujarath towns, was acqniretl there till Charles II. 
sold the town and island to the Company in 1668. It was made a I’ro- 
sidency in 1708, but for three-quarters of a century the Company’s possessions 
were not extended to the mainland. Then came the cc.s.siou by the Marathas 
of a great portion of Gujarath, north of Bombay, and finally the downfall of 
the Poshwa in 1807, which brought with it most of the Deccan and south coast, 
and latterly an exchange with Sindhia. Sindh was annexed in 1843. Aden 

_was captured in 1839. A protectorate was esta- 

„ blished over Sokotra and the Somali coast within 

^ the last ten years, as will bo related in the next 

/irA*. chapter. The marginal table gives the density 
^ ■ »g iwM and rainfall of the main physical divisions. The 

x^uk * I iw m;m Deccan merges into the fertile valley of the 

; - „ ■ Tapti in the north, and into the nearly equally 

-- favoured tract known as the Bombay Karnatak 

in the south-west: but the centre lies well wdthin the zone of uncertain 
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raiufaj.1, and was the scone of the great famine of 1876-77. The Konknn, 
in spite of its heavy and certain rainfall, is by no means a fertile tract, 
owing to the general scarcity of deep soil and level ground, whilst Gujarath, 
with a relatively light fall, is the best off of all the tracts. Sindh, again, with 
a population of 2,881,774, is independent of rain, except iu the extreme 
east and along the coast. Like Egypt, its welfare depends chiefly on 
inundation by the rise of a great river, so throughout the greater part of 
the country cultivation is concentrated along the rich alluvial border of the 
Indus and its distributary canals. 

Benyal, the province that comes next in order of rank, comprises not Bengiil. 
only the tract tWt bears this historic name, but its neighbours Bihar and 
Orissa, with the plateau and hill country of Chutia Nagpur and the 
snb-Himalayan tract round Darjiling. At the time that the Moghal 
Emperor conferred the dm&ni of the three first-named on the East India 
Company, Orissa and the greater part of Chutia Nagpur were under 
Maratha rule, and Darjiling formed part of Sikkim. The term Orissa seems 
to have been then given to what is now the district of Midnapur, still* the 
linguistic frontier, TU-defined, between Bengali and Uriya. Orissa proper * 
was acquit in 18Q0, and most of Chutia Nagpur passed over to the 
British 16 or 20 years h^er. Darjiling itself was ceded in 1836, and the 
territory below it was occupied partly. 16, partly 30, years later. As 

0.9. A3 regards 
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Abka AMD Popu¬ 
lation. 


Assam. 


Korth-West 
Provinces and 
Ondh. ‘ 


regards administration^ Bengal vas vindor the Governor General till 1834, 
when he became Governor General of India, and Bengal vras separately 
treated, though still directly under him. A Lieutenant Governor was 
appointed in 1854, before which time a corresponding officer had been neces¬ 
sitated for what were then the “Upper Provinces’*' of the Presidency, 
administered from Agra. The Bengal of the present day is, the most 
populous charge in India, and the Lieutenant Governor is responsible for 
the management of a population of 71,346,987, or considerably more than 
that of the United States of America at their last Census in 1890. Taken 
by the historic divisions, Bengal proper contains a population in r6und 
numbers of 40,400,000; Bihar, of 21,265,000, and Orissa, as received from 
the Marathas, of 4,047,000. Chutia Nagpur returns 4,628,790 within the 

-British portion of its area. The physical divi- 

DMMity. B»iui«iL sions are shown in the margin. Speaking 

-whole of the province, except 

T mT North-Western Bihar, and occasionally Orissa, 

u’ 'a;!! lies within a highly favourable zone oi rainbill, 

uM ti-H and famine is practically unknown in Bengal 

in M?e proper. In Orissa it prevailed on the historic 

--occasion of 1866, and North Bihar wsvs visited, 

to a certain extent, in 1874. But, on the whole, Bengal is, as the dis¬ 
tribution of the pojmlation shows, a very fertile tract, and in Chutia 
Nagpur the light incidence of poimlation is due loss to climatic defects 
than to the wont of arable land which is so prominent a foatui'o in the hill 
tracts of Central India. 

Assam was formed out of Bengal into a separate administration in 1874. 

-It consists of two main valleys and the sur- 

Amm. Dwilily. Hotawi. rounding and intervening hill tracts. ' The 

j .. Southern, or Surma Valley, formed part of the 

Bnim. vauey. iM divtini grant of Bengal, and bears a strong 

?nH5SSu““ • *i* M-ol resemblance to that province, both physically and 

---in population. The adjoining district of Kachar 

lapsed to the British Government in 1832. Assam proi>or, or tho Brahma¬ 
putra Valley, was ceded by the Bm-meso after the war of 1826. Tlio Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills wore taken under protection at various times, but are still 
administered by the headmen of the petty tribes that possess them. Tho 
Naga, Garo, Lushai, and other hill tracts have been dealt with in the same 
way, and direct administration undertaken whenever circumstiiuces showed 
the local chiefs to be incapable of restraining the predatory instincts of their 
followers. Tho conditions of tho province are essentially favourable to 
cultivation. Famine is unknown, and the development of the tea industry 
has done much to introduce to tho province a class of cultivators fitted by 
training to take advantage of its resources, for a considerable proportion 
of those who immigrate as labourers settle pomanontly on grants of land 
made over to them in tho place of their sojourn. 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh .—Up to 1877 these were under district 
admiiiLstrations, but in that year they were placed under the charge of a 
single officer, who till recently boro the dual title of Lieutenant Governor of 
the one and Cliief Commissioner of the other. Tho name of tho former is a 
relic of the time when British territory extended no further in that direction, 
ndativ^ly to tho “ Lower Provinces ” or Bengal. To tho natives of India, 
tho whole tract under the combined government, with probably Delhi and a 
portion also of North Bihar, is known by tho name of Hindustan, and 
whenever that title is used amongst themselves it is always in this 
restricted sense. The greater portion of the North-West Provinces was 
oitW carved out of the former State of Oudh or conquered from Sindhia 
in 1805, the Gurkhas in 1816, and Nagpur in 1811. Oudh was founded 

-about 1732 by the Wazir of the Delhi 

luinMt Court, who, like the Nizam in the Deccan, 

-took an opportunity of proclaiming to 

M independence of the Fmiperor. IXntil 

to* iiM 1820 the title of the Chief was stiU Wa^ir, 
4M ^ but in that year it was officially'chanj^d 

m Siu to that of King, by which the Ihte occttj^t 

-of the throne was known until his ifeath 

in 
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mlS87. Iji 1856, owing to hiscontinuous luisgovernmcnt.his dominionswere Anu aw Vorp- 
annftYfld Duringthcdecailo Under reviow, tlioNorth-WestProvinoes received 
the amali addition of the town and fort of Jhansi, which wcroccdod by Sindhia 
in exchange, for the cantonment of Morar, made over to that chief with the 
fortress of Gwalior in 1880. In the niai^nal table the two portions of the 
province are CQmbined, as Oudb in all its more prominent characteristics 
resembles' closely the portions of the North-West Provinces by which' it is 
surrounded. TaJdng the two separately, the latter covers an area of 
83,286 square mUes, with a population of 34,254,254, and a density, there¬ 
fore/of 411 ; whilst Oudb supports 12,650,831, on 24,217 square milc.s, that 
is. 111 per mile more than its companion. The difference is duo to the 
light population of the Himalayan tracts and the hills to the south, which both 
f^l entirely within the North-West Province.s, whilst Oudb is comprised 
within the Submontane and South-Central divisiou.s, which as the table show 
are more densely,peopled than most of the rest. The seat of Govenimeut 
is now at Allahabad, though Lucknow is still the residence of the laoutcnant 
Governor for part of the year. The Province received an accession of rank 
during the present doca*lo by the establishment of a local Legislative 
Council, like that in Bengal, a change which will be noticed in a later chapter. 


Fanjab. 


Rubinontixiic and Oniitral 
Ka«tt‘rn PbiLiia 
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/urAfl. 

26-79 

2.V70 

25-31 

7-50 

54-97 


The Panjab is by no means confined to the tract to which its name refers, P«njab. 
namely, the five tributaries of the Indus from the East. Tlic bulk of tho 
Province was conquered in 1849, but as early as 1808 the cis-Satlaj territory 
came under British rule, and Delhi with its surrounding districts was trans- 
feiTcd from the North-West I'rovinces in 1859, after tho mutiny. There is 

......now a long and important belt of country 

under direct administration west of the Indus 
and a considerable tract in the sub-Himalayan 
hill country, besides the centnd Doabs and 
the largo western plains. A great part of the 
province is dependent upon irrigation for its 
- cultivation, so that, as works are can-ied out 
by tho State in connection with the great snow-fed rivers, the balance of 
population may be expected in the course of time to shift from its present 
}>osition in tho north-east of the province towards the west and south, 
where waste land only awaits water to bring it into the market. The divi¬ 
sions adopted in tho marginal table are based mainly on climatic and other 
physical ground.s, but they correspond to a considerable extent with ethnic, 
religious, and -social distinctions, which in this frontier region, traversed by 
so many successive layers of immigrants and invaders, arc of especial 
importance and interest. Thus, the west is almost entirely Musalman by 
religion, and largely non-Aj-yan by race. The centre contains the bulk of 
the Sikh community, whilst the cast is mox-e orthotloxly Hindu, as tho 
waves from tho east and west of Upper India meet just west of the Jamna. 

Tho Himalayan ywrtion of the province, again, contains several spocial 
communities not found elsewhere in India, both Brahmauic and Buddhist. 


The Central Provinces were formed, as has been mentioned above, in 1861, Central PrarineM. 
out of territory formerly under tho North-West Province Government^ • 
acquired after tho Pendhari War of 1818, to which was added the domain 

of the Raja of Nagpur, which lapsed in 1853. Ihe 
headquarters are still at tho late capital of that 
chief. Physically speaking, tho territory in ques¬ 
tion consi.sts of a large and fertile eastern plain but 
recently opened out by railway communication 
with foreign markets, a central bolt of wild hills, 
inhabited chiefly by’forest tribes, and two vaUeys. 

The raipfall, except in what is known as tho Sagar territory, north of tho 
Narbada, is fairly certain, and scarcity is seldom felt. Tho arable area that 
]^pay.s cultivation has been largely taken up, so that the reputation ei^joyed 
for some tiine by this Province as an outlet for the populauon of congested 
tracts in neighbouring parts of India is now on the wane, W the exigting 
popul^t^ is athriving one. • 

. the two districts of Ajmer and Merwara* The fornler 

was. acquired, from Sindhia in 18S^y the latter had been occupied two 
<0.9. A 4 years 
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years previously iu order to repress the raids of the Mer, a predatoiy '^he 
of the surrounding hills. The -whole tract is a compact enclave in ihe midst 
of the great collection of states known as the Imputana Agency, and has 
become an important railway centre between Western, Central, and 
Northern India. The Mer tract has been brought under settled and .per¬ 
manent cultivation, and a thriving town has spnmg up<in its inidst. The 
population of Ajmer is 422,350, and of Merwara 119,990, with a density of 
204 and 187 resjiectivcly. The rainfall is light, and by no moans certain, so 
that on more than one occa.sion, including the year 1891-92, with which this 
decade closes, the population has been put to straits for forage and water. 
The administration is conducted by a Commissioner, subordinate to the 
Agent and Governor General for Rajputana. 

Berar, officially known as the Haidrabad Assigned Districts, is the tract 
made over to British administration to provide for the body of troops which 
the Nizam was bound by treaty to furnish iu aid of the Supreme Govem- 
meut. The revenue, deducting the above charge and that of administration,' 
is handed over annually to the llaidrabod State. The territory concerned 
consists of a fertile plain bordered by low ranges of hills on the north and 
south. It bears a strong resemblance in physical features and iu population 
to the Maratba country, to the cast and west of it. Like the Central Pro- 
■vinccs, it has been rcci-uited by immigration for some years, but now it shows 
signs of repletion. Berar lias the agricultural peculiarity of gi'owing more 
produce for export than for the support of its population, and is in great 
repute for its cotton, wheat, and oilseeds. The population was in 1891 
2,897,040, or 163 per mile. There seems some ground for suppo.sing that a 
number of people from the Deccan visited Berar during the famine of 
1876-77 and have since returned to their homes in the south and wost, as 
the distribution of the people seems to have become normal in the 10 years, 
instead of indicating the presence of an unusual proportion of adults. The 
Commissioner of Berar administei-s the tenitory, subject to the control of 
the Resident at Haidrabad. 

Coorg became British territory in 1834, previous to which date it was 
under a mountain Chief, Avhoso oppressive conduct to his lieges grew so 
notorious that a British force was marchecj from Mysore into the State, and 
deposed him. The tract lies amongst the Ghats to the west of Mysore, and 
is considered specially adapted for coffee and allied exotic products. Both 
European and native planters have settled there,- and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the population is attracted thither by the employment thus placed 
within their reach. The administration is conducted by a Commissioner, 
under the Resident in Mysore as Chief Commissioner. The civil and 
military station of Bangalore should bo mlded to the list of British 
possessions, as it was reserved from rendition in 1886. It contains a popu 
lation of sqmo 100,000. 

• 

'British Balochistan will be mentioned again in connection with the States . 
under that Agency. The population sho-wn under the head of Quettah, &c,, in^ 
the initial table is merely that of the civil station and cantonment of 
*Qucttah, the detached cantonment of Lorelai, and the residents along the 
lines of railway, with the camps of the British officials on tour at the time 
the census was taken, in February 1891.* The population of the rural 
tracts ,vmder the Chief Commissioner which it was not thought advisable 
to bri^ within the ordinary census operations, was registered as amounting 
to 145,217, but this figure is'said locally to bo considerably below , the 
truth. 

• f 

I7%s Andamans, again, are a small char^, whereof only the settlement of 
Port Blair comes under detailed admimstration. The rest of the archi¬ 
pelago, as well as the whole of the Nikobars, are in the occupation of -wild 
tribes in a primitive stage of civilisation. Port Bltdr was founded as a 
convict settlement in 1868,. and now contains a population of 15,609, chiefly 
connected with the convicts and their discipline. The Nikobars -Wmre 
formally annexed in 1869, but have not been colonized. The Laee^wee, 
-with the isolated coral reef of Minikoi, to the south of the |;roup, are 
divided into two sections: the northerly, or Amindivi, are administered as 
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par.t of the South Kanara district on the opposite mainland; and the ^ 
southerly or Oannanore group, with Minikoi, arc similarly held to apiwrtain 
during their sequestration to Malabar. The pojmlation is between 14,UOd 
ani l 15,000, engaged in fishing and the preparation of cocoannt fibre. A 
visit of inspection is paid periodically by the officers responsible for their 
management, and ,by the Marine Survey parties ; in other respects the in- 
habitants*ure left to themselves, and sail over to the mainland to iiitbrm 
the officials when anything occurs which they think Avorth communicating. 

Burma is the last province to be noticed. Tin* coa.st of the low(*r Bi 
division on each side of Pegu was •wcupied by the liriti.sh in 1820. Pegu 
fell to the Government of India in 1852. The final “ bite at the eluu-ry,” 
as it was described by Lortl Dalhousie, was not taken till the beginning of 
1880, when the injustice of the young king, together with his pro¬ 
claimed intention of invading Lower Burma, led to his deposition and 
removal. This territory was occupied by the British force in October 1885, 
and formally annexed in danuary of the following year. Lon or Bnnna is 

_ _superior to the greater part of the Pp])er 

.. ,n divi.sion of the province in fertilitv siiwl 

Diviaioim. jij Sqii.irc Dcii-d'y. Il'niifill. • i -i i i " i 

otlier agricultural advantages, and can, and 

- .. visually docs, export to foreign |)art« almost 

Norihon, . . - 22.5811 vh 47 w ‘ US iiuich ricc oveiy year as it consumes 

Southern - - - Vh,' 6 *i 7 « Avithin its own limits or lends to supph>- 

' ‘ ‘ ineiit the .stock of Upper Burma. There is a 

T..Mi.Li.|..r. - - Ki,40 3 '. con.sidcrable uroa of urablo hiiid aAA'aififlg 

- -----cultivation, and more is la'ing made 

■ ■ ■ '. 'il“! ! I.W 'iisi'-l available iu the lower delta by artificial 

ir«w.uii: ; : : i?;Mi I j 511.1 means. In Upper Burma there is no lack 

• _ _j.. _ of tcrtile laud, hut the rainfall is com- 

I,. - >w,»67 .33 i jiarative'y light and uncertain. Burma, 

=^-i • • ■ like Assam, differs from most provinces 
! under the Indian Government, in being a 
———————— importer of labour from other parts 

of the country, but the latter iiidciits chiefly upon Bihar and Giidh, whilst 
Burma depcutls mainly upon the north coast of Madras. A scheme is iu 
progress to establish farming colonies from Bihar iu LoAver Burma, but its 
prospects of suc«;es.s are not yet assured. The Province is administered 
froiii Itangooii by a Chief Cummi.ssiuncr, Avhilst the military arrangements 
are, for the time being, jiartly under the Madras command, jiartly under 
the tlommauder-iii-Chi(*f for India. 

The above sketch is intended to be no more than an iiitrodiictioii to the 
review of the a<lministration Avhich forms the subjt!ct of the foIloAviiig pages. 
The province, it will he found, is tho unit of comparison throughout the 
departmental chapters that follow, so it is useful to have at hand informa¬ 
tion as to hoAV and when each jvilitical item Avas acquired, what is its place 
ii^the^li.st as regards area aud population, and what is tho relation betAveoii 
these two facts in its A'arious territorial .sulidiA'isions. Tn tho conchuliug 
portion of the review, Avherc the movement and condition of the people are 
iu question, and, again, in treating of a subject influenced by conditions so 
numorous and varied as is agriculture, liritLsli India, as a wliole, must 
obviously occupy the attention less than its component ])arts. The brief 
summary, therefore, that has been given above will be found, it is hoped, of 
serviue in connection with these and other allied topics. 

The Protected States, wliich form the .subject of tho next chapter, are 
treated on a different plan. Their administration is hen* dealt Avith once 
for all, and not by departments and in detail; so the account of it has been 
added to that of the rise and fortunes of the State, Avith a general stat<uuoi>t 
of the area and population. 
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(TIAPTER IT. 

THE FRONTIERS AND PROTECTED STATES OF INDIA. 

AM> Thk continental frontier of India presents a great atul most interesting 
variety of imlitical and ethnic olenieuts. On the west, in the direytiou of 
Persia, are the pastoral freobooter.s of the Baluchistan plains, succeeded by 
the warlikts and predatory highlainders of tlie strip Of mountainous country 
known as Yaghistan, or the Jude])endent trsict, that remains unground 
Vietwiien the upper millstone of titful aggression from Afghanistan, and the 
nether, in the shape of the uncompromising peace and order enforced by 
the British in the Indus Valley. Next comes the mountain barrier of the 
Himalaya, the gi'eater part of Avhieh is under the comparatively strong 
sulministration of chiefs of Indian <loscont; but towards the east these; 
give places t») hill ami forest tribes of Mongoloidic origin, which spread 
.southwards, forming a fringe all along the frontier of Assam and Burma, 
where they meet their kinsmen under the sovereignty of China and Siam. 

An account of the administration of India for the la.st 10 years w'otild 
bo incomplete, no doubt, w'ithout due notice of the relations that have 
subsistcid' betwwn this borderland and the British Covernment during that 
period, but it is with the internal or protected States that this review has 
chiefly to deal. Here we are brought face to face with a series of j>olitical 
conditions absolutely unitjue, and, for comjdexity, variety, and the novelty 
of the principles that have to be applied for their regulation, without a 
parallel in any other part of tiie world. These States cover, as has been 
8 (;en above, an area of nearly C(M),000 scpiare miles, and contain a 
population of more than 6(5 niilliuiLs. There are, in round numbers, (({(() of 
them, varying in size from Haidrabad, with its 11J millions of subjects, 
to the petty chieftainship in Central India or Kathiawar, extmiding 
over a couple of villages, with le.ss tliaii 1,000 inhabitants. Many of them 
are not compact tracts at all, but a collection of villages here and thei-e 
interspersed with the territoiy of other States, or embedded in the midst 
of a British province. From the lirief account of each of the priuci))al 
States which is given in a later part of this chapter two very striking 
facts may be appreciated. First, that with remarkably few' cxce])tiuns 
these State.s, certainly in their present dimensions, rank, and position, are 
of more recent origin than the British Power in India. Secondly, that had 
it not bc'CTi for the protecting arm of that Power there is hardly a single 
State that wouhl not have long since been absorbed by a more' j)(»w(;rful 
neighbour, or dismembered by fratricidal rivalry or internal sedition. 'J'he 
rise of the greater number of the States in the north and centre of the 
country took place during the decadence of the Moghal Enipire, and the 
genornl anandiy and (‘onfusion that prevailed everywhere in India during 
the last half of the 18th century, and attended the downfall of the Maratha 
rule* in the early years of the 19th. We thus find in power the successful 
freebooter, the favoured minister or general, and the rebellious deputy of 
his st)vereigu. In Kashmer the 27 jjer cent, of Hindus have their, foot 
oh the neck of thrice their number of Musalmans, and, in their turn 
in Haidrabsid the followers of the Prophet rule over ten times their 
number of Hindus, and have, moreover, their owm internal schism between 
those of the Deccan and the foreigners from the north of India. In 
Baroda, the Marathas, who are foreigners in race and language, are one in 
50 of the population subject to them, and similar instances on a smaller 
scale arc to be found all over the country. This state of affairs was 
stereotyped by the British Government, and it is to that Power alone that 
is due the entire absence of the di.sorderthat the experience of former times 
would lead one to anticipate would result from such incongimity. It has 
been said that the relations of the British Government with the States of 
India fall into three historical groups. First, the international, when the 
two treated on terms of equality: secondly, the non-interventional, or, more 
tcorr^ily, as far as the latter portion of it is concerned, the period of 
subordinate isolation ; thirdly, the period of supremacy and co-operation. 
It is just a ceuliiry ago that the British Pai'liament declared that “ schemes 
of extension of dominion in India are Tepugiiant to the wish, honour, and 
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policy of the nation.” From this priucii>le there has been no deviation, Fkdnueks and 
and aggressive acquisition has ever been studiously avoided, llotten fruit, 
as elsewhere, has fallen, and decaying limbs liave l)een lopped off, where ' 
their disease was likely to spread to healthy tinibei*, but the conditions 
leading to these results have invariably arisen within the organi.sin itself, 
unintlaenced from outside. During the early years of the present century, 
what Qiay be termed, from its initiator, the Cornwallis policy ])revailed, and 
no engagement with the chiefs of India was ina<le that could i)ossil)ly be 
avoidixl. The results of noii-interv(mtion were soon seen in the interior of 
the country, whore the marauding bainis of the reiidhari became masters 
of the situation from the southern frontier of the Punjab to the north 
of the*Karnatak. A new policy, that of protecting a State on coinlitioii 
of its abstention from contracting engagements with or attacking, any 
other, was inaugurated. This may be called the Hastings* jM)licy, and in 10 
years resulted in the suppression of the freebooters and tlu^ general 
pacification of the country. The supremacy of the British (.JovernuKUit 
was consolidated during this pcrio<l, so that, after its manifestation beyond 
reach of doubt in connection with the Mutiny of IHu?, the way was (dear 
for the existing, or the (^tuning, .system, undm- which, in place of the 
policy of ruling by tln^ separation of interests, th^f keynote* is co-operation 
with the Paramount Power in promoting the welfare of the cotiiitry as a 
whole. Next to the guarantee against aggression from without, the 
most acceptable concession to the chiefs has been that of the right of 
adopting an heir in accordance with the law of their respective com¬ 
munities ill cases where, for want of issue, succession would other 
wise have passed away from the direct line, or have been the subject 
of internal struggles, or, finally, have led to the lapse of the State to 
the-Paramount J^ower. To appreciate the benefit thus confeiTcd it is 
only necessary to glance at the history of the States during the last (piarter 
of a century, and count up the instances, especially among the liajput 
chiefs, in Avhich advantage has been taken of the provision. In return for 
the guarantee of the integrity of their dominion and the perpetuation of 
their line, the chiefs have lieeii invited to co-operate with the Government 
of India in iiromoting the welfare and devoh»ping the resourc.es of the country 
at large, an invitation to wdiich they have cordially responded. Itcci[)rocal 
agreements have been passed by the States to the Paramount Power with 
reference to the mutual extradition of criminals and the assimilation of 
systems of regulating the production and distribution of .salt, drugs, and 
intoxicating liquor. Trunk lines of road and railway have lietni constructed, 
and continuity of jurisdiction along the whole length ensured. The 
Imperial system of jiostage and telcgi’aphs has been exbnuh'd nearly all 
over the country, and trade has been largely freed from the vexatious and 
onerous duties that used, by antique custom, to be levied on g(.»ods in 
transit at each stated frontier which had to be crossed. Nor does 
the j)i'otection of the British Government stop at the frontier of India 
itself*, livery State is prohibited from entertaining any diidomatic or 
])olitical relations with foreign Powers, but, on the other hand, in order to 
enable those States to share in the wider field of commerce no\v open to 
them, it has been declared that their subjects abroad are as much entitled to 
the protection of the British flag as the inhabitants of territory directly uiidc‘r 
the administration of that Power, and in all international as in interslatal, 
concerns, the Government of India is the solo intermediary. The extent 
to which interference by the Paramount Power in the internal effairs of 
the State is carried can be better judged from the narrative given beh)Av 
than from any recitation of general principles. As the State is guaranteed 
again.st aggression from beyond its limits and from dynastic trouble w-ithin, , 
the entertainment of a relatively large military force is obviously discouraged, 
and serious revolt is (piellcd by the aid of British troops marched iu for the 
occasion ; but the Paramount Power reserves its right to judge for itself in 
cases of popular insurrectiou against a ruler in a State thus protected, and 
its resources are by no means at the beck and call of oppression and 
injustice. It is not debarred, to use the words of one of Lord CrfVuiingJs 
proclamations, h*om stepping in to set right such serious abuses may 

• threaten 

* Or th« reauMitation of 'the Wellnley. 
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Froxtikks a\u threat on aiiy part of the country with anarchy or disturbance, nor from 

assuming temporary charge of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
‘ reason to do so. Nor is its right diminished to visit a State with the 

heaviest penalty, even to confiscation, in the event of disloyalty or Hagrant 
breach of engagement.” It does not require that the administration shall 
reach a certain standard, but prohibits it from falling below one, and there 
are simcial practices, such as sati, infanticide, and mutilation, or other cruel 
]>unishmeuts, against which it has sot its face, on general grounds’, and the 
perpetration of which is always held to justify its intervention. Otherwise, 
the fact has been long generally recognised that, within the above liiflits, 
what would be considered laxity of administration in a British province has its 
compensatoiy advantage-s uuder the patriarchal system of a comparatively 
small tract, and, provided that those limits are not overstepped, there is no 
nuison to do otlierMn.se than tolerate defects in which the subjects of the 
State from long custom have acquiesced wnthoiit reluctance or complaint. 
During the la.st 2;') years there are many of the laigcr and middle-sized 
diring of States which have, from accidental or temimrary causes, passed through a 

the Chief. pei-iofl of some years’ duration of direct administration by a British 

representative, or by a council directed by one; or, again, by a joint 
administration, in which a chief or his minister has been associatinl with a 
Eurojxsah or Native oftitnal. During this period the foundations are laid, as 
anile, for the management of the State on more progre.ssive lines than would 
commend themselves to the chief of a former generation, or to the ladies of the 
zenana, by whom the education of a minor, M'bich used to be their special 
charge, is contlmtted as far as ])os.sible on orthodox conservative principles. 
In the present day, boAvever, chiefs ami heirs to Stab's are trained, during 
their minority, either under European tutors or at institutions specially 
provided for the purpose, under a European principal ivith Native 
assistants. The Gaikwar, Sindhia, and the Nizam, may bo cited as 
instances of the former system, and the marginal note iucludes the name 

.-.- and .size of some of the princqial institutions 

in the latter category. A feiv instances have 
occurred of late in which the child' has sent his 
.sons to be educated in England, but so 
complete a breach betM'ecn the latter and tlie 
peo])le over whom they will probably have to 
rule at some time or other is unusual, and not 
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likely to become le.ss so as the institutions and means of education nearer 
home grow in favour and efficiency. The facilitation of the journey to 
England, however, has been the means of attracting several of the chiefs less 
bound than the rest by the restrictions of caste rules and ceremonial, to spend 
a Slimmer in the centre of the Empire, and some have even continned their 
voyage across the Atlantic. Even in India itself, a hill climate, or the 
varied society of the chief European settlements, appears to offer indneements 
to iion-residenec which were unknown to the chiefs of the last gciioration » 
and’severul of the States have had brought home to their administration 
somewhat forcibly the exiiense and inconvenience of an absentee niler. 
But, on the whole, whore the administration has once been well reorganised, 
aid placed more or loss on a line ivith that in the neighbouring British 
district, the jicrsoiiality of the individual Avho happens to be for the time at 
the head of affairs is, to a certain extent, neutralised ; and as his subjects get 
to appreciate the benolits of settled government, on principles they understand, 
retrogression becomes, of course, every year more difficult. Nevertheless, 
it caiinot be stated that disappointing instances of backsliding have not 
occurred ; or that the tendency to relapse into the more personal system of 
government, once prevalent all over the country, has been yet mure than 
partially coimteraeted. * ,. 

It has been stated above that the protective obligations taken upon 
Mmtory egiabiwh- Paramount Power on behalf of those States precludes tho 

necessity on the part of the latter of the maintenance of any military force 
beyond what is required by tho internal circumstances of the State in 
question, and in many cases the strength of the force is restricted by the 
treaty or engagement, and in all, the entertainment of mercenaries of 
foreign race, sneh as Europeans, Arabs, Makrani, or Afghans, and so on, is 
either prohibited, or, as far as possible, discouraged. In the smaller States 
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‘ the lino between military and police is very indeiiiiito, and even in most of the fr.)ntikr» am» 
larger ones the proportion of irrc^giilars is liigh. Tlie eilieiency of the force * • 

from a military point of view varies according to the traditions of the State ‘ 
or the personal bias of the chief. Haidrabad is an instance of the one, the 
late Siiidhia and the present chief of Marwar of the other, 'faking l>otli 
regular and irregular troops together, the estimated total strength of thc^ 
forcN in 1891-9:i was 924,070 infantry, 77,180 cavalry, ainl 0,17)0 guns, 
including those that are really serviceable, tliose Avliich can be used for 
salutes only, and those which, if brought into action, would probably be of 
fess value to the owner than to liis enemies. 

Amongst the events of the decade in connection with the States offer of Military 
under HHtish prot( 5 etion in India, by no means the least imjantant 
and gratifying was the moveiiKuit towards co-ojxindioii in the task of 
Imperial deftmccj, initiated in the antinnn of 1887 by His Highness the 
Ni/aiii of Haidrabad. This chief made the formal offer of assistance 
ill mtni and money towards the protection of the North-west frontier of 
India, and his examples was followed by similar offm-s on the* jiart of all the 
principal chiefs of the country. So substantial and spoutaiUMais an offer 
was taken into consideration by the (rovemment of Imlia with the least 
practical delay, ami an officer of the British army was deynted to visit the 
various (;liiofs at their capitals, and to ascertain in what manner the loyal 
offer could bo a('.eei)ted, so that the aid in question coiibl be rendered most 
efficient for the purpose for which it M-as designed, without throwing any. 
additional or undue strain on the resources of tlie State that had so • 
geuK'rously (!ome forward. The results of this tour w(‘re that towards the 
end of 1888 the Viceroy announced at a ceremonial meeting at Patiala that 
the (b)vernment of India had given earnest attention to the offers of the 
chiefs, and lia<l determined to accept them by raising a portion of their 
forces to such a pitch of geiu'ral efficiency that it might take a jdace in line 
with the Imperial army of India. With this view, some British oflieers wen? 
dejmted to various States for tln^ purpose of selecliiig and training a l)ody 
of troops to be tlius utilised, which is now known as a body by the title of 
the “ Iiin)erial Service Troops.” Lieutenant Colom?! Alelliss, of the Indian 
Staff Corp.s (Bombay), was aj)])ointed Chief Inspecting Officer of Native State 
troops. The State's of the Punjab, with Kashmer and the Northern States 
of Kajpiitana, w(‘r('first taken in hand. (Iwalior followed, and within the 
year, Mysore, Itaiiqnir, and some of the States in Kathiawar, had been 
included in the scheme. 'I'lie rest of the States selecteel are to be taken up 
as officers can be d('])nted for the training of the material available. ‘ In 
tli (5 yenr 1892, 19 officers were thus engaged, and in addition to Infantry 
ami Cavalry, a Transport corjis, a (Vmel corps, J’ioneers, and two Mountain 
batteries (for Gilgit) were in training. Irrespective of the active assistance 
thus placed within tlie reacdi of the Imperial authority, the moviummt is 
calculated to have a good effect indirectly on the (*stablislmients of the 
Stat(^s themselves, whicli have usually been swollen by numbers of retainers 
who were military but in name. In the short but sharp campaign against 
Himza and Nagyr in 1891-92, the Kashmer Corps rendered good service 
with the British force. 

In treating of the subject of this cdiaptcr in teiTitorial clotail, a beginning 
will be made with the Frontier and the States which abut on it, even thongli 
the latter may not all come Avithin the category of Protected States as the 
term is generally used in conmM'.tion with tlie British Empire in India. The 
North-west frontier will be first dealt with, and then the Himalayan barrier, 
whilst the valleys of the Ira wadi and Mekong constitute the north-eastern limit. 

Afghanistan .—The affairs of Afghanistan concern the policy rather than 
the administration of the British Empire in Asia; and the principal events 
that have taken place in this State within tlie last 10 years form the subject 
of separate reports which have from time to time been laiil before Parlia¬ 
ment during that period. It is superfluous, therefore, to enter into more 
detail concerning these matters than serves to complete the narrative given 
below of the progress of events on the North-west frontier of IndiiC ^ 

In the spring of 1880 Yakub Khan, lately Amir of Kabul, Ayas a 
pensioner in the Sewalik hills; his brother. AyubKhan, w^s holding Herat; 

Kandahar had been recognised as a separate principality, under a Wall, or 
chief, of the local family of the Barakzai, which had been recently in 
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AND power at Kabul. Abdur Rahman Khan, another member of the family, 
seizing tlio tide, appeared on the .scene, as if machina, from AfgWn 
Turkestan, where his father ha<l been for many years all-powerful. The 
cordial welcome he received, ami his reputation for shrewdness and force 
of character, designated him as the safest candidate for the uneasy seat 
lying vacant at Cabul. He accepted the offer made by tlwS Government of 
India, and took up his position on the understanding that Kandalutr was 
to be left iudeiHuidcnt, and that, as to Herat, he was to act as he thought 
advisable, liefore he reatdicd his capital, his cousin, Ayub, had met and 
driven back a British fonie which had marched out to block the way ’to 
Kandahar; and, before he had been on the throne three weeks, the intention 
of his relative to annex Kandahar to Herat, as his share of the heritage 
of Sher Ali, was frustrated by General Robeits, and Ayub was a fugitive 
on the road to Herat. The Wali of Kandahar, finding that ho would 
probably bo unable to maintain his position there, nspiested the sanction of 
the Government of India to his resignation of his governorship. The 
province was thereuj)on offered to the Amir, who eventually accepted it. 
Shortly afterwards, Ayub ro-possessed himself of the city, but within a 
couple of months the Kabul army disU)dged him, and he was forced to take 
refuge in,Persia. He was interned there till 1887, when he attempted to 
re-enter Herat. His j)rojoct failed, and after some wandering as a fugitivain 
the dc.sert8 along tlu! Herat frontier, ho surrendered to th(5 British authority 
at Meshed, and finally became, lik(' Y’akub, a ))ensioiier in India of the 
Briti.sh Goverament. 

In the meanwhile the Amir had shown the grip ho had got over the 
country by the suppression, in 1886-87, «)f a widespread revolt against his 
rule on the part of the large ,and warlike tribe f»f the Ghilzai, who are 
Pathan, but not Afghan, by race. In 1887, too, the Amir was trou'oled 
by an insurrection, excited and headed by anotlier of his rolative.s, Ishak 
Khan, Governor of the Turkestan jiortion of Afghanistan. This potentate 
mai*ched on Kabul, but was met and signally defeated by the Amir’s troops. 
He fiod across the frontier, and now lives a pensioner on the Russian 
Government, in Samurkhand. I'he-Amir followed up his victory by ntsiding 
two years in the disaffected country, which, indeed, is that of his Ijirth and 
early training. H(» Inis since undertaken the subjugation of the warlike tribes 
known as the Hazara, east and north-east of Herat, who, being neither 
Afghan or Pathan, hold themselves independent of Kabul. The task 
proved harder than the Amir had anticipated, and up to the end of the 
decade; under review the Hazara had managed to hold out with considerable 
success, but have since been finally reiluced. Tin; country has not been free 
to either from other minor revolts against the Amir’s authority, or ro.sistance 
his tax collectoi*s; but it is unncccs.sary to include them in the present sketch. 

The negotiations and arnuigements between the Russian and the British 
(Joveniments, with regard to the demarcation of the northern fnmtier of 
Afghanistan, are to be found described in the reports published at the time 
in both India and England. An outline of the occurrences, therefore, is all 
that need be given here. As early as 1869 the matter was discussed by the 
tw,o Powers; and in 1872 the views of the British Government were set 
forth in a formal statement, to parts of which, referring to the rights of 
the Amir to Wakhan and Badakshan, with those over several positions 
south of the Oxus, the Russian Government demurred. Finally, however, 
the discussion closed for the time, with the observation on the part of that 
Government, that “it did not refu.se to accept the lino of boundary laid down 
by England.” In 1882, on the approach of the Russians to Merv, negotia¬ 
tions were again opened, and in the meantime Russia occupied that position, 
and proposed the demarcation of the frontier from Khojeh Saleh, on the 
Oxus, westwards. A Joint Commission wa^suggested, to begin work in the 
autumn of 1884, meeting at Sarakhs. Difficulties were raised by the 
Russian Government as to details of the ground to be traversed; and before 
these had been settled the local officer of that Government had occupied 
still more of the territory in question, and the Amir, too, pushed forward 
his outposts. The British portion of the Commission went into winter 
quarters whilst ,awaiting the arrival of their Russian colleagues. In March 
1885 the Russians evicted the Amir’s troops from the post of Panjdeh, from 
which the Afghans had been previously warned off. This put a stop to 
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further proceedings. The British (Commissioner returned to England, whilst Frontikrs* and 

the rest of the staff encamped on the Hari liiid. In September negotiatioiiK 

were again concluded, and in November the demarcation was taken up in ' 

earnest, and the whole line marked out between /nlfikar and Dukchi, the 

lj\tter post being about 40 miles from the Oxiis. Here the opc'rations had 

to stoj), as the position of Khojeh Saleh, above-mentioned as the extu^mity 

of tlm•frontier, could not be settled to the satisfaction of both parlii‘s, and 

it w^.opeii to question what were the rights to be adjiidiciaiod in (•onin*etion 

with the strip of cultivated land along the course of tlie river. At tln^ 

beginning of September 1880 the (Commission dissolved. In the July of 

next year mutaal concessions were agreed to on the part of Hussia and the 

Amiri and accepted by England; so, early in 1888 the demarcation was 

brought to a close. Whilst the British otHcers on the C'ominission were in 

the neighbourliood of Herat, tlm opportunity was taken of investigating an 

outstanding disagrt'ement between the Amir and the l^ersian (loverniinmt, 

regarding a boundary line on the west, and, after protracted discussion, the 

arbitration of the British officer at Meshed was accepted in 1891 by the 

Shah, and the matter settled. Since the close of the period under review a 

question has arisen in connection with the boundary line between Itussia 

and Afghanistan on the Upper Oxus, wliich is still under discussion. A 

special mission has also beem sent to settle the outstanding (piestions 

regarding the Iiido-Afghan frontier. 


THE NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER. 

Balochistan. —Under this title are included some nine territorial items, Halochistau. 
beginning with Kalat ami Makran, and ending with the tract known as 
British Balochistan. 


Kalat is the (,'hief of the territories under this Agency, and nearly all Kalat. 

ArtMr. Ami. .i.pro;.iinatcly. Ior..i)^^ BaloChistUll propCI* iS ill SOlllO WRy COniMXtttMl 

1 I lurStwII; with it. The British connection with Kalat dates 
ti.L (/urtub duirirt for iu. 2 . 6 fKi froiiiabout 1898, whcnthc Kabul negotiations 

iMT niiiiiiiii, un>l n'CuivPK Kx. 3 ,<MiU lu Ilou of . , ... . . 1.1 11^ 

toll* Hi tllO iJtllllll. were in progress. Shah Sliuja had taken shcltcu- 

for a short time with the Khan, after the failure of his first attempt to 
recover possession of his dominions; and when a British expedition had 
been organistjd it was found convenient to pass it into Afghanistan through 
tliis State. Between tlie alMive-mentioned year and 1842 on two occasions 
the British (Tovenimont had to int(?rfere in Kalat affairs, but the relations 


with that State wens placed on a more <lefinite basis by the treaty of 
1804 wliereby the Khan acknowledged his subordination to the British 
(lOvenmuuit, agreed to enter into no engagements with other States inde¬ 
pendently of the (consent of that Government, and was granted accordingly 
Jill annual subsidy of Rx. 5,000. The (*hief, Khodadad Khan, who was 
deposed in 1809, was selected by the local (ihieftains to succeed his cousin, 
on the death of the latter in 1857, and the greater part of the earlier years of 
hiarule ivas occupied in getting the better of his feudatories, and in pndea- 
vouriug to keep in order the turbulent tribes on his frontier. In order to 
secure, as far as possible, the p(‘ace of the State, to chee.k the continual raids 
by the Marri and Bhagti tribes, and to protect trade between South Afgh«an- 
istan and India, the British Government established an Agency in 1877 at 
(juetta, with subordinate posts at Kalat and other stations. The (jiietta 
district was leased in 1883, at a rent of Rx.2,500| with a subsidy of Rx. 3,000,'- 
in lieu of the right to collect tolls at the Bolan I'ass. This tract has now 
been connected with the railway system of North Western India, with an 
extension of the line to the Afghan frontier between British Balochistan • 
and Kandahar. The alternative route from Quetta to Sibi, by the Bolaii 
Pass, is also under improvement. No regular census has been taken of the * 
tract in British occupation, but in February 1801 the population of the 
cantonment and civil station of Quetta, and that along the railways and kt 
the outlying stations of I...orelai and Sibi, was enumerated in connection 
with the Imperial operations, and found to amount to 27,270. The rest of 
the territory probably contains, at a rough estimate, some 950,000 
inhabitants. Part of this tract was occupied during the Afghan war of 
1878-80, and retained on the conclusion of peace. It includes Pishin,* Sibi, 
Hamai, Shora-rud, and Thai Chotiali. The valleys of Bori and Zhob, north 
of Thai Chotiali, were occupied in 1887 and 1880 respectively, in conse¬ 
quence, in the first instance, of raids by the Zhob Kakar tribe. Afterwards, 
0 . 9 . B 4 when 
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when the Zliob chieftains had had experience of the results of Dritisli 
control in the Bori valley, they applied for a similar arrangement for their 
tract; and when it was decided to open out the iionial Pass in 189B, this 
arrangement was made, and the surrounding tribes were also brought into 
tlie sphere of influence. 

Ltus liela was originally a province of Kalat, with an area of about 8,50(1 
square miles, a population of some 50,220 souls, and a revenue of about 
Kx. 20,(M)0. It has, ojii more than one occasion, endeavoured to estafilish 
its independence of the Khan ; and in 1868, after an unsuccessful attemi>t 
of this sort, the chief fled for refuge into British territory, where he waii 
detained on a pension from the Khan. In 1877 the Jam, which is his local 
title, was pardoned and restortMl, and die<l in 1888. The succession was 
disputed, but finally the pn^sent chief was installed, by sanction of the 
Government of India, in 1880. 

Kharan- This chi(^fship lies on the borders of Kalat, Afghanistan, and 
Persia. The inhabitants, however, are mainly Balocli, and since 1884 the 
chief has acknowhMlged his allegiance to the Kalat State. Tribal service is 
performed by him in (lonsideration of a payment «)f Rx. 600 per annum. 
The present chief succeeded his father in 1886. The area is about 15,000 
scplare mile.^, but the population has not been enumerated. 

Makran comprises several small estates, of which K(;j is the chief. 
It was in eimscipience of encroachments u])on the boundaries of this 
State that in 1871 the Persian fremtier was investigated, and its demar¬ 
cation by a Joint (Commission, accepted by both the British and the Persian 
(jovernments. Panjffur is like 7^7, suJ)ordinate to Kalat, and th(5 two were 
at j)erpetual wariare until 1884, when th(^ Agent to the Governor General 
visite*! the scenes of <li.sturbance, and effectcMl a .setthnnent. ft has not, 
however, been implicitly observed by the bonier villages of the Giehki and 
Noshiiwani tribes. 

lioUdo, Tionpy and Maud are minor districts, each containing but a few 
villages, subject to the general authority of the Khan of Kalat, who claims 
a share of the revenue, without, however, enfonung his demands. The 
frontier’ tribes of the Marri and Bagli have been mentioned as having 
broken loose occa.sionally from the control of the Kalat Stat(j. In 1880 the 
rising was so serious that an organised expedition laid to be undertakem by 
the (lovcrnment of India for its repres.sion. General Maegregor encount(u*ed 
no resistance, and exac.ted retribution and host ages for good behaviour. Since 
then the tribes have comjdied peaceably with the terms agreed to, involving 
.servic.i' in consideration of small tribal payments. A special agreemcmt 
was entered into by the Government of India with the Tumandai*, or chief, 
in whose territory lie the i)etroleum W(dls of Khatan, which have been under 
investigation during the period under review. 

Amongst the events of the year 1891-92 the most .striking, perhaps, were 
the deaths at their ])o.sts of two of tlu' Agents to the Governor General of 
Balochistan. Sir Oliver St. John, k.c.s.i., r.e., died of pneumonia at 
(Jiielta, after he had held charge of his office le.ss than a month ; and Sir 
Robert Sandeman, for whom Sir Oliver St. John was officiating, returnc<l 
in the middle of November of the same year, and proceeded on tour to settle 
the aflairs of Las Bela. The day after his arrival at Sonmiani ho was attacked 
by influenza and fever, resulting in pneumonia, to which he .succumbed within 
the wc?ck. vSir Robert had served for more than 30 years on the North-west 
frontier, and his influence over the tnict which he had so long administered was 
recogni.sed by all the turbulent communities with whom he, had to deal. In 
notifying his death, the Government of India concluded with the words, 

He was a brave ami devoted servant of the Queen, and he died, as he had 
lived, in the discharge of his duty. The death of such a man is a public 
mi-Hfortune, and the Governor (jeneral in Council deeply deplores it.” 

The extension of the work and rcs 2 K)nsibilitics of admini.stration of the 
teiTitorie.s directly under the Agency now known as British Balochistan, 
necessitated the strengthening of the local establishment; so, early in 
1891, thu Government of India appointed a Revenue Commissioner to 
undertake the detailed management of such branches of the adminis^ 
tration as the La^id Revenue, Excise and Stamps, Finance, Police, and 
Municipal affairs, Trade, Forests, Jails, and !l^gistration. During 
the first year of the new system the Commissioner placed on a 

definite 
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definite and regular basis the accounts with the Imperial and Provincial 
treasuries^ and revised completely the district sanctions for police and levies, “*’‘'*’***®^** 
a task of no small difficulty. The supervision, moreover, now available of 
the financial work of the vai'ioiis bi*anches of the Agency lias boon justified 
by the improvement in the results of the year’s adniinistration. 

The Punjab Frontier Tribes ,—Between India and Afglmnistan intervtmos Punjab Frontier 
a belt ofHnouutainous country in the occupation of numerous tribes, mostly, T«*’®*** 
though not entirely, of Pathan race, who claim to be iiuleiieiidciil alike of 
Calcutta and Kabul. 

The frontier line in question sketches from the Khagan valley to 
the Gomal river, which sop;irates it from Balochistan. Roughly speaking, 
the tribes muster some JH0,000 fighting men; and since the first 
outbreak of the Wahabi settlement on the Indus, in IStVd, with the 
exception of four years between 18(i4 and 1S<>8, there has selclom been a 
year without a disturbance^ at some point or otlu'r on the line ; sometimes 
merely local and confined to a small clan, at others more serious and 
widely spread. The strengllieiiing and the iinprovcnumt of the liorder 
police ami militia during the last H) years have done much, hoAvever, to 
keep wdthiu due limits the raiding jiropensities of the frontier villages in the 
hills, and minor outrages arc accordingly less frc(|iieut. 'I'h^ si^ttloment of 
tho Waziri, Shirani, and Bataniii tiibes, loo, has laam materially fiirthenHl 
by the arrangements concluded for tlie op(*iiing up of tluj ( iumaJ valley for 
trallic; ami during the winter of a railway survey, which is a 

jiroceeding liilluTto regarded with the utmost susinirion, was (‘arried out 
llirough that ])ass without lundrauce or opposition. IJufortuiiately, how¬ 
ever, this flesiralde attitude is of comparatively recent gnmth, and the 
deea<lu has not passed witliout its stirring incidents. On the conclusion of 
the y\fghau war tht‘ control of the Khaibar pass was left in the hands of 
the British (rovornment, which at once look the local sections of tli(5 Afridi 
and Shinwari tribi^s into con.sultation. The lieadmeii of these eJans, who 
practically (»ccii]»y both sides of the pass throughout its haigth, agreed, on 
the r(‘cognition of their iiule]Mmdence and in consideration of a subsidy of 
Itx. S,7r)4, to maintain an armeil corps, now known as the Khaibar Uifies, 
und(‘r their charge and niauagcunent, for the ])rotection of traffic, at an 
additional cost to the (loveriimeiit of India of Jtx. TIkj entire 

responsibility for the sinairity of the road ii]» to the Kahid frontier >vas thus 
accepted by them, and the s(4tlement has worked efficiently up to the 
present time. The corps in (piestioii has imjwovcHl in material and discip- 
lim^; so iiiucli so, that a i^ortion was detaclied for activtj service with the 
British troo[)s engaged during tlu^ early part of isfil against the llasanzai 
ill the Agror valley. More i'(icently a somewliat similar provision was made in 
connection Avith the ]Vralisu(l Waziri, tm the Gomal. In 1891) three sections 
of this important trilie emtered into au agretmumt to guard and keep open 
the Gomal pass, in consideration of an annual allowance of Kx. 
in addition to their former grant of Ux. 1,990. Levies, costing, Avith ])ers()nal 
grants to hemlmen, the sum first mimed, aa^o re employed for carrying out the 
aboA^e terms, and since these negotiations, arrangt'inents for the settlemeiiL 
of outstanding intei’tribal disjiutes IniA^e been satisfactorily concluded. 

Further north, the Orakzai clans bordering on the Kohat district 
rccommoiiccd a course of marauding on the Aliraii/ai valley similar to that 
Avhkih led to the expedition of IHofi. They also occupied lands on the south 
side of the Samana rangOi the crest of Avhich Avas the boundary botwoeii 
their territory and the above valley, and in 1891 refused to pay the asscs-s- 
ment on them. After the occupation of their eliief strongholds by a small 
force, and the punishment of the principal ottendei's, the clans in question 
submitted unconditionally. It was resolved to maintain a garrison on the 
Samana range to cover the construction of fortified posts and of roatj^ to 
them, and to sec to the payment of the land occupied Avitliin the British 
frontier in the Miranzai valley. But Avhen tho main body of the troops 
had been withdraAvn, a coalition of Orakzai and Afridi Avas formed, aurUon 
the 4th of April 1891 an attack was made on the guards protecting working * 
parties on tho range, and tlic surrounding clans at once took up arms. A 
second expedition was thus rendered necessary, and by the 17th of the 
same month the crest of the Samana was rcoccupied. The troops then 
o.g, C traversed 
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traversed the whole of the Khanki valley, on the north side of the range, 
and the country beyond it to the Marghan ridge. By this time the tribes 
had again submitted and entered into agreements, recognising the crest and 
watershed of the Samana as the frontier, and undertaking to pay revenue 
for land occupied within it, and to be responsible for the good conduct of 
the surrounding clans. On the other side, the OoveriimoMt of India granted 
subsidies to the amount of Rx. 101 to oacli of the three clans iinf^diatcly 
concerned, and in 1802 extended their payments on tlie same ^stem to 
three other clans. 

On the conclusion of tin* Afghan war the Kuram valley was definitely 
excliuhnl from the Kabul dominions, and the tract occupied by the Turi and 
Bangash tribes declared to independent. Of late years tlio feiids betweeii 
the former, who are tin? dominant pojmlation, and the Waziri tril)cs adjoining 
tlioir territory, whicli had betm almost dormant since 1877, showed signs of 
recrudescence, and a British civil nlHccn* was deputed in 1885 to the Tlial 
outpost in onler to do what ho could to as.suage those hostiliti(\s. In 1887, 
however, it was thought unnecessary to k(^o]) him there any longer, as the 
exi)eriment was not .successful in achieving its object. In 1888 a .joint 
British and Afghan (.'Oinmission endeavoured to settle outstanding Turi 
quarrels with their iieigliboiirs, but this attempt also failed, and on the 
withdrawal of the British OoTiimissionei*, the Kabul (Tovernnumt was 
informed that the indepmnlence of Turi having been i*ocognised by the 
Government of India, no int(;rnal int(4*ferencc from the side of Afghanistan 
could be allowed. Conqdaints of ilbcoiidm^t against the Turi continued to 
be made, and in tlu; meanwhile a sonujwhat famous robbm* cliieftain of the 
adjoining tribe of the Zaimukht took the ojiportuiiity of getting possession 
of the Lower Kuram. On tin? ap])eal of the Turi for lielp, the Government 
of India at the end of 1802 despatchecT apolitical ollicer with military escort 
to effect a seltlcmoni and occupy the country. 

In the hill tract of which the Takht-i*Siilaimau is the centi e, the Shirani 
tribe of Patlians, after more than eight years of quiescence, began, in 1882, 
to make raids into British territory, so that from th»' b(‘giniiing of I8}s:j a 
blockade had to be established. 1'his reduced the offeiid(?rs to terms after 
six months continuance. At the end of Uk? same year, during tlu^ progress of 
a survey of the Taklit mountain .system, their behaviour was satisfactory. 
Not so that of the Khidirzai section of another clan, belonging to the eastern 
(Lurgha) face of the mountain, who attacked tlio survey escort, and in 181)0, 
when the negotiations regarding the Gomal traffic were in progress, not only 
stood {iloof from th<^ agrcennmt into whiedi the vest of tlui Shirani, like the 
Waziri, had entered, but attacked the cavalry patrol in the valley near Appozni. 
A ffyirig column was sent late in 181)0 from the Raloehistan side, co-operating 
with the main body of the expedition from the Panjab. The only resistance 
olFered was from small gangs, and the tribe as a wholii agreed to the terms 
laid down. The leaden*, who had fleil, siibsoeiuently submitted, and after a few 
numtlis confinement was restored to bis tribe, which by that time had paid 
np the fine imposed for the attack in the pass above mentioned. 

Tlu? most serious difficulty that has taken place on this frontier during the 
. period under review is that in which the llasanzai and Akazai sections of the 
gnnit ^’nsiifzai tribe were concerned. These communities occu})y both sides 
of the Indus north of Hazara, those on the loft bank live on the west of what 
isknowi as the Black Mountain region, tlio rest opposite them. Since 1851 
four of five (expeditions have taken place in punishment of raids made by 
either one or the other of these clans, and in 1884 they came into collision 
with eacli other. Affairs eontinuod in an unsettled state till towards the 
end of 1887, when matters were brought to a head by the refusal of llasliim 
Ali Khan, (hief of the llasanzai, to send into Agror witnesses for the defence 
o/ one of his servants who was being tried for several murders in that 
terijtory. Instciad of complying, llashim Ali made an attack on a solitaiy 
liauilet, and killed tw^o men, taking away as captives two more. In June 
1888 the Akazai attacked and killed a small body of a British Gurkha 
regiment on a route march in the neighbourhood. An expedition proceeded 
through the country of both clans, and collected the fines that had been 
imposed anti obtained the usual agreements from the representatives of each. 
In 1890 the Government of India decided to make roads in Agror up to the 
crest of the range that formed the bt^uudary, and warned the tribes of the 

neighbourhood 
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neiglibourliood not to intorfcre with the expedition sent for the purpose. nokhi-Westkun 

in defiance of this prochunatioii llashim Ali assemble*! both his own and Pw'mikr. 

llie Akazai elans, and occupying some positions within British territory, 

attacked the force on its niarcli. In th(^ spring of 1891, llierefore, the 

Hazara field force occupied the whole of tla^ territory of the two clans. 

llashim Ali Hed, but the rest of the leaders made terms, and agreed amongst 

otlier tlungs to refuse shelter to llashim Ali, and to surremler liim if ho re^ 

entered nunr country. Next year, however, it was fimiul-that this chief had 

not only returned, but had settle*! down at lhii*>. The elan was ordered, 

accordingly, to evict or surrender him within a month, and as the lead(*rs 

did not comply, a force was sent up to Ihiio, whiidi was occui)i(Ml and tin*. 

<lef(»iices’ destroyed, but llashim Ali again (\seap(Ml and is still at large. 

Tlic two elans *)f the Ynsufzai tribe whu*h inhabit the liaiier valley, north 
of P(‘shawar, ma*le two serious raids on the adjacent villag<.*H in ISS4^ ainl 
a bloeka*le was establislu'd which failed to have the tlesin**! results until 
early in 18S7, when the leadtTS aecepte*! the tcu'ins ottered by th*^ (icjvern- 
nu'Ut of linlia. Many other raids of a le.ss serious iiatui*e t*n>k place along 
the frcaitier, but in no case was noteworthy resistance* ottered when letribu- 
tion was *lemande*l. Painily *>r tribal fend, as mu<*.h as the desire of booty, 
seems to havc^ b*'eu the actuating impulse in iu*>st *jf lliese occurrcuces. 


.lien - - Imi.'hm• tml 
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Kn.slnnn' is a c<miposit(^ State of eomparatm^ly modern c*mstitution. Its KiiMlinitT. 
more c*nTC’ct title is Jammu au*l Kashmer, f*u* reasons given below. It 

e*)mpri.s**s first, the valh^y from wlih h it tak<^s 
its moie p*>pular name, si*eon<lly. tlie State of 
rianimii lying amongst tln^ southern spurs of tlie 
>- AVeste!'!) Himalayas, and then, thci three outlying 
nu. tracts *)rj^a(lak, Ihiltistan or Skard*), ainl (lilgit. 

mill .IlllM. •I.'ll* »!■'- 1 • , ,1-1 *. 

witJi Chitral, KasJimcr itself was under Skythian 
or llimlu chief’s till the beginning *.)f tlie llLli c(‘.ntiirv, when the last of his lim^ 
was oiiste*! l»y his Mnsalmaii minister. At the eiul of the 10th century, the 
hhnperor Akl)ar occui>ie*l the valley, and atta*!lK**l it to the e.rowii *)f i)elhi. 

About tlui mithlle *)f tin* iSih century it fell a prey to an Afglian adventurer, 
whose; lim* siiecuml)***! t*) Kanjit Singh in lsl9. On the downfall of th(i 
Sikh j>ower in iJs lO, the British (iovernmeiu jna<le it *)ver to the Rajah of 
rlanimii, *)n c(*rtaiu ctnulitions of dependence and military service, with th<5 
])ayment of a sum of Rx. 7r>0,00tt. Jammu is a sub-llimalayan tract which 
has always been rule**! since history began by a dynasty of the Dogra 
Rajput tri))e. TTmler the i)rotectioii of Ifaiijit Singh, the representatives of 
this family obtaineil poss(;ssion *>f all the neighbouring petty States in the 
hills, and in the e*mrs(; of internecine struggles the most p*iwerful survive*! 
to become tlie ruler of tin*, present Jammu province of the Kaslkinor State, 
aii*l with the exception of the small estate of Punch, which is hehl on 
subor*linate tenur*!, tlie rest *)f tlu* lim* was absorb*.**!. The population of 
Jamiyu at the last census, iiiclmliiig Punch, was 1,499,7)4^3; and that of 
Kashmer 949,041, of wliich alMiut 119,000 arc included in the city of Srinagar. 

No trustworthy census seems to have been taken before 1891. Provhnis 
to tin; famine of 1878 80, natives of Kashmer wore forbidden to leave tl^) 

State, but in the stress of circumstaiic.es during the above years this 
prohibition was ri*.laxed, and numbers of people crossed the passes into the 
towns of the North l*anjab. It appears, however, from the last census, that, 
with the cxceiition of a eolony of weavers in Amritsar and the noiglibour- 
hood, most of tin* emigrants have since returned to their native land. In 
1885, the Maharajah Raubir Singh di**d, and was succeeded liy his eldest 
son, Pratap Singh. The opportunity was taken of making a change in the 
political relations betw^een the Goverunieiit *)f India and this State, in order 
that the representative of the former might be in a better position to 
influence the chief to undertake reforms in the administration, wlu(3h the 
events of several years preceding the death of the late ruler liad pro>V»d to 
be urgently needed. But, after ’ four years of power, the Maharajah 
voluntarily resigned all active participation in the administration of his 
State, and a council, consisting of his two brothers and some selected • 
officials, was sanctioned by the Government of India. In 1891, at the 
request of the chief, some *)f his powers were restored, and ho became 
President of the aforesaid council. The system has worked satisfactorily* 

0.^ c 2 and 
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and several of the more important reforms have been taken in hand. • A 
railway has been built between Sialkot and Jammu, which was opened in 
March 181)0. A road suitable for light wheel traffic has been completed 
between Rawal J^indi and the western portion of the Jhelam valley iii 
Kashmer. Telegraphic and postal arrangements have been placed ip the 
hands of the British authorities. A land revenue settlement under a British 
officer has made considerable progress. ' ^ 

Ladak .—The Wazirats of Ladak formerly belonged to Chinese Thibet, but 
after some vicissitudes both this tract and Skardo fell before the Sikh 
troops. Ladak supports a j)opula(ion of only 28,250, and Skardd its 
neighbour of a little over 110,000. The frontier lino to the north of these 
tracts has m»t yet bec'ii d(»inarcate<l, owing to the great height of the ranges 
of mountains that run along it, and tlu' spai’sity of ])opulaiion and means of 
supporting it. Of late years, however, the tract has been traversed by 
many travellers, and its g<*niaal ffjaturcs are jnetty fairly ascertained. The 
work of Cai>tains Youngluisl)and and Dow'er and Mr. Conway in this direction 
has been duly recognised by the Royal (biographical Society and others 
interested in the scientific exploration of siudi interesting and little know'U 
parts of the w'oiid. 

(jilffit seems to have been independent till the beginning of the 19th 
century, but owing to the inter-tril>al feuds of the chiefs of Yasin, Punial 
and Nagyr it fell a prey to tlu5 Sikhs in the earlier years of their occupation 
of Kaslinier. It is se])aiat('d from the rest of that State by moimtain 
ranges of considoiable lioight, traversed by few and difficult passes. A 
rough census by hoiisehohls that was taken in February 1891 shows a 
population of about 19,790. In 1877, the (lovornment of India thought it 
advisable to station an officer in (lilgit for political control. Ho w^as 
withdrawn, how^ever, in 1881 ; but in 1889, owing to the unsatisfactory 
relations between the Ka.shmer State; ami tin; fronti(;r chiefs of linnza and 
Nagyr, who are subordinate to and subsidised by Kashriicr the office wms 
re-established, and the' Slate garrison funiislicel by Kasinner, ])lac('d under 
the control of tin; Agi'iit. The ('halt Fort, which lies l)ctwi^en Kashmer anel 
the teri'itories ejf the two chie.*fs in fjui'stioii, had been for some years a 
disputed possessiem, anel in 1877 the Kashmer authorities occupied it with 
a small garrison. In 1888, howcve'i*, tlio two chiefs ceunbilled and ousted 
this tbreo, but the suzerain State rallied and expelled the intruders. 
During the next year the British Agent visiteiel the trac.t in (piestion, and 
got them to agree, in eonsieleratioii of a slight increase in the subsidy 
allow^ed them by Kashmer, to live in peace, and keep the I'oute through 
their country from the north clear for trade from Central Asia. In 1891 
it ai)p«;ared that they had not any intention of keeping their w'ord. A joint 
demonstration was made against Chalt, and though it dispersed without 
attacking the fort, the i)r()posal by the Agent and the Kashmer authorities 
t(r mak(; roads u[> to and through tlii;ir territory W'as not only declined, but 
led to the collection t)f the hostile tribes for the purpose of obstructing the 
project. After sharp fighting, their positions were carried and occupied. 
•'I’he chief of Nagyr subiniitt'd, and was recognised by the Kashmer State, 
with the apjuoval of the Governimuit of India. His colleague of Hunza 
fled, and in his place his lialf-brotlier was installed, in September 1892. 
Both the (loverninent of India and the Kashmer State withdrew their 
subsidies in eonse(pien(!e of the misconduct of the two chiefs. 

Chitnd .—Next to Gilgit comes the State of Chitral, which since 1880 has 
included botli the tract originally known by that name and the Iiighcr 
valleys of Yasin and Mastiij. In 1878, the Mehtar or Shah Kathori, the 
Musalnian descendant of the probaWy very ancient Skythian dynasty, which 
has.hcld these secluded tracts as far back as history readies, acknowledged 
his subordination to Kashmer and accepted from that State a subsidy of 
Rx. 1,200, which was raised 10 years later to lix. 1,800, with a small 
addition from the Government of India. Since the abortive outbreak of 
Pahlwaii Bahadur, of Upper Chitral or Yasin, in 1880, and the occupation 
of his teritory by the Mehtar Kathori, the latter has done much to 
strengthen the position of the Kashmer State in this direction. In turn, 
Chitral has been formally taken under the protection of the British 

Government, 
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Government, with reference to possible eucroaclmient from the side of North Wksterr 

Afghanistan, q. curious form of expulsion. In 1892 the Mehtar, AmanulMulk, 

died, and his younger son was recognised as his .successor. The uncle of the 

young Chief, however, attacked and murdere<l his nephew, and tlaui had in 

tupi to retire before the elder brother of the deceased, Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 

is now in possession. 

• 

DtVy-To the south of Chitral lies the small state of Dir, which for some 
time was connected with Kashmer through obligations incurred by the 
lato chief for aid rendered by the latter state in a fraternal struggle for the 
throne. His son, however, was, in 1800, expelled by the (liief uf Jandol, 
and sought refuge in Swat. 

Chilas, S^c. — Between Gilgit and tlie north-western (•ornor of the INnijab Ohilas, &c. 
lie several small States, known as Shin Yiighistan. Ot this litlle-knewn 
tract the most important commiiiiitios are tliosc of C^hilas and Darel, )»oth 
of Avhich pay a nominal tributcj in gold dust to Kashmer. Darel li(‘s on 
the right bank of the Indus, and, beyond lielping Vasin against Cliitral in 
1880, does not appear to have been concerned in ajiy of the frontier struggles. 

Ghilas is situated on the opposite, or Kasliiner, bank, l)et\V(.‘eu the Tor Valley 
and the Nanga l^irbat, tlie highest peak of the Himalaya in tliis direction. 

It has come prominently to notice sinc<i the end of the peiiod to wliicli this 
review, strictly speaking, ndatos, by reason of an attack made by some of 
its villages upon the iieighbonriiig Gilgit frontier, u(‘C(\ssilafing military 
action, and tlie punishment of the ti-ibes concerned. TJic paeifieation of 
this ])art of the country is likely lo facilitiit(i communication between India 
and Gilgit, as a route by tin: Kliagan Valhw hasbi'cn found which will prove 
more i)racticable tlian those across the mountains. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN FRONTIER STATES AND TRIBES. 

The largo and interesting State of Nii)al may be faiily taken to belong to 
India, though its political connection with the latter may hap])en to l)e at srAT^•s^v^^^^ 
present less close than that of other frontier traets. 'J'ho gn^ater part of 
the eountry lies to the .south of the main chain of the Himalaya, and, in Nipal 
spite of the deadly (dimate of the forest Ixdt that iiitervimo.s, eommuiiication 
with the ])lains of India is, on the whole, easier than with Thibet, whudi is 
only reached by long and dilficult passes over the snowy ranges at the point 
where the latter are at their greate.st elevation. Tlicai, again, though tlui mass 
of tlic population of the State is. without doubt, of traiis-llimahiyan origin, 
and akin to the Mongoloidicr races that border India on the north, there is a 
strong strain of Indian blood throughout the low(ir valley, due to the fliglit 
thither (.)f Hindus drivcm from the plains of Oudh and Bihar by the Musalnuin 
invasions,or even earli(n‘,and the modern ruling rac(J,not without some reason, 
claims descent from the same taiuicstor as tlie family that has uniiitoiTuptedly 
(jcoupicd tlie throne of the oldest and most honoui ed State; in Rajpulana. 

It was the incursion of tliis racu;, indeed, that caused the preceding dynasty 
of Nipal to enter into political negotiations with the British, when the 
latter had been but a sliort time settled on the Ilughli. Aid, howev(*r, 
could not be given in time to prevent the weaken* from falling before the 
invader, but within the same generation a similar application had to be 
made by the Gurkha ("hiof himself, when his aggressive action towjirds 
Thibet had embroiled him with China. For many years after this, with the 
exception of the sharp fighting of 1814, the British Government coufnied its 
attoutiou to commercial intercourse, and the occasional protection of 
members of the ruling family whom the course of palace affiiirs compelled . 
to leave their home. On the accession to power of the greatest of Nipali 
Ministers, Jang Bahadur, in 1846, relations, won; drawn closer, more 
especially after that statesman had, to use his own expres.sion, which has 
become historical, stood on London Bridge.” Ncvc^rtheless, Nipal adhered 
to its general policy of seclusion, and in the eases of distiirliance that have 
arisen more than once between this State and the Thibetan authorities tlie 
intervention of the Government of India has not been invoked. The deaUi 
of Jang Bahadur, in 1877, was followed by some disorder, arising, in the 
first instance, from family disputes about his estates. His successor was 
0 . 9 . c 3 Sir 
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Sir llanodip Singh, his younger brother, who, after weathering one or two 
conspiracies, hdi a victim to another, headed by some of his nephews, in 
IHSf). Jhr Shsimslim*, one of the successful aspirants to power, was 
appointed Minister by the Maliaraja Dhiraj, then 10 years old, and, follow¬ 
ing the precedent of his late uncle, united his family with that on the throne 
by marrying, in 1S80, two of his daughters to the presi^nt oh(*uj)ant thereof. 
Nothing else of special noti^ ocinirred during the decade as between the 
British Government and this State, excejitiiig a courteous relaxation*t>y the 
latter, in 1888, of the rules niuler wliicli Gurklias recruits for its army could bo 
obtained from Nipal by tlu^ former. Certain of the hill tribes of the State 
furnish ailmirable material ibr regiments employed all along the uorihern 
frontier, from the runjah to Burma, ami to ket.}) up the strmigth of tlu'se 
troops by recruitment (mtirely beyond British territory liad always been a 
matter of some dinicnlty, which tlie negotiations of 1888 removed. So 
entirely have the Nipal authorities met the wishes of the Government of 
India in thi.s matter, tliat in tin? year 1 HOI-02 mon^ men than were actually 
asked foi* were allowed to present tln'inselvos before tluj British recruiting 
oilicors; the ri'sult being an improvenumt in the average of those soh^cted. 
At the special reipiest of the Minisl(*r, his Kxcellesicy Lord lioberts visited 
Nipal, in March 1802, and saw a review of all the 1rooj)s availahlo in or near 
Kliatmandu, an ’nni'xainpled manifestation of confidence and cordiality on 
the part of tliis hitherto exclusive State. Nipal, it should be mentioned, 
though paying no tributes to the British Govenunent, is in the habit of send¬ 
ing one of the nobles of tlie Court witli message's and presents to greet a 
new Viceroy on his arrival at Calcutta. 

This Stale was not inelmled in the census operations, so then? is no trust¬ 
worthy information n;ganling its ]H)pnlatioii. which is estimated, however, 
at about 2,0(M),()00. The revmiue is similarly staled to 1)(‘ about 
Kx. l,r)0d,d<M), and the military force at t)20 guns, l,0o(> gunners, oO 
cavalry, and 48,000 infantry. A]>art from its size ami imiiortance as a 
frontier State, Nipal has a sp(‘(!ial interest of its own, socially and ethnolo- 
gically. Then? are races ami dialects in the fastnesses of the Hiimdaya of 
which no specimens are ffniml elsewlu're, wdiilst in tlu* llimlii or non-lhidd- 
histic i»art of tin? country Brahmanic orthodoxy is to bo seen in its fullest 
development, and therefore vm-y dittereiit fi-oni what it is in India itsidf, for 
the gn‘at valh?y enjoys the distimition of l»eing the only important tract in 
the country in which the Musalman conqueror never managed to set 
foot. 

Jikohin is another Himalayan State that lies iiolitically beyond British 
India, though connection witli it is maintained by engagements and subsi- 
di(?s. Tlie govei niiient is dual in form, the spiritual chi(?f lieing ahvays an 
incarnation of the foumhu* of tlu? State, who came from Thibet Iietweeii 
four and five centuries ago. The ailministratiou is in the liaiids of the 
temporal Kaja, who is elected from amongst the great oflici'rs of statiJ. 
Intercourse between Bholau ami the Britisli began, practically, witli the 
occupation of Assam by tlic latter, and Mas confined to frequent disputes 
about the possession of tlie It) dwar, or passes, leading from the foot 
of the Bholan hills to tlio plains. Some of these liad been in the hands of 
the Assam Goveinnu'ut, others were held Jointly on highly inconvenient 
terms, and collisions betM'(?en the oflicialsofboth States were frequent. The 
Bhotani,^moreover, made more tlian one imtraudiiig expedition into the border 
territory, as they liad been accustomed to do in days gone by. A mission 
Avas accordingly sent, in 1 SOLI, to explain the demands of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the consequences of refusal to agree to them. The envoys Avero 
subjected to gross outrage and insult, and the consefpience was the occupa¬ 
tion of some disputed territory, and the conclusion of the required agree¬ 
ment. In compensation for the rights of IMiotaiiover the passes, the British 
agreed to pay a yearly subsidy of Itx. 5,000 out of the revenue of those 
tracts. This subsidy lias on more than one occasion been withheld tem¬ 
porally, in consequence of raids from the hills. The last occasion was in 
«1889. Luring the last 12 years or so there have been frequent internal 
disturbances, apd once a collision with the Thibetan Government, but no 
interference by the Government of India has been tliouglit advisable. No 
information regarding * the area, population, or revenue of Bhotan is avail¬ 
able. 
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ablo. The trade of the State with India, so far as it is registered, amounted, Northern and 

in 1891-92, to Kx. 18,489 from the hills into India, and Ilx. 13,485 from 

India to Bhotan. ' *• ' 

Sikkim .—Between Nipal and Bhotan is situated 1 lie small State of Sikkim, 
or.tho “ New Valaec,” known to tluj inhabitants as Kong, and to Thibet as ‘ * 
the “ land of rice.” Like Bliotan, it owes ils politind Origin to a settler, 
from Thibet, whose grandson estaldishcd himself thei e about tlu' middle of 
the 17m century, 'ilic original possessions, howev('r, weri^ curtailed by the 
Bhotaui from the cast, and the Kipali from the south and w(‘sl, but at the 
cud of the British collision with the Gurkha, in 1815, the acquisitions of the 
latter were returned to Sikkim. In 1835 tin* tract round l.)arjiling was ceded 
to the*British, on payment of Kx. <>()() annually, an allowance that was raised, 
as a mark of personal consideration for the Mahaiaja, to Kx. 909 in IstJH, and 
to Kx. 1,200 five years later. Ihjtween 1880 and 1883 troniiles arose owing to 
the juetonsions of the son of tlie third wife of the Maharaja’s father, who, on 
becoming a widow, had married again, the i)retender being lluj issue of this 
second union. In order to sup])ort his title of brother to tlu* Gliief, the 
aspirant called iu tlie aid of the Thibetan custom of polyandry, and liad two 
children })y the lady betrothed to his sijvereigu before the latter liad even 
set eyes on her. llu' Maharaja thereupon do<diue<l t<^ advance tpiy further 
iu the matrimonial venture, and paid too little attention«to the intrigues 
being carried on against bim from the safe distanei^ of 'Fliibet. On the 
advice of the British ollicer at Darjiling, he Avas indii(*ed to jiay a ceremonial 
visit to Thibet in 18S5, but he remaineil there, out of n'acdi of furtlun* counsel, * 
until th(i (Mid of 1887. In the meanwhile, llu' Thibetans had oeciipiod a 
portion of Sikkim territoi} and built a fort then\ Avhieli they refused to 
eviKMuite. An expedition was accordingly undcrlakeu by llui Government 
of India early in I8SH, which ivsiilted in tlie expulsion of the invaders back 
to Thibet. jSbigotiations then liogan belwecMi tlie Ih*itish and an envoy of 
Ihe (3iinese (jovenimont, the end of which was a (Vmvemtion on the Sikkim 
((uestioii, iiiulei* whicdi tlu^ boundaries wore settled and the protectorate of the 
Ib-itisli (Joveniment recognis(.-d. A rcsidimt jiolitical oilieer, subordinate to 
the Dcqinty (’oinniissioniM' of Darjiling, Avas appointed, under Avhose ausiiices, 
and Avith tlie aid of a repr(\s(Mitativ(‘ council of local notablo.s, comnnniica- 
lions belAA'een the P>ritisli and the Thiludaii froutiiMs luiA'e bc(Mi coniplet(»d, 
and the State revenue placed on a satisfactory basis. The Maliaraja, how¬ 
ever, (leeliiied to lake any iiit(Mi‘st iu th(^ iu^av order of things, or to iv.sido 
at his ca])ital, and in March 1892 he secretly left the palace where h(' had 
be(Mi living for the last two years, and attempted to break through into 
'rhibet. The Nijiali authoriti(‘s, hoAvever, stopped him, and after communi¬ 
cating with the British GoA^ermneiit, escorted tlmir captive to Darjiling, 

AAdiere he has since been detained. The iqiportunity alford(Ml by th(\se 
occurreiKMis Avas taken to make gcmeral arrangements regarding tin? trade 
belweiMi Thibet and India. 

Xh(> ar<Mi of Sikkim is estimated at about 2,820 s(piare mil(\s, tlie population, 
according to an enumeration made during March and April 1891, is about 
30,400, and the revenue Kx. 5,820. In 1889 it Avas no more than Kx. 2,034. 

Miniif)ur.—YoY ihe first half of the decade under review Manipur came Manijnr. 
under the liead of a frontier State, but since the addition of Upper Burma 
and North Lushailaiid to the empire, it has become an enclave in British 
territory. It Avas cohmised, in all jirobability, l)y tlie same Mongoloid stock 
that possessed Mogaung, in TTpper Burma, a branch of the Kakhyin. In the 
early years of last century, however, the tliicf embraced Hinduism, and his 
descendants, as iu the case of Nipal, are of conspicuous orthodoxy. The * 
repeated invasions of this State by the Burmese Avere the immediate causes 
of overtures to the British, and witli the aid of the latter the independence 
of Manipur Avas recognised by tlic King of Ava iu 1820. During the next 
60 years there were frequent dynastic and jialaco outbreaks, ag is not 
unusual in such cireumstances. Tlic late Kaja died in 1886 and vras 
succeeded by his son. Sir Ghandra Singh. The pretenders avIio rose against 
the latter were defeated on tlie Kachar frontier, and deported to •C’hutia 
Nagpur, in Bengal. Next year there Avere tAvo more? risings, which ende*d 
in much the same way. Then folloAVcd operations, Avhich iu 1888 were 
finally successful, against the Kaiiojiau and Ghuksad tribes on the eastern 

0.9. c 4 frontier. 
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Nobtrkrn and frontier. But within two years more trouble arose. The Baja’s family was 

Easi*bbh^romt»r gpjii; intQ two factions; the first consisting of the Chief himself and his 

States AND s. uterine brothers ; the other comprised from half-brothers led by the 

Sonapatii or commander of the army. In September 1890 the latter made a 
night demonstration against the palace, and the terror-stricken Maharaja 
took refuge at the Besidency. On the following day, contrary to the advice 
of the Political Agent, the Maharaja decided to abdicate, and le^ the 
country. His three full-brothers accompanied him to the nearest British 
district, from which point of vantage he rescinded his determination, and 
requested the British Govoriimeiit to aid him in recovering his State. In 
the mesinwhile, the eldest of the half-brother.s had occupied the throne. The 
Government of India, seeing that the Maharaja was incompetent to maintain 
his authority over his own family, decided to recognise the occupant of the 
throne, but found it iic^ccssary to order the Senapati to be deported from 
Manipur, where his influence had been so fruitful of disturbance. The 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, the province to the administration of which 
the supervision of this State is entrusted, was directed to proceed to 
Manipur and communicate the recognition of the de facto Chief, aiul to 
carry out the instruction of the Government of Ijulia with respect to tlie 
Senapati. • Mr. Quinton loft Assam, accordingly, Avith an escort of 400 men 
of the Assam Gurkha Battalions, under lacutenant (Colonel Skene. The 
force was supported by tiOO iiKui on their way from Silchar, and the Besi- 
. dency escort. On arrival at TNIanipur the ('hief Commissioner Avas met and 
saluted by the Regent, as he was ollicially entitled, and the Sena]>ati. Mr. 
C^uinton announced that a durbar, or formal meeting, Avould be held the 
same day in the Residency. As the Senapati pleaded ill-health, it Avas 
decided to postpone the meeting till the following morning. On that occasion, 
too, ho failed to appear, on the same grounds, and the Regent admitted that he 
Avas unable to enforce his attendance. It Avas determined, therefore, to arrest 
the Seuaj)ati in his house, so, on the morning of tlu* following day, a party wjis 
sent for the purpose. The liousc Avas found to bo lined Avith troops, who had 
been summoned from the outskirts of the town for the occasion, and wore 
well armed and yu'ovided Avith ammunition. The force detached by the Chief 
Commissioner Avas insuflicient to dislodge them, and sharp figliting was kept 
up all day, the Ausitors being driven into tlie Residency prccinets. Jn the 
evening an armistice was arranged, and the tUiiof (Commissioner, with four 
other olficcrs, wont Avith a flag of truce to meet the Regent. They Avero 
taken prisoners, hoAvever, on their Avay to the palace, belieaded, and their 
bodies mutilated. The escort fought its Avay back to Silchar, and an exj>o- 
ditioii Avas at once dispatched in three columns, from Kohinia, Tammu, and 
Silchar, to restore order and exact the unconditional submission of the 
Regent and his relatives, Avith others concerned in the affair. The capital 
Avas leaclicd a foAv days o\^er a monili after the outbreak. Tt Avas found 
deserted, the arsenal destroyed, ami the principal buildings plundered. 
Within another month all those concerned in the disturbances had been 
captured. The Senapati, and the general Avho was concerned in the execu¬ 
tion of the Jiritish officers, Avere hanged after trial before a special (Commis¬ 
sion. A man coiujcrned in the murder of the Superintendent of Telegraplis 
met the same fate. The Itegcnt and 13 of his adherents were sentenced to 
transportation for life, and one of the do.scendants of a prominent member 
of the ruling family, a minor, was fonnally scdectcd by the Government of 
India for the vacant throne. Primogeniture was laid down as the future 
rule of succession. Until he attains his majority the superintendence 
of tlie State is vested in an officer of the British Government. The 
. late Maharaja, whose abdication led to the above occurrences, died in 
Calcutta towards the end of 1891. A tribute of Rx. 6,000 has been assessed 
on the State, with a fine of. Rx. 26,000, recoverable in five years, as a punish¬ 
ment for rebellion. The area of JVlanipur is about 7,600 square miles. In 
1881 the population AA’^as about 221,000, but the census returns for 1891 
were destroyed during the evacuation of the capital. The revenue is eati- 
;nated at Rx. 28,400. 

The AsBam The Assam Frontier IVibes .—The sub-Himalayan tracts along the Assam 

Frontier Tribea. frontier are parcelled out amongst seven main tribes, with three of which 
the British connection aro.so out of inaursions by the tribes into the plains 
within the Indian boundary. The Aka tribe, in its two sections, receive 

small 
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small subsidies from the Croveniment of India, and liavo some tracts of land nokthisiiii awo 
allotted to them in the ]>lains wliicli wore d('iuaroat(‘d in 1874-75. In 1883 Bastkew fbowtito 
a Jiritisli subject visited their country with tlu' object of collecting StatesakdTbibbb. 
specimens, agricultural and ethnologic, for an exhibition that was to bo 
held in C!alcutta. He was captured ami detained, and shortly aftt»rwards a 
village was plumfered and burnt. An exi)edilion was scnit, and one section 
ot the^^ka submitted at once, but it was not until 1888 that the other 
branch, “those who lurk in the cotton,” ceaseil to maintain their liostilo 
attitude. Tn the next year both received their sul>sidy, and matters have 
since remained on a peaceful footing. The m^xt tribe is that of the Datia, 
whose yclations with the liritish (Jovornment are much on tlie same linos as 
those of the Aka. Since 1874 75 there have l)een no disturbances, and the 
tribal annual meetings pass off harmoniously. In 188:1 a survey of part of 
tlndr cinmtry was mad«\ and the ollitior conducting it received a cordial 
welcome. The JMiri and flie Abor arc related, and tlie Dafla, also, are 
probably of llu' same stocl;, tliongli separated by tbe (ixigencies of existence 
in so inountainoiis a trad as that Avlion? they are now settled. Tlie Miri, 
however, are (hvseribed as a mild and peaceful race, e])ithets which cannot 
truthfully b(^ ap])lied in theii* follows. Tbe Abor havcj such a reputation for 
plunder ami violence that the want of po])uiati()n in the par|jS of tlfl^ country 
within their reach is attributed entirely to dread (»f tlnu'r raids. They are 
now, liow(^ver, under agreement Avith tin; (.JovernimMit of India to abstain 
from such interfenmccMvith their neigliboiirs, and if due forl)earanee be exer¬ 
cised in this r(\sj)('ct they niceive an annual subsidy of Rx. tlin. During the 
decade only om^ breach of ibi - uiuhustanding l(K)k ])lace, and even then the 
movement was not against a tribe actually Avitliin llritisli territory, tlioiigh 
under pr(»tection. Xo actual attack was made, owing to the occupation of the 
masfer positions by a mixed foiceof |)()li<*(^ ami military, during the time the 
Abor wen^ making preparations for tlnur raid. In a foAV immths quiet Avas 
rc'stonul, ami tlie [K>sts were (‘vaciiatcd in 1882 8:5. In 1888-89 another 
section of the Alan* liad to be t(uni)orarily blockaded, in eonseipience of the 
capture and niurdiu* of four British siiliji'cts. and nitribntion AA^as exacted. 

4'hc only ini(*rfeicnc(^ that has been found necessary Avilh the Mishmi, the 
neigldauirs and licucditary enemies r)f tluj >\bor, was dm^ to jirecisely similar 
causes. This Iribc, however, ar(' not under agnamient, and resort in 
consideralilo iiuiiib(u*s to the market of Sadia for trading jiiirposes. The 
bhvkado lasted from 1884 till tlie Avinterof 1887 88, Avhen the tribe gave, in, 
and paid coinpensatioii for their (ilfenei'. The Khamjiti, or Hkamti, caml the 
riiakial, are Shan immigrants from North Burma. The latter IIah^ entirely, 
the former mostly, Avilliin Britisli territory. Tlie Klianqiti receive some small 
.subsidy from (iovcrnuKuit, and furnish a fcAV armed men for the protection 
of llie villages round Sadia. Tin; Singh-plio, Avith their half-breeds, the 
Diiania, are alliiKl to the Kliyin on tlie east, ami the Naga tribes ou 
tlie Avest and soutli-AV(\st. Tlicy have liecn settled in Assam just a cen¬ 
tury, l)ut only a pi»rtion of the community lives Avithin Avhat is known 
as the Inner line, of British territory, that is, the sjiherc of administration. 

The rest haunt the hilly tract intervening lietAveen the Brahmaputra and 
the IraAVtidi, and most of ilic dealings of the British Avith them arc cmi- 
diicteil from the side of Burma, uot from Assam. The Naga tribes, of Avhicli 
there are Iiah) Avithin British territory, wi;re given to almost aniinal raids 
on the plains up to 1800, Avhen a permanent occupation of the outskirts of 
the tract Avas undertaken. After tliis stej) the raids became foAver, but wore 
never entirely stopped, so the local headquarters Avero iiiovimI higher uji, to 
Kohima, in 1878. A particularly violent and Avitlespread outbreak in 1879, 
in which much loss of valuable lif(> occurred, induced the Government of 
India to constitute Kohima a permanent military station, and to administer 
the Avholc tract as British territory. Since theji matters have quieted down. 

Other divisions of the Nagas, however, on the border of the Sibsagar dis¬ 
trict, repeatedly violated the frontier in the course of intertribal ftmds, and 
in 1884-^85 art expedition Avas sent against those residing betAvoen the British 
districts and the Dikliu Jliver. Ultimately it avus found that in order tq 
obtain complete control over the tribes in question it would be necessary to 
incorporate this tract Avith the adjacent district, and admini.^er it as British 
territory. It now forms, therefor®, the Mokokchang subdivision of the 
Naga Hills district of Assam. 

O.Q, D Bordering 
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KoKTiieiui AMD Bordering on Assam and Bengal, to the cast, lies a considerable stretch 

SfxrBs** of hilly country inhabited by various tribes known collectively as Lushai, 

TninS.**''’ and formerly as Knki. Eor many years they have been in the habit of 

A..itm making marauding exi)editions on the villages and settlements on the plains 

just below their hill fastnesses, but up to 1888 the imlicy of the Government 
of India vras to refrain from more interference than that chlled for in con¬ 
nection with the prevention and punishment of raids of the sort mentioned 
above. The tract was divided into North and South TiUshai land, the former 
under the Assam administration, the latter under the Government of Bengal. 
At the end of 1888 a survey party on the Chittagong frontier was cut 'up 
by one of the tribes, and shortly afterwards a serious raid was made near 
Dcmagiri. A force of about 1,2d0 men with two guns was then marched to 
Lungleh, making a good road as it w’out; a stockaded post was established 
there, and loft for the rainy season Avith a garrison of 200 frontier police. 
Before leaving the country the expedition punished the tribe engaged in 
the murder of the .survey })arty. Next season oi)erations were resumed 
from Lunghdi, and the road was carried on towai’ds llaka, in the Chin Hills, 
under Burma. In North Jmshai laud, too, a column Avas engaged in 
establishing an outjtost, at a place called Aijal, with a .subsidiary one at 
Changsil/ the termination of tin? river route toBilchar. In Soptomijor 1890, 
the .surrounding tril)(?s ros<? against these posts ami killed the imlitical 
oflicer left in charge. Iieinforc(?monts Aven? pushed forw’ard, and the 
.suiTcndcr enforced of the chiefs i-onceimod in the. attacks upon the two posts. 
Another attack Inni been made in the meantime ui)on the fort betAvecii 
Lungleh and Haka, Avhich Avas disposcil of in tin? same way as that to the 
north, h'or more than a year no further outbreaks ot;curred, but in March 
1892 a general vising took place. The political Agent of the Northern 
Division was attacked, the S«ii)erintendent (»f the Southern Hills Avas forced 
to stockade himself, and a tribe set out for Kachar, where it raided a tea- 
garden, killing 38 labourers and capturing four more. Punitive measures 
Avere .sj)eedily taken, and, on the unexpected appearance of a column from 
the Burma side of their hills, the Taishai made full submi.ssion. In order to 
bring the Avholo tract into onler, the Government of India decided to place 
the northern and soiithoni Jm.shai country with the Chittagong Hills under 
the A.S8am administration, following the recommendations of a (.Wfercnce 
on the subject held early in 1892. It is expected that the transfer of the 
southern division and the Chittagong Hill tracts Avill be made during the 
cuiTcnt open .s(?ason. 

Burma States. The next subtUvision of the pre.sent subject treats'of the organisiition of the 

relations between the British (TOA'(?mment and sundry Native States, that fol¬ 
lowed, for the most part, the actiuisition of the kingdom of Upper Burma. 
In some eases those relations were well enough defined and recognised. In 
others, as often occurs in similar circumstances, the link between the 
suzerain and the rest was only just as strong as the foWncr happened tp be, 
at the moment, in a po.sition to maintain. In the case of the 8han States, 
the relation to the Court of Ava seems to have been fairly definite. Karon-ni 
Avas at i.ssue from time to time about its position, whilst the hill tribes, 
such as the Khyin and Kakhyin, Avhilst admitting their territorial position 
with regard to Burma, took ev'ery .stop to render this the utmost limit of 
the king’s demand upon them, so the extent of the authority that was 
actually ejcercLscil over them was very shadowy. From the following account 
of Avhat has taken place with regard to these different tracts, it will be seen 
« that, on the whole, the seven years of British rule have done much to set 
these? relations on a solid footing. 

Shan States. The Shan States .—^These States passed under British protection at the 

annexation of Upper Burma, of which they formed an integral part. They 
fall into three territorial groups: first, those west of the Irawadi ; secondly, 
the cis-Salwin group; and lastly, the trans-Salwin States. Of the first 
group, the two largest States have been incorporated into the surrounding 
Britisfh districts, owing to the rebellion and intrigues of the Saubwa, or local 
chiefs. The 'Wuntho chief from the first manifested his disinclination to 
acquiesce in tho now Stat<? of affairs, and after having been brought into 
nominal submission in 1889-87, broke* out again early in 1891. Active 
measures Avere resumed, with the result that the chief and his father sought 

refuge 
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rofugo amongst tho Kakhjiii tribes, and Wuntho became Dritisli territory. 
Much the same tiling happened to tho State of Kale, though there was no 
active hostility against the British, but rather against the chief, who, in con¬ 
sequence of internal dissension, had been placcMl in power by that (Tovorn- 
meut. The ex-Saubwa, having repeatedly violated tin; conditions on whu’.h 
ho had received •British protection, finally surrendered, and lives on his jwn- 
sion in Mandalay, llis .successor was found to be implicated in the 'Wuntho 
rebellion and other intrigues, and ho was deported uceordingly to Itanguon, 
and the State incorporated in the Upjier Khyindwin district. The threo 
o^cr States in this group are comparatively small. Two of them, ILsaung- 
hsnp and Hkamti-Singaling, are situated on the Khyindwin river ; tlu! third 
near tho head-waters of tho western branch of the Ira wadi. They have 
peacefully and willingly entered into the British system of tributaries. 
Betwoen the Trawadi and the Salwin bo 44 States. At the time of the 
annexation of Upper Bni'ina the ('hirfs AV'erc engaged in one of .sevi'ral 
attonqits to throw off tho yoke of Maiwlalay. Some tif them had retired 
across the Salwin, and from thence invited one of tho Burma lading family to 
as-sume sovereignty over a .sort of confederation of their dominions, inde¬ 
pendent of his relatives. During tho year ISHG a considerable number of 
the States in question were under this coalition. In the early piwt of 1S<S7 
SI Briti.sh force entered tho tract, and tho allies speedily dftsolved tho con¬ 
federacy and tendered snbmi.ssion. With the exccjition of two, they have 
b(?on places! under the superinfendeueo of British agemts, one at Fort 
Stedman, tho other at La.shio. With tho exccjitioii of one State, where there 
was one of the not unusual dis}>lacements of a Cfiiief by one of his rela¬ 
tives, afiairs have been cpiiet .since tho above arrangement was made. 
Across the Siilwin there arc 10 S(at(‘s, to five of Avhieh tho Siamese lulvanced 
claims. The matter wa.s investigated and it was found tho claim could not 
be atlmitted. A special Commission afterwards settled tho boundaries 
between the British and Siamese territories in this direction. The final de¬ 
cision as to tho jiolitical status of these chiefs has not yet been passed. The 
largest of this other trans-Salwiu States, Kyaiugton, with its dependen¬ 
cies, has been decided to be not iiichuhnl in British India, so it is dealt with 
as if in subonlinato adliance, and the (fiiicf has been confirmed in his rights 
under a special form of deiid, but it is rejiorted that he has not got his 
frontiers under .sati.sfactory control. 

Karen-ui .—Tho 001111117 of tho so-called lied Karens lies betAvecn the 
Salwin and the Shan States, on the north and oast, and Burma on the 
south and Avest. It is «livi»led into eiust and west Kareii-ni, and in each 
section, though tlioi’c are numerous petty Chieftains, one (Jliiof is ackuow- 
ledgeil to be tho local superior. 'I'he independence of this tract has boon 
continually threatened by the rulers of Burma, and it Avas not until 1875 
that the latter foimally abandoned their claims to sovereignty over the 
Ave.steru portion. As to the eastern, there had been no doubt acts of 
allegiance on the part of the (fiiief, but they Avere never recognised by the 
British, Avho consistently regarthal tho Avhole tract as independent. In 
1888, however, the Chief of the eastern division attacked the Shan States 
on his frontier, and an expedition had to be sent to occupy his capital, lie 
Avas subse<tuently disposed in favour of his nephew, Avho, like tho Chief of 
the western division of tho tract, is now by agreements passed in 1899 
and 1892 respectively, recognised and confirmed as tributary of tho 
British Empire. It may be mentioned that during the expedition of 
1888-89 tho Siamese Government was asked to help in preventing tho 
escape of the fugitive Chief across the Salwin, and advantage was taken of 
the intervention to occupy a tract east of that river, but subject to tho 
Karen-ni. Next year a ('ommis.siou Avas sent to inquire into the claim of 
the new Chief to this territory, and though the biainesc, at whose instance 
the investigation Avas held, declined to take part in th(j proceedings, tho 
boundary then laid down was subsequently accepted by that Government. 
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BURMESE FRONTIER TRIBES. 

The Khi/iti {Chins ).—Tho Chins come into tlin catofiiory of frontier tribes 
only M'ith roforoneo to tlu* ])liun-lracts of Burma, since tlic hill-country, in 
•which they live, and from Avhich they derive their Bnnnesp appellation,'lies 
well within the ])olitical limits of the British h^mpire. They are divided into 
several larffc tril) 0 §!, of Avhieh the more important are the Tashon, ^anhiiu, 
Siyin, Ilaka, Yokwa, and (.Jhinbok. Most of them have been engsigetl at 
some time or other in raids outlie atljacent villages in tho plains, and puni¬ 
tive measures ha<l to be taken against the Siyin and Kanhau in 1888 -89, 
and in tho following yeai’ against tho I'aslion, Yokwa, anil Haka. Tho 
(Hiinbok were not Hiniilarly visited till the year after. British giirrisons 
were established at two points in tho first instance. Fort White and llaka, 
but in 01 a thiul centre of operations was found advisable, and Yaiul- 
wiu was seloetcd for the control of the 80111110 ™ tribes, among.st whom the 
Chinbok wore sevci’cly punished for their raids. In 1801-02 operations on 
a far larger .scale ami on a carefully iiropared scheme were undertaken. 
Two columns h'ft Fort White. The lirst explored all the country to the 
north, between their base and Manipur, and then advanced into tho Nwen- 
gal courftry, on the Lu.shai border. The second column, which was in¬ 
tended for this latter task, was diverted into the North J.,ushai tract, and, 
on its return, was .sent on to J.nnglch, in the south, where there had been 
.sei'ious trouble with the J.nshai tril.'cs of that division, in addition to tho 
Avorl of exploration, }mcification, and jaini.shment, some exe,ellont roads 
were completed by a reginumt of M.-idras J*ioneers. From llaka, three 
columns were de.si»atchcd during 1891-92. 'J'he Baiingshi? dclachmeut 
vi.sited the whole of the country within tlii'ir as.signed beat with only one 
hostile experience. Tho 'riaiitang column was eipially successful in their 
operations, and the Tashons, for Avhoso subjugation an unusually largo force 
was allowed, as the re.st of the ('hin tribes considered this tribe to be on a 
par in strength with the British, after failing to achieve a general coalition, 
made friendly overture.s, and .submitted jjoacefully to the eslablishnient of a 
temjmrary po.st in their chief village. 'I’he Yaudwin e.xpedition, ti»o, was a 
.short and peaceful one. Niiw ground was explored, tribute collected, and 
collision avoided. A .scheme is now under consideration for combining the 
administration i>f the Chin Hills into one centre, under tho control of an 
Agimt at Falam, tho ])lace occupied in the Tashon tract , with as.si.stant.s 
at Fort White, llaka, and other places, as necessary. 

The Kakhj/in (Kuchins). The Kachin country has been deiscribed as. 
lying in the mountain tract that defines the valley of the Irawadi north of 
llotlia, and in the ailjaeent hills as far as the Hkamti plain.s on the north. 
But there arc many tribes of cognate race on both sides of these limit.s. Of 
the country il.self little was known north of thoTajnng Riv'cr, until 1890-91, 
wlmn an cxidoring cxiH'ditioii was undertaken by British oflicers. from 
Burma. It was reported in that year that the cx-Sauhwa of Wuntho, who 
was mentioned in comiee.tion w’itli the Slmn »Statcs above, was stirring up 
tho Kachin tribes to make raids on British territory. Two columns, there¬ 
fore, were despatched by different, routes into the Moganng and Indaugyi 
country, and though they just mis.sed capturing the fugitive after the only 
engagement that took jdace, his j)owor was broken and ho him.self di'iven, 
it is believed, acro.ss the Chinese frontier. Two other columns operated in 
this tract during tho season, vi.siting the Hukong and Kaukkwe valleys 
re.spectively. The object was mainly to give the inhabitants to exactly 
understand their position with reference to the British Government, and 
but little re.si8tanco was met with in the progress of the latter column, and 
in that of tho former none at all. It is worth noting that on this expedi¬ 
tion it column from Assam joined that from Burma in this hitherto little 
known region. Other columns were detached on .service in tho north 
of Katha and in tho south of the Bhamu districts, chiefly to collect tribute, 
obtain possession of guns from tho tribes that had made raids on the 
surrounding districts, and generally to caiTy out tho policy of pacification 
of these unruly tracts that had been adopted as the main principle of the 
operations as a whole. In the case of tho foi*mer column only was any 

resistance 
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. resistance olfered, and even then it was slight and imrely local in charactei". BunuEgB 
In the case of the little known country to the east of the Irawadi more Tribes. 

difficulty was experienced. Ever since 1886 the tribes of this tract had •• 

been giving trouble to the bordering villages, as (hey not only indulged in 
^ho exercise of their own iwcdatory inclinations of cimiparatively ivstricted 
scope, but thpir hills served as cover for the bad characters of both 
side^'of the frontier, British and Chinese. Trade between Burma and 
Yunnan by this route was thus interrupted, and smuggling of arms, liquor, 
and opium was freely carried on. It was determined, accordingly, to reduce 
jthe tribes in (question to the same ix>.sition as their fellows to the west of 
the great river, that is, to constitute them tributaries of the British Covern- 
raent, with the gmirantcc of a special agreement Avith their respiictive Chiefs. 

In consideration of the importance of the traffic duties to the revi'iuie of 
these little States, thc.se levies Avore sanctioned, though under slated rules 
and on fixed scales or tariff. In pursuance of thi.s policy, a post wa.s estab¬ 
lished in 1892 near Namkham, to supervise the neighbourhood of the tradi' 
route to Bhanio from that part of Ynnnan, and to protect the Northern 
Shan States from ineur.sions. Cporations against sundry large bands of 
frontier dacoits Avcrc also found necessary, and these Avere in progress uji to 
the end of the perioil under rcvicAV. On the frontier betw'eeu the Taping 
and the Nantabct, an outjKist was established at (he epd of 1891, in con¬ 
sequence of the advance of a CHiincse force to a point west of the Naiu- 
paung, and therefore Avitliin the British limits. The (’hincse reti-eated 
beyond the rivm*, and traile resumed its course. Early in 1892 a force 
from Myolhit AA'as visiting the frontier between that place and the Nautabet, 

Avhen noAvs was received of the rising of the tribes round the outpost of 
>Sadon, Avhich hail been strengthened and garrisoned temporarily early in 
the year. On relieving the garrison in question the column marched back, 
and satisfactorily completed its task of collecting or licensing guns as 
circumstances dictated, and of imposing the light tribute which is con¬ 
sidered enough to mark the relations that are henceforth to sub.sist betAveeu 
the tribes anil the Briti.sh Government. Finally, the lra\A'adi column, a 
detachment of which was left at Sailon, as above mentioned, Avas successful 
against a league of petty Chiefs banded together for the iniiquise of smuggling 
bctw'oeu Burma and China, and subdued also a hostile SaubAva, who re¬ 
sisted the jiassage of the expedition beyond the Nmaikha. The small 
garrison at .Sadoii was strenuously attacked by about. 799 Kachins betAveen 
the 7th and the 29th l<’ebruary, when it Avas relieved by the column from 
Kazii. In recognition of the successful resistance oft'ered by the oHicer lel’t 
in command, the post has been named Fort HarrLson. The country roniul 
was quieted before the main body of the expeditionary force Avithdrew. 

The above occurrcni;cs have been mentioned in some detail as giving the 
best idea that can be conveyed in a mere narrative of the difficulties that 
attend the pacification of a Avild and almost inaccessible hill and valley 
frontier. 

On the Siam and Burma frontier there occurred little that •requires 
mention in this revioAV. The state of affiiirs at Khieng-mai or Zinime, 
where the authority of the Siamese Government over the local Chief Avas 
repeatedly sot at naught, necessitated the supplementing of the 'I’rcaty of 
1855 by a second, which was concluded in 1884, and provision Avas made 
for the appointment of a British Vice-Consul on the spot. This officer, 
who took u^> his duties in April 1884, has jurisdiction in cases in Avhich 
British subjects are concerned, and also AA'ith reganl to the passage of such 
persons through Siamese territory, and in dealings connected Avith the, 
exploitation of the valuable forests in the Khieng-mai State and the 
surrounding petty chieftainships. • 


o.g. 
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Haidrahad. 


INTERNAL STATES. 


Of the protected States within India itself that do not toucli the frontier, 

tin? largest is that of Haulrabad, in the Deccan. 
1'his was founded early in the 18th century by 
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miRnw or Aurangzib. Not long after his appointment 
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Ni/.aiti, htK ivltillvii), liiiil i-oiirili'rii. Ity tilt! iMiipororto Hit! position ot Nizam ul Mulk, 
aiul Subadav of tlio Decfuii, tliis oUiccr foiiiid himself strong enough to 
throw otf the control of the Court of Dellii, and to assume what was 
practically entire independence, whilst maintaining the Action of tho 
suzerainty of the Emperor. For many years after his death in 1748, tho 
history of Jhis State i.s inextricably connected with tliat of tho contest 
between the Britisii and the French fiir the cliief place in Peninsular India. 
1'h(! hitter wi're ftrst in the field at tho court of tho Deccan, but owing to 
reasons whicli are too wiill known to need quotation here, tho Nizam found 
it advisable to lean on the protection of their rivals in the various struggles 
of which Southern India was then the scene. Tho wisdom of the choice 
was justified on the coiiehision of the Avars witli Mysore and tho Marathas, 
resiMJCtivoly, but on several occasions subsequent to tho latter event, inter¬ 
vention in the internal administration of the State was found necessary,'in 
eoinseiiuence, usually, of the w'oakness anil neglect of those in poAver, On 
one occasion, the payments made by the Briti.sh Govemnioiit on account of 
territory ceded in Avhat are historically knoAvu as the Northern Circars, had 
to be capitali.sed to liquidate urgent claims on tho Nizam’s treasury. On 
another, the pay of the military contingent Avhich the State was bound to 
keep up under its agreement Avith that Govenimciit was so in arrears that a 
cession of territory had to be proposed. This expedient, hoAvever, Avas 
staved off for a time by a promiit payment of a portion of the debt, but 
looking to the irregularity of the arrangements and the inefficiency of the 
troops the relations of the tAVo contracting parties were put on a more 
satisfactory basis in Finally, it Avas agi’ccd that the Briti.sh should 

maintain an auxiliary force, now knoAvn as the Ilaidrabad Contingent, and 
pay all expenses connected thiircAvitli, as Avell as the intore.st on former 
loans or advances, out of the riwenues of Berar, a tract which was placed 
under their administration, on the understanding that tho surplus revenue 
slioiild be paid over to the Chief’.s treasury. This arrangement i.s still 
in forep. The present cliief. His Highne.s8 Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, 
succeeded his father at tho age of three, and was invested with full powers 
of udniinistratioii by His Excellency the Viceroy, in February 1884. 
Amopgst the chief events during the ilecadc nui.st be mentioned tho death 
of the well-known minister Sir Salar Jang, in February 1883, and in 1889, 
of his son, Avlio had succeeded him at the request of tho young Nizam. 
The Stare rnilw'ay .system has been much extended, and attempts have been 
made to utilisp what are said to be tho considerable mineral resources of 
the north-eastern jiart of the State. The internal administration has been 
• subjected to many changes since the towering personality of Sir Salar Jang 
Avas removed. Tho loyalty and good feeling of the young Chief towards the 
British GoA'crnment were conspicuously manifested in the spontaneous offer 
of his trea.sure and his sword in the defence of the Indian frontier against 
foriiign invasion. The incidents that have excited most public interest in 
the last feAV years may be said to be more- picturesque than politically 
important, and carry conviction to the western mind that much of what is 
written it? the " Arabian Nights ” is not devoid of probability. Though a 
Musalman State, jieoplc of tliat faith form only 9*87 per cent, of tho population, 
thus more thau compensating for the subordination of their creed in 
Kushmer. 
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Myxore .—Tho secoad State in the Deccan owes Us urigiu to two brothers, 
Arm tn sqiuim mllcn - • • S7,i»S6 who, from suu 11 jegmiungs (‘arly the lifteenth 

: : century, carved outi in tlic succe(!ding 200 ycai-s, 

- 51 considerable slice from the neighbouring <lc' 

lylrryuii’u. Tributu! crepit kingdoms of the Deccan. 'I’hon camo tho 
fiuluro of direct heirs, so frequent and fatal in 
TudiAQ dynasties, and after a few years of military rule, the power fell into 
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few names that stand out in the annals of Native administration, the State 
>vas restored to i>e!U*.c and financial prosj)ority. This, h(<wov«;r, did not last 
long, and on the retirement of Purnaiya, tho Chief ciitcred iq»ou a course 
of mi.sgovernmcnt which ultimately fbwe his subjects to rebellion, 'fhe 
intervention of tho Paramount Power was inevitable, and there n-as no 
alternativi! but to take action under the treaty of restoration, and u.ssume 
the dh’cct administration of the State. After nearly 50 year.s of liritish 
rule, Mysore was again rcsti.)red to the nqjrcscntative of the family of its 
founder, the adopted son of the late Chif'f, wh(» in 1 H 8 I was fornu'rly 
installed. Since then, as in Ifaidrabad, progress has boen*made with mining 
and railway extension, and the Slate is now connected nith both Madras an<l 
Bombay. The administration is eonducte<l on Ihc .same line.s, and largely 
by the same officers, as before the rendition. Amongst other innovations 
Avorthy of not(f i.< the establishment of an annual consultative meeting of 
roprcsentativ(\s of various classes, nominated at first by the local State 
oflicials but. afterAA'ards elected on property or educational ([ualificatiou, in 
whose presence the minister reads tho budget and tho review of the past yt‘ai'’s 
administration. Local grievances arc then mentioned to him,but there appears 
to bo little nr no discussion alloAved,.so the rate at Avhich the business before 
the assembly is disjmsod of, though probably a “ rect)rd,” in point of speed, is 
not surprising. The census shows that tlie country has recovered from tlm 
disastrous effect of tho gi’cat famine of 1877, and the development of mining 
enterprise is a marked feature of tho present regime. At tin; accession 
of tho t'hief, the (’ivil and Military Station of Dangalore Avas made 
over to the management of the British (Jovornment, together Avith the 
jurisdiction over this tract, and the subsidy from thi; State Avas raised from 
llx. 25l),0(M) to Ex. :{5l),'.)00, but the demand for the enhancement has been 
postponed. 
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Tribute, 


This remnant of the Maratha poAver in the (lujarath division of 
tho Bombay I’lAisidency consists of several tracts 
isolated amongst British territory,as in the south 
and centri‘, or surrounded by other and smalhu' 
States, chiefly under ruling families (»f a more 
northern origin. According to tho la.st census, 
the popidatiou of about 2,4l.5,00U, containcHl but 19,000 of the ruling tribe, 
thus following in tho tnvek of Kashmer aiwl llaidralaid. Tiie division lying 
to tho north-west of British territory in Gujarath is the most populous, and 
returns over a million inhabitants. The out lying possessions of the State 
in the peninsula of Kathiawar contain but 180,000. Tho rest arc found in 
tho continental portion of Gujarath, round tho chief town, AAdiich contains 
a population of 116,(MM), and further to the south. The founder of the 
State was tho favourite adherent of one of the highest of tlio military 
leaders of tho Marsithas, who had established hinwelf in Gujarath as the 
collector of tribute on behalf of the Eoona Gourt. In tlie course of time,' 
tho Chief was succeeded by a weak representative, Avhilst the snlKmlinato 
post fell to a strong character, with the result to bo expected in those days, 
of the disappearance of tho fonner in favour of the other. The Dabhado 
went back to tho Deccan, Avhilst the Gaikwar assumed poAver in Gujarath. 
The tribute which tho latter imposed upon the wester chiefUiius^of that 
province was somewhat arbitrary; but when the British obtained the upj)cr 
hand, tho Gaikwar was confirmed in certain claims Avjiich were to ho 
realised by the former. He was to maintain, also, a certain irregular force 
0 . 9 . * D .4 of 
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of 3,000 cavalry, for police work in the tributary territory. This provision 
was abrogated in 1881, and an annual payment of Bx. 37,500 substituted. 
A local levy took the place of the foiTner semi-police force. The mal¬ 
administration of Malharrao, who succeeded his brother in 1870, rendered 
the interference of the Government of India inevitable. A ^avo warning 
had no effect. The Gaikwar married hi.s concubine, who five months after the 
ceremony produced a son, whom the (liief ■wished to make his heir. /The 
mercenaries, who had often been a thorn in the side of the State, began to 
show si^ns of dLsuftection on account of the withholding of their pay, and 
everything pointed to the proximity of a crisis. Shortly afterwards, the Chief 
was charged with complicity in, if not the instigation of, an attempt to poison 
the llesident. An impiiry was heh^ into this specific matter, whilst a general 
overhauling of the administration took ])laco independently of it. The mem¬ 
bers of the Conuni.ssiou disagixu'd in their opinion, and the Government of 
India, accordingly, did n(»t procccsl further in the matter of the criminal charge, 
but the results of the coincident investigation showed that Malharrao was 
(piite unfit to continue at the. head of the State. Ho was therefore deported, 
and the present chief, Sayajirao, a collateral relative, was adopted under 
the .sanctif)n of the Gov ernment of Tmlia, by the widow of Khanderrao, the 
penultimate* (laikv’ar, in cctnsideratiou of the loyalty he had shown during 
the di.sturbed times of 1857. The ex-diief died' at Madras in 1882. The 
son of his concubine, mcntioneil above, had died beforehand, and his 
widows w(>re .settled in Haroda territory on a State pension. The jxditical 
C(tutrol of llaroda, ■which had been jjitherto exercised by the Jloiubay 
Goveimnu'iit, vvas tj-ausferred after the abov(! oeeurrene,C 8 to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. During the minorit}', and .since the accession to power of 
the present Ghicf, the ndmiuistration of the State has been thoroughly 
i’(!-organised. The cultivable area has been surveyed and asse.s.sed, new 
railways hav(! been made, and the former line extended. Much, too, has 
been done for education. On more than one occasion the chi<‘f has visited 
Englanil, and ill-health has compelled him to spend a gocnl deal of time 
away fnun the («ires of slate, in vi.siting different parts of India. Inter¬ 
woven as this State is with Tiritish di.stricis and other Nativ(^ States, <pies- 
tions of considerable complexity in connection with extradition, excise, the 
maintenance of boundary-marks, the realisation of revenue from inhabitants 
of frontier villages and the like, must nec(? 8 sarily arise, so that the 
cllidency of the administration is to a iveeuliar degree a matter of concern 
outside the limits of the State it.self; and during tlie decade there has been 
much imjn-ovement in this respect, and also in tlm attitmh^ of the Chief 
towards measures suggested for mutual convenience by the British 
Government. 

In the case of the four Slates of Ilaidrabad, Baroda, Mysore, anil 
Kashmer, the relations with the Paramount Power are conducted through 
an olliw'r appointed to each, communicating immediately with the Goveun- 
ment of India. Elsewhere, there are t^wo intermediaries. The Agent or 
Ki'sident, as the case may be, is .subordinate either to an Agent to the 
Gowrnor Geiu'ral, as in Kajputana, (kmtral India, or Balochistan, or to 
the local Government or Administration, as in the case of the Bombay, 
Panjab, Mtulras, Bengal, and North-we.st Province States, and those con¬ 
nected with Assam, Burma, and the Central Provinces. 

Rajputana. —h'irst of these collections of States comes Bajputaiia, with an 
Agent to the Govenior General, having his head-quarters at Mt. Abu, in 
the Aravalli hills. The 20 States which he sujHJrintends are again grouped 
'into nine subonlinato charges, three of which are Itcsidencies, and the six 
others Agencies. The following statement gives the names of these States, 
with tlicir area, populationi and a few other details of interest. The 
revenue,*however, is not always to bo taken as eorrectly returned, though 
in the cases where the State in ipiestion is temporarily under direct admi¬ 
nistration, as in Jhalawar, Kotah, and Bikaner, there is probably little, if 
any, error. 
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* Kiclnding the Toiik perguniiaH in Tontral India. 


Rajasthan, or Rajputana, is tlio home nf princes, as its name ilcnotos, and Hajasthan oi* 
OAves this distinction more to its adaptability for defence than to its fertility, ®»ip«tuna. . 
climate, or other natural a<lvantayes. Trotected by the desert on the nortli 
and Avest, and by the Vindhia and Aravalli Hills and forests to the soutli, it 
Ams selected as a place of refiigi? by the descendants of the Aryan colonies 
betAveen the Jamna and the (Janges, Avith AAdiich tract alone communication 
Avas comparatiA’ely easy. It thus contains nearly all that is left of the 
Hindu chivalry of the heroic days, and in few, if any, other parts of the 
world can there be found a dynasty Avhich, like that of Mewar, can tra(*e its 
descent, by unbroken tradition, from the year A.i). 144. Ihit it must be 
admitted that this family stands alone in this respect, for though the ))l()od 
of the rest of the Chiefs is no doubt that of the Kajimts of the Epics, in si)ile 
of the traditional obliteration of that class by the hrahmans, the States over 
which they now rule are of relatively modern constitution. Ilefore i)ro- 
ceeding therefore to the consideration of the events of the decade under 
review, it is advisable to prefix a short historical notice of the main sec^tious 
of this important group of States. In the first place, of the 2d items iu the 
above table, there are three that are not under llajputs. One appertains 
to a Musalman line; the two others are ruled l)y Jats, a tribe that is 
better known in the present day in the Paiijal) than in other parts of 
India, for it there furnishes the larger portion of the Sikh cominuiiity, and 
its name is even used in some tracts to denote a cultivator of any kind or 
caste. The rest belong to various clans of the K.shatria class of Hindus, 
headed by the Maharana of Udaipur, or MoAvar. His position may bo 
illustrated by the following facts : On the invasion of the Slusalmans Iroiu 
the north-west, part of Rajputana Avas overrun by the foreigners, and 
reduced to subordination. To strengthen his position, the Aloghal Emperor, 
like Napoleon, desired to unite himself to the ancient families in possession, 
and so entered into alliances with the daughters of the Rajput Chiefs. Out 
of the latter, Mewar alone persisted in refusing the dubious honour, and in * 
after years made this resistance a ground for declining to iutormarry Avitli 
his brethren of weaker knee, unless they formally agreed that the offspring, 
of the match should inherit the throne, irrespective of the rights, on other 
considerations, of any one else of the descendants. It is not difficult to 
imagine the fratricidal incidents to which such a prescription Avoiild give 
rise in the never very close allegiance which the relatives of the Chief 
acknowledged to him. So loose a bond, whether between Chief and 
feudatory, or State and State, offered no serious obstacle to the operations 
of a power like that of the Maratha, nor even to the organised marauding 
expeditions of the Pendhari, who broke out uuchocked when the Maratha 
hand was withdrawn from Central^ India. The intervention of the British 
o.g. E Government 
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iNii i:NAi-siATEB. Guv(Tnm£‘nt bccaiiic uecessury, iukI iiiost of the engagements entered into 
by the chiefs of Itajpntana date from about this period. Jesalmer and 
Dikaner were piobahly the only Statens that escaped the visitation of the 
Marallia, an immunity which they owed to their desert frontier, a natural 
pj()t(‘etion w'hich enjoys, even to the present day, its reputation for inviola- 
l)ili<y. The danger against which they wislied to provide tlwough British 
ai«l was the encroachment of their neighboiir.s. This aid was gradually 
1 ‘Xtended from tlio early years of the present century till the fall of the 
yindh dynasty, in the one case, and that of the Maratha, in the other. 

States in the Mewnr Residenej^. —The j)remier State in liajputana, Udaipur/ 
or Alowar, is by no means the largest in area, population, or revenue. The 
three other States that share the attention of the Resident, l.lungarjmr, 
Banswara, and Pratapgarh, are oifshoots from it. At the time the Ihitish 
first (Altered into the g(*m*ral scheme of alliances for tlie suppression of the 
I'ondliari marauders, Mewar was found to bo rcMluced to the utmost ex¬ 
tremities, and within measurable distance of the disru])tion by its feudatories 
of tlie t(Tritorv that Sindhia and llolkar had left. The authority of the 
Chief was placed again on its proper footing, and und(!i* the supervision of 
Colomd Tod, the w'oll-knoAvn historian of Rajasthan, the revenue was raised 
in three yeafs froii^ Rx. 44,1:2:i to Rx. 87,763. But within a very sliort time 
after the restcu'ation of thci reins of government to the Chief, matters again 
fell back, and from time to time the British Governm(*nt had to interfere in 
the inteiosts of tlie State wdth the conduet of affairs. For many years, 
hoAvever, things havebi'cm quiet, savefor an occasional outbreak amongst the 
Bhils, a Avild tribe that inhabits the hill tracts to the south and w-est of the 
vState. The Bhils acknowledge all(»giance of a sort to the Chief of Ahuvar, 
but they hav(* prescriptive rights of an extensive character, and exem])tion 
from laml revenue is one of them. To keep them in order, and prevent 
their interference with trade through their country, a local corjxs w^as 
organised, toAvards the payment of wdiich the (‘hief made over the adminis¬ 
tration of the villages he possessed in Alerwara to the (joveniment of India, 
on the understanding that the surplus iweniie should bo paid into his 
treasury, and that his rights of .sovereignty should not be prejudiced by the 
arrangeimuit. The sclumie has had the desired efiect of stojiping the (uit- 
breaks of the Bhils, though the relations betAveeii llum and the Udaiimr 
oHicials are by no means on a pleasant footing. In 1HS4, the late Alabarana 
died, and, as ho had no son, the AvidoAvs and chief nobles selected for Iho 
vacamy the present Alabarana, Avhose father had been adojited into a 
branch of the ruling family. It is a sign of tlie times that instead of dis¬ 
tributing amongst J^rabmans the Kx. ‘20,000 set ajmrt for funeral largess, it 
Avas (b'cidcd to exi>eiul that sum in building schools and dispensaries to 
' commemoratf* the deceast^d ('hief. Again, iii IS87,in honour of the diibilec 
of the (^lueen-Emjiress, the jiresent (-hief issued an order abolishing transit 
duties tliroiigliout his State. There is little to relate about the minor States 
in this •Residency. The chief of liansAvara has acquired a name for lax 
fiiiaucJal administraiion, and W'as Avariied hi 1800- 01 to set his affairs in 
belter train, but Avitliout much effect. 1 Kingarjiur, too, Avas reported to be 
averse from moving with the times, but the Avild character of these tracts 
and of much of their iiopulatioii, with tin? small resources of the States, 
make it necessary to jmlge the administration very leniently. 

Woiitern States Residenry. —The principal State in this charge is that, of 
* Jodhimr or AlarAA ur, founded in a.d. 1450, by one of the Rathor clan. It 
• is remarkable that wdiilst the AIoAvar charge is all under Chiefs related to 
each other b) clanship, none of the throe in the Avest of Rajputana arc of 
The same clan. Sirohi is under the Chauhaii, and Jesalmer under the 
Bliatti clan. Jodhpur suffered much both from its neighbours and from 
the I^ondhari leader, Amir Khan, Avho w^as called in by the then chief. 
The Marathas also hivied a tribute from it of Rx. 600,000, and deprived it 
of Ajmer. A treaty Avith the British was executed in 1818, whereby the 
Chief Alias bound to furnish a cavalry force and to pay the tribute due in 
former years to Sindhia. The former provision did not work well, so it 
was rejilaced by an annual pjiyment for Avhat is now the Erinpura. irregular 
force. In 1868 the disputes'^ between the Chief and his subordinate, or 

feudal 
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feudal, chieftaips became so acute that the Government of India wen' imkknal Statc^. 

obliged to make an arrangement for placing the administration in the hands of Knajjuuim.) 

a council through whom, and with the advice of the Resident, the matters in 

issue were settled. The present Chief succcedeil his father in lH7;h and siu(‘(' 

then there has been no disturbance. The internal affairs of tlie Slater Iiav* 

been placed on*a good footing ; ])ostal lines have Ix'en established to onl lying 

tracts and the judicial powers of tin; principal estate-holders were* didined"and 

regulated by mutual agreement in 1884. A Statt^ ('ouheii was eslabli^.h(Ml in 

1889, to which four of tlio loading sub-cliic*ftains wi're riominati*^. Tin* 

thief town was connected with tlie tlirough line of rail in isso, and a branch 

wasoj)ened at the end of 1891 to the capital of the adjae(*nt Stale of Dika.n'r. 

The whole of this tract lies within the zone of light and often deficient 
rainfall, and during the decade on several occasions there has been a scarcity 
of fodder and water. Ktdicjf w’orks were opened in ISpl but it seems 
that the people affected are so at’cuslomed to migrate in such circunistama s 
that large numbers managed to support both them.selves aud their licrds by 
going eastwards for the sciason, and indenting upon the Stales in tliat 
threction for grazing and harvest work. J(^salmer is one of the few States 
in llajputaiia that escaped a. Alaratha invasion. It was dejuived, however, 
of a portion of its territory by Sindh, and on the occupation <jf the lalt(*r 
country by the Briti.sli the tract in (piestion was restored. The late Chief 
<lied in 1891, and during I lie minority of the .son adopted by his widows, 
the administration is being conducted by tlie K(‘sideiit as supi'riiuendeiit, 
with tlie aid of a minister and council. Tlie .small State of Sirohi contains 
the hcad<iuarters of the Agenev on Mount Abu. Its jiolitical connection 
with the Briti.sli (ioveriiment began, as in so many other cases, by an 
application for i>rotection against one of his more jioweiTuI neighliour.s. 
llftlf the annual tribute then settleil was ri‘mitted to one of the suci'cs.sors 
to the State, in consideration of his loyally during the Mutiny of 
Ill 1889 liis son, who succeeded him in I87.i, received an acce.s.sioii to liis 
title, as a liereditary distinction. 

rhi.s semi-d(‘sert State was foundeil about the end of the 
liftceiith century, by a scion of the liathor liouse of Jodhpur. By oin* of 
tlie curifuis coincidences that are found in the history of Ihijastlian, it was 
against tln^ parent State that tlie BikaniT (’hief apjilied to tlie Jiritish for 
jirotection Avhen he first entered into communication with that govcrmueiit. 

He ri*ceived an acce.ssion of t(*iTitory from the (Tovernment of India as a 
rewaril for co-ojieration against the mutini'ers tind for sh(*ltering European 
fugitives from across tlie frontier. Tin* late C.liief liehaved witli inju.stice 
and severity towards th(i larger estate-holders under his rule till in l 8 SJ 
an attempt to raise the money jiayrneiit taken from them in lieu of sej vice 
cau.sed them to go out in ojieii revolt. Finally, a .small British force had to 
be marelied against them, and a resitlent ri'iiresentative of tlie Goverinneut 
of India was appointed to see tluit no further (Uitbriiak took place, and that 
the grievances coiiiplaiinMl of werii investigated and removed. In 1887 that 
(^hief died, and his only brother, whom he had adopted, was placed on tlie 
throne. As the latter wiis only seven years old tln^ administration is bedug 
conducted by a council, of which the Agent is jiresident, whilst the young (%hief 
is under instruction at the Mayo Gollege at Ajmer. This State i.s report(Ml to 
breed the best camels in India, and a corps otH) strong, wdlh riders and 
(jqmpmcnl, is coiitributeil by the Chief to the Imperial force of whicJi 
mention has been made above. It has the distinction of being the only 
corps of its kind in the Empire. ^ 

Jaipur Residenej/ --This charge includes three States, one of which, 

Lawa, was only recognised as independent of its parent in 18(57. 'I’he next, 
ilates from the end of the H?th century, when it was confirmed in the 
possession of a younger branch of the Jodhpur family, then high in favour 
at the court of Agra. Jaipur, the eponymous State, is the Ijirgest in 
population and revenue of any in Rajputanii. It was iounded in the first 
half of the 12th century by the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs hailing originally 
from Ajodhia. lii the time of the Moghal Empire this State famished 
both princesst's and military leaders to the Musalman power, and on the 
former account lowered its rank in the eye of Mewar, in* the same way as 
Marwar had done. The capital city, which is one of the most picturesque 
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iNTEKNAL biateb. in India, was founded by Jai Singli IT., the celebrated astronomer, about the' 
ii/aj/Uliana.) (uid of the 17th ccutury. Within the reigns of the last two Chiefs it has 
been adorned with parks, museums, and schools, to an extent that makes 
it the show place of liajputanu. The encroachments of the Marathas in 
the lirst instance, and afterwards those of the Pendhari, brought the State 
into the sphere of British policy in Upper India, and the pfotectiou.of the 
(Jovornment of India was extended to Jaipur in 1818. The first result 
of tin? support was the setth'ineiit cjf the (piestions outstanding between the 
(.'hi(?f and his feudatori(‘s, as had been the case in Udaipur on a similar 
occasion. The intervention of the (.lovernnient of India became necessary 
on two subsequent occasions lietwcen the above year and 1835, when the 
late f3iiof was placed on the throne at the age of two, under British super¬ 
vision, with a Council of regency. The intelligence and energy of the Chief on 
his accession to full administrative powerweresoon manifested in the execution 
of a scln?ine of roads, schools, and other improvements throughout his State, 
h'or his services at tlic time of the Mutiny ho received a grant of land from 
the tlovernmeut of India, and some few years later his personal salute was 
increased by a few guns in recf»gnitiou of his liberality in relief of distress 
. <luriug tlw? great famine in liajputana in 1868. On his death in 1880, he 
was suee(‘eded by a relativi? nominated just before his dect'ase. The pro¬ 
gress ijiiliated by'the late Chief has been continued bj' his successor, and 
though there are no striking events to record during the last 10 years, the 
State still keeps ahead of the rest in material prosperity and in th(? main¬ 
tenance! of a high standard of Indian art. Kishengarh, the offshoot of 
Maiwar, came under British protection at about the same time as its larger 
neighbour Jaipur. The Chief was involved in continual disputes with his 
f(?iHhitories, who were getting the better in tin? struggle, and within a few 
years a regency had to be propo.sod on his behalf, but after further troubles 
the (!liief preferred abdication in favour of his son. Matt(?rs remained quiet 
till 1873, when the principal feudatory, the Thakur of Fatehgarh, again 
a.ssi?rtt!d his independence, but submitted on the receipt of formal warning 
from the (Tovemment of India that his claim would not be allowed. The 
small chieftainship of Lawa was tributary to the I’ondhari State of Tonk 
until 1867, when on the murder of the f'hief at the instigation of his 
suz(?riiin it was declared indejamdent. The ('hief is of the family of Jaipur. 
He does not enjoy full powers in civil or criminal matters, and the residuary 
jurisdiction is vested in the Resident at Jaipur. 

The JuiA'tern Statex Affency .—This charge comprises the two Jat States of 
Bharatjmr and Dholpur, with the Rajput State of Karauli, the Chief of 
which is the head of the Jadu clan, and therefore descended from Krishna, 
who.se name is closely connected with Mathura and its neighbourhood. 
The Jat tribe seems to have migrated in the shapi? of marauding com¬ 
munities from the w’ost of the Punjab and north Sindh. One of their Chiefs 
attained some notoriety during the early years of the 18th century, and 
recoivhil the grant of a village near Dig, which in the troubled times that 
followed the death of Aurangzib was expanded into the present State. 
The territory comprised within it, however, was first of all occupied, and 
thefi enlarged by Sindhia, who received help through the medium of his 
general, M. Perron, from the then chief. In the course of the Maratha war 
of 1803 the defence of Bharatpur was one of the most renowned incidents, 
though the fort, had to be surrendered, and Holkar, who had taken refuge 
there, wa.s, by agreement, sent out of the Bharatpur territories. In 1826 
, the fort was .stormed and dismantled in the course of a war of succession in 
which the aid of the British had been invoked by the rightful heir. The 
• present t'hicf succeeded in 1853, aS a minor. In 1886 the chieftains of a 
village or two rose against him, and ho had to employ the State troops to 
reduce them to submission,- his action being held by the Government of 
India ta have been justified by the circumstances of the resistance. 
Dholpur, formerly known as Gohad, rose under the auspices of the 
Marathas, and after the defeat of that power at Panipat, the Chief rebelled 
and tooli jiosscssion of Gwalior. He was ousted by Sindhia after the peace 
of Salbai, and at the settlement of 1806 the river Chambal was recognised 
as the southeiu hmits of his territory. The present Chief succeeded his 
grandfather in 1873, as a minor, and 'was invested with foil powers of 

administration 
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administration in 1883. He is somewhat of an al)scutec, and the finanees Imkknal siails. 

ot his State, owing to his personal extravagance, are in an unsatisfactory 

condition. He is one of the finest riders in India, and an enthusiastic hog- 

hunter. Karauli was made tributary to the Marathas on the atlvaiice of 

that power towards Delhi, and thus fell in 1817 to the l^ritish (lovernmciit, 

by whom the St&te was taken under protection. Deyond a few internal 

disputes, in which the (lovernment of India acted as mediat(»r, notliing of 

importance has happened in this State since the above settlement. The 

Chief received a remission of the debt then owing by him to the Covenma^nt 

India in consideration of his services in I So?, with an inejease in his 
salute, the honour most prized byaCliief of any that the Paramount PoAver 
can coiifer. In 1881 his suce,essor had brouLdit the State into financial 
difiic.ulties, so that his authority was transferred to a (Vaiiicil under tli(» 
control of the Political Agent. This arrangement was continued after the 
death of the? Chief until 1887, when the prcjsent occupant of the throne Avas 
graiiUxl inciXNised powers. As the State dcjbts Avere cleared ofi'in 1889, full 
powers wen? then conferred on him. 

A lintr .— This State was carved out of Jaipur and Bharatpnr during the 
disturbed times in the hitter half of last century by a chieftain of tlm Naruka 
clan of Itajputs. It was rec.ogiiised by the liritish (}overiiiitent in 1803, but 
on tlui violation of one of the provisions of a sub.se(juent engagement 
regarding interference or agreements Avitli otlier States, im oxpe(iition had 
to bo made to compel the (Jhief to disgorge tin* ten’ritory h(? liad occupied 
beyond his frontier. I'he results AV(?re olitained, hoAvever, by tlie demonstra¬ 
tion alone, and no rosistaiice av.is made. SubscMiiunit disturbances have 
arisen in the State itself oAviiig to the struggle for power between the 
liajpjit and the Musalman factions at the court of tln^ (Jiief, and in 1870, 
on the s(ittlemeut of a revolt headed by one of the former, the Chief Avas 
(h^privcxl of j)OAVor and the administration entrusted to a Cxmncil, under the 
prcsideuce of a Pritish ofiicer. "I'his Chief died in 1874, without issue, 
natural or advj])tixL The State thereby escheated to the (iovernmeut of 
India, but it Avas ih^cided to sanction the sehiction of a Chief from one of the 
collateral branches of the late ruling family. The late (3iief, then a 
minor, aaxis elected, and the (lovcn’iimcmt of India iuA^ested him Avith full 
poAvers in 1877. In 1885 a long and acrimonious dispute betAvecn AhA^ar 
and Dharat[)ur, on the subject of irrigation rights from the Ku[)arel ilver, 
was brought to an end by mutual exchange (51* villnges. The Chief died in 
May 1892, leaving a son ten years of age. The administration Avill therefore 
continue under the State? tV)iiiicil, with th(5 Agemt as general adviser. The 
late Chief liad received an addition to his title in 1889, and had paid si)ocial 
att(?ntion to the ellicicncy of his forces. 

The Southeim States :—llaraoti Atfetictf, There are three States under 
tliis charge. The first, Ihtndi, is ruled by a member of the Hara chiu of 
Raijuits, and till 1889 the C'hief had the distinction of being the doj/hi of 
Iiulian rulers, having succeodod to his father in 1821, four years after the 
Drif isli had entered into tho system of agreements emtailed by the dissolution 
of th(^ Maratha power in this part of India. He died in th('. year aho’fre 
mentioned, leaving the Mir of Khairpur, in Sindh, at tho head of the list in 
age, though not i]i length of reign. Biindi sufiered much from the attentions 
of Siudhia and llolkar, who took upon themselves the task of sidministcring 
its rcAXMiuc, aft(?r the then Chief had invoked the aid of tho Peshwa in 
expelling a local usurper. In 1818 the State entered into an agreement 
with tho British under which tho (Jhief co-operated Avith the latter in keeping 
back the Pendhari bauds from ranging further north. When things had • 

quieted doAvn, arrangements Avere made for recovering for him the 
lands of which he had been practically deprived by his Maratha neighbours. 

During the long reign of the late (3iief, the liritish Government had to 
interfere on more than one occasion in internal affairs, and after tho 
mutiny, owing to the Chiefs want of zeal in aiding the forces engaged near 
his territory, friendly intercourse Avas broken off for about three years. 

Before his death, however, he received the decorations of the Star of India 
and of the Indian Empire. The last year of his life was distinguished by 
the revolt of one of his chief feudatories, the Thakur of Kapran, who stood 
a siege in his village, then broke out and escaped across the Chambal. His 

o.Q. E 3 estate 
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iNTEHNAL States, estate was accordingly confiscated. The Tank State was acquired by the 
Pendliari leader, Amir Khan, and on being taken under Britisli protection, 
was guaranteed in the possession of all territory he held under Holkar. lie 
chiiinod, however, far more than this, as he had acquired considerable tracts 
from the weaker Jlajput chiefs in the neighbourhood, but finally he agreed 
to the terms offered, with the addition spontaneously macife by the .Oovern- 
meut of India, of the fort and district of Kampura. In 18(>7, tlrc then 
Nawab was desposed on account of his attack on the Thakur of Lawa, 
mentiijned in connection with the Jaipur charge. During the first three 
years of the new Chiefs rule, the administration was placed under a C\)unCil, 
directed by V specially dejmted British olficcr. In 1870 the Nawab was 
given full autliority, with his uncle as Wazir. The Shahpura State is held by 
one of the Sisodia clan, and connected, therefore, with the Udaipur house, 
but the estate w^as granted in the first instance by the Moghal Emperor, 
and is hold, since the British occupied Ajmer, under the authority of the 
lattet' power. The t.’hief holds, however, lands in Mewar, in regard to wdiich 
he stands in the relation of feudatory to tlie Maharana. The present Chief 
owes his accession to hi.s selection by the feudatories from amongst the 
nearest of kin to his predecessor, who died without Lssuo in 1SG9. The 
management of Iiis State was made over to him in 1875. 

The Kota and dhnlaimr Agencies, —The former of these was formed out 
of Bundi under pressure ])y the Mewar State, in the midfile of the 17th 
century, and the younger branch of the Bundi family was in pos8t*ssion 
when the British cu:t(ired into agreennuits with the State in connection with 
the sujipressiou of the Pendliari in 1817. At this time, the minister, Zalim 
Singh, was the actual ruler of the State, by request of the Chief himself, and 
the firm administration that followed the re<luction of the Marathas, mist'd 
the fortunes of Kota to the first rank in Uajpiitana. It was proposed that 
a separate estate should be granltMl to this minister for his great services, 
but he declined the honour, and induced the British Government to annex 
the grant to the Kota possessions. On his death, however, the administra¬ 
tion fell into weak hand.s, and in 18;i8 the disputes between the Chief and 
the descendant of Zalim Singh, in wh()S(^ family tin* ollice of minister had 
been made hereditary, and the ineoinpetenee of the latter, necessitated a 
revision of the arrangement, so a portion of the State was cut off‘ and made 
over as a separate Cliicd’ship to the family of tlie late minister, under the 
title of the State of Jhalawar. This necessitated a revision of the treaty 
engagements with the Chief, in the course of which the tribute due from 
him was reduceil by Kx. 8,0B(), and an auxiliary force was prescribed at a 
cost not exceeding llx. 20,0(M) annually. The tribute thus I’cduccd was 
imposed upon the portion of the State that passed over to tlhalawar. Tin? 
auxiliaries in question mutinied in 1857, and are now represented by the 
Deoli Irregular Force. The State was hd't in great confusion and debt in 
18G(}, when tlie Chief ilied, and his successor, in spite of repeated warnings, 
showed no intention of effecting any improvement, so in 1874 a minister 
was appointc'd by the British Government, and the Chief withdrew from all 
pg.rticii)ation in the government. On the retirement of the minister in 
187G the affairs of the State were jilaced in the hands of a Council acting 
with the Agent, and after a while, the Chief was re-adinittcd to a share in 
the administration. In 1880, however, he died, and his adopted son, a 
minor, was placed on the throne, the Agent and Council conducting matters 
as he're?tofur(‘. 'I'lie? origin of the Jhalawar State has been mentioned above. 
When the direct lino became extinct, in 1875, the question was raised by 
the Kota State whether the grant was not then to lapse ; the Government 
‘ of India, however, held that the assignment had been made unconditionally, 
so an adoption was sanctioned. On attaining his majority in 1883, the 
Jhalawar Chic^f entered into the same agreement that had been adopted in 
the case of Alwar and Dholpur, namely, that the advice of the Agent was to 
be sought and taken, and that no disturbance of the arrangements made 
during the minority should take place in important matters without the 
Agent’s concurrence. These conditions were so frequently violated that the 
superintcndencp of a British officer had to he re-established, but at the end 
of 1892 the Chief who had promised compliance in future, was to be 
. restored to power on terms very similal to those exacted on his accession. 

Taking 
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•Taking liajputana as a whole, the Ueaule may he saul to have l»eeu Imernal Btates. 
one of steady, if not rapid, improvement. The r('markal»li» iiicn'ase of 20 per 
cent, in population since 1881, shown hy the census, is probably not l)aHed 
entirely on fact, as a considerable part of it is, no doubt, attributable to tlie 
more jiccurate enumeration of 1891. The liarvests, according to tin' rej)orts 
of the local authorities, have not been such as to justify so largt.' a tlevelop- 
ment. . Though there has been but one year in wliicli a portion of the 
Agency may be said to have approached famine in the -degnu' of the pit*- ‘ 
vailing scarcity, the centre and west have rej)eati‘dly cxpcrieiic.ed short 
rainfall with all its consequences to po[)iilation and cattle. 'J'he worst year 
was that with which this review closes, when the sntterc'is were the 
inhabitants of Kishangarh, Ajmer, and the Western Slati's. On tin* i»ther 
hand, on every occasion wlnm one part of the Agi'iicy has been unlucky, 
there has been good rain in anotlier, so the tem])oi*ary migration which has 
been mentioned in connection with the west, above, has iK'como a liabit, and 
the poj)ulation aftected drive their cattle to fresh grazing grounds in pre* 
fercnce to stopping at home to w'ork on tank.s, roads, or similar undertakings. 

In this respect, there is highly c(»min('n<lable co-opc'ratimi on tlie part of 
the States visited by these gangs of wanderers, of wJiicli the reports of 
I89t 92 afford evi<l(?nce. (jrazing grounds were thrown open, aiid^measiires 
of relief and inspection adople<l, and it is a pi*oof of the i*liai‘actej* of tlie 
movomcnt that, in spit(5 of the offer of abundant waste land on wliieli to 
settle, no one w^as found to tak(' a<lvaiitage of this facility, but invariably 
tlie gang chose to return to their home as soon as the stress of scarcity was 
])ast. 'Hie main political events liave been already narrated in connection 
with th(5 States wduTO lluw i(‘S|uH;tiv<dy occurred. Tlu' traileof the Agency 
lias liecu largely beuefiti'd by the ni;w lines of railway, and to some (!Xlent, 
no doubt, by tlie abolition of transit duties during the last six or si^vcii 
years. Kajjaitaiia is so large a tract, and in most parts of it the villages 
are so far apart, that police supervision is attended wdth peculiar dilliciilty. 

On the whole, the temleiiey to go out in liands for the ])ur]>o.so of gang 
roblicry has been less during the period under revii'W, though it varies with 


tlu‘ season. 

Ill a bad year, the lower classes, and espi'cially the Dliil, Moghia, and 
Mina casti's, w hich arc but partially reclaimcMl from wdld life, have .still the 
iucliuation to assuage the jiiucl; of hungcM-by levying uinvilling contributions 
from wayfarers, but of organised robbery by professional gangs, there is now 
less, ill most iiarts of the Agency, (’iirious outbreaks of almost obsoli'te 
crime are still reported, thuiigli very rarely. The forest tribes of the soutlim-ii 
hills have not yet given up their practice of swinging the old women wdiom 
public o])inioii*lias decided to be wdtclies ; and, in at h'list tWM) instances, self 
immolation has been resorted to asaproti'.st against die liigh-liaudod conduct 
of a person bi'yoiul the reach of any other form of inlbieuce. Finally, 
this review must not end without iiKUitioning the Association inaugurated by 
Colqncl Walter, a late .Agent to the (rOvernor-Ciciieral, for the reforpi of 
social aiTangeiiieiits in coiincction with marriage and fun(*ral ceremonies. 
These arc notoriously heavy burdens on a Rajput family, and botli lead to 
debt, and the fornu'r to the neglect of female children, if not to actual 
infanticide. Tn March 1888, a meeting was held at Ajmer, consisting of 
representatives of all the main Rajput States, including members of the 
castes which chiefly jirofitby such expenditure as well as of those on wiiom 
it falls. Rules for the regulation of the largess and other expenses on such 
occasions were discussed, and it was decided to take up the question, too, 
of the practice of marrying at iininature age. Finally, local coinmitt(?es 
wore forme(l to see that these rules were published, and, as far as possible, 
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Intkrnai. STArRB. society is still young. Evidently the raising the age for marriage amongst 
jiiajpuimu). girij) is tlie most ditlicult innovation to get accepted, but. the fact that 
even the number shown in the table of a caste like the Rajput should have 
accepted it indicates the vitality of the attempt. 

Central India. This term is a purely conventional one, used to denote the collection of 
States which it has been found convenient for administrative purposes to 
place under the su]^K;rvision of a single Agent to the Governor General, and 
has no basis in geographical, ethnological, nr political distinctions. On the 
contrary, it is full of every kind of geographical iind political complication. 
Few of the larger States thus grouped together constitute compact and 
continuous areas, but are composed of a number of villages here and there, 
with a nucleus of more or less importance round the chief town. It is the 
same with the political relations of the States to each other. The strong 
exacted tribute from the weak, but themselves paid blackmail to compara¬ 
tively insignihcaut tribes on their border, who took every opportunity during 
the disturbed conditions of the latter half of last century to get what they 
could, when they could, out of their neighbours. Some of the Chiefs are in 
direct treaty agreements with the Government of India, others are guaran¬ 
teed only jn their possessions by that Government, and of these last some 
arc protected by*engagements between tbo superior State and its subor¬ 
dinate, others by a joint engagement by the former and the British Govern¬ 
ment, others, again, by an oiiler issued by the superior and merely counter¬ 
signed by the representative of the British power. 

All this diversity is due to the circumstances in which the various States 
were found to be situattnl at the time the British Government steppoil in to 
effect a settlement once for all, of this cock-pit of India. The submi.ssion of 
the I*eshwa and the paciheatiun of the country after the Pendhari war gave 
the opportunity. The Maratha rule in Central India consisted of nothing 
more than the exaction of tribute, according to partition arranged amongst 
the different leaders, from all Avliom they could reduce to subjection. The 
extent of their power, therefore, varied with their freedom from complica¬ 
tions in other ]>arts of India, for as soon as a material ]>ortion of their army 
left for the field, the local chieftains either look to the hills or raided on 
their neighbours, without any fear of immediate retribution. It was the 
policy of the British Government to declare the permanency of the rights 
found to exist at the time of their first occupation of the country, on the 
condition that the Chiefs thus guaranteed in possession maintained order at 
home, and refrained from encroachments abroad. Leaving out of the ques¬ 
tion the Chiefs under treaty, the so-called Mediatised bitates can ho divided 
into two classes: tho.se in which the interference of the superior Chief is 
expressly jirohibited, and those in whoso case no such embargo is |>limed. 
It is siqterlluous to enter here into the subsequent complications that have 
arisen out of the engagements owing to the change of conditions that have 
ensued on so long a period of iMjace and protection. It is obvious that such 
a transition tends to obliterate the clear appreciation of tint relations sub¬ 
sisting at the dat(! of the contract, and it has been the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to enforce a strict adherence to the terms then settled. 

The Agency is sub-divided as regards its historical relations with the 
Briti.sh Government into two main sections. First, Central India properly 
so called, comprising the western states, and Bundelkhand, secondly Baghelk- 
hand, the eastern portion, held chiefly by the eponymous clans of Rajputs, 
the Bundela and the Baghel. For the purpose of political supervision, 
there is a cross division of the western section into the Residencies of 
Gwalior and Indore, and the Agencies of Western Malwa, Bhopawar, 
Bhopal, and an assistant Agency at Guna. Baghelkhand and Bimdelkhand, 
too, have their respective Agents at Satna and Nowgong. The Agent to the 
Govembr-Goneral has his headquarters at Indore. 

The following statement contains the principal statistics of the more 
important States. It must be mentioned that within the political charge 
of Central India there are certain detached portions of the Tonk State, in 
Rajputnna. Similarly, in Mewar, there are several villages belonging to 
Gwalior and Indore respectively. The flmmer arc included in this state¬ 
ment, 
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the latter in the table for Bajputana. The areas for the different irtbhnai. statkf. 
states in Central India are only approximate, owing to the number of Mn.)'* 
detached and isolated villages and groups of villages scattered amongst the 
different Agencies, in many cases far from the main tract, and merely enclaves 
in other States. 
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There are, in all, 10 States under treaty engagements with the Govern¬ 
ment'of Imliu, and about 127 minor States, under guarantee of different 
forms. Six of the treaty States lie in Central India proper, three in 
Buiulelkhand, and one in Baghelkhand. Of the minor States, 97 are in 
the former division and 20 in Bundelkhand. As regards the race or caste 
of the Chiefs under treaty, Bhopal and Jaora are Musalmans of Bathan 
descent. Gwalior, or Sindhia, is a Maratha, and Dhar, belonging to 
the Buar, a Deccan clan of Itajput origin. Indore, or llolkar, is 
by caste a Dhaugar, the shepherd tribe of the Maratha country. In 
Bundelkhand, Orchha is the senior Bundcl State, and Datia an off¬ 
shoot from it. Samthar, again, separated at a later date from the 
latter. The liewa Chief is the hetul of the Baghel clan, and whilst two of 
the smaller States in this .Agency are derived from his family, the two others 
are connected with Panna, a Bundol Chief. Amongst the smaller States 
there are several Musalman possessions detached from Bhopal, or similar 
largo estates held from Delhi, or carved out by Pendhari leaders and other 
freebooters, iiajputs, however, predominate, with a few Marathas, endowed 
with estates by the great military leaders of the last century, or, at all 
events, found in possession at the British settlement. 

Gwalior. —This, the largest State in Central India, was permanently 
occupied by SindUa on the return of the Marathas three years after thp 
battle of Panipat, that is, in 1764. The subsequent history of this State is 
well known. The Chief had acquired so many detached collections of 
villages at diftbrent times in the adventurous career of various members of 
the family, that it was not until 1871 that the final exchanges were effected, 
and his rights to territory completely embedded in British or llaidrabad 
districts extinguished in favour of cessions more conveniently situated. 
The capital town has been connected by rail with both Agra and Bombay, 
and other lines to join together the two main sections of the State are 
under survey. The debt contracted in 1877, for the purpose of famine 
relief, was repaid to the Government of India in 1887, and the finances of 
the State have been for some years in a flourishing condition. The' late 
Chief, who had received from the British Government substantial recognition 
of the services of his administration during the mutiny of 1857, inherited 
all the military instincts of his ancestors, and studied to place his local 
forces on an efficient footing. In 1877, therefore, in additiop to the civil 
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Tktexnal State*, honours given on tho occasion of the assumption of the title of Empi'ess by 
India.) Her Majesty, Sindhia was made an honorary general in the British army, 
and Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. He had often expressed his earnest 
desire to be again placed in possession of the fort of Gwalior, occupied by 
the British on its recapture from the revolted troops in 1858. In 1885 
both the fortress and tho cantonment of Morar were formally rei)hiced in 
the occupation of the troops of His Highness Sindhia, in exchange for the 
fort and town of Jhansi, which had become the centre of a British district. 
The actual ceremony of rciialition of Gwalior took place in March 188(1. 
Within three months of this, the realisation of one of his most ardent 
wishes, the Chief died, leaving a sou of 10 years old to succeed him. A 
Council of Regency was appointed under the presidency of tho minister, 
Sir Gaupatrao Khadke, who had served the late Chief in that capacity for 
more than io years. The Council signalised the accession of the young 
Chief by notifying the abolition of transit duties throughout the Stiite. On 
the death in 1888 of Sir Ganpatrao, the mother of the tlhief was installed 
as Regent, and Bapu Sahib Jadu, her father, became President of the 
Council, one of the stipulations being that the Rani should have no admin¬ 
istrative powers, or right of interference in public affairs. The Chief is 
under education at his own capital, under European supervision. Tho 
• State was for s6nje years infested by gangs of robbers which enjoyed com¬ 
parative ini])unity. Cf late, however, measures have been taken with some, 
though by no means complete, success to suppress them, ami much waiite(l 
reforms in many branches of the administration have been initiated, 
amongst them a survey, and the .settlement of the Land Revenue. One 
of the most noteworthy and picture.sqnc incidents of the decade was 
the di.seovery of the treasure amassed by the late Chief. The actual 
amount thus found was .Rx. 6,050,100. It was buried in almo.st inacce:4sible 
un<lerground chambers, in i>its and in wells. Neither tho President of the 
Council or any of tho courtiers knew whore it had b(jcn stored, though the 
gross amount was entered in the books. The late (.’hief, it ajtpears, began 
concealing his treasure about a d(*zen years before In' died. lie took into 
his confidence only three or four old servants, some of whom had died 
before him. None of the four had any knowledge of the tran.sactions of 
tho others, or of what wjis in their charge. Some of tho cash was in bags 
which had been eaten by white ants, so that on the opening of the chamber 
the whoh; f(dl on to the floor in a heap. Home more was in pots buried in 
th(5 garden or below the flours of the tlhief’s private apartments. The bulk 
was in silver coin of various mintage, but about Rx. 403,000 was in gold. 
The Council of Regency placed Rx. 3,500,0(M) on loan with the Government 
of India, to be repaid in annual instalments, beginning with the year in 
which the young chief is invested with his full powers. Of the rest, the 
projmsod lines of raihvay will take up a portion. 

Indore .—Like Sindhia, the founder of the Indore State was a soldier of 
fortune in the Maratha. exi)edition to Northern India, about the middle of 
the 18th century. Early in the present century his successor compromised 
lus prospe(!ts in (.'entral India by his rivalry with Sindhia in the Deccan, 
and by his ill-advised campaign against the British in 1805, which ended in 
his flight to the banks of the Beas, in the futile attempt to raise a Hikh 
coalition against the foreigner. Hostilities again broke out during the 
British war wijth the Peshwa, but were ended at Mahidpur. Between that 
date and the accession of the late Chief in 1852, tho State was not uu- 
frequently troubled with internal dissension, and tho intervention of the 
Government was required to prevent serious outbreaks. During tho mutiny 
of 4857 the Malwa Contingent revolted and was disbanded, but no new 
corps .Wiis formed in its place, and the cash contribution from tho Indore 
State was adjusted in other ways. A transfer of territory was effected in 
1808, V>n the same lines and with the same object as that mentioned above 
in the case of Gwalior, but as an act of grace, a tract of about 360 square 
milei} in the Satpura hills, which had formed part of a district ceded by 
Holkar by the treaty of.Mandesur was returned to him in 1877. During 
the last ten ye^rs there have been few events of importance in this State. 

Owing 
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Owing partly to the laxity of administration, partly to occasional failures of intermm. States. 
crops, gang robbery was exceptionally rife for many seasons, and has only {,CentraiIndia,).. 
been kept imder during the last year or two. The late Chief died in 1888, 
throe days before his hereditary rival Sindhia. Ho was succeeded by his 
son, who, until within a comparatively recent period, showed little interest 
in the .administration, and gave but slender support to the ministers who 
were successively employed by him. Lately, however, the reports have 
been more favourable. 

Mewos .—This State, which is divided into a senior and junior branch, lies 
close to Indore; the Chiefs are Marathas, and came into Malwa with the 
first Peshwa, and sufiered much oppression at the hands of their tnon* 
powerful companions, Sindhia and Holkar, in addition to the extortion of 
the Pendhari raiders in whose road the State lay. Beyond the fact that the 
two branches were separated in interests in 1841, there is little to record of 
the State since it was taken under protection in 1.818. The present Chief of 
the senior line has allowed the State to get into serious pecuniary trouble, 
and in 1875 the management was placed under a Superintendent appointed by 
the Agent to the Governor General, and the Chief was pensioned off. Eaidy 
in 1881 the debt had been mostly paid off*, and the Chief was re-admitted to 
a share of the administration. After surnhy changes of> advisor, he w'as 
found incompetent to have charge of his State, so the former arrangement 
has been reimposed, and a Superintendent takes upon himself the whole of 
the duty of administration, under the Agent’s supervi.sion. The Chief of the 
junior branch died in 1892, and was succeeded by the elder son of his 
adoptive brother, a minor, stj that the State is under the direct administration 
of the Agent. 

Jdora .—The Nawab of Jaora is the descendant of the brother-in-law of 
the celebrated Amir Khan, who founded the State of Tonk, in Kajputana. 

His ance.stor represented that succe.ssfiil freebooter at the court of Holkar, 
and gained the favour of that Chief to such purpose that he was granted an 
assignment of land, which was recognised at the time of the negotiations 
ending with the treaty of Mandesur. Thus, wdiilst guaranteeing the suc¬ 
cession, the British Govenimt'ut authorised the presentation to Holkar of 
the usual fine on th(t accession of each occupant of the throne. This pro¬ 
vision, however, allowed of no intervention on the part of the Mnratha 
Chief in the matter of succession. The present Nawab succeeded his father 
in 1885, and was invested with full powers of admini.stration in 1874. In 
1881 a Council was appointed to mlvise him, but gra<lually retired from 
their office, owing to the attitude assumed towards them by the (.'hief. In 
1885 the state of the finances necessitated a loan from the Government of 
India to enable the administration to be carried on, and a new minister was 
nominated to set matters straight. The land revenue collection, which had 
previously been left on the old and generally prevalent basis of annual 
farins, was taken into the hands of a State Agency with beneficial results to 
both raiat and the treasury. It is expected that, if the present system is 
maintiiined, the State will be free of debt by 1896, or thereabouts. 

• 

/)A«r.- -The State of Dhar was one of the earliest to be assigned by the 
Peshwas to a Maratha Chief in Central India, but the grant was .soon dis¬ 
counted by the depredations of Sindhia and Holkar, whoso authority was 
extended by means that were not within the reach of the Puar and his more 
localised influences. Its subsequent history is not different, save in detad, 
from that of most of the other States taken under British protection about 
the year 1818. Some of the territory it had lost was restored, some of its 
tributary rights were transferred or extinguished, and a loan was made by 
the Government of India to keep the State solvent. In the mutiny of 1857, 
this State took the wrong side, and was confiscated by the Government of 
India, but was restored in 1864 on the arrival of the young chief at the age 
of 18. ' In 1880, the only wife of the chief having died, the latter adopted 
his nephew, with the sanction of the Government of India. The adminis¬ 
tration of the State has been judiciously conducted, and the Chief has on 
two occasions received the honour of decoratioim from Her Majesty. 

0.9. r 3 Bhopal. 
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Bhopal. —^Amongst the Musahnan States of India, Bhopal comes second 
in ranlc. The founder was an officer in the service of Aurangzib, and took 
advantage, like so many others, of the removal of that strong hand to 
enlarge the domain of which he had been in charge, and to assert his inde¬ 
pendence. By race he was a Pathan. On the arrival of the Marathas,*tho 
Bhopal Chief had to abandon his claim to estates ho had gbt in Malwa, but 
was confirmed in those round his headquarters. During the stru^o with 
the Pendhari bands and the Bhouslc Chief of Nagpur, Bhopal fell into the 
hands of a collateral branch of the reigning family, in whose line it has 
since continued. The new Chief managed to convert, on payment of due 
consideration, the Pendhari loaders into allies against the Marathas from 
the south-east, and thus Bhopal became, a little later on, the place of refuge 
for many of the bands that were being hunted from other parts of the 
country. This led to engagements with the British Government for 
assistance in suppressing them, which wore loyally observed by the Nawab, 
who received a territorial reward for his help. One of the most note¬ 
worthy feahires in the administration of this State has been the predomi¬ 
nance of successive Begams since 1819. First, the minor Chief was under 
the Itogoncy of his aunt, and married her daughter, in 1836. Family 
dissensions reached such a pitch that the mediation of the Government of 
India was solicited and found inevitable. On the death of this Cliief, the 
succession passed to his daughter, under the regency of her mother, and 
subsequently the daughter found it best to withdraw her nhiims to power 
during the lifetime of the latter. In 1868, the elder Bcgam died, and the 
younger assumed the reins of the State, having obtainetl the nKsognition- of 
the Government of India to the succession of her daughter, in turn. 
Having lost her husband, who enjoyed the title of Nawab consort, in 1867, 
she married again, and became a widow for the second time in 189U.* As 
she had withdrawn fur some time from public affairs, the administration fell 
largely into the hands of Maulvi Sadik Hassau, her second husband, whose 
interference was so detrimental that in 1886 the Government of India was 
obliged, after repeated expo.stnlations, to forbid it. A responsible minister 
was pressed upon the Begam, who was advised to select an experienced 
native for the post. She asked, however, for a Eurojjcau officer, and the 
services of one were placed at her disposal during the years 1886 to 1888. 
Ho was succeeded by a Musahnan official, approved by the Cuveruiuent of 
India. On the whole, the laws and system in this State were found to bo 
fairly good, but it was the execution and actual administration that were 
faulty. Of late year's matters have been on the mend. The State, however, 
has been one. of the three most infested by gangs of robbers during the 
period under review, but for the last two years the number of offences of 
this cla.ss has been less. The local battalion, formed as a military police 
corps, was despatched in 1878 to take part in the Afghan campaign. The 
State is now traversed by the Indian Midland Railway, and a cross line to 
Ujaiu, in the western division of Sindhia’s tcrritoiy, is under survey. .. 

Jiutx/elkhawl.—This collection of States is so])arated, with the exception 
of Datia and Samthar, from the rest of Central India to the westward, by a 
beft of British temtory comprised partly in the North-west, partly in the 
Central Provinces. The Bundela chiefs were much harassed hy the Delhi 
Musalman rulers, but one managed to establish himself firmly in the eastern 
hills, and obtain^l the help of the Peshwa against one of his assailants of 
the Musalman faith but lower in rank than the Moghal. This was the thin 
end of the w'edge by which the Marathas get their hold on Upper India. 

Orchhrt was the only State that was not subjected to the Peshwa, and 
the first treaty between this State and the British Government was con¬ 
cluded in 1812. In 1842 there was a dispute as to the succession which led 
to some disturbances, Imt with this exception, the State has been tranquil, 
and the adminbtration, comparatively speaking, uneventful. The present 
Chief succeeded his elder brother in 1874. 

I 

Datia is an offshoot of Orchha, both as to territory and as to the family 
of the Chief. It passed to the British with the rest of the suzerainty of the 

• Pediwa 
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Peshwa in Bundelkhand in 1804. Some addition to the Chiefs domain [sternal State.-*. 
was made by the Government of India in 1817, In 1857 an illegitimate (Central India.) 
son of tho late chief disputed the succession of the adopted son, and raised 
the standard of revolt under the support of the Itani regent. The British 
force that was marched into tho State soon reduced the stronghold which 
tho rebels had spized, and deported the ringleaders. During the decade the 
only event of importance, besides the opening of the railway was the settle¬ 
ment of tho position of the Barauni estate in relation to the Datia chief, 
which had been for many years in di.sputc. The Government of India 
‘decided that the Thaknr held on a distinct grant from Delhi, though he is 
politically subordinate to tho chief of Datia. 

Samthfir .—It was only one generation before the British succeeded tho 
Peshwa in the supremacy over Bundelkhand that this State seceded from 
its parcjit, Datia. It was recognised, however, at the general .settlement as 
independent, and a treaty entered into with the then ruler. The next chief 
succeeded in 1827, but in 1858 he became insane, and the Itani was 
api)ointed Regent. Six years later the eldest son was recognised as Regent, 
and a imrtion of the State assigned for the support of the late Regent and 
her younger son. She died in 1880, and the inconveniences of’the arrange¬ 
ment under tho administration of the sou were such that the assignment 
was revoked, and a village w'ith some cash allowances given to tlie late 
Chief and his younger son, who looked after him. The fonner died in 1800. 

The elder sou, who had long been de fwto ruler, then simply became so 
by title. 

Amongst other State.s in Bundelkhand may be mentioned Panna, once 
celebrated for its diamond mines, now nearly worked out; Charkari, 

Bijaw’ar, and Chhatarpur, the last n.imed containing the Cantonment of 
Nowgong, the head quarters of tho Agency. 

liaffhelkhand,— In this Agency, the only State of importance is Rewa, 
which began its connection with tho British Governnmnt in the same way as 
so many others in this part of India, unmely, as the sequel to a I’endhari 
raid. Intervention, too, was subsequently neces.sitated by a not unusual 
cause, the recalciti’ancy of subordinate chieftains to the Chiefs demands. 

In 1875 the Chief proposed to hand over the management of his State to 
the Government of India, as he confessed himself unable to undertake it, 
and the ilebts were very heavy. Certain conditions Avere imposed, to be 
fulfilled when the State had been cleared of debt and handed back to its 
Chief. Meanwhile, before the time came for tho oi)eration of the above 
conditions, the Chief died, leaving a son of 3^ years old. Tho Agent, who 
had been managing the State, as above described, w'as in 1882 appointed 
Superintendent, with a consultative body of the. local chieftains to aid him. 

In 1885 the coalfields of Cmaria, Avith jurisdiction over the same, Ai'erc tem¬ 
porarily made over to the Government of India, on payment of mining royal- 
tie.s. The result has been the opening of a chord line from the main line'be¬ 
tween Jabalpur and Allahabad to the Bengal Nagpur line, through the eakern 
portion of the Central Provinces, taking these fields on the way, Efforts 
have been made to attract settlers from tho more croAA'ded tracts of the 
Ganges Valley to waste land in this State, but hitherto without success. 

At the same time, the administration lias been so much improved since the 
State has been under the direct management of the Agent, that it is not 
improbable that this outlet will ultimately be appreciated. Rewa is one of 
the States in which the law of the Brahman caste is reported to have been 
maintained in its orthodox strictness, so that in tho report for the year 
1890-91, one of the most remarkable eA^ents-noted was that at last one of 
this caste had been hanged for murder. 

The States in connection with the Panjab Government may be divided Pahjab states. 
geographically into the Cis-Satlaj, the Hills and Central, the Western Plains, 
and the Delhi groups. Ethnically, they form themselves- into the Sikh, tho 

o.q. . ' 3 Rajput, 
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licyput, and the Musalmaa. The following Table shows their respective 
area, population, and revenue. 






Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population, 

Increase 
PcT Cent. 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute* 

V 

Military Forco. 





1891. 

since 

liMl. 

Men. 

Guns. 

CiS'Satlaj : 
Patiala 





1,5«.V*21 

7-9 

lix. 

678,130 

Bx. 

7,330 

« 

109 

Jiuil - 

. 



284,560 

1.3*9 

61,100 


2,108 

12 

Nahha 

- 



mi 

282,766 

0*8 


.1. 

1,870 

6 . 

Kaloia 

. 



14U 

68,6.35 

1*4 

17,530 


240 

3 

Faiiflkot • 

• 



r»4:i 

116,040 

76,756 

18*6 

.30,000 

- 

402 

6* 

Malcrkutla 

• 



162 

6*6 

31,400 


314 

6 

TraiiB-Hatluj : 
Kajiurtliula 




696 

299,690 

18*6 

120,000* 

1.3,100 

1,202 

13 

OliumliR - 



• 

.3,126 

124,0:i2 

7*1 i 

3-5,000 

600 1 

218 

3 

Maiuii 

. 



i,iai 

166,923 

13-5 

40,6(N) 

10,000 

189 

5 

Bukel 

. 


. 

404 

52,403 

0-1 

1 10..500 

1,100 

38 

4 

Simla Hill States 


. 

6,27« 

1 49l,:Ci4 

9*7 

68,730 

3,210 

2,386 

30 

llhawalpiir 

- 


- 

17,285 

6.50,042 

13*34 

; 160,(MX) 

- 

1.869 

10 

Delhi (troup: 
IHijana 




89 

26,4.50 


i 

1 

1 6,6(XI 


16.5 


Loliaru 

• . 

• 

.. 

226 

■ 20,1.39 

I 7,l(Ml 


94 

11 

Piitauili 

“ 

_ s 

- 

52 

19,002 

J 1 

1 7,300 

- 

95 

6 


Total - - 

• 

58,299 

4,263,280 

10*42 

: 1,24.3,990 

1 

- 

- 

- 


* Excludiiit; Kx. U2.500 from Ouilh tssiatOH. 


Cis-Satlaj States .— The first group that claims attention is that of 
the Ci.s-Satlaj, which consists at present of one Mn.saliiian and five 
Sikh States. The former, Malerkotla, is the oldest in order of existence, 
and- was founded by an Afghan family that acipiired influence under 
the Delhi rule, and in the end became independent of that monarchy. 
The Nawab joined Lord Lake early in the century and was guaran¬ 
teed in the possession of his estates, with the right of .succession 
according to Musalman law. On the accession of the present Nawab in 
1871 some changes were mtide in the arrangements regariling the distribu¬ 
tion of the State property, and the jurisdiction of the relatives of the ('hief 
in their own estates. In 1885 the Nawab was found mentally unfit to 
manage his affairs, so the State was placed under a Superintendent, 
subject to the control of the local Commissioner. The Sikh States were 
pratected against the centralising elTorts of Itanjit Singh, who had risen out 
of the ranks of the loosely-tied coufedei’.acy of the Khalsa, and was rapidly 
incorporating the whole of the Sikh territory into a kingdom for himself. 
Patiala, Jiud, and Nabha, all belong to one family, known as the Phulkian. 
They all carved out principalities for themselves in the latter years of last 
century. Patinfa, now the largest, belongs to the junior branch of that 
family. Early in his connection with the British an exchange was effected 
which - has since become of considerable importance. The hills, that .is, 
which now constitute the greater part of the Simla district, were ceded in 
exchange for some villages in a more convenient situation relatively to the 
Chief’s other possessions. Tu both the Nipal war of 1814, and the mutiny 
of 1857, the Patiala Chief rendered assistance with his forces to the British 
army, receiving in reward sundry villages in perpetual sovereignty. On the 
outbreak of the Afghan war in 1878, the Council of Regency again placed 
the forces of the Sfote at the disposal of the Government of India, and they 
were employed, with those of some of the other Chiefs of the Panjab, in the 
operations in the Kuram Valley. In return for this practical manifestation 
,of loyalty, the present Chief, who attained his majority in 1890, has been 
exempted from the obligation of presenting the usual token of subordina¬ 
tion at formal meetings with.the Viceroy. 

The State of Jittd was recognised by the British Government in much the 
same circumstances as Patiala. It was the first to march against the 
mutineers in Dehli, and its forces remained till the conclusion of the siege. 
The Chief received on this occasion a grant of ‘territory, and for his aid 
during the Afghan war, as above mentioned, a personal distinction was con¬ 
ferred upon him. * The present Chief is a minor, so his affairs are in the 

. hands 
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hands of a Council of Regency. Nabha is a State with almost the same Intbbnai. Statbb. 
history as Jind, except that during the Sikh war the then Chief was deposed (Pon/ai.) '* 
by the British Government for refusing to comply with the requisitions of 
the Agent to the Governor General. The present Chief was installed in 
1871, and his services in the Kuram valley in 1878 have been recognised by 
personal decoration. The small State of Kalsin was recognised shortly 
afteu the Phulkian States. The present Chief succeeded his tdder brother 
in 1886, and as he is now but 11 years old, the State is btill under a Council of 
Regency. The history of Faridkot is slightly did'ereiit from that of the 
other Jat States in this group. The founder was one of the favourites of 
the Emperor Akbiir, juid his nephew built himself a separate fort, and in 
time' became independent. The latter portion of the State was seixed by the 
Sikh Government, and subsequently fell to the British power on the occu¬ 
pation of 1846. In reward for the aid rendered by the Chief during the 
Satlaj campaign, the Government of India restored the confiscated portion 
to the parent State. The Chief rendered considerable services during the 
mutiny, which were recognised by additions to his title, and the exemption 
from furnishing a small btsly of horse when required. The present (.!liief 
succeeded in 1874, and his force served in the Afghan war. 

Trnns-Satlaj States .—The States across the Satlaj include Kapurthala, in 
the plains, and Chamba, Mandi, and Suket, with the groiq) known as the Simla 
States, in the hills. Kajmrthnhi originally compri.sed territory on both sides 
of the Satlaj, part of which the founder of the line and his successtir had ac- 
(luired by the .sword, part had been granted by lianjit Singh. This portion 
of the State was placed under British protection with the rest of the Cis- 
Satlaj territory in i 8 (Kb but in the first Sikh war the (.’hief took part against 
the British, so the above tracts were confiscated, and in 1846 the rest of the 
State wiis confirmed in his po-ssession on the commutation in cash of the 
service obligations under which the Chief lay to the late Government at 
Lahore. During the mutiny of 1857, the then Chief rendered signal aid in 
Oudh to the Government of India, which rewarded him with a considerable 
grant of land out of the attachcsl estates in that province, without, however, 
alienating to him the sovereignty over it. On the death of that Chief, who 
had been created a Raja, soon after the pacification of the Panjab, the State 
came very near a partition, owing to dispute between the heirs. The dis¬ 
memberment was averted, however, by agreement amongst the persons 
most interested. The present Chief succeeded his father in 1877, as a 
minor, and the State was administered till 1890 by a superintendent ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of India. The Chief visited England during the 
year 1893. In both his case and that of his couteuqmrary, the young C'hief 
of Patiala, the Local Government have had to record an opinion that the 
commencement of their direct administration has been dissippointing. 

mu States. —Of the Hill States, Mandi, and Suket lie side by side, along 
the flanks of the southern spurs of the Himalaya, Chamba, and Bashahr, one 
of the Simla group,extend further into the mountain system, and include some 
portions of the snowy ranges. Mo.st of these States are under Chiefs of old 
family, claiming direct descent from some of the ruling lines of Rajputana. * • 

The Simla grou]) came into the possession of the British Government after the 
Gurkha war of 1815, and with the exception of a few small military ])usi- 
tions. Wits restored to the possession of the Chiefs from whom it had been 
wrested by the Nipali Government. In several of these small states, the 
most valuable property is the forest laud, which in the case of Bashahr and 
Chamba has been leased by the Govoniment of India, and placed under the 
administration of the trained agency of the forest service. Sirmur, or 
Nahan, one of these States, received special recognition on account of the 
Chiefs services in the mutiny, and his force joined in the operations in the 
Kuram in 1878. Of the rest, several have a revenue of little over Rx. 150, 
and in one it does not exceed Rx. 60. Mandi possesses salt mines ..of con¬ 
siderable value, the exports from which into British territory is regulated 
by special agreement. By the existing arrangement, the price is not to be 
reduced without the previous sanction of the British Government, and the 
duty levied at the mines is only to vaiy with that on salt produced in 
British India, in the proportion of one to five. Chamba was in part made 
0.9. , P 4 over 
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visited Eu^jlaud, and has received from the British Government an addition ■ 
to his title. Tlie small States known as the Orma Tributary Mahals came 
under British rule at the same time as the corresponding tracts in the 
Central Provinces, to which reference is made below. Indeed, the whole 
. group was under the Chief of Ntigpur, until the defeat of the Marathas in 
1803. Treaties were concluded with the larger Chieftaine, which were 
afterwards confirmed when the couittvy was finally taken under British 
pretcction, !)utthe whole question of determining the political and legal posi¬ 
tion of these States is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India. The largest State is Morbhanj, which for some time was under direct 
management. It was restored to the Chief, however, in 1890. ' In 1868 
a disputed succession, with its nut unfrequent accompaniment of disorder 
and violence, led to the pacification of the State of Keonjhar by the 
dispatch of a British force and the management of the State by a British 
officer for 10 yejira. In 1891 an insurrection broke out amongst the hill- 
tribes, which led to the temjmi'ary abandonment by the Chief of his 
post, in order to avail himsedf of the* refuge afforded by the nearest 
British military station. On inquiry into the causes of the outbreak,-it 
was decided that the Chief should bo replaced, but measures were neces¬ 
sary for th^ improvement of his administration. An Agent was therefore 
appointed to assist .and advise him. The hill tribe of the Kaudh, or Khoud, 
is one of the most important factors in the population of parts of this 
tract, and were found in 1885 to be getting beyond the control of the local 
Chief of Bod, who admitted that he had no effective possession of these 
highlands. As the latter were becoming the resort of b.ad characters 
escaping from justice in other parts of the country, it was determined to 
take the whole tract under direct administration; so with Angul, which 
was annexed on account of the misconduct of the Chief some years ago, 
the Kandh Mahals have been formed into a district under special regulations* 
maiiaged by a British officer as part of British territory. 

With one exception, the Chittia Nagpur i^iates were acquired by cession 
from the Bhonsle Chief of Nagpur, in 1817. In the case of Siughbhum, a 
tender of allegiance was made by the Chief in 1818, in order to get assist¬ 
ance against the Khols, a wild tribe of the hill tracts in this State mid its 
neighbourhood. The State mutinied in 1857, and with the exception of a 
portion which was distributed to his kinsmen, who had stoofl firm against 
the mutineers, was sequestrated. In 1875 a fresh settlement was made for 
20 years with the Chiefs of this tract, the tribute to be liable to revision in 
1896, except in the case of the Chief of Udaipur, which, having licou con¬ 
fiscated in 1852, on the conviction of the Chief for manslaughter, was given 
as a reward for services dnnng the Mutiny to the younger brother of the 
Chief of the State of Sirgnja, to which Udaipur nad been formerly sub¬ 
ordinate. The Chief of Saraikala was distinguished for loyalty to the 
Briti.sh Government iluring the Mutiny, and received an addition of teri’itory 
and a jicrsimal title. He dic<l in 1883, and his successor has been allowed 
the title of his father, as a special distinction. During the disturbances in 
the Keonjhar State in 1891, of which mention has been made above, this 
Chief sent a well-drilled and equipped body of armed police to help in 
subduing the outbreak. Foi- this he was formally presented with a richly 
ornamented gun, with suitable inscription. The States ai'O necessarily 
backward, partly owing to the nature of the country, partly to that 
of the inhabitant!^, who chiefly belong to the semi-reclaimed forest tribes. 
By the former communication is rendered difficult, though the approach of the 
now lino of rail between Assensol and Nagpur is leading to the extension 
of feeder roads to the main stations, and is said to he bringing population 
*into the lowlands from other parts of Bengal. In resect to public instruc¬ 
tion, it is worth note that a decrease in >the attendance at some of the 
.schools is attributed to the refusal of Bengali and Uriya sojourners in these 
States to sit in the same school as the forest tribes, since their connection 
with the British system of insiiection was closed, an objection which was 
apparently not eflbctive when Government supervision was exercised. 

Those small States passed under British protection at different times in 
the course of the* relations between that Government and the Bhonsle ruler 
of Nagpur. First of all, the eastern or Sambalpur group was made oyer 
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■ by the Treaty of 1803, but was restored as an act of grace in 1806. In 1819. Ixtbbsal State* 
whilst the ifa^ur State was under the mauageinont of the Government ot 
India, an inquiry was made into the relatioius of the several jMJtty Chiefs to 
the Maratha ruler, and it was found that there was a considerable difference 
in them. The Western or Nagpur group mainly consisted of grants made to 
local families sih rewards for service or in earnost of tlieir ettbrts to keep 
the surrounding country (][uiot. They contribtited a certain military foi-ce, 
and paid rent, the amount varying with the ability of the Maratha to enforce 
it. The Sarabalpur, or eastern group, had long b(!en in the hands of 
petty. Chieftains, more or less under the suzerainty of one or two of t)ieir 
number, either the llaja of Patna or of Sambalpur. They were tunhid by 
the fihonslc Chief in 1820, after changing hands several times during the 
interval tliat bad elapsed since the iiist Maratha occupation in 175.1. 

Settlements, liable to revisi(m, were first made, and these remained unaltered 
in their main provisions, that is, as to judicial powers, the general principles 
of administration, and tribute, tjll the Nagpur State lapsed to the British 
Government in 1853. On the constitution of the Central I’njvmces as a 
separate political unit in 1861 an inquiry w'a.s made into the circumstances 
and position of the whole of the Chiefs and estate-holders of the tract, about 
i65 in number. It was then decided that 15 were entithsl to Ims considered 
as feudatories, and the rt'st as British subjects. Guaranlees'wcre given to 
' the States in question, and the tribute from each settled for 20 years from 
1867. In 1888 the amounts were revised, and it was held that these States 
could fairly augment their contributions to the Power under whose protec¬ 
tion their territory had been so matm-ially developed jind its resources 
increasetl. The follownng table includes the main figures concerning these 
States. There is no militai'y force in any of them :— 



Stati. 


Area, 

Square 

Milen. 

Population, 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute. 

1891. 

Increuge per 
Cent. 

since 1881. 








Rx. 

Rx. 

Khairagarli - 

- 

- 


931 

181,184 

9‘1 

10,300 

7,000 

Nnndjraon - 


- 


871 

183,806 

11*9 

22,.330 

7,000 

Chliuikhudan 




- 154 

3<V,»88 

10*0 

5,050 

1,600 

Kanker 




1,42» 

82,379 

29-5 

0,581 

— 

Kalahandi * 




3,745 

320,296 

45*3 

12,260 

1,200 

Bastar - 




13,U32 

310,884 

68*4 

16,830 

1,700 . 

Kawarciha 




798 

91,813 

0*3 

9,200 

3,200 

Satfiiigarh - 




640 

83,210 

16*7 0 

• 4,700 

860 ' 

Sakti - 




138 

26,374 

11-2 

2,450 

130 

Raigarh 




1,480 

168,625 

30*7 

8,320 

400 

Bamru • 




1,»S8 

104,307 

28*4 

4.900 

150 

Rairakhol • 




833 

20,335 

14*0 

1,480 

80 

Sonpur 




900 

105,245 

9*2 

7,640 

900 

Patna • 




2,399 

332,197 

28*8 

9,120 

860 

Makrai 


• 


160 

18,540 

10*0 

3,870 

— 



Total - 

m 

29,406 

2,100,611 

20*4 

131,720 

24,460 


The Zamindari estates cover an area of 20,932 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,339,549. One of the most noteworthy facts connected with the 
administration of these small States is that with few exceptions (hey arc, 
or were during the greater part of the period under review, under the 
direct mana^ment of the British Government, either pn account of the 
minority or &e incompetence of their Chiefs. The latter, when in power, are 
invested with ftill revenue and ci^ jurisdiction, and in criminal cases only 
o.y. .0 2 sentences 
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,8entonces of death and in the smaller States of long terms of imprisonment 
also, have to be confirmed by the Chief Commissioner. In 1882, owing to 
the number of States that came under direct arrangement, it was decided 
to i-runove the supervision of the whole of the Chattisgarh Division States 
from the hands of the Commissioner, and place it in those of a separate 
political Agent. The Makrai State, which is the only one liot falling into 
this category, is under the Narbada Commissioner. 

It is superfluous to enter into the detailed history of the decade in the 
case of such small and politically unimportant territories. The main facts 
aro as follows:— 

Khairagarh was under direct management, owing to maladministration, 
till 1883, when it was restored on a change in the incumbent of the throne. 
In 1890 the auccc.ssor died, and his sou is now in independent charge. 

Narulgaou has the peculiarity of being ruled by a caste which professes 
celibacy, but which, in this case, has acquired the privilege at the hands of 
the Government of India of succession through actual descent, instead of 
by adoption. In 1888 it was found advisable to supersede the regency.of 
the minor Chiefs mother, by direct administration through a native .otticial 
from a British district. , 

(:hh«ikh(fdnn, tqp, is under a member of a religions order, but he is unbound 
by vow of celibacy. The present incumbent succeeded in 1887, but it has 
been found necessary to supplement his administration with a special oflicer, 
in consequence of his oppression and exactions. 

Kuicardha belongs to a local family. The Chief was removed from power 
for five years in 1884, and in 1889 the Govenimeut of India had to extend 
the period of direct administration. During the latter the Chief died, and 
his nephew, a minor, succeeded to the same arrangement. 

Bastar is a large and wild tract in the south of the Central Provinces, 
bordering on the Madras Presidency; and is under a Telingana C'hief of an 
East Deccan family. There w'ere disturbances in the State which led to 
great confusion and lax administration, the Chief’s family being’ divided 
against itself. In 1883 a cou.sin of the Chief was installed as minister, 
assisted by a native revenue oflicial from British territory, but in 188(1 the 
arrangement broke down, and an oflicial of higher rank had to bo appointed 
- as minister. In 1891 the Chief died, and, as his son wiU) an infant, the State 
is now under direct management, through a Superintendent. 

Eormerly a feudal part of Kalahandi was bound by the curious custom that 
the chiefship should be held by the representative of the oldest branch of the 
ruling family, w'hilst the administration had to be conducted by the head of 
the younger branch. The disputes between what were known as the Pat and 
the Tat Chiefs led to the partition of this portioh of the State, and the incor¬ 
poration of some of it into the parent territory. In 1881 the Chief of the 
whole State died, leaving an adopted son of a few years old. The succession 
was disputed, and, in the ensuing confusion, the Kandh, a wild tribe of the 
hills, brokd into revolt, after applying for recess for sundry acts of oppres¬ 
sion to which they alleged they had been subjected. British troops were 
marched to the scene of disturbance, and a settlement effected by an Agent 
specially appointed to the charge of the State. The latter is now under a 
Superintendent, acting under the control of the Agent for the whole of the 
States in this Division. The Chief of Ranker became mentally unsound in 
1889, and the minister had to take charge of the administration, ponding the 
Chiefs recovery. In 1892 it was decided to appoint a Superintendent, under 
the Agent’s supervision, os in the cases of Kalahandi and Bastar. In Makrai 
the gross misnuinagement of the Chief led to a similar course being adopted 
in 1890. The Chief of Sakti was deprived of power in 1876, for oppression 
and the use of forged documents. Early in 1892 the Government of India 
sanctioned the installation of his elder son, with an experienced minister to 
aid him,-in substitution of direct management. The State of Sarangark is 
under a Superintendent, and has been for some years, since the maladminis¬ 
tration of tne Chief forced this course upon the Local Government, 

Chiefs have diod in the interval, and the present incumbent is only seven 
years old, and succeeded in 1890. ' 

The same story* has to be told in regard to Rai^arh, where tihe Chief was 
set aside in 1886. He died in 1890, and his son is to be formally installed 

shortly. 
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shortly.. The Bamra State is one of the few under the administration of the States. 

Chief in person, who has been decorated with the Companionship of the (t*»*"*^ Pmtwx*’) 

Indian Empire. In Rmrakhol there reigns a Chief who succcedua to the 

throne as long ago as 1825. lie had the misfortune to lose his only son 

when he was growing too infirm to hold the reins of power himself, and the 

affairs of the Stdle fell into concision. In 1889, therefore, he appointed a 

special minister to act for him under the supervision of the Agent. Nonpwr 

is an offshoot of.the late Sambalpur chiefship. For many years the (Jhief 

had taken the advice of the British Govoruuient in entertaining a trained 

revenue officer as his minister, so as to remetly the gi-ievances, of which there 

had previously been loud complaints. This Cliief died in 1891, and has been 

succeeded by his ehicst son. Patm, like Kalahaudi, has sulferetl from a 

revolt of the Kandh tribes, and in 1871 the management of the Stale was 

assumed by the British Government. The heir of the late Chief is still under 

instruction at the Chief's college in Jabalpur, and the former arrangements 

continue in force. 

On the whole, these States have but recently entered into their period of 
prosperity, as they were formerly cut off from the busier and more advanced 
paHs of India by thick forests and unhealthy hill tracts. The Bcngal- 
Nagpur line now passes through the whole of the Chattisgai4i and Sambalpur 
country, and many of the larger States lie along its course, or are connected 
with it by good roads. The Chiefs, as may be judged from the above sketch 
of their administration, have hardly, as yet, risen with their material cir¬ 
cumstances, and in the wilder jjarts of the tracts, wdicre government is still 
in a rudimentary form, tho} ai’e unable to control their subjects at all if 
antitpie custom be materially violated. It is, therefore, fortunate for them 
that.ut this juncture so much of their territory is temporarily in British 
hands. 

The following table shows the area, population, and re.sources of the five Madhas States. 
•States connected with the Madras Government■ 


State. 

Ansa in 8(iuar« 

MiU-8. 

Population. 

Approximate 

ItuTcinie, 

1893. 

Triliute. 

Military Force. 

• 

IRUl 

(nerouse per 
(’ent. 

siiict! 1881. 

|H| 

(ittnR. 






Kx. 

lix. 



TrATAXicore - - - 

- 

6,730 

2,667,736 

6*52 

784,800 j 

81,300 

1,633 

6 

Cochiu . - - - 

• 

1,362 

722,906 

20*42 

170,000 

1 20,000 

362 

4 

Puilukottah ... 

- 

1,101 

373,096 

23-48 

70,(HK) 

- 

167 

s 

Banganapalle 

- 

255 

85,496 

15*41 

27,260 

- 

lOS 

Q 

Bandar. - - . 

- 

‘ 161 

11,388 

8*12 

4,600 

1 

- 

- 

Total 

. . . 

0,609 

3,700,622 

10*63 

1,066,560 

1 101,300 

2,165 

! “ 


The first two States are under treaty engagements. The rest are guaran¬ 
teed under deed by the British Government. The State of Travancore was 
consolidated out of a number of potty chieftainships during the last half of 
the 18th century. It was overrun by Tipu Sultan in 1789, an act which led 
to war between that Chief and the British Government, and in 1792 the 
former was compelled to disgorge the territory he had occupied. Tho Chief 
of Travancore then entered into a formal engagement with the British to 
pp.y for the presence and aid of a small force, including a company of 
European artillery. Since 1808, however, when there arose a rather serious 
insurrection, the State has been quietly and efficiently administered. The 
law of succession that prevails arises out . of the practice of polyandry 
amimgst t^e Nairs, to which community the reigning family belongs. The 
herita^ here passes to the uterine brother, not to the son, of the,Chiof. 
If there be no such brother, the heir is the Chiefs sister’s son, or. sister’s 
danghteFs son. The adoption, therefore, of a son, is ngt necessary, or 
ind^.tff any. avail in this respect, so that ccremo^ is restricted to females, 
the coUateitt .branches of ^e family. The late Chief, who succeeded his 
0 . 9 . ' 03 uncle 
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iNiEKNAL States, uncle in 1860, died in 1880, and was succeeded br bis brother, who died in 

(itmtnu.) 1885. The nephew of the latter is now raling; but had it not been for the 

adoption of a senior and junior Rani by the first-named, the lino would 
have been legally extinct with this generation, for want of female trans¬ 
mitters. The Chiefs of Travancore have for some time been distingui^ed 
for their superiority in point of education to most of their *rank. The State 
shows an increase of population during the last 10 years, amouifting to 
64 per cent., but beyond sundiy improvements in its judicial procedure, 
which was slow and uncertain, no events worthy of special note have tran¬ 
spired to break its steady tlioiigh slow progi'ess. Cochin, or Kuclii,.is the 
neighbour of Travancore, on the Malabar coa.st, and is under a Chief claim¬ 
ing Rajput descent, whose ancestors formerly held the whole coast as far as 
the boundary of what is now the North Kanara district. It fell a prey to 
Uaidar Ali, and was rc.stored to the Chief by the British Government in 
1792, under engagement of protection. After the suppression of a small 
insurrection, which took place in 1809, a subsidy w'as agreed to, in payment 
of a battalion of infantry to be stationed in the State, or, at least, to be 
within reach and available there whenever required. There has been little 
of importance going on in the State within recent times. I'hc chiefship 
descends by the^ame rule as in I'ravancore, and the present incumbent is 
the brother of the last, and succeeded in 1888. The town of Cochin is 
within British limits, and the Chief’s capital i.s at Trichur. The population 
of the State seems to share the genei-al prosperity of that of the surround¬ 
ing British territory. During the last 10 years it has increased by 20-4 per 
cent., which is in curious contrast to the low rate returned in Travancore, 
and to the medium of 12 jier cent, in Malabar. Of the States lying in the 
other parts of the Madras Presidency, Pudukottah is the heritage of the 
Chief of the Kalla, a predatory and warlike tribe of 80111110111 India, known 
to the readers of Onne’s History as the " Colleries.” He used to be 
addressed by the title of Tondiman in the early days of the British connection. 
Neither he or the two smaller Chiefs in the more northerly part of the 
Presidency are under treaty engagements with the British, nor do they pay 
tribute. The Chief of Pudukottah came into notice during the operations 
against Trichiubpoly, in 1752, and rendered useful services to the British 

• forces engaged against Haidar Ali and local marauders. He was rewarded 
with the grant of the fort and district of Kilawclli. On more than one 
occasion the local authorities have had to intervene to protect the Chief 
against the consequences of his own prodigality or mismanagement, and 
some of his titles wore temporarily struck oil’ in consequence. These 
were restored in 1870. On the death of the late Chief in 1886, his grandson, 
a minor, was duly installed, with a minister, under the title of the Diwan 
Regent, to look after the State. The general supervision is now vested in 
the Agent, who is also the Collector of Trichinopoly. This State was 
affected by the famine of 1876-77, but that its population has recovered 
front that infliction is shown by the 234 I^®** ‘“crease since 1881. 
Bangmapalle is a small estate originally held on a .sort of service tenure by 
a Mnsalman family under the Nizam. It passed with the Ceded Distnets to 
th& possession of the British, who restored it to the occupant, under 
guarantee of succession. For some time after 1826 it was in doubt whether, 
in consequence of disorder, in the family and misadministration it would not 
be advisable to.fesnmo the estate and pension the incumbents, but finally, 
it was restored in 1848. The Nawab, a title conferred in 1876, has full 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, except that cases involving capital sentences 
have to be tried by the Agent, who is the Collector of Kamul. The 

• present Chief succeeded in 1868. ■ 

The small State of Sandur is an enclave in the British district of Bellary. 
It was continued by the British Government to the MarathO’ family of the 
Ghorpade, who founded it when in the service of the Sultw of Bijapur. 
It contains the sanitarium of Ramandurg, rented from the Chief, over wmch 
the British authorities have police and magisterial jurisdiction. Neitheir 
here dr in Bangahapalle have there been any evoatS' in the last 10 yeiffs 
worthy'of special note. 

The most numerous and heterc^eneous collection States in India''’'te 
that under the political control of thd' Government of Bombay. Ini the 

extreme 
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ft-xtreme north there is the sole relic of the possessions and power of the inTEgNAt State*. 

Talpnr Amirs of Sindh. In the south are the Maratha States and those 

conferred by the Peshwa upon his Brahmfui generals and other officials of 

the Patwardhan family. Along the coast are the States t»f the Abyssinian 

admirals of the Musalman dynasties of the Deccan, and further to thio north, 

both'the Rajput clans dc.scendc<l from the ruling fainilies of Hindustan 

and Rajputana, and tho Musalman States created under the once jwwerful 

sway of tho Ahmadabad Snlttin. liastly, in tho inmost reco-sses of the forest 

that covers the hilly ground between the coast and the table-lands of tho 

Deccan and Central India, are the chiefs of the Bhil and Koli ti’ibes, secured 

in their possessions by British protection. 

For convenience of administration most of those States are grouped into 
Agencies, whilst a few, such as Kiichh and Sawantwadi, are sole charges. 

Then, again, some of the Agencies and States are under tho control of a 
special officer, but most of the groups are administered or controlled by the 
Collector or cliief civil officer of tho adjacent district, who is ex-officio Agent. 

In the following statement of the area and population of these States and 
groups of States, those that come under the latter head are distinguished in 
italics ;— 




Area 

Pupulation. 

• 

Appiiiximate 

9 

Military Force. 

State or Aokmcy. 


in Square 
Milea. 

1801. 

Increase per 
Cent- 

aiiica 1881.. 

Rereiiuc, 

1892. 

^ Tribute. 

Mfu. 

Guns. 

Khairpiir (Sindh) ... 


0,100 

131,037 

2 15 

Ra. 

72,000 

Ri. 



Kachh .. 


6,500 

558.415 

904 

180,400 


1,800 

164 

Kuthiawar Agency ... 


20,550 

2,752,404 

17-42 

1,728,140 

60,680 

15,450 

— 

PaUnpiir - ... - 


7,775 

645,520 

11*97 

142,150 

— 

1,177 

18 

Main Rantha .... 

" 

9,300 

581,568 

123H 

97,200 

92 

1,300 

17 

Rfwa Kantha and Narukot 


4,OHO 

733,506 

33*30 

225,630 

3,597 

— 

— 

Cambay ----- 


850 

80,722 

4*23 

60,450 

— 

440 

12 

Surat Agency - - - - 

' 

1,051 

181.208 

19*90 

71,700 

1,635 

381 

9 

Dange „ (Khnnduh) 


660 

32,920 

5*24 

13,210 

— 

— 

— 

(A’ast'A) ... 

. i 

. 360 

12,3U8 


1,330 

— 

— 

— 

Jaushnr (^Thann) - - - 

- 1 

534 

52.831 

8*80 

15,000 


— 

— 

Janjira {Xolaha) ... 

. 1 

1 

324 

81,780 

7*00 

47,050 


303 

168 

Savant wadi - - - - 

1 

920 

102,948 j 

j 10*01 

42,(XN) 

— 

400 

— 

Hhor (Poona) - - - - 


1,101 

165,660 

6*71 

42,240 

465 

— 

— 

Aundk and Phnltan (Sntaru) • 


844 

131.529 

12*11 

54.200 

960 

- 

— 

Jatli 


079 

79,786 

43*77 

19,700 

. 640 


— 

Akttlkoi (Sholapur) - - - 


408 

! 75,774 

80*55 

27,800 

1,460 

— 

... 

Savanur (Dherarar) - - - 


70 

16,970 

14*49 

7.060 



— 

Kolhapur - - - - - 


2,816 

918.131 

14-11 

330,000 

1 — 

2,208 

67 

South Muratha Ja^ira 


2,910 

639,270 

' 22*08 

271,540 

18,710 

*• 3,629 

22 

Total - 

j 

Uj 

69,045 

8,050,298 

10*35 1 

3,451,000 

97,239 

— 

— 


Most of the above States are situated in the northern or Gujarath 
division of the Presidency, and are under Rajput Chiefs, with a few 
Musalmans. It is out of the question to give more than a sketch in 
this review of the origin and history of these interesting political communi¬ 
ties, though without some such adrlitiou it would bo hardly possible to 
make the events ^f tho decade intelligible. 

The KacUi State, to begin with the most important, was founded by the 
Jfideja clan of Rajputs, and seems to have split off from the Sindh tribe, 
known as the Sanuno, about tho fifteenth century.' The first few generations 
of the new dynasty seem to have been no different from their neighbours in’ 
the number and acrimony of their internal and family feuds. Offshoots of 
the main branch were driven across the Gulf, or Rann, and founded States 
in the opposite ^ninsula of Kathiawar. Early in the present centuiy the 
British .entered into engagements with the two da facto rulers of tho State, 
chiefly .with reference to raids on other States to the east, and piraejr on 
the seas. Ae.Ae provisions of this "agreement were disregarded, a Bntisb 

0 . 9 . q 4 fi/rce 
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force was man'hed into Kachh, and a portion of the State occupied till 
1822, when it' was restored. The opportunity was taken, of using the 
British influence in the suppression of female infanticide, a crime for which 
the Jadeja clan was notorious. The arrangements made have been 
successful by the aid to a great extent of a fund out of which donations 
were made to the poorer members of the clan. to enable them to foarry 
off their daughters. In 1883 this fund was placed in abeyance,'find its 
capital paid out tilL 1891, when it was exhausted. The State is now re¬ 
sponsible, therefore, for providing means to prevent a recrudescence of this 
offence, which is not yet extinct, and showed signs of revival in 1891-92. 
One of the most fi-uitful sources of disputes in Kachh is the distribution of 
power between the Chief and the Bhayad, or those descended from the same 
ancestors as himself, who followed the fortunes of their leader, and settled 
on assignments of land in the State. In 1868 an attempt was made to 
demarcate the two interests, .so as to maintain the general authority of the 
Rao, and yet not obliterate the admitted privileges of the feudatories. The 
scheme was discussed and amended, and Anally sanctioned by the Local 
Government. Under it, existing holders of jurisdiction are classified on 
considerations of both property and intelligence, and a certain jurisdiction 
allowed to each, the remainder being reserved to the Chief, through a 
council oh which the feudatories are well represented. In consequence of 
the number of Kachh merchants settled at Zanzibar, it became necessary to 
warn them of the penalties to which they rendered themselves liable if they 
engaged in slave-dealing ■with Muscat or other foreign ixtrts. The Chief 
repeated the warning in 1872, and co-operated with the British eftorts 
made in that year to suppress this traffic. 1’ho present Rao a.scended the 
throne in 1876, and was invested with full powers in 1886. He visited 
England on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, and has done much to 
develop the capacities of Mandvi, his chief jjort, as a trading centre. So 
much of the lanil revenue is in the hands of his feudatories that the Chief 
is to a large extent dependent for State purposes on receipts from customs 
duties. It was, therefore, a greater concession on the part of the late Chief 
than on that of many of his brother rulcr.s, to abandon, as he did, transit 
duties between diftbrent parts of his State. The unfortnnate disputes 
regarding the Rao’s rights in two or throe of the small ports in the Gulf of 
Kachh, on the Kathiawar coast, which have given so much trouble for the 
last linlf-t!entury, arise out of the relation-ship between the Chief and the 
rest of his family clan, amongst whom are counted the (’hiefs of Morvi and 
Nawanagar, Avho have been for many generations independent in other 
respects. These disputes, and the internal difficulty of harmonising the 
respective rights of two of the parties in Kachh itself, which is by no means 
in abeyance, are the tw'o principle ob.stacle8 to the progress of the State. 

The Reniusula of Kuthimmr, formerly known as Saurashtra, derives its 
present name from the Skythian tribe that settled in the Central Panjab, 
and.are distinguished in history for the check they gave to Aloxandev the 
Great. In time they hail to scatter and move south ; and now constitute 
but a small fraction of the population of their eponymic tract. The 
peninsula simply .swarms with Chiefs. In addition to th*e seven of the first 
class invested, that is, with power to try for capital offences generally, there 
are seven Chiefs of the second class, who have that power with regard to 
their own subjects only. Then there come five other classes of jurisdiotion 
in which are grouped some 173 territorial tracts, each under some guarantee 
or other from the Briti.sh Government, but in the case of about 130 or 140, 
so attenuated by sulxlivkHion that the civil and criminal jurisdiction has 
to be exercised by an official directly under the Agent. About one-fourth 
of the peninsula is liable, under the rules of partition wherever a chiefship 
is not rccogni.sed, to fall into this category, whilst three-fourths'are preserv^ 
by the strict law of primogeniture. The largest State, Junagadh, is under 
a Mukalman (thief, whose family acquired it from the former Rajput 

g ossessor in the middle of the 18th century. There are a few other Musalman 
tatet<i of small importance, with one or two under the l^thi tribe; but 
the bulk of the agency is under Rajputs, either Jhala, Gohel, or JadejA. 
The head of the former is the Chief of Dhrangadra, who, like the j^eja 
Chiefs, moved into Kathiawar from Kachh. “flio Jadeja clan 
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Ihe B 40 of Kachh as their head, though in Kathiawar the Jam of Nawa- 
nagar enjoys tihat local distinction. The Gohol clan settled in this part of 
the country some seven centuries ago, and the Chief of Bhaunagar w their 
head. The following statement shows the extent and general resources of 
the leading States in the Peninsula:— 


• 

Kathiawar SlatcA. 


Area 

ill Square 
Miles. 

Pupiilatiou, 

isoi. 

A|qm»xiiiiate 

Heveiuie, 

1.S92. 

Tribute 
(Bi'iLiMh 
and 

Uai'iKla). 

Military Forte. 

Men. 

CrUllS. 

lat GIam : 






lU. 

llx. 



JutiAfliacIh - 




3.2H() 

4H4,UIU 

240.iMM) 

6,660 

2,238 

10 

liliamiajjrar 




2,H60 

4fi7,2,S2 

3.“»rt,000 

15,4.50 

2,S60 

15 

Nawaiia^ar 




»,7*H 

379.611 

240,000 

12.010 

3.261 

117 

Dhrauiiraiira 




1,15fi 

108,754 

78,<H)0 

4,168 

54 Hi 

6 

PttrhM,tiilar 





s:,,7M.“. 

53,000 

4,8.50 

251 

5 

Morvi 




S2l 

105,335 

10,(K)0 

6.1<hl 

1,174 

2 

Goudal 




1.024 

161.086 

12,0iHl 

11,072 

606 

3 

2nd«ClasH: 










Waukaiior - 




414 

3«f,a2!) 

23,100 

) i 

143 

2 

Palituim • 




2S9 

60.84.4 

50,000 

■ 

407 1 

7 

Olirol 




2s;i 

27,007 

15,000 

1 1 

348 

2 

Limtli 




814 

48,176 

26,400 

i 18.502,. 


2 

Icajkot 




2H2 

49,938 

20.000 

1 

34!) 

2 

\V ailhwun 




2:m 

42,(38 

42,500 

? 1 

194 

2 

Jafarahiul • 




42 

12,889 

O.fXlO 


19 

35 


Total • 

‘ - 

20,:i:»9 

2.752,404 

1.728,140 

107,952 

15,450 

210 


At the time of the first connection of the British Government with the 
Kathiawar chiefs, the ciying evil was the method adopted by the Gaikwar 
pf Baroda to levy the Maratha dues from the peninsula. This was known 
as “ mulkgiri,” or an annual armed expedition through the whole country 
to collect revenue, but not for protection or settlement of grievances. The 
amount of revenue to be collected varied according to the force available 
and the resistance that could be offered. To put a stop to this uncertainty 
surd to pacificate the country geueriilly, engagements were entered into by 
the British authorities and the loading Chiefs, in 1807. It was soon fotmd 
that the administration of these Chiefs wsis to weak to allow them to carry 
out the terms of their contract, so far as keeping down crime was in 
question, so in 1831 a general court, with Chiefs as assessors, was esta¬ 
blished for the trial of the more serious offences. This again, owing to the 
nature of the political tenure of the land, hiul but slight effect, and men 
dehberatoly banded together to live by plunder in preference to abiding in 
their estates. In 1863, accordingly, the whole iulministration was re¬ 
organised. The Chiefs were classified as above mentioned, and the 
peninsula divided into four “ Prant,” or territorial sections, each under a 
European assistant to the Agent. The residuary jurisdiction in the case of 
the middle-class States was vested in these officers, and they exercis^ the 
supervision over the subordinate or “ Thana ” officers, that would be 
required over the corresponding class in British territory. To settle 
^sputes between the chiefs and their semi-feudal landholders, a special 
court was established composed of a British official as President, with six 
members, of whom two are chosen as assessors in each case. The same 
measures ^ were found necessary in Kochh against the practice of 
infouticide amongst the .ladeja Rajputs were enforced in Kathiawar 
witii better effect than in the former State. From the beginning of 
the British control, the great difficulty has been the number of petty 
jdirifdictional rights that facilitate the escape of criminals to a most 
da&^rouB extent. Outlawry has always been in the peninsula the last 
resQirt of the aggrieved, and in the more troubled times greqf to a 
r^linlar. profession. In the present day much has been done to pat a 
^p to it, but there are certain elements in Kathiawar that have to be 
cottWntly Ffttched, lest they take tjie opportunity of a period. «f lax 
in the State, to break out again. This has been the most 
(^ribua jba|ture-in the hiatory of the decade just.put. At the end of 1882, 
for ihstadda/a- trite of ^aiyas, whq had a grievance against the Junagadh 
0 . 9 . H State, 
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istHBSAi. statbs. State, after remonstrances to the authorities, retreat^ to a dofrai^te 
•(£<««%.) position, and held out against the State police until a good many of their 
number were taken or killed, in circumstances of brutality that called fot 
the serious notice of the Local Government. In 1885, the (^kwar’s Con- 
tinffent was broken up, as related above, in comicction with Baro^, and* a 
local corps of |)olice organised in its place, under a European Superin¬ 
tendent. This has hml its effect on ordinary crime, but all the elements of 
the more violent forms of outbreak still exist, and in 1886 the state of 
Junagadh was so bad that a special officer had to be sent to hunt do'<Iru out¬ 
laws and reorganise the State police. His services were subsequently ex¬ 
tended to other States, and the assistance of two more officers was lent to him, 
so that in a little over two years the comitry was freed from the gangs then 
in operation. A general engagement was catered into by the Chiefs to 
further the capture of such outlaws by co-operation in the matter of pur¬ 
suit and arrest in States other than that instituting the inquiry or Avhere the 
offence wa.s committed. This long-wanted step has no doubt tended to cut 
short the career of men who would, under the old system, have had a long 
and adventurous run before their capture. Nevertheless, particular classes, 
such as the Miana of the north, and the Makranis in the south of the penin¬ 
sula, continue to^ve o(H;asional trouble. In other respects Kathiawar is 
prosperous, and has recovered from the scarcity of 1878. It holds a high 
place as regards the number and efficiency of its schools. It is now very 
well provided with railways of which the gi'oater portion has been con¬ 
structed during the past decade, and Bhaunagar, Porbandar, and Verawal, 
are all ports that jjromise to attract considerable tratlc, and each now is con¬ 
nected by rail with the iut»!rior. There are two institutions for the train¬ 
ing of the young Chiefs and Talukdars, several of whom have visited Eng¬ 
land more than once, and one has sat in the Bombay Legislative CVmhcil 
On the other htmd, the intricacy of the political relations and settlements, 
with the pacification of the country, save in the matter of gang-robbery, 
appear to have whetted the Kathiawar appetite for litigation, and the 
peninsula has become notorious for the number of its disputes between 
Chiefs and their tenants or feudatories. Considering the number of States, 
• there have been singularly few events of importance beyond what has 
been mentioned above. With the exception of Nawantqjar and Dhvan- 
gadra, must of the larger States have* passed through their period of 
administration by a Briti.sh officer, owing to the minority of the Chief at 
the time of his succcs.sion. Junagadh lost its Nawab in 1892, and the succes¬ 
sion hatl to be determined by the Government of India, who selected one of 
the three cousins of the late Chief. Bhaunagar has adopted the plan of 
a State Council, n liich developed in1890 into a deliberative assembly. Por¬ 
bandar, which had been reduced from a first to a third class State iu 1869, 
was taken under direct administration in 1886, owing to the continued ill- 
conduct of the Chief. During this inteiregnum the development of the 
State'has made rapid jirogi’e-ss. In 1887- 88 the State was restored to* its 
position in the first cla-ss. So, too, in the case of the Thakur of Malia, who 
in 1880 was deprivo«l of his jurisdiction, owing to his inability to manage 
his'Miana population. In 1883 a partial restoration was made, but the 
Mianas are still undm* a special coui-t, ayd the general administration is 
still too lax. 

The Palmpur Agency contains two fairly largo States, Palanpur and Bhd- 
hanpur, both uhder Musalman Chiefs, and nine smaller ones. The first 
named was founded by a Lohani Afghan towards the end of the 17th 
century. It came under British protection about the same time and in the 
» same circumstances as Kathiawar. Aid was given shortly afterwards in a 
family dispute about the chiefship, and finally a small subsidiary fotve was 
arranged for, with a certain .degree of British supervision. Under an agree¬ 
ment of 1890 the obligation to maintain this force wais for^ne, on the 
nndorstanding that the State police force shouid be organised on an efficic^ 
footing. The IRadhanpur State dates from 1723, when a ^lint of land yrais 
made By the Viceroy of Gujarath to the Babi, as the fami^ was then caUed. 
The State was plundered’by the Gaikwar, bat fiadhanpur Itself was left. ;4h. 
them, and in 1813'the Chief entered into his first enga^m^t with- ihe 
BHtish Government regarding h>e relations with the . Barbda ’State.-“ 
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■present Nawab succeeded in 1874, and has been decorated by the British 
Govenunent^Next in {jeographical ijosition cornea the .Mahi Kmtha 
Agency, containing but one considerable State, that of Idar, and 58 small 
ones, some of which are no more than a village or two. Idar. was 
acquir^l by a scion of the Rathor clan, then in pmver at Jodhpur, who was- 
governing Gujai'ath on behalf of the Dohli Emperor. For a geiici-ation or 
*so Idar was shorn of the Ahmednagar estate, which was taken away by a 
successful revolt of a younger son. It wa.s.re-incorj)omted with the parent 
State in 1848. The present Chief succecilod as a minor in 1868, so that for 
more than a dozen years the State was under British administration. In 
1887 he was decorated with the Knight Commandership of tlio Star of India. 
Most of the smaller chieftains in this Agency are eith(;r offshoots of Idar, 
or Kolis, representing the more powerful of the jiredatory gangs that 
hovered on the frontier of Gtijarath before the province came under settled 
govemnieut. In the remote part of this tract the population arc Bhils, and 
what with thd proximity of places of rcifugo amongst the hills, and the 
stimulus received from their tribesmen across the ]Mewar frontier, they are 
ai>t to give trouble in a setisou of scarcity or high prices. In 1886 -87 there 
was an increase in the number of gang-robberie.s on this aiccount, but it is 
said that the tribes are gradually coming under the civilising influence of 
schools and of agriculture of a more systematic character than Unit to which 
they have hitheVto been iiccustomod. The liev'a Kmtha, Agency, Avhich 
adjoins the Mahi Kantha to the south, lies, as its name diiuotes, along tbo 
Narbada or Rowa, river, as its neighbour does along tho Mahi. It is iiclier 
and more settled than the latter, though it contains no State of large area 
or population, as the-following table shows :— 


• 

StlltB. 

Area 

ill Square 

Miley. 

Topii latum, 
181J1. 

Vppruxiiiiate 

Revenue, 

1S1)2. 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 

Men. 

iiUllS 

. 

1,514 

171,771 

Rx. 

77,4«)0 

ttx. 

320 

33 

Choto rihilpiir . - . - 

373 

1)3,037 

23,0i;i) 

— 

300 

4 

Liitkiw.'iiIh ----- 

2IS.S 

‘»|),117 

23,5m() 

1,200 


40 

Haltisiti'n’. 

18» 

53,213 

13,1)00 

1,31»9 

230 

5 

Ktiria 

813 

111,201) 

27,100 

1,070 

2.>S 

3 

HuiitU - - - - - 

31)4 

71,275 

15,730 

7di) 

321 

4 


Rajpipla belongs to the Gohcl clan of Rajputs, sind fell a tributary to 
both the Moghal and the Maratha. The British Government admitted it iii 
1823 into the same arrangement as had yireviously been made with Kathia¬ 
war and tlio northoni States. Since 1855 the State has been twice under 
diu3ct administration, owing to the misgovcnmient of tho Chiefs The 
first period ended in 1858. The second, which commenced nominally in 1887, 
but practically iu 1884, is still in progi’ess. The State was in great distress 
and coTifu.sion, but has now been throughly well re-organised. Tho sjiily 
outstanding cause of friction is the administration of tho forest lands, 
which are here valuable. As in all .similar cases, the wild tribes that 
inhabit, such tracts put forward claims that are inconsistent with really 
officient conservancy, but which cannot bo disallowed without material 
change in their circumstances, a change which in dealing, with such a class 
it is very difficult to bring about. Luuawada, Baria, and Smith, of tlie larger 
States in this. Agency, are all under Chiefs of a new generation, educated 
^,the Rmkot College, and reported to take much part personally in tho affairs 
of xtWr States. Wadasinor, or Balasinor, too, an offshoot of the Bahi family, 
Is .in a prosperous condition.. All these Cliiefs gave considerable assist- 
lau^ in. the development-of the trade of this part of the country by *abolisb- 
duties, wl^h were frequent and heavy, and fiicilitatcd, too, the 
’^p^.bid’.the (^hnirRatl^ line of railway recently undertaken,.. There 
a^ nb lBss idiaa 58 small estates under various en^rameutsin this Agency. 
M^y^hiloqgjtaBhils and-s tribes, wwoh are.under a separate 

!|^fi$rJarisd^ not been classijSied^ as has been that of their 

. .'yo.g. * H a compeers 


ISTER.>IAt..ilmSR. 
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iisTKKSAi. Btatw. compeers in the Mahi Kantha, and some, moreover, have no jurisdiction at' 
Uiombay.) Narukot, ■which used to 1^ under a separate Agent, is now combined, 

with these, to which it is closely allied. 

The States known as the Dangs are much of the same class. In the 
■ early days of British administration in Gujarath, the lifteen Bhil chieftains 
had claims, as they alleged, against the Gaikwar, which they were,in the 
habit of prosecuting by raids on the open whenever supervision was .with¬ 
drawn. To stop such proceedings, a guarantee of possession was given 
them by the British authorities, and the valuable forests in whioh they 
lived, -were leased by the same Government. Their revenue is confined to 
that h’oin such tracts of land ns may be in occupation; and their jurisdiction 
is chiefly exercised by means of fines of money and cattle. They are 
inveterate drinkers, and much in the hands, accordingly, of the Farsi 
liquor-shopkeepers of their neighbourhood. With the control of this trade 
and the opeiiing of the forest tracts by through roads, it is hoped that 
these tribes will in time grow into more useful members of the community. 
Surgmtt, a State of but little higher class, lies to the south of the Dangs, 
but in the same belt of forest and low hills. Jawhttr, again, still more' to 
the south, and nearer the coast, belongs to the Koli tribe, but has been much 
improved enuring the present regime. The Chiefwas educated at Poona during 
his minority, anddho State put on a good footing by direct management. 

Betui'ning to Gujarath, we have to notice one of the better known States 
in that Division, (.'ambag, founded by one of the last of the Ahmedabad 
Mu.salmau Governors. It fell into the hands of the I’eshwa, nominally, 
though the Nawab never seemed to have given any token of subordination, 
but, on the contrary, took every opportunity of levying his own tribute on 
the Maratha territory in the neighbourhood. The Peshwa’s rights in 
Cambay fell, in their tura, to the British, who, however, interfered but 
little ill the afiairs of this State, except in the matter of the revision of the 
customs tariff, which was found complicated and onerous. In 1884 the 
Briti.sh Indian tariff was introduced, and the Goverament of India aban¬ 
doned all claim to the Maratha dues on this branch of revenue, contingent 
on the satisfactory administration of the same by the Nawab. During the 
last 10 years this State has sufi'ered somewhat from the injudicious admi¬ 
nistration of a mini.ster to whom, in consequence of the incompetence of 
the Chief, the fullest powers had been given. In 1890 thei'e was an 
agrarian rising, due to an unfair use made of the new survey of the cul¬ 
tivable lands of the State which had just been completed. The chief town 
was besieged, and the Nawab forced to leave it. Military aid was called in 
from the nearest British cantonment, and order was not restored without 
some couftict and loss of life. A European Superintendent was appointed 
as administrator, who found a cash balance of one rupee and a few coppers, 
with Kx. 50,000 of debt. A loan from Government gave the State a fresh 
start, and it has since been recovering its prosperity. 

Three small States remain to complete the account of those in Gujarath. 
They are all under the agency of the Collector of Surat Sachin is held by a 
descendant of the Abyssinian admiral of the Musalman fieet, and an offshoot, 
thevefore, of the State of Janjira farther down the coast. It dates from 
the end of last century. The late Nawab succeeded his father in 1873, and 
until 1886 the State was under direct administration. In the latter year 
the young Nawab was associated with a Musalman gentlemen in the 
administration/ but gave proofs of incompetence in six months, and then 
abdicated in favour of his infant son. The State thus passed again into the 
hands of the Agent, who administers it through an assistant pending the 
arrival of the heir at full age. Dharampur and Bansda are llajput States, 

' the former of the SLsodia clan, or that of the Udaipur house, the other, a 
Solanki. The Dharampur chief suffered from the passage of the Marat^ 
through his territory on their raids on Gi^jarath, and him to pay the usual 
share of his revenues to that power. His territory lies on the route between 
Khandesh and Gujarath, so an arrangement has been arrived at whereby he, 
abandons the levy of transit duties, collecting merely an-impCrt and export 
duty. The present Chief succeeded his fiither in 1891. Badsda is in 
same position as.its neighbour as regards the levy transit duties. 

Chief has been in power some 16 years, his State is well administei^/," 
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On the Konkftn coast, or tliat between Gujarath and Malabar, two States Ixtkknal statks. 
lie within the liinits of the Bombay Presidency. The first, Jmnra, has been ( Bombay,) ^ 
already mentioned in connection with its offshoot, Sachin. It has also a 
detached offshoot, in Kathiawar, by the name of Jafarabad. The 8idi, 
or, Abyssinian, Nawab held his territory successfully against the Peshwa, 
who WM very anxious to get hold of the coast position opposite lh>mbay, 
bat.a^barly as 1733 there had been contracted an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the British and the Sidi, so when matters came to a crisis, 
by reason of the usual fraternal struggle for the State, the Bombay autho¬ 
rities arranged the dispute so as to leave no room for the intervention of 
the Poona government. In 1867, the Chief was deprived of all criminal 
jurisdiction for abuse of his powers, and in 1870 was formally deposed by 
his nobles, who claimed the right of interfering in cases of mal-administra- 
tiou. The Nawab was restored, however by the British Government, lie 
died in 1879, and his only legitimate son succeeded him. The administra¬ 
tion of the State has since that date been been much improvc<l. Saican- 
twadi, the other coast State, is under a Maratha family, a brunch of that of 
Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power. The British fii'st entered into 
engagements with the Chief to repress the piracies of the Angria, another 
coast chieftain to the north; but by the middle of the last epntury the 
same Government had to take strong measures against thoir ally, as h(! had 
begun piracy on his own account. There wore occasional interventions 
on the part of the British in domestic disputes or disagreements with 
Kolhapur, and in 1819 the State was taken under protection. In 1838 the 
mismanagement of the Chief led to a temporary administration by the 
British Government, against which several times some of the local leaders 
revolted. In 1869 the Chief died, leaving a minor son. The latter, 
owiog to bad habits and general misconduct, has not been allowed a share 
in the administration. The State, however, has made much progress since 
it was tiiken in hand, and the local coqis, raised in 1839, is reported to be 
an olTiciont body of military police. 

The Maratha States above the Ghats are divided into three main groups: 
h'irst, Kolhapur with its feudatories; second, the Satiira Jagir.s; and thirdly, 
the Southern Maratha Jagirs and the small Mmsalman State of Savanur. 

The Kolhapur State was severed from the possessions of Shivaji during the 
dis})utes as to the succession to the Satara throJie which took place on the 
death'of that great leader. Finally, Kolhapur was recognised as the appanage 
of the younger brunch of thu dynasty, and has since 1731 been considered 
independent of the elder. The fii’st eugagement between the British and 
this State was a commercial treaty in 1765, concluded after an expedition 
sent by the former to repress the piracy of vessels belonging to the latter. 

Negotiations followed on the same lines in 1792. The first guarantee of 
protection was signed in 1811, and in the next year the Chief, who had 
reigned 63 years, died, and some confusion ensued a few years later, which 
led jo British expeditions on throe occasions. In 1838 the misconduct of 
the then Chiefs aunt, who had assumed the post of Ilegcut, led to the 
appointment of a Minister by the British Government. Since 1866, the 
State has never had a Chief of full age. The very promising successor of 
Shivaji, the Chief who died in that year, fell ill whilst on a tour in Europe 
in 1870, and died, leaving no son or other heir. The loading members of the 
family were then authorised to select a Chief to bo approved by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and fixed upon a near relative of the late ruler. Before 
a ttainin g his majority this youth became insane, and a liegeut, one of his 
relations of known capacity, the Chieftain of Kagal, was appointed. The 
young Chief died in 1883, and the eldest son of the Regent was adopted by 
■ the widow of the deceased. The Regent himself died in 1886, and for a time 
the Agent succeeded him as President of the Council of Administration ; 
but shortly afterwards, Ahe Minister took up that post, with the two 
membftri * of the Council as his colleagues. There has been great iniprove- 
m^nt in the State within the years or so. Roads have been con- 

strac^, a railway now connects the chief town with the main line nf the 
Soi^lwiii^tha system, and transit duties have been abolished since 
IXI^e State was much wasted by the famine of 1877,. but the returns 
of tbercei^qa^of 1891 indicate its quick recovery. 

ap. *H 3 The 
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iMTEHNAi, Tbc Houthcru, Maratha Jmirt cousiat cliiofly of assign^aouts in^o .by 

„ or under authority of the Peshwa to, first, one of .hia Marat^ ^ejuiersv-of 

the Ghorpade family, a na^e well kuown in connection with f^ivi^i’s 
stniggles in tlie Deccan; secondly, to the Bhawa, another family of 
Maratha leaders; lastly, to the Patwardhan, who were first the fhnuly 
priests of the Peshwa, and subsequently took to the profession of arms, 
producing some of the best of the generals that fought in the great Mjsratha 
wars. On the overthrow of the Peshwa’s rule, six families of Patwardhans 
were found in power, and engagements were entered into with the respective 
Chiefs to furnish a certain military contingent when required. In 1849 this 
was commuted for a cash payment. Sangli, the largest of the Patwardhan 
estates, was under a joint administration from 1873 to' 1887, in consequence 
of the Chiefs mismanagement. The latter was replaced in full authority in' 
1888. All these estates fell within the famine area of 1876-77, and suffered 
more or less severely, but have since been fairly well off. The new lines of 
rail have benefited them as well as the British districts by which they aTe 
surrounded, Savanur was originally granted by the Emperor Anrongzib to 
one of his Pathau followers, and taken possession of by Tipu Sultan, with 
whom the ruling family was connected % marriage. The Peshwa granted 
an assignment of territory when the ousted Chief sought his protection, and 
on the accession <of the British, it was decided to treat the grant as a Jagir, 
or State, rather than as a mere pension. Complete civil jurisdiction was 
conferred on the late Nawab as a personal favour in 1860; iuid on his death 
it was ruled that the concession would not pass, as a matter of course, to 
liis heir and successor. 

The Safara Jagirs were guaranteed in the British treaty vnth the Chief of 
that State in 18i9. They maintain no regular troops, and the chiefs have 
not the power of passing'sentences of death, and all serious criminal chaiges 
are dealt with by a British official in association with the Chief or the 
delegate of the latter. At the present time, the Collector of Poona acts as 
the Agent for the Bhor State; the Collectors of Satara and Sholapur 
respectively, in the same capacity for Aundh, Phaltan, and Akalkot. Jath 
has been recently placed under the sup<;rvision of the Agent for the 
Southern Maratha Jagirs. The State of Akalkot was founded by the 
grandson of Shivaji, whilst fighting for his rights against Tarabai, the 
mother of another claimant. He assigned the grant to tlie son of one of 
his soldiers, adopting him, and giving him the name of his own family, 
Bhonsle. The British Government recognised the chief in 1820, In 1866 
the mismanagement of the then Chief compelled Government to appoint an 
administrator, and, on his death in 1870, the State continued under direct 
management till 1889-90, when the young Chief was invested with a share 
in the management. At the end of 1890-91, full powers were given to him. 
During his minority the land assessment was settled, roads constructed and 
the com’ts of justice rc-modelled. Nearly all the available land has been 
takeq into occupation, and with the exception of the police, always the most 
backward part of an Indian administration, the whole of the arrangements 
of the State are reported to be in a satisfactory condition. Awidh and Bhar 
ar<v the Jagirs of two of the chief Brahman officials under the Peshwa 
rigime, Bhor belongs to the Pant Sachiv, the other to the Pant Pratinidhi 
The former contains some valuable forests, which are of importance in 
connection wi^ the head waters of the streams which supply some of the 
largo irrigation projects of the Deccan. During the decade some stops 
were token, accordingly, to get the conservation of such tracts placed on a 
fairly efficient footing. Phnltau is in the possession of a Maratha family 
which received the grant from the Bijapur Sultans. The protection of the 
British was extended to it at the same time- as to Akalkot and Jath. .lit 
1882 tho Jagir was taken under joint administration owing to the'embarrass^ 
ments of ^e Chief, and in 1885, some relief , having been effected, tbe ^tt(Hf 
was roihstated.. Jath has been in pecuniary straits.-vetW'nearly eyer kh^ 
1827, when the Chief of Satara attached tbs Jagir. It was resltdre^;IA 
1841, but in 1872* again, tbe complaint^ of oppr^effr.q^e 
Chief by his suUects, rendered it advisable to>:aep|!hw.>bbn of jttfisdMpiw 
and. subsequently, of all Miafre in Hie adntiidst^^mi;:. 'In“|8^.. 
restored to a sMure in the numagenient, aoddn . 
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Aot fulfil, however, the promises ho hail made regarding th6 system of internal Stater. 
administration- he was to adopt; so in 1801 he was again depriveil of all {Bombay.) - 
authority. He died in the following year, leaving no heirs, liis successor, 
a minor, has been since selected and his nomination sanctioned by the 
Government'of India. 


ADEN AND THE SOMALI COAST. 

There are a few settlements and States detached from India nixl its Aden an-d the 
frontiers which are nevertheless cither administered by, or in political Coast. 
connection with, the Government of that country. In the first instance, we 
have Aden, with its dependencies, both in Arabia and Africa, which has 
been considerably developed in importance during the ton years under 
review. The original occupation of the Peninsula of Aden dates from 
1839, when the first engagement was entered into with the Sultan of Taihej. 

Into the details of petty intertribal disputes that have occurred in the 
interval it is superfluous to enter in this place. In 1882 the extension of 
commerce and population of Aden itself rendered it advisable to purchase 
from Lahej the aqueduct through which the Settlement is supplied with 
water, and which had been constructed in 18fi7, together with the land 
a(\joining it, with salt-pits and an area suitable for building sites. There is 
now a small settlement on this tract. At a greater distance from Aden 
than the Abdali of T,ahej comes the warlike Fadthli tribe, which entered 
into negotiations after the capture of A<len in 1839. The object was to 
secure the route through the territory under this tribe for trade from the 
interior. Transit duties were abolished in 1872, in consideration of an 
, increased subsidy from the British Government. There were tribal dis¬ 
turbances'in 1883 and 1888 ; and in 1891 the Chief had to be fined and his 
subsidy suspended for misconduct, an Act which had the desired effect, and 
the survey operations that'were carried out in 1891-92 were not hindered 
in any way. The relations with the rest of the 14 tribes connected with 
the Aden llesidency were regulated by fresh engagements. There were 
occasional outbreaks of one against the other, and between claimants of the 
chieftainship, but, on the whole, nothing of especial interest or importance 
transpired. As regards the disputes between the two ports of Mokalla and 
Sbihr, on the Hadthramat coast, it appears that after a cessation of hostili¬ 
ties in 1876, when the contending parties found that help from their 
relatives in the service of the Nizam of Haidrabad would be intercepteil by 
the British Govemment, a truce was kept for three or four years. In 1880, 
however, the chief of Shihr captured Burum, which had been made over to 
his rival in 1873, but on the application of the latter for the protection of 
the British authorities at Aden, the town was given back. Having thus 
gained the object of the application to Aden, the Mokalla Chief repudiated 
the RTCSt of tne engagement, and finally was deported to Zanzibar, whilst 
the Jamadar of Shihr was placed in jmssession of both ports. He is now 
under subsidy, like his neighbours. The settlement of Aden, including 
the suburbs and Perim, has much increased in population and resoui^es 
during the decade. In 1881 the population was 34,860; ten years later 
it was 44,079. The revenue in the year 1882-83 was returned as*Ex. 9,724; 
in 1891-92, at Rx. 16,114. The trade returns for the two years show an 
increase from Rx. 4,265,00015 Rx. 7,630,500. The small settlement of Perim 
has becomb the seat of coaling companies, which does a considerable 
business, as in the year 1891-92 no less than 655 steamers called to coal 
there. The island of Sokotra, about 500 miles distant from Aden, was , 
suhsi^sed in 1876, and brought under protectorate ten years later. Two 
years later, in 1888, a similar agreement was entered into with the chiefs 
ot l£.e Maihri tribe on the opposite mainland, that being the parent com- 
mniuty .^ the Sultan of the island. The Somali coast opposite Aden, in 
between Ras Jibuti and the 49” parallel, is under British 
exercised through the Reirident at Aden, with local nissis- 
wlxom' is British Consul. The coast possesses throe 
ports, and, from the revenues tne three former, 
mbsit^ id the chieftains ,of the znaia local tribes. In 1848, the 
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territory iiudor Zaila and Tajnrm fell into the hands of the SoHan/ btit' tfefO 
Porte ceded in 1875 its puraessioas on this coast to the KhediTe>'Wht»' ha»l 
gained a footing in Uarrar, a tract of what would now be termed the 
“ hinterland.” The E^rptian Government found themselves unable to 
maintain their position here in 1884, and withdrew the garrison. 'Vt^ere^ 
upon, the ^rt of Zaila was occupied by the British, and that of Tajfirra by 
the French, Governments. In 1887 the two Powers came to an aitde^ 
standing regarding their res{>ectivc claims on this coast, and neither Govern¬ 
ment is, by this agreement, to interfere beyond the limits thus placed 
within its sphere of action. The caravan route from Zaila to Harrar, too, 
is to be kept open, and both parties are bound to do what they caar to 
suppress the slave trade. In 1887-88, the towns of Zaila, Bettiera and 
Bulb ar were fortified to a certain extent, but next year, Berbera was 
burned down. It was soon, however, reconstructed, and this time on 
improved lines. In August 1889, the Mamasan Esa tribe attacked 
Bulhar, killing over 60 persons. To exact retribution for this raid, a force 
of about 300 strong maivhed through the whole of the tract occupied by 
that tribe. Little re.sistance was made, and most of the headmen vdltin- 
tarily submitted. This event induced the authorities to take steps to 
organise a camel corps fur the protection of life and property within a 
* zone of 10 miles from the settlements. The trade 
of the ports on this coast is shown in the marginal 
statement. It has fallen off slightly during the last 
year, owing partly to political unrest in Harrar, where 
the Abyssinians from Shea have been giving trouble, 
partly to cattle disease, which checked the exports 
of hides, here an important article of trade. 
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THE i^ERSlAN GlfLF AND BAGHDAD. 

The affairs of Turki.Hh Arabia are but distantly related to those of India, 
though the Political Bi'sident at Baghdad is appointed from the latter country. 
During the last 10 years there is not much of importance to note in this 
review. In 188(f, the affairs of Nejd, or Central Arabia, which had pre¬ 
viously been under the cognisance of the Agent for the Persian Gulf, were 
transferred to that of the Baghdad Agent, and in 1882 the othciol designation 
of the latter was changed from Agent to Resident. In 1848 it was agreed 
between Persia and Turkey that no fortifications should be placed at Fao, 
on the right bank of the Sliatt-ul’arab River, but in 1886 the Turkish 
authorities began to build such works, and they are now said to bo finished. 
In 1890 a British ollicer attempting to land at Fao was fired on by the 
Turkish garrison of the fort, but the ollicer in command of the works was 
severely punished, and the visit was subsequently allowed. The Porte was 
informed, however, that the British Government attached importance to the 
discontinuance of the fortifications, as it was one of the mediating powers in 
th(f negotiations prohibiting such construction. 

Apart from the opening of the Karuu River to navigation and the utilisa¬ 
tion of the privilege by an English company, the chief interest in the Persian 
Gulf lies in it^ connection with the slave trade firom the East Coast of 
Africa and the pearl-fisheries of Bahrain. The dealings with the Ne^, or 
Wahabi, tribes are mainly connected with the attacks by these last on the 
Maskat territories, and the Oman piracies, like the dacoities of Central* India, 
depend a good deal on the harvest and partly too on the prospeots of the, peaii 
season. As regards the Slave trade, a strict watch is kept along the month and 
lower coast of the Golf by the gunboats on this station, and a year seldom 

C sea. without a capture or two. But it appears fiom thennmhar<ef 
ts in ballast that come up the Gulf that their Cfu^, inetiidiiNi* '0^ 
coarse, the slaves that probably formed the bulk of it> islanded at*aaine 
point "lower down the coast. The pearl-fisheries of Bidirain hare 
Qtade that island a field of strife between Arab and Pwraiin tribes, 
the Portnguesep held it fmr a few fWn, but wore driren 
Fenians. It is now under firitim, Ino^ctioik The Chieft 
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into treaty relations with the British in 1820, when the latter wore on an prusian Qvtv a»d 
expedition against the piratical tribes of the coast. They wore thus enabled B*«»o*r* 

.to hold out against the overtures afterwards made by the Porto for admit¬ 
ting the protectorate of the Turkish Government. Since 1867 there have 
been frequent dispute.^, ending in violence, about rights in the island, and 
claimaots who have been formerly exiled have watched their o]>portunity to 
return with .some mercenary allies from the trn)e 8 on the opposite mainland. 

The latest event in connection with the independence of Bahrain wa.s the 
announcement to the Porte in 1891 that the Briti.sh Government could not 
acquiesce in the establishment by the former of military posts on land 
hitherto recognised as a dependency of Bahrain on the Katar coast. The 
pearl fisheries vary mucli in productiveness, according to the season, and are 
resorted to by inercluints from Sindh, as well as Persia and Arabia. 

The commimity of divei’s, too, alternate their labours here with trips to 
Ceylon and the neighbourhood, when the Manaar fisheries are likely to be 
extensive. The year 1891-92 was repoi-ted to be a highly remunerative one 
to the fishers along tlio west coast of the (.lulf. 

The Arabs of Maskat expelled the Portuguese in the middle of the 17th 
century from the Oman coast, and thereby established their supremacy in 
the Persian Gulf. By the end of the same century they had pursued the 
Portuguese donm the East Coast of Africa, and driven tliera out of Mom- 
bassa and Zanzibar. A thriving trade in African slaves then sprang up 
between the two sections of the Sultan’s dominions, and a variety of engage¬ 
ments have been contracted with a view to its .suppression. The two por¬ 
tions of th (5 Maskat territfny, the Asiatic and the African, were sepiirated 
in 1801, when there was a dispute between two heirs as U) the feudal 
smHjriority of Maskat over Zanzibar, but the latter was ordered to pay an 
aiinnal tribute to the former. A great part of the history of Maskat is 
taken up with the atlcnupts on the part of the Sultan to possess himself of 
the Oman (V)ast on the oiie hand, and to defend himself iigainst his relatives 
and their allies on the other. From 1879 till 1883, the State enjoyed com¬ 
parative peace, but in the latter year, the brother of the Sultan made a 
further attempt on Maskat, and was not repulsed without some sharp 
fighting. From that time till the death of the Sultiiu in 1888, there was 
peace. lie was succeeded by his second .son, who had for some years shared 
the toils of government with his father. Several attempts have since been 
made by his uncle to ovoi-throw him, but without success, and, finally, in 
1891, the Sultiin of Zanzibar offered the uncle, who had fled to Bombay, an 
allowance to live out of Zanzibar, and the Government of India warned him 
not to trouble Oman. This offer was acceptc<l. A new commercial treaty 
was concluded with Maskat within the last f(‘w years. Gwiulai, a port on the 
Makran C!oast, was occupied froni Ma.skat at the end of last ccntuiy by one 
of the Saiads who had to fly after an unsui;t*e.ssful attem])t to overthrow his 
brother on the throne. It was seized by the reigning Sultan of Maskat in 
187tJ, and has since becui retained in his pos.ses.sion. Zanzibar, in spite of 
its distance from India, owes much of its tra<le to the enterprise of merchants 
from Kiichli anil Bombay, who have hmg been .settled there, to the number, 
it is estimated, of 7,009 They have a claim which has been recognisodj to 
British protection, and are amenable to Briti.sh jurisdiction. One of them, 
recently deceased, was decorated before his death by Her Majesty, find the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, in recognition of the connection of his State with the 
British interests in India, has been inadis since his accession in 1890, a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India. Zanzibar, which was 
formerly under the political control of the Govenimeut of India, has been 
now placed directly under the Sccretsiry of State for Foreign Affairs. At • 
the same time, the whole responsibility for British relations with Maskat 
was vested in the former Government. The protectorate over his 
country was declared in November of the same year, and a few months 
aftcrwa|ds the German coast-line was demarcated from that of the Sultan’s 
dominions. The acce.ssiuu of the new Chief was signalised, too, by a decree 
directed towards the total abolition of slavery within or through his 
dominions. The events of the last year or two, however, prove that the 
traffic is not yet by any moans at an end. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE ADMINISTRATION. 

The Viceroy, as Governor General in Council, exercises supremo au¬ 
thority throughout India, subject always to the control of the Secretary of 
State, but his authority is not everywhere exercised in the same manner. 
As has been pointed out in the lirst chapter of this review, in the small 
provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg with Bangalore, Berar or the Haidra- 
bad Assigned Districts, British Balochistan, and the Andaman Islands, he 
is himself the head of the executive. In the comparatively recently formed 
units of administration, such as Burma, Assam, and the Central Provinces, 
his authority is cxcrciseil through a Chief Commissioner, whose power and 
responsibilities are 1)ut little less than in the case of the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nors, to whom his authority is delegated in the Panjab and the two sections 
of the former Presidency of Bengal, namely, Bengal itself and the tract 
known with refe/once to the latter as the North-West Provinces, with 
which Oudh is now combined. Madras and Bombay are Presidencies, and 
stand in a different position from the above as regards the Governor Gene¬ 
ral. They are administere^l by officers not deriving their authority from 
lum, but appointed directly by the Crown, subordinated to him by express 
Act of Parliament. Each of them has a Governor and a Council, and during 
the whole or part of the period to which this review relates, a Civil Service, 
an Army under a separate Commander-in-Chief, and a Staff Corps of its 
own. The Governor corresponds directly with the Secretary of State, and, 
owing to the former independence of these Presidencies and their isolation 
from the east and north of India, together with the fact of tlicir possession 
of separate legislatures, they have developed sysUuns of adminisfration 
which are in some unportant points re.spcctivcly distinct from each other 
and from those that prevail in the territory mor»! immediately under the 
•Supreme Government. 

This last is usually denominated the Government of India, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Provincial and Local Governments or Administrations. It 
consists of the Governor General himself, with his Ordinaiy and his Legis¬ 
lative Councils, and the sevcml branches of the Secretariat through which the 
work of the various departments of the administration pas.s, with their sub¬ 
ordinate staffs. The seat of the Government of India is traditionally at 
“ Fort William,” in Calcutta, where it i.s still located from November to 
April, but between the latter month and October it migrates to Simla, in 
the Panjab Hills. The period occupied by the transfer of the establish¬ 
ments and such records as are requii*ed is generally utilised by the Viceroy 
and tI»o members of his Executive Council in short tours and visits to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. 

■Hie Governor General or Viceroy, is appointed by the Crown, usually 
from among English statesmen of high rank. The term of office is indefinite, 
but in practice it is limited to five years. In strict theory, the Governor 
Gcnerm is merely President of a (/Oimcil, with a casting vote in case of 
equality, and Certain powers of overriding the majority of the Council, or 
acting altogether independently of the Council, in urgent cases defined by 
statute. All his acts, whether executive or legislative, are expressed to run 
in the name of “ the Governor General in Council.” If the Governor Gene¬ 
ral should visit any part of India unaccompanic<l by his Council, ho is em- 

E )werod to appoint some member of his ominary Council to be ihresident in 
s place; and there is a further power in such case to make an order 
authorising the Governor General alone to exercise all the executiv^powers 
of the Governor General in Council. As regards legislation, the expess 
assent, of the Governor General is required for every law, even thoti^ he. 
may not have been present at the meeting of Council ^t which such law was 
passed. His personal assent is also required for all laws passed by ^e 
Provincial, I.,egi8lature. Apart from his Legislative Council, the Governor 
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attd the passage of railways, canals, and lines of posts and telegraphs across Adminwtratios. 

these States, 'fhe comprehensive cha- 
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and Agricultural Departments can be 
judged from the marginal enumeration 
of their respective branches. The Public 
Works Department has to deal not only 
with roads, bridges* and buildings, Init 
with all the different classes of rail¬ 
ways, and with the rapiilly increasing 
work in connection with the great 
system of canals, both for irrigation and navigation. 

But the departnuiuts of the (lovernment of India arc not limited to the 
subdivisions of the Secretariat, tliough the work of each of tlie former has 
to pass through some one of the branches of the latter. 'Fhere are certain 
matters which for various reasons it is advisable to regard as Imperial, in 
respect to wdiich the Supreme (lovornnumt r(‘presents, as it were, the 
fedoVal element amongst a collection of Provinces and States. All the 
functions not expressly delegated to the Provinces or States in (jnestion, 
together with all the mattt.u’s in which more than one of the latter may be 
interested, appertain implicitly to the Government of India! So far as the 
Provinces are coiiceiiied, the differences in their })osition as regards the 
Supreme Government somewhat complicates their relathms. As has been 
pointed out in the beginning of this eliapter, Madras and Bombay stand 
a])art, an<l of the rest, the Chief Commissioner.sliips an; in a di;gree more 
subordinate than tin* Lieiiteiianr Governorships to the Government of India. 

The results of such di.stinctions may be scmui in the administration of the 
Dopsfrtmcnt of Ihiblic Works under the hitter Government. The executive 
staff is here dividc'd into a branch which includes the w hole of the country, 
another wdiich includes all but Madras and Bombay, and a third which also 
excludes the Lieutenant Governorships. The Military Department is in 
soinewdiat of the same condition. Th(*rc is the Secretariat ami the Member 
of Council, as w'(dl as the (!!onniian(ler-iii-(Jliiid* aial his Staff, and the latter 
has to d(ial with llu* whole of Imlia iuoiii^ capacity, and excludes the two 
Presidencies, Madras and Bombay, in another. It is much thi; same with 
the Ecclesiastical (\stal)lishnients. 'which appertain to the Government of 
India, save as rt'gards the two Prc'sidcncies aforemoiitioned and the 
military stations beyond their territorial limits whieh an; garrisoned by 
the locsil Army. The Postal Department has its rejm'sentativi; at head- 
quarUu’s in the person of the Director General of Post Offices, but its 
administration is provincial. The same may be said regarding police, iails, 
registrations, customs, excise, and stamps, which are unrepresented there. 

The Telegraph Dejiarlment, hoAvever, .seeii'.s to be uniformly treated, and to 
be administered on one system throughout India. The minor departments 
thatrome directly under the Government of India, such as the topograplucal, 
geological, and archscologictil surveys, the mett'orological, the medical and 
sanitary, and others, are administered on the same lines as the rest, with 
greater or less centralisation, according to the special character of the work. 

The Govermnent of India has also the direct administration of the five 
small provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, Borar, ('oorg with Bangalore, Britisli 
Balochistan, and the Andamans. The first four of those are administered 
much in the same way as the other and larger Provinces, and are dealt 
with through the Foreign Department of the Secretariat. The last consists 
merely of the Convict Settlement of Port Blair, and is thus placed under the 
Homo Department. 

The actual administration of the country is vestc'd in the Provincial Th© Provincial 
Governments, of which there are, as already enumerated, eight. Tw'o Government. 
Presidencies, three Lieutenant-Governorships, and three Chief Comniis- 
sioners^s. In Madras and Bombay the Governor is appointed by the 
Crown, generally from among English statesmen, though more than once 
the choice has been made of an Indian official. The executive authority 
is vested in this officer and a Council consisting of two ordinary members 
also appointed by the Crown, and usually selected from the Indian Civil 
Service, with the Commander-in-Chief as an extraordinary member. By a 
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legislative provision, however, that has been under consideration since the 
close of the decade, the Presidency Army system will be. abolished, and 
though the question has not ycit been finally disposed of, it is probable that 
the chief military officer who is to take the place of the local Commander- 
in-Chief will not have a seat in Council. As the latter is at present con¬ 
stituted the Governor has a easting vote, and also the power to override a 
majority of his colleagues in cases of emergency. For legislative purposes 
the Council is augmented by the addition of the Advocate-General with 
from four to eight other menibers, raised under the recent Act to from 
eight to twenty, of whom not more than nine are to bo officials, and all 
nominated by the Governor. At the close of the period under review the 
constitution of the Council being according to the former Act, there were 
four native members in Madras, and five in Bombay. 

Of the three Lieutenant-Governorships, two have the assistance of a 
Legislative Council, that in the North-West Provinces having been consti¬ 
tuted in 1886. Both will be afiected by the new Act in much the same way 
as those of the Presidencies. In the absence of an Executive Council, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has the aid of a Board of lie venue in Bengal and* the 
North-West Provinces, and of Financial Commissioners in the Panjab. 
The Chief Commissioner of Burma, too, has a Financial Commissioner to 
support him, but his compeers iii Assam and the (Central Provinces rule 
single-handed. There is a Secretariat in each Province, manned according 
to the administrative requirements. In the larger Provinces one of the 
secretaries bears the title of Chief Secretary, a distinction that was till 
recently allowed in the Presidencies alone. In Madras, in addition to the 
Council, there is a Board of llevenuo consisting of four members, but uo 
Divisional Commissioners, whereas in Bombay, Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Burma, and Assam>> the 
Province is demarcated into territorial divisions, each comprising several of 
the districts, the constitution of which will be noticed below. 

There are several departments in each Province organised on a uniform 
system, and managed by a special staff* under tluj control and supervision of 
a chief at the head-quarters of the administration, but distinct from the 
ordinary executive establishments. For example, there is the Department 
of Public Works in its three main branches of railways, irrigation, roads and 
bridges, &c. Public Instruction, again, registration, police, jails, forests, 
surveys for revenue purposes, the postal service, .sanitation, and medical aid 
and supervision. In the larger provinces the departmental system has 
to be extended to salt, excise and opium, and the littoral Provinces add to 
these the charge of marine iifi'airs and customs. Special officers, too, are 
in charge of the several branches of the administration that have been 
mentioned above in connection with the Home and lievenue Departments 
of the Government of India, but which are not themselves distinctly depart¬ 
mental in the above sense of the term. Among these come such matters 
as agricultural training and inquiry, experimental farms, botanical gardens, 
meteorology, astronomy, archspology, horse-breeding, emigration, factory 
and boiler inspection, government printing, and the like. 

In the wide range of circumstances with which the Government of India 
has to deal, there have always been cei'taiii parts of the country which, owing 
to their unsettled or uncivilised state, it has been held advisable not to bring 
at once under the general system of administration that is found adapted to 
more peacefutf and advanced communities. The practice of withdrawing 
such tracts from the operation of the Kegulatious under which the latter 
system was established began with reference to certain outlying tracts in 
Bengal in 1822, and was extended to others in 1833. Under the ** Non- 
Regulation ” system, as this is called, administrative and judicial functions 
were united in the same person, who was placed in the responsible position 
of exercising them, subject' only to the control of the Governor-General. 
As nctv territory was acquired, repeated instances occurred in wj^ich the 
full provisions of the law as it prevailed in the settled valley of the Ganges 
wore fpxmd inapplicable to the tracts newly annexed. In the Panjab the 
whole code of administrative and judicial procedure was the work of the 
first Chief Commissioner, John Lawrence, acting on the plenary authority 
delegated to him by the Governor-General, and there are other instances in 
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■which, for a time, a similar intermediate stage of administration has served 
to bring the tract into line with the rest. The two main features of the 
Non-Regulation system were, first, that no legislative enactment was in force 
there unless it had been specially adopted under the authority mentioned 
above ; and secondly, that all executive and judicial functions were vested 
in the sapie hands. The first provision .still exists, thougli under changed 
nomenclature. By the Indian Councils Act of 1861 the rules that had been 
previously framed by the Govemor-Oeneral in his executive capacity for 
the tracts in question wore declared valid, and since that year the legislative 
system of India has beep uniform throughout the country, and the pi*ocedure 
in the Non-Regulation tracts has been an-anged and codified. But new 
tracts are frequently being brought under British administration to which 
the complete system of law is as inapplicable as it was to such circum¬ 
stances in former times, so the legislative distinction is denoted by the term 
“ Scheduled ” tracts, or those for Avhich it is left to the Governor-General to 
declare what Acts in the Indian ('ode are there current, whilst new legisla¬ 
tion is eftected by means of his power of making Regulations under the Act 
of 1861. The second featui’e of the Non-Regulation system, the union of 
judicial and executive functions, is one that must necessarily disappear as the 
tract gets settled and the complexity of the relations of its inhabitants with 
each other tends to increase. The separation in Civil litigation has been 
generally etfected in Oudh and the Panjab, and to some extent in Assam, 
whilst progress in this respect is being made in the Central Provinces in pro¬ 
portion as the stuff of officials is increasc?d to relieve the executive of this 
portion of their duties. Two minor features of the Non-Regulation system 
may as well be menliono<l here. First, that the superior staff in such tracts 
preserves a s(iparate nonieuclatunf from the rest, the whole body for each 
tract being constituted a Commission by itself, though often manned in the 
present day from the larger divisions of the services. The head of a district 
is thus called the T)t‘puty (Commissioner instead of the Collector, and the 
same title is used also for the coiTesponding official in the “ Schednleil ” 
tracts, such as Chutia Nagpur, Jalpaigiiri, Darjiling, and the Chittagong Hills 
in Bengal, Kumaon in the North-West I’rovinces, and in one or two of the 
five districts of Sindh. Sec«mdly, that owing to the paucity of (uvil officers at 
the time of constituting the Commissions above mentioned, the higher posts 
in the administration Avere not reserv(‘d for what is known as the Indian 
('ivil, formerly the Covenanted, Service, but were locally recruited, either 
from nominees of tins authorities in India, or from the Indian Staff Coi-ps. 
The former practice is now in abeyance, and such appointments can only be 
made in special circumstances, and with the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State; but the circumstances in the Punjab, Assam, and Burma are still 
such as to render on occasions military experience of considerable value in 
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the administration. 

Apart from the surviving remnants of the distinction between the Regula¬ 
tion and the Non-Regulation systems, the administration is conducted on 
uniform lines throughout the country. The Province is divided, in the first 
place, into districts, of which there are 249, irrespective of the Andamans, 
Biitish Balochistan, and the newly settled territory of the Lushai tribes, to 
the east of Bengal and .Assam. These districts vary very considerably in 
area and population, as may be judged from the marginal table:— 

__ The Madras charge, it appears, is the heaviest 

in India, taking into account both factors. The 
extremcis in point of area are the Simla dis¬ 
trict in the I^anjab, with its 102 square miles, 
and the Upper iChyndwin in Burma, which covers 
approximately 19,00(». The range of population, 
again, is equally wide, for, against the hill dis¬ 
trict of North Arakan, with 14,600 inhabitants, 
there has to bo set that of Maimansingh, with 
its 3,472,000. 

The di.strict forms the unit of administration, 
and is placed under an officer known as the 
Collector, or, as above mentioned, the Deputy 
Commissipner. He is the local representative of 
the Government, and, with the exception of the 
0.9. 14 behest 
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Mu'lma ... 

Domlm' ... 
Sindh .... 
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Nurth-Wcflt Pfotiui’e 
and Oudh 

Paujab ... 

Central Provlunfh - 
Upper Burma . 
Lou’er Burma • 
Kmm 
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4.29S 

9.558 

3,224 
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842.417 

674,365 

1.503,520 

957,247 

r.73,124 

599,127 
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421,295 
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aj675 

880,066 

,yofe.-Tlie three A^onei' traots in MndmT 
are counted a« dlrtriots. Tho oltlee oC Mailft»«, 
Bombeyt Oalcutte, and Rangoou are omitted. 
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highest judicial authority, which is, os a rule, vested in a judge, he exercises 
all administrative functions or is responsible for their due exercise by others. 
As implied by his title of Collector, his primary duty is that of a revenue 
offietjr, in which capacity he superintends the iulininistration of the land so 
far as the State rights in it are concerned, and the collection of the State 
dues from excise, stamps, and other sources. In addition to his functions 
in connection with the revenue, he is the chief Magistrate in his district, and 
as such, besides exercising criminal jurisdiction himself, he is bound to 
supervise the exercise of that jurisdiction by the magistrates .subordinate to 
him as well as the action of the police in respect to .crime and their other 
duties. All the departmental work carried on within his jurisdiction is 
subject to his sii{)ervisiuu in its local branches, so that he has to look into 
the condition of the jails, schools, roads, hospitals and dispensaries, forests, 
vegistration, and anything else that may be undertaken in the district. If 
he be not the presiding olficer of the Municipalities and local Boards he has 
to exercise a general supervi.sion and control over their procedure. He is 
the political Agent for any .small States that may be embedded in or 
adjacent to his charge, and is the mediiun of communication between them 
and the local Goveniment. Besides all this, he has to su})ply that Govern¬ 
ment with all the information that may be called for regarding the condition 
of his district, economic, social, sanitary, or political, ami, indeed, on any 
other subject in regard to which the views of the illiterate nine-tenths of 
the population have to be taken into consideration. In order to keej) touch 
with the masses, and to see that the machinery of the administration is 
working efficiently and with no undue friction, the district officer is reqniretl, 
as a rule, to travel about his charge for some portion of the year. The 
period fixed as a minimum differs in each Province, according to the system 
of administration of the land r., venue, but the duty which is usually reg.irded 
by the incumbent as a privilege, is, no doubt, one of the highest importance, 
not only on account of the information gained from its j>erforinance, but 
still more by reason of the information thus imparted to the villagers that 
the responsible representative of the Government is a being endowed with 
sympathies and intelligence, and nut merely a traditional machine for 
signing official orders. The district officer is aidtsl in the fulfilment of his 
functions by a staff of assistants and deputies, varying in number, title, and 
rank, jiccording to the Province. I'heir duties, too, are uistributed 
differently, as in some the judicial element i)rc<l()minateH, in others, tins 
ins{>cctional. Everywhere, how^ever, their subordination to the heiul of the 
district is complete, and they have to perform such duties as ho may all(*t 
to each. 

The District is subdivided for administrative purposes into the charges 
of subordinate officers, constituted mainly with reference to the land revenue, 
except in Bengal, where, owing to the pennauency of the settlement, magis¬ 
terial and police considerations i)rcdominate. Throughout the rest of India 
the • subdivision is generally known as a Tahsil, or Taluka, under a 
Tahsildar, or Mamlatdar, or in Sindh, a Mukhtiarkar, who has both revenue 
and subordinate magisterial i>owers. To him is attiiched, to a great extent, 
th*e responsibility in matters of detail, so that, next to the district officer's, 
his post is that which touches most nearly the rural population. In Bengal 
the subdivision, as there known, is larger than the Tahsil, and has no 
revenue significance, and the Thana, or police unit, ranks next in adminis¬ 
trative importance. In Burma, the tract under a Myok, which is known as a 
township, corresponds, from an administrative point of view, with the sub¬ 
division, or Tahsil, but it is again subdivided, not into villages like the 
latter, but into revenue circles under a Thugyi, comprising, it may be, a 
number of villages. In the village, elsewhere but in Bengal, is found the 
imit of revenue and ])olicc administration. It differs, like all other Indian 
institutions, from tract to tract, but its tendency is towards the status of a 
8 elf-.sufficing community of agi'iculturalists with the simple subdivision of 
labour that suffices fur their daily life. It has its headman, who usually 
holdif small police powers, its accountant, who recoids and accounts for the 
State dues on account of a.sscssment and other itcpis of revenue, and its 
watchman, ancT other menials. In !]^ngal, the village system has not been 
thoroughly established ca.st of Bihar, except as regards the watchman, and in 

Assam, 
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Assam, the unit is simply that for which one person has contracted to collect AnMiMUTHATiox. 
the laud-assessment. 

Omitting certain departmental and technical posts, the (Mvil administra- Tho Administrative 
lion was conducted by four services during the jicriod under review or the 
greater part of,it. The distribution and nomenclature were modihetl to 
some extent in accordance with the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission of 1888, of which mention will be made bolow. The first tdass 
of those in civil employ is that of the Covenanted Service ■, the second is 
the Statutory; and the thinl the Uncovenantcid Stsrvicc. 'I’lic fourth and 
last comprises the military officers from the Staff (^irps who are cnga}ted in 
Civil work. The tcirms Covenanted and Uncovenauled, which have now 
ceasetl to exist, had become inapplicable long before their abolition. The 
first was derived from the agreement sigiusl by the Civil Servant on his 
appointment, there being no bond retjuired in the case of the other class. 

But as the exigencies of the Indian administration expanded, it was found 
necessary to hsvve recourse to Europe for the supjdy of men to fill jmsts for 
which suitable incundicnts could not be obtained in the country itself. 

Education, meteorology, migineeriug, forestry, telegraphy, and others all 
had claims that could not bo met otherwise than by arrangements conchulwl 
in England, on terms which, though not so comprehensiwt and formal as 
those of the Civil Service, as then understood, were sufficient to phu'o the 
signatory in a position differmit from that occupied by the functionaries of 
a class that could be recruit« m 1 in India. The title Stjitutory was given to 
those natives of India who tire apjtointeil directly, by local nomimition, under 
Act 33 Viet. cap. 3, sec. (», to the higher jmsts otherwi.se reserv«;d to the 
Covenantcil Civil Service. 

The Indian Staff Corps was formed in 18(51 by Jloyal Warrant, when The staff Corps, 
the army of the. East Indian t^ompany was amalgamated with that of the 
t^ueen. It consists of a bmly of military officers, with special rules «)f 
pay, ptULsion and ])romotiou, rt'criiited partly from oflicers of the (.?onn)any 
who had already occupied certain po.st.s, j>artly from officers of the Crown, 
after itassing certain (examinations, and recently from officers drafted direct 
from the Iloyal Military (’ollege. It has been stated above that in the 
non-regulation tracts the (.'omnii.ssi(>n ijidented lai’gely upon the Staff (Jorps 
for district officers, and in the I'anjab, Assam, and Buimni this source of re¬ 
cruitment is still open, whilst the Political Department has always trusted 
largely to this corps for its supply of Agents and Residents at the head- 
(luartcrs of the protected States. Till within the last few years Madras 
and Bombay had each its .separate staff corps, but now the title, Indian 
Staff Corps, covers the whole, as the Indian Civil Service has ab.sorbed the 
former titles derived from the three Pre.sidencios. 

As njgawls this last, with its complmncntary body, now kiunvu as tho Tho Indian Civil 
Provincial Service, which has succeeded to tho local titles of the former, it 
will, not bo out of place, considering the modifications lately introduced, to 
interjmlate a short paragraph on its history and development. 'I’his service 
is derived from tho staff of merchants, factors and writers employed by the 
East India Company when its functions in India wore purely commercTal. 

For some six years "after the Company hsid received a political statiLs in the 
country, the administration of the revenue and justice under the diwam 
grant in Bengal, Bihar, and Ori-ssa, was left iu the hands of the native 
subordinates to whom it had been entrusted by the Musalmmi authorities. 

In 1772 the Company began to take the administration in their own hands, 
and in 1700 and 1703, the direct administration of all branches of the 
public service by European officers was placed on a clear and permanent , 
basis. All civil posts beneath tho rank of members of Council were 
reserved to this service, and tho promotion to any of them was regulated 
by seniority of appointment. Acollego was set up in Calcutta soon alter for 
the training of junior civilians in law and Oriental languages, but no provision 
was made regarding their education before joining this institutiem till 180(5, 
when the Haileybnry College was established. Admission to this (ibllege 
was obtained on nomination by the Court of Directors of the Company, and, 
after a two years’ course of study, tho qualifications of tho Candidates were 
0 . 9 . , K tested 
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▲dministratioh. tested by means of examinations. In 1853 the principle of regulating 
admission to the college by open competition was laid down, but in the 
course of the discussion which took place regarding the best means of 
giving effect to this }>rovision, a recommendation was made that this institu¬ 
tion should be no longer maintained. Then came the transfer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the Company to the Crown, on which occasion the 
principle of recruitment by mean.s of open competition was re-afiirmed. 
It is not necessary to refer here to tlie alterations made at various times in 
the ages between which competition or admission respectively should bo 
allowed, or to those allecting the scope of the exaniination.s. It suflice.s to 
.say that a high value was throughout attributed to a course of University 
study and discipline, as it is understood in England, the ojien question being 
whether that course was more jirofitably undergone before or after 
admission to the special training rijquired before final selection for the 
service. 

The reservation to the civil service of the Company of all civil posts 
under its administration was obviously one that could be maintained in its 
integrity no longer than whilst the sphere of action was limited to the 
circumstances of the time at which it was prescribed. The exigencies of 
the administration resulting from the acijuisition of fresh territory on the 
one hand, and the extension of the obligations of the State in the more 
settled tracts on the other, were met by the nomination to the reserved 
jiosts of many Eurojieans and natives, who did not belong to the Company’s 
civil service, in the restricted sense of that term. The appointments thus 
made were validated by Act 24 & 25 Viet. cap. 54. As regai'ds the 
unreserved posts, it has been stated above that numbers have had to be 
filled by nomination or competition in England ; several, though very few', 
are .still left to nomination of Europeans in India, and the majority are 
recruited by various methods from amongst the natives of that country. 

lOie Watntory i-cgurds the admis.sion of the latter, it was enacted in 1833 under 

m omce. 3 & 4 Will. IV., cap. M5, sect. 87, that “ no native of the said territories 
(India), nor any natural bom subject of His Majesty resident therein, .shall 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, do.scent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment, under’ the 
said (East India) Company.” The great extension of the system of .State 
instruction that has since taken place, together with the establishment of 
Univeivsities in the five principal towns of India, soon supplied the Govern¬ 
ments with a wide and amply-stoched field of selection for most of the 
offices other than those u.suully held by members of the (Covenanted Service. 
Eor this last, however, in spite of the removal of disabilities of race or creed, 
up to 1870, only one native of the connti 7 had succcjssfully competed. In 
that year, therefore, an Act was passed (33 Viet. cap. 3), under which 
natives of Iiiflia of proved merit and ability could be employed in th<! civil 
service of Her Majesty in India without entering that service in the 
manner provided in the Act for the Government of India, 1858. The mlcs 
under this Act, which had to be sanctioned by the Secretary of State, were 
at lirst drawn up so as to confine the field of choice to those who ha«l proved 
their merit and ability by their previous service in the subordinate ranks of the 
sei'vice of the Grown, but a revi.sed code was afterwards sanctioned, in which 
this restriction was removed. One or two appointments only, and those 
to the judiciarbranch of the service, were made under it. The subject was 
reconsidered in 1870, and fresh provision made, under which the recruit¬ 
ment by this means could extend up to one-fifth of the total number of 
civilians appointed in the year, and the nominee should be on probation for 
two years after his selection. A most important point was prominently 
brought by the Government of India in promulgating these rules to the. 
notice«of the local authorities who had the duty of selecting the nominees; 
namely, that, in their opinion, the appointments should, generally speaking, 
be confined to young men of good family and social position, possessed of 
fair abilities and education, to whom the offices open to them in the inferior 
ranks or uncovenanted service, had not proved a sufficient inducement to 
come forward fdr employment, whilst the appointment of men already in 

. 'the 
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tho serjice of Government, or in the practice of a profession should be admishtratiox. 
quite exceptional, and confined to persons who had obtained great distinc¬ 
tion in their former career. This recommendation wa.s based on the 
experience of the results of tho extension of jmblic instruction, as above 
mentioned. Advantage of the new system had been taken to the full by the 
sedentary or literate classes, who, except under the Brahman I’eshwas, and 
as financiers and accountants under tho Musalman rule, had been debarred 
from reaping the whole benefit of their intellectual superiority. But tho 
ruling classes of the Hindus, and still more markedly, the upper grades of 
the foreign community that was in power immediately before the introduc¬ 
tion of the British rdgiiue, kept studiously aloof from institutions that 
would bring them into rivalry, and probably an unsucces.sful one, with the 
classes whom they had so long regardexl as their inferiors in position and 
capacity. In a very few years, however, it was fouiul that the attempt to 
introduce the latter element into the administration by the above means 
was a failure, as men could not be got who combined high .social position 
with the requisite intellectual and educational ([ualifications, and the men 
who were appointed were in many cases of a cla.ss that would have been 
content to have been provided for in the lower grades of the public service, 
above which their qualifications in either sense, social or intelleclual, did not 
rise. In consideration of the fact, therefore, that through the scheme 
inaugurated under the Statute of 1870, tho end which it had been the 
wish of the Government to attain, whether on the ground of ptditical 
expediency or of administrative advantage, had been in no way fiu'therod, 
it was determined to in.stitutc an inquiry by means of a Comuii.ssion on 
which the natives of Tmiia .should bo as adequately as possible represented, 
with the object of devising a scheme which might reasonably bo hoped to 
jmssess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to the 
claims of natives of India to higher emjdoyment in tho public service. 

The Keport of the Commission was submittcjd to the tioverninent of India 
in December 1887. It has .since been pre.sont.ed tc) Parliament along noth the 
correspondence relating to the action tak(‘n on the proposals it contains. No 
lengthy comment is therefore necessary regarding it in this revit^w. The 
main provisions are the division of the ('ivil Service into two .s(!cl ions, the 
Indian and the Provincial, as already stated above, 'riic first it was 
j>roposed to recruit by open i^onipetition in England, as heretofore, “ keeping 
it as a corps d'elite, reduced to such munbers as will suffice to till the chief 
administrative posts, allowing for a rc.servc to be filled by juniors in training 
for such appointments.” Since the close of the period to which this revi(!w 
relates, however, a liesolution has been })assed by the House of (.'oiiiinons 
to tho effect that " all open competition examinations heri'toforc hehl in 
England alone for appointments to the (.livil Services of India shall hence¬ 
forth be held simultaneously both in India and England, such examinations 
in both countries being ideittical in their nature, and all who compete being 
finally classified in one list according to nusrit.” The Government of liulia 
was asked by the Secretary of State to inform tho latter in what mode aiul 
iiufler what conditions and limitations this liesolution could be carried into 
effect, compatibly with the essential condition that an adequate numbei* of 
tho members of the Civil Service shall always be Europeans. The matter 
is thus still under consideration. As regards the statutory appoint uieuts 
already made, as above descrilved, under tho Act of 1870, tho alternative 
has been offered to tho incumbents of either entering the Provincial service, 
with a preferential claim, other qualifications being duly considortMl, to the 
higher appointments to bo made available for that service, as will be men¬ 
tioned below, or else, of remaining in their present iK).st8, outside any 
oi^auised service, and therefore, without any claim to promotion on tho 
ground of seniority, but only on that of simcial merit and ability. 

The Provincial Service, so far as it relates to judicial and oxocutivc^posts, The Pwvinciai 
is admitted under the new scheme to certain appointments otherwise Civil Service, 
reserved to the Indian Civil Service, in accordance with rules made under 
the Act of 1870, in supersession of those of 1879, above quoted. In the 
same way, natives of India who are not already in the Provincial Service, 
can be appointed to the above posts, provided that they do not exceed a 
o.i). K a certsiin 
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apmimrtuatiok. certain proportion to the members of the local Provincial Service. The 
lower grades of the present Uncoveiianted Service have been constituted a 
subonlinate Civil Service, with the privilege of promotion to the Provincial 
Sciwice in case of conspicuous merit. The special or technical branches of 
the Service in question are to be dealt with after the re-organisation of the 
two sections which are the most extensive and important, the Judicial and 
the Executive. 

Strength of th« As to the present constiuttion of the services, it appears that since 1874 
•rvice Indian Civil Service has boon reduced by 22 per cent, in numbers, with 

the prospect of a further reduction of 12 per cent. In January 1892, in¬ 
cluding the statutory appointments, it contained 983 members, of whom 15 
were natives admitted on open competition in England, and .59 were appointed 
under the Act of 1870. Of the 1.5, 10 belong to the two main literate castes of 
Bengal, three are Parsis of Bombay, one is of a Miodras trading caste, and the 
last belongs to a local commercial community of Musalmans in Bombay. Ex¬ 
cluding the juniors in training and the men employed in Burma, there were at 
the time the Commission made their report, 785 civil charges in India held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, by menibers of the Staff Corp.s, and by 
tho.se of the Uncoveiianted Service who had advanced to this rank in the Non- 
Regulation Provinces. 1'his, it is calculated, gives to an average charge an 
area of ],004 miles, and a population of 274,279. To increase this would 
be incompatible with efficient administration, for, as has been pointed out 
by the Secretary of State, the above services rejiresent the only permanent 
English ofHcial element in India. It apjicars, indeed, that several of the 
officials thus employed are natives of that country. If wo turn to the record of 
the provincial, or uncovenanted, service at the time in (juestion, it will bo 
found that in the higher grades of the Judicial and Executive bninches, out 
of 2,588 persons employed, 2,449 were natives of India, and only 35'were 
Europeans not domiciled there. There w'ero 104 Eurasians and domiciled 
Europeans, imd the rest comprised 1,866 Hindus, 514 Musalmans, chiefly in 
Upper India, 18 Sikhs and 21 Parsis, with 30 unspecified by I'cligion or 
race. The analysis of the 1,866 Hindus, again, is interesting, as that 
general title gives no clue as to the class to which the peraons in question 
belong. It appears that of the above number, 904, or nearly half, w'cre 
Brahmans, 113 were Banias or of the trading caste, and 601 writers. It 
is true that some of the last are shown under the title of Kshatria, or 
warrior, but from the locality where they are returned it is clear that they 
belong to local writing ca.stcs, which claim, at some distance, affinity with 
the military. Over 80 per cent, therefore lielong to castes which, in their 
aggregate, amount only to .some 4i^ per cent, of the population, for the bulk 
of the Brahmans in the North-West Provinces and Oiidh are agriculturist and 
illiterate, and may be here grouped, accordingly, with the rest of the masses. 
Finally, the Commission states that out of 114,150 appointments in the 
Civil Departments carrying an annual salary of Rx. KM) and over, 97 per cent, 
are now held by natives of India, and the remaining 3 per cent, by others. 

Coat of General The head of “ General Administration” in the financial accounts includes 

Administration, divisions, and one for the transactions of Local Funds. In 

addition to these, all of which refer to charges incurred in India, there are 
the expenses coming under this head on account of the India Office and 
stores from England. The following statement of all this expenditure 
during the yekv 1891-92 will explain the arrangement and details. It may 
be pointed out that the first subdivision refers to the heads of the administra¬ 
tion ; the second to the Coimcils and Secretariat; the next to the cost of 
intermediate supervision, and the fourth to financial control. The executive 
alone is here in question, and judicial and fiscal offices are omitted. The 
former is debited to the head of “ Law and Justice,” and the latter to 
“ Lai^l Revenue ” or its special departmental head. In the case of the 
district and subdivisional staff, the cost is equally distributed, except in 
Madras, between the two heads just mentioned, in consequence of the dual 
functions of the officers concerned as Collectors and Magistrates. 
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Detail of Chakoes of General Administration, 1891 - 92 . 
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- 

233 

- 


_ 

1,612 

100 

23,941 

Military SecTotiiry and EfltabliHhment 

43,794 


- 

- 

- 

- 


6,163 

8,050 

68,007 

Public WnrkH Sii*ri'tnry anil EfltabliBhiiieiit 

29,989 


- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 


29,969 

(iivll Scoreturlia. 

l'i(,ll77 

61,0311 

8.144 

30,106 

•21,309 

0.768 

24,0.1.1 

32,203 

87,624 

330,311 

ToiirCliarfrca* 

15.249 

3,110 

652 

4.422 

4,563 

1.161 

478 

IW 

1,617 

31,481 

ToTAI, H. • - - lu. 

272,451 

66,865 

8.796 

84,851 

25,872 

10,»29 

24,531 

62,844 

511,907 

547,1.16 

Ruanl of R»vpimc,Viiuiiiciiiir;oiiiunHh(utu!r(i. 

1 

28.8G3 


[ 

2r>.653 1 

i 

' 1 

28,082 

' 1 

1 i 
- 1 

1 

1 

7,5.13 1 

18,418 

1 

j 

103,569 

l'i)inTnih!>ioiii<rKiini| KstnbliHlimonte • 

127 

53 , 7 - 1:1 ! 

6,143 1 

.11.019 1 

3(.136 

19.246 1 

39,465 

- i 

22.766 1 

225.645 

TuTW.O. - . Rx. 

I'27 

N'A6<M • 

5,143 1 

i 

76,672 i 

1 

57,218 j 

I 

1 

19.246 1 

47,018 

1H,4I.S j 

23.766 

329,214 

ConipirolltT Hi'iivml, Aeoountant Gencml, 
Ac., mill I'lstiiblihlinient *. 

39,156 

1 

:(6.49C 

i 

1 5.180 

1 

21,260 

1 

1 

17,193 

1 7,349 

19,381 

1 

25,872 

26,635 

1 

108,001 

Accountant (ienvriil. Public* Worke, Ac. • 

22,571 

- 

1 

1 

- 

i 

1 

i 

i ' i 


- 

- 

22,571 

Paper Oiirnmoy «. 

11,050 

24 


1.343 

1 

1,145 

1 

5 

2,035 

2,678 

7,876 * 

26,065 

RcKi*rv«: Trca?ury .... 

505 

- j 

- 


- 

- 

- 

303 

- 

808 

Pn*i*ldpncy Banka. 

16,335 

1,437 


- 

. ! 
_ 

! . 

1. 

- 

3416 

7,629' 

28,617 

Total D. - . - Rx. 

89,617 

.J 

37,957 

^_^ J 

6,18(1 

22,603 1 

.1 

18.338 

7,354 . 

_! 

21,396 

31.469 

42,(K-I9 

275,961 

Local Fuud% General ERtabllsbinePt > 

129 

1 20,217 

1 

269 

i 

5,315 

12,492 

2,756 

1,106 

27.531 

1 10,403 

1 

89,298 

1 _ 

ORANDTOTALIH INDIA . - Rx. 

427,457 

p- - 
! 

■218^10 

24,113 

162.843 

126,116 

45,685 

108,621 

156,790 

179,488 

I 

• 

1 1,433,423 

Storm from England. 

19,560 

- 


- 


- 

- 


- 

i 

’ 19,600 

Chargee in Home Aooounte, Including 
Exchange . 

338,384 

- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 


a 

i 

j 338,334 

GRAND TOTAL CHARGES • • Rx. 

796,851 

218,419 

24,118 

162,848 

126,118 

46.686 

103,621 

166,790 

119^80 

j 1,791,317 


* lu MaiIcm Md Boinbaj, tlm rani of Rx. 9,000 «nd 9,300 rwpectlTely, on Moount of tour expcnaei, are dulfltnl to itafl atid hoiuchuld. 
t llie ipwlal obargM debited to Uppur Burma were Rx. 19,449, for ComnilMlimore and thdr eetabliehmente. 

I There are Pnbllo Worki nerotarlate In H^iai and Bombay, but their ooHt la not aepamtoly returned, 
f Thla Item erldently l^udei more than the coet of the ConimlMonen In Bindb, 
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Awiimstkatios. ipjig Xable given below will facilitate comparison between the figures fof 
. last year and those for the corresponding period 10 years back:— 

COMI'AKATIVE STATEMENT of the Cost of General Administration. 


Ybar, 

India. 

M.ulnui. 

Ikimltay. 

Bengal. 

Nurtli 

WuMteru 

Priiviinv!! 

nii'l 

Oudh. 

Punjab. 

Central 

rniviiirin. 

Asaara. 

Banna. 

Total 

111 India. 

In 

EngliiJKi, 

iiieludin^ 

Exrhangu, 

from 

1BH6-7. 

GRAND 

Total. 


Ux. 

Kx. 

llx. 

Kx. 

Kx. 

Rx. 

Kx. 

llx. 


Kx. 

Ux. 

Kx. 

Ififil-M - 

493,339 

136.893 

164,469 

188,760 

118,499 

133,953 

40,465 

31,7-.'8 

43,019 

1,363,935 

331,431 

1,494,350 

IHHJ-diS - - 

435.784 

143,606 

169,460 

189,738 

140.6H6 

137,913 

40,688 

22,787 

44,501 

1,314,0-10 

349,836 

1.503,883 

- 

410,467 

143,390 

174,767 

106,600 

159,349 

187,630 

54,374 

35,041 

49,007 

1,359,026 

339,3.14 

1.508,370 

1884-85 - - 

431,001 

147.084 

176,338 

301,3.30 

163.317 

139,860 

66,127 

23,0*17 

47,857 

1.374,909 

234,030 

1,609,839 

188&-8e- • 

488,118 

148,036 

173,310 

198.341 

161,704 

133,379 

43,459 

33,490 

50,931 

1,387,674 

346,235 

1,733,909 

1888-87 - 

439,188 

149,066 

175,859 

3(K),547 

160,907 

126,935 

45.638 

23,30.1 

77,836* 

i 1,393.369 

341,606 

1,733.875 

1887-88 - 

431,434 

143,973 

177,814 

199,.161 

187,160 

132,641 

40,581 

34,8.14 

95.827 

1 1,389.531 

380,41-1 

],7fi9.93l 

1888 88- 

4II.S3S 

144,688 

174,013 

309,033 1 

161,319 

118,970 

43,754 

33,798 ’ 

100,711 

1 1,391,419 

353,737 

1.745.159 

1889 M • - 

418,300 

149,715 

175,480 

316,793 

155,318 

119,263 

44,605 

27.419 

103,669 

' 1,411,718 

.147,476 

1,769,191 

1890-91 • - 

414.607 

149,473 

175,053 

213,462 

101,856 

125,766 

43,823 

35,057 

I03..101 

, 1,413,399 

33.8,106 

1,740,405 

1891-93 . 

437,467 

165,790, 

179,489 

1 

318,410 1 

153,841 

130,116 

45,685 

34,113 1 

103,531 

1 1,433,433 

367,894 

1,791,317 


* Upper Barmft annezc'l. 


It a])pears that whilst the revenue administered has expanded by 25 per 
cent., the growth of the charges for general administration, excluding 
exchange, has been at just half that rate. It is scarcely worth while to 
compare the results for the dificrcnt i’rovinces, since the system of admin¬ 
istration is so far from being uniform. 'I’lic marginal Table, however, gives 

the percentage of these charges 
on the revenue collected, and the 
incidence per head of jmpulation 
in the first and last years respec¬ 
tively of the period under review, 
including the charges of I'inancial 
Control. The incidence on the 
revenue has fallen except in Ben¬ 
gal and Burma. As regards that 
on population, Assam is stationary, 
whilst to Bengal and Burma, the 
Central Provinces must bo added 
as showing a slight increase. The notable reduction in the revenue 
incidence in the PanJab is due to the great exi)ansion there of the local 
receipts fi*om railways and canals. In Bengal the revenue was almost 
stationary, as the increa.so from railways was almost counterbalanced by the 
decrease from opium. The Burma incidence luis risen in accordance with 
the increased responsibilities conse(iuent upon the annexation of the Upper 
Division of that Province, which outweighs the lowering influence of the rapid 
grotvth of population in the Lower Division. As compared with 1881-82, 
the only change in the order is that Madras has fallen below Assam, and 
Bengal and the North-West Province have changed places. 



PiTcentage on Ilcvrnue. 

InciiUnce per ITcail. 

Province. 

- - -- 

— 

— 

- - 


1881-88. 

1891-93. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 




Kx. 

Kx. 

Mailrai .... 

P43 

1-37 

•0044 

■IHI43 

lifiinlxiy .... 

P47 

1-36 

■0099 

•0095 

Bengal .... 

U'94 

PIO 

i)03M 


N.-W, Prov. mill Oudh - 

1-63 

P3H 

•0033 

■0032 

Pniijab .... 

2-69 

100 

‘0065 

•oofiO 

Central Proviiicce- 

2H2 

PM 

•INHl 

•0043 

Assain .... 

2'73 

2-.1l 

•<H>44 

•<8144 

Buriua .... 

1*67 

2*03 

•0113 

-0136 

Total, inoluiliiig | 
Home Chargcii j 

214 

1-88 

•0076 

•0076 
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IV. 

* LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The description and Iiistory of the subject of tliis chapter was fully ^nven Law and 
in the Decennial Tteport for the period endin«^ with the year 1882 sil, so it i-'Kt^^isLATioN. 
has been reproduced here with merely the additions and modifications 
recpiired to bring the account up to the year 1802. 

Adopting the recognised language of jurispruden(‘e, the law of India may 
be described as either written or unwritten. The uiiwritton law consists of 
(1) the customary law of England, including both common law and eipiity, in 
the technical sense of those terms; (2) the customary law' of the natives of 
India, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, or belonging to neither of those 
classes ; (II) a certain Uhantm officittm, expressly authoriscMl by the phrase‘"in 
cases not provided ffir the court shall act according to justice, equity, and 
good conscJonce.” The written law consists of several classes of legislative 
enactments: (1) the Statutes of the Imperial Parliament^ and in a special 
sense those passed before 1720; (2) Kegulationsof the Oovernor Gcmeral and 
Council from 1773 to 1833; (3) Acts passed by the (lovernor General in 
Council from 1834 to the present tim(\ In addition, there must b(? added, 
as of only local application, the Regulations of the Governor and (Jouncil of 
Madras from 1800 to 1833, of the Gtjvernor and Gouncil of Bombay from 1807 
to 1833, the Acts of the Governor and Council of Madras, of the Governor and 
C'ouncil of Bombay, and of the Lieutenant Governor and Council of Bengal, 
fronf 1802 to the present time, and tin? Regulations of the Governor General 
in his executive capacity under the provisions of 33 Viet. c. 3. 

The application of these several kinds of law varies t o some extent according 
to ])hace and person, though much has been done in recent years to pi-omote 
uniformity. Roughly speaking, it may be said that Euroi)can British subjects 
ai*e amenable, so far as regards pc?rsonal rights, to the law of Engiand, 
whether written or unwritten, except when that law has been modified by 
express enaerment. The same law, unless modified, has special application 
to all persons within tin? limits of the three Presidency towns, Calcutta, 

Madras, and Bombay; and also within the limits of Rangoon. Similarly the 
natives of India, .Ifindu, Musalman, or other, are amenable, so far as 
regards succession, inlieritancc, marriage, caste, or rcligoiis usage, each class 
to their own law, except when modified by express enactment. Ihirliament 
and the Governor General in tJouncil can legislatt? for the whole of India ; 
the legislation of the Provincial Councils is, of course, local. 

The Imptirial Parliament has always refrained as much as possible from Parliament, 
legislating directly for India. Scarcely one Act passes in a Session that \vould 
properly lie calkul a law for India. But indirectly the effect of Parliamentary 
legislation upon India has been very great. In the fir.st place comes the long 
series of constitutional enactments which have been already described, vtis 
from these enactments that the Councils in India derive their own legislative 
power. In the second place, by a curious process of legal iuterprc?tation, 
the entire body of English law existing in 1726, both written and unwritten, 
so far as applicable to local circumstance.s, was introduced at one stroke 
into the throe Presidency towns, as the result of the establishment of Mayors’ 

Courts in that year by Charter from George I. The jurisdiction of the Mayors* 

Courts passed to the Supreme Courts establishcdat Calcuttaiu 1772, at Madras 
in 1800, and at Bombay in 1823, and was enlarged by Act of l^irliament 
from time to time. It is now exercised by the High Courts of Justice, which 
superseded the Supremo Courts in 1862, and has been specially applied to 
Rangoon as the law administered by the High Court in the exercise of its 
ordinary original civil jurisdiction.” As may be readily imagined, it is not 
always an easy question to decide whether these old statutes arc .indeed 
"applicable to local circumstanccws.” Mr. Whitley Stokes, in his Col- 
'Gection of Statutes relating to India** published in 1881, gives a list of 
nine statutes passed before 1726 which have been expressly held not to apply 
o.y. * K 4 to 
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to India; and he also prints at length 34 other statutes passed before 
1720, which ho believes, with more or loss certainty, to apply to India. As 
regards the statutes passed since 1726, there is less difficulty. The 
recognised rule of construction is, that only those statutes apply which 
extend to India cither expressly or by necessary implication. A few have 
been directly applied to India by the Ix)cal Legislature. 

The Charter of Elisabeth in 1001, incorporating what afterwards became 
the Ea.st India Company, gave power to make “ laws, constitutions, oi-dcrs, 
and ordinance.s,” and to inflict flue or imprisonment for disobedience. 
A similar power is contained in the series of Charters which renewed the first. 
No rules made in pursuance of this power are known to exist; but they may 
be presumed to have had reference to the internal organisation of the 
Company’s factories and to mercantile business. The need for legislation 
propiu' was not felt until the Company became a territorial sovereign by the 
cession of the dmani of Bengal in 1705. After a few years’ trial of the 
Native Govennnent the Company resolved in 1771 to “ stand forth as Diwan ” 
by the agency of its own servants. Warren Ha.stings Avas apjwinted to 
inaugurate the new system; and the regulations he promulgated in J 772 
for the admini.stration of civil and criminal justice are to be regarded as the 
first attempt at Britislj legislation for India. Meamvhilc the aflairs of India 
had come under the consideration of the House of Commons. The statute 
passed in 1773, known as the Regulating Act (13 Geo. 3, c. 63), besides 
establishing a Governor General and founding a Supreme C!ourt, conferred 
an express power of legislation upon the Governor General and Council of 
Bengal. Regulations made in pursuance of this })ower were not valid unless 
registered in the Supremo Court; and this proviso led to serious difflc.ulty. 
The earliest regulation bears date 17th April 1780. In 1781 a second Act 
of Parliament was pas.scd (21 Geo. 3, c.. 70), empowering the Government to 
frame regulations for the I’rovincial Courts of Justice without reference to 
the Suin’eme (.'ourt.. It Avas under this statute that the greater number of 
the so-called “ regulations ” Avere passed ; and so far as they exceeded the 
limited authoiity thus conferred, the defect Avas cured by a subsequent 
statute (37 Geo. 3, c. 142). The special object of the last-mentioned statute 
was to recognise tluj Bengal Code of Regulations, itself knoAvn as Regulation 
XU. of 1703. It Avas thereby required that all regulations should be 
registered in the Judicial Department, that they should be printed, that 
they should be translated into the vernacular languages, that the grounds of 
each should be prefixed to it, and that all .should be formed into a Code. 
The poAver of legislation at Bengal rcmiaincd substantially as thus settled 
down in 1833. The (iovernor and Council of Madras first received power 
to frame regulations by 30 & 40 Geo. 3, c. 70, and the first Madras regula¬ 
tion dates from 1802. At Bombay the power was assumed as early as 1709, 
but was not confirmed by statute until 1807 (47 Geo. 3, Sess. 2, c. 68). 
Excluding certain enactments refciTing to the settlement of the land 
revenue, it may be said, in the words of Sir James Stephen, that 
“the regulations are now almost entirely SAvept away by more modern 
legislation.” 

In 1833 the Indian Lcgbslature was reconstituted by Act of Parliament 
(3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85). The Governor General in Council was em¬ 
powered to Icgjislate for the whole of India, leaving to the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay the right only of proposing draft schemes. Acts thus 
passed were liable to be disallowed by the Court of Directors, and were also 
required to be laid before Parliament, but no registration in India was 
necessary. It wiis expres.sly enacted that they should have the force of Acts 
of Parliament. A fourth member was added to the Council, who might only 
sit and A'otc at meetings for making law. At the same time an Indian Law 
Commission Avas ap|)ointe«l, compose<l of the legislative member of Council, 
another English member, and one cml servant from each of the three 
Presidencies. The LaAv Commission drafted the Penal Code, which did not 
receive the legislative sanction until 1860, and compiled many volumes of 
reports, 'fhe laws passed since 1833 are known as Acts, not regulations. 
The mode of citation is to give the calendar year and the number of 
tRe Act. . 


Twenty 
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Twenty years later (I85tl) the linlian Legislature was again r 
M6 & 17 Viet. c. 9r>). Tlie fourth or legislative iiKMiiher was 


remuclolletl Law am* 
was made an 

ordinary member of OoiiiKnl. At least six additional m(*inbers were 
appointed to take part in legislative nie(».tings only. Two of these were to 
be the Chief Justice and a puisne Judge of tlie ('alciitla Supreme Court; the 
others were civil servants nominated by tlie rrovincial Covenimeiits. 

Tlenceffirth the Legislative (Jouncil liel<l its meetings- in public, and its 
debates were regularly reported. Dy the same statute a body of eight Co\u- 
inissionerKS were appointed in England to re[)ort iijion the reforms proposed 
by the Indian Law CommissioiL 

The constitution of the Legislative Council, as .subsisting during tlu^jieriod Ti*oTn.ijaii . 
under review, was regulatotl by the Indian ('ouncils A(*t of IHOl (24 & 20 Act, 1861. 

Viet. c. d7). By this Act tlui power of h^gislatiou was n^siored to the 
Presidencies of Madras ami Bombay, and a JA'gislative Council was 
appointed for lAiwer B(‘ngal, wliile the (lovcuiior (Jeiujral in Council retains 
legislative authority over the whole of India. Jun* legislative j)iirposes 
the governor General s Council eousi.sts of the ordinary members, tlie 
Commander in (Jliief as (extraordinary imunber, and tln^ Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor of tln^ Ih*ovinc(‘ in which the Council ha]>])eiis to meet, 
together with from (> to 12 members nominated for a ptuaod of two years 
by the (Jovernor (general. Of these last not less than one-half mii.st be 
non-otfic.ial })crsons, and in ])raetico some of them are alway.s nalive.s of 
India. The extent of the powrr.s cjf the Legislative (.‘oiimdl are tlms d('ftned: 

“ For all persons, wliethcu* Briti.sli or nativ(% foreigners or others, and for all 
courts of jnstieo whatever, and for all places and things what(?ver, within 
the Indian territories now under the dominion of Tier iVlajesly, and for all 
‘‘ servvfiuts of the GovcuiinKmt of India within the dominions of Ih inces and 
“ States in alliance with Her Majesty.” Certain subjects are {‘X]ire.s.sly 
reserv(Ml for Pailiainenl, including tin' several statutes regulating the 
constitution of the Indian Government, any future .statute uftecting India, 
any slatnli^ for raising money in England, tlie Mutiny Act, and tli<? unwritten 
laws and constitution of Jingland .so far as regai’ds allegiance* and .sovenugnty. 

No m(.^asnre may Ix^ introduced without thci .sanction of the (lov(?i*nor (h^ncTal 
if it aftects tli(‘public debt or revenues, the religious usages of the ]jeople, 
military discipline, or foreign relations. No law is valid until tln^ Govmnor 
Goiu'ral has given his express assent to it; and an ultimate power of 
signifying disallowance is n'.served to the Crown. In (iases of eiiierg(*ncy 
the Governor Gcmeral, apart from tlie Legislativt? Council, may maki^ 

“ (irdinances for the jicace and good government ” of the country, 'which 
have the force of laws for six months, laical Legislature.s were constituted 
for Madras and Bombay, in addition to the ordinary Councils, consisting in 
each pre.sidency of the Advocate General, together with from four to eight 
other jiersons, of whom oiu?-half must be non-oHicial, nominated by the 
Governors. Dcsides the subjects forbidden to the Governor Geuerars 
Council, tliese Local Legislatu)*es may not take into con.sideration pr()po.sals 
aflFectiiig general taxation, the cmrency, the Post Otlice and Telegi'aplis, the 
Penal Code, patents or copyright. The assemt of the Governor Geiuu'al is 
necessary to give any law validity, as well as the assent of the Gox ernor. 

A similar Local Legislature was directed to be constituted for the Pnn iuee 
of Bengal, and power was given to constitute TiCgislativc CVmncils for the 
North West Provinces and for the Panjab, and fur any other Lieutenant 
Governorship that may be formed hereafter. A similar Council was 
ficcordingly established in the North West Provinces and Oudh by IloyaL 
Warrant, on the 9th of November 1880. It consists of tlie Lieiiten^i| 

Governor and nine members, of whom four are oflicials and five non-otficisdsl 

Of the latter four are natives of the Province. ..... . 4 

"fhe enlargement of these Councils, in accordance with Act 65 & otGVictl 
c. 14, has been described in the preceding chapter. The Council of the 
Governor General cannot, under this enactment, consist of less than 10, or 
more than 16, additional members. The Councils of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, in addition to the Advocate General of the Presidency, 
are limited to between 8 and 20 such members. In Bengal the Council 
nominated by the .lieutenant Governgr is also limited to 20, and thj,t in the 
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Lviv ANo North West iTovinces to 15, members. Certain classes and bodies are allowed 

privilege of recommending a member as their representative in the 
(\)uiicil. 


The mocoM of The actual work of legislation in the Council of the Governor General is 
legislation. Conducted as follows. Though any member may introduce any meaKSure, 

subject to the prohibitions already mentioned, the formal ])art of tlu* process 
of lawmaking is generally left to a special department of the administration, 
which was formed out of the Home Department in 1809. This Legislative 
Department consists of a Secretary, wlio is t\v-officio Secretary to the Legis¬ 
lative Council, with a .snbordiiiatt^ staff. It is his duty to prepare all Dills 
required, in consultation with the member of Council in charge of the Dill. 
After being printed ami introduced into Council, the Dill is then circulated 
among the Provincial Governments, and also among others whose opinions 
on it may be desired. It is also traii.slated into the main vernacular 
languages of each Province to which it has been refenvd, and published in 
the “ Gaz(‘ltc.’* When the replies of those coiLSulted have been received, the 
Bill is tlum submitted to a spc(?ial committee of the Council, who examiuo it 
in private, clause by clause. If many alterations arc iiiado in committee, 
the Dill is sometim«\s printed and circulated a second time. Finally, the Dill 
is taken into considcratieii at a public meeting of the (Vmncil, when amcml- 
ments may again be introduced, and is there i)asscd after open debate. 
Tliere are mi <l(^tinite sessions of the Council according to English usage, so 
that the i)assage of a Dill cannot be interrupted by anything except its 
defeat, even tliongh that passage* may be ])ro(racted ov(‘r y(‘ars. The procedure 
in the Local ( Vnincil is conducted on the same lines. Ciider tin? new statute 
a certain latit.iule of iuterpellatiou is allowed ; the ((uestion must be 
submitte<l for approval a certain time beforehand to the President, who may 
disallow it if he thinks it advisable* so to do, or may have it answered, whetlier 
tin? propoundor put it or not. There can be no discussion on the 
answer. 


lific ^Jitijoct-matter The subject-mattor with which Indian h*gislation is most concerned has 
of legislation. been arraiig(*<l by Sir James Stepln'ii under live heads: (1) .Acts which 
embody the fundamental principles of the Ihitish (iov(*rnm(*nt, such as 
the siqipression of .vr/fi, infanticide, and slav(*ry, and the regulation of 
marriage and inheritance in cases of conversion to C’hristianity ; {i) Acts 
which codify parts of the unwritten law ; (J) Acts relating to judicial 
procedure ; (4) Acts relating to the revenue, espiiciall}' the land revc*nue ; 
(5) Miscellaueoiis Acts. The l^mal (V)de of listjo, the Succession Act of 
1805, and the Gontract Act of 1872, may be mentioned as examples of the 
/ second of th(*se classes, and the great Civil and Criminal Procedure (.\)des 

as oxamplos of the third. 


The pablicatiou of 
InOi'an law. 


Th(* work of the Legislative Department is not (*onfuied to the drafting of 
Bill^i. Ever since its formation it has also been engaged in reducing the 
existing body of law to an intelligible form. This process has two sides; 
first, tlie (expurgationof the Statute Book by the rej)i*al of obsoleteena(*tmeut.s; 
fjeeond, tlu* arriiug(*ni(‘ut of the remaining enactments according to their 
source and their local application. The result is a series of 19 volumes, 
known as the revised edition of the Indian {Statute Book. T^vo of 
these volumes, with a suj)plement, contain all the Imperial Statutes 
relating to llidia from 1285 to 1881; six other volumes contain the 
general Acts of the Indian Legislature fnmi 1834 to 1888; 11 volumes, 
with a supplement, contain the Codes for each of the several Provinces, 
so mucli of the old lieguhitious as are unrepealed, together with 
||iibse(pieiit Acts of only local application. Though the above volumes 
not published 'Miy authority,” their accuracy is guaranteed by the 
‘3tegisfair\“e Dep.irtmoTii'. ■ ‘ 

JlugIllations for A 

hchcdukd tracts. 

in wlhiit is called the non-regulation system of administration on which 
soma comment was made in the last chapter: This system grew up 
out of a (IcsiA not to subject cci'tain backward or unsettled tracts to the 
same rulo of impersonal law that was applicable to the country general^. 


A few lines may be mldcd in explanation of a complicate distinction in 
le local application of Acts of the General Legislature which has its origin 
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In later times, wheu new torritory was acciiiired l>y conquest or cession, the law a\i. 
same principle • was applio<l. The Governor (Tcneral, in his executive 
capacity, assumed legislative functions or delej^aicd them to the local 
administration. In this way a body of law was h)rmcd, as, for instance^ in the 
Panjab, wdiich was based to some extent upon the lien.f^al Hegiilations, but 
consisted for the Iiiost part of an elastic judicial and aclniinistiative system 
without* express legislative sanction. All ttjclniical diiliculty as to tiie past 
was removed by a section in the Indian Gonncil’s Act of’lSi)! ; and tin' local 
laws of the most important Non-Regulation Pi'ovinces -the Panjab. Ondh, 
and the Central Provinces -have since bemi re-enacted by th(‘ Legislature. 

But tlie practical needs that |)roduccd the Xon-Hegulation system liav(i now 
found expression in another form, or rather in two other forms. In the 
lirst place it has been proviiled by an Act of Parliament (:{:.{ Viet. c.. ;J) that 
the Governor General, in his executive capacity, may makc^ ‘‘ Ifegulations” 
on the suggestion of the Local Govei-imieiit for such tracts as tin; Secretary 
of State shall declare to bo propiu’ lor such mode of h'gislathni. lii the 
second jdacts an Act ot the Indian Lc^gislature, known as the Sclieduh^d 
Distficls Act (XIV. of IS74), has set apart in a scdnnliih? a luiinbm- of tracts, 
as to which the Local Govcn’imient is left to docith* wdnit laws are in foi*C(», 
what laws are not in force, and what laws in force in the rest of India 
should be specially intiodiie('d. The former imdliod, it be .se(‘n, is 
available for providing new legislation for the “scheduled” Districts. 

The latter is available for extcmliiig to them legislation already in force 
elsewhere. l'^i)pcr Duriiia, Britisli IJalochistan, Assam, about six Districts 
of the Paiijab, Kumaon in tlie North-West Provinces, GImtia NagpW 
in Ikiigal, and Sind, are the most important examples of s(!he<luled 
tracts. I5t4.ween 1H8H and ls‘)g (both years inclusive) 5r> liegulation.s 
wore •made by the Governor General under the provisions of Viet, 
c. 

All tin' Acts of Parliannmt relating to India, directly or indirectlv, up to Acts of Parliament 
18SI, will 1)0 found in Mr. Wliitloy Stokes’s “ t.’olioctiou of Statutes” 
publislied in that year. 

The following statutes pas.sed since the ])nl)lieatioii of the above 
colhiction have bet'ii r('published by tln^ Govi'rnment of India as liaving 
special rt'l'erence to tliat country:- • 
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1'lic following statement shows the extent of the work of the Legislative 
Councils, with the number of Kegulatious passed by the Governor General 
for Scheduled districts and the Statutes applied, during the last 10 years ; — 
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Some of tlio more important of the above enactments may be briefly 
described. First, as to the Regulations. The earlier ones in the list relate 
chi(‘fly to ])olice matters in Assam and jurisdiction on the Sindli fi\mtier, 
&c. Of those pussiMl in 11 related to the newly annexed territory of 
Upper Burma, for wdiich a eomiihdo code of civil, criminal, revenue, and 
municipal huv had to be provideil. The AJim'r-^Lnwara muiiicij)al laws 
Averc enlarged and improved, and an important U(*gnlati()n relating to Assam 
settled the status of the landloi-d there, defined his rights, and consolidated 
into fine code the jirovisiuns of some 40 previous Regulations, along witli 
ninch m*w matter. Tn 18S5) the eollection of revenm; in the Surma Valley 
of the same Province was facilitated by a special llegulatioii, and a somewhat 
similar matter rcc(*ived attemtion in (’oorg. The administration fif British 
Balochistau was jdaced on a systematic footing by four Regulations of 1800, 
and, as in preceding years, some additions to the code, mainly regarding 
Criminal and Civil l^roc(‘(lnre, and Forest A<lministration, were found 
necessary in U])per Burma. A good many of the other Regulations refer to 
procedure on the Panjab Frontier, where murders are apt to grow in 
frecpiem^ unless special measures be taken against the oftenders more 
suitabhi to the class of inhabitants than the regular routine of the 
plains. 

Th(^ extent and variedy of the subjects with wliich legislation in India has 
deal can lK\st lie a})preciated tlirongh the enumeration and brief descrip¬ 
tion of tlie enactments ]iassed during tlio last twm years, 1891 and 1892, 
beginning with tliose that occupied tin; attention of the Council of the 
Governor General. In 1891, as the table given above shows, there were 
22 Aids aiuj[ seven Regulations passed. The latter consisted of:— 

T. Amenditig fornuu* Regulations regarding civil procedure, stamps 
and limitation, and village administration and establishment, in 
Ujjper Burma, since it had been found that the authority of the 
village-licadmaii in pedty civil disputes might advantageously be 
(;xtoiide(l; and, secondly, that, under the control of the Judicial 
(^)inmissionor,'duly qualified advocates might bo admitted to 
practice in the newly constituted courts. 

II. Extending the territorial scope of the Aden regulations affecting 
the municipal administration of that Settlement to the more 
recently acquired territory of Perim and the suburbs of Aden 
on *thc mainland. 


III. Regulating 
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III, KegiilatiiiK tlio rij^Iits of laiullDrds in SyWwt in ivganl to shifting and 

cultivation in iinsetthHl tracts, as the landlords who cidlected ijr'asi^im.Vj 
rent from the Uniauts of sucli migratory natiiro were found to 
set up claims to proprietary rights in land hn* which there were 
no grounds, except that the i)lots had heen cultivate<l by sonuj 

^ ol^ the men who paid rent to them for othc'r land not in dispute. 

• IV. Securing tlu^ rights of tenants in the Agror. \"alley, whilst allowing 
a fair revenue to the Khan of that territory. 

V. Trotecting by higlier penalties on illicit mining the rights in the 
Huhy mines of Upper Ibirmu. 

VI. Tlie village headman had been found so useful an institution in 
U])per l^urma that it was thought wonh while introducing a 
similar oflicer into town wards, witli the nciressary inodilications. 

VII. The India ,11 Forest Act had been found unsuitable to Assam, so a 
special Ja*gula1ion on the snbJiTt was pass(Ml. 

The 22 Acts of tlie year in question were as folhnvs- 

I. Amending tlie (kittle Trespass Act, so as to meet tln^ ca.se of 
persons knowingly letting their cattle stray into the lauds of 
others, aj)art from mere negligenc,i\ 

11. Amending th('Christian Marriage Act in .si^veral ways, such as 
removing ambiguity of terms, l•c((lliring a record to be kept of 
marriages ^♦deiunised under tlu^ Act, wii(dhi*r or not a certificate 
was demanded, and so on. 

, ni. Ammiding the F.vidmiei^ Act, chieHy by nmdt'ring irrelevant the 
evidt'iiciMif a ]>re\ ions convict ion iiimvly intended to prov(» the 
likcdiliood of the jier.son against whom it is oflenMl having com¬ 
mitted the offence witli AvhieJi lie is chargetl, on the ground of 
genm*al l)ad charaider. 

'IV. Extmiding the ])rovisions of the ( Viminal ITocedure Code regard¬ 
ing c(mipensal ion payalde for frivolous or vexations chargivs liy 
the ])artv bringing them. 

V. Anic'uding the Indian Ports Act, by validating beyond (piestion 
tlie ])owcr to make rules resjiectiiig tlie movements of 
vessids in port lieyoml tlio.se ab.soliitely mM*(‘ssary for th(» public 
.safety. 

VI. Amending several .Acts relating to Alerc.liant Shipping, in r(‘gar(l 
to renewal of agreements, wreckagi^, iiidemnilicatioii of the State 
for expen.ses ineunvd in relieving iiativi^ members of a crew 
left abroad by masters of foreign ve.s.sels, extending the term 
•• coasts ” to those of creeks and tidal rivers, &c.. 

VTT. Amending the Act relating to tonnage mea.surement of ves.sels to 
accord witli I he English practice. 

VIII. Exteudiiig the Easemmits Act to Doinbay and the North-West 
Provinces. 

IX. Amending the Merchandise Marks Act, &c., in acc«jrdaiice with 
sugg(‘stion.s made by a coininitti'e of merehants and ollicials of 
I’alcutta. 

X. Amimding the Penal Code by raising the age at which a woman, 
married or uninaiTied, can con.sent to .sexual intercoursi*, from 
10 y oiU’s to VJ. This onactniutit gavo rise to coiisidorable agibition 
amongst the mithllo and upper classes of a portion of Iteugal, 
where the practice* of marrying at a tender age, ami consumma¬ 
ting as soon as the girl reaches pubertjr is very prevalent. In 
the rest of India, though such practice is not uncouunou in 
certain classes, the proimsal created no excitement. 

XI. Amending the Indian Factories Act, more <*sf»ecially as regards 
the employment of women and children. 

0 . 9 . L 3 XII. Kepcaliug 
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Law ano 
Levisv^tiox. 


XII. Repealing and Amending Act, to facilitate the publication of 
revised editions of the (leneral Acts and Local Codes. 

XIII. Amending the Inland Steam Vessels Act, by authorising an 

additional class of masters and engineers, and enabling local 
Govenuuents to assure themselves that holders .of recognised 
certificates for sea-going ships are also qualified to act in 
inland waters. 

XIV. Enabling the two Judicial Commissioners of Oudh to sit together 

for the hearing of certain cases, with a reference to the Alla¬ 
habad High Court in case of difference of opinion. There are 
also some few repealing and simplifying provisions. 

XV. Confirming and giving effect to the terms of an indenture regarding 
the affairs of the Nawab Bahadur, of Murshidabad, the son of 
the last Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

XVI. Adding the powers of Colonial Courts of Admiralty to certain 
Indian Courts of unlimited Civil Jurisdiction, so that the juris¬ 
diction in the former case should not be limited temtorially. 

XVII. Extending to British India the deck and load line provisions 
applicable to vessels entering from ports in the United Kingdom, 
or employed in the coasting trade of the latter. 

XVHI. Applying to India the provision of the Bankers Book Evidence 
Act of England, whereby copies of entries in such books are 
made receivable, under certain conditions, in evwlence. 

XIX. Establishing the position of circle and village oflicials in Longer 
Burma, in acconlance with the practice in Upper Burma. 

XX. Simplifying in some respects, and amending, the Panjab Municipal 
Act, and consolidating the new with the old provisions in a 
single Act. 

XXI. Amending the Municipal Act of Lower Burma in respect to 
connection of house-drains with sewers, and also explaining 
more fully the scope of a municipal permit to build a house, 
which had often been construed as a grant of the site to which 
it referred. 

XXII. Extending some of the i)rovisions of the Inland Emigration Act 
to parts of the Central Provinces and to the northem coast 
tracts of the Madras Presidency. 

In 1892 legislation reached, numerically sijeakiug, its lowest point during 
the decade, as only 10 Acts and four Regulations were passed. The latter 
were as follows:— 

I. To establish the procedure with regard to Village Forest Reserves 
in Ajmer-Mei-wara. 

II. Amending what was apparently an erroneous reference entered 
in the original Regulation regarding civil justice in the Arakan 
Hill Tract. 

III. Providing severer penalties for certain offences on the, Sindh 

Frontier than could be inflicted under the existing law. 

IV. To provide against mismamigement and abuse of trust in respect 

to temple property in Goorg, where some such regulation was 
, much needed. 

The 10 Acts are referred to below. Eleven Bills also were ponding in 
the Council at the close of the period to which this review relates, dealing 
with, ambngst other sulnects. Bankruptcy, Copyright, Merchant Shipping, 
Kectrical Lighting, tlie Law of Partition, and the exwution in British India 
of Capital Sentences passed beyond its limits in certain cases 

I. The first of the Acts that were passed was a necessary consequence 
of the* non-renewal of the terms on which a Treaty was 
negotiated in 188 Q between Great. Britain and Portugal, since, 

in 
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in the absence of such Agreement the Portuguese Possessions Law and 
in India had to be treated as foreign territory, and Customs Leowlatiosw • 
duties levied on goods passing by land into or out of those 
dominions. The Indian Tariff Act was, therefore, modified to 
• meet the new conditions. 

•II. This Act was intended to validate certain marriages between 

• Christians and persons of other religions which bad lieen 
solemnised under a part of the Act of 1872 which had been 
since held to be inapplicable to such unions. 

III. An alteration in the Itangoon Port Commissioners Act of 1879 

was found advisable, under wliich firms represeiited on that 
(commission could be enabled, under certain provisions and safe- 
guard.s, to do work for or supply goods to, the (V)mmission, as 
under the corresponding rules in regard to the (Calcutta Port. 

IV. Amending the Bengal Court of Wards Act, so as to allow the Court 

to assume charge of the estate of an adult male proprietor on 
• the application of the latter and when the I.ocal (Tovornment 

might decide that such management was in the public interests. 

Some minor changes, too, were made in the .Vet of 1879. 

V. Under this enactment a body of Military I’olice was formed for 
service in South Liishai Land and similar frontier tracts, 

VI. Amending certain sections of the (Mvil Proce<lure CJodo and 
Limitation Act in matters of detail brought to notice through 
decisions of the High Courts. 

VIT. Establisliing an additional Civil Court for tin? hoai-ing of civil 

• suits not exceeding lix. 2o0 in value, in the city of Madras, in 

consequence of the expense entailed in the disposal of such suits 
by the High Court. 

VI11. Providing for the levy of tolls on the I^aiisdowno Bridge over the 
Indus at Sakkar, since the local Act applied only to such 
works when constructed from Provincial funds, and not to 
Imperial undertakings. 

IX. Ai)plying to towns of Lower Burma the Regulation of 1891 
relating to the administration of towns in the Upper Division of 
that Province. 

X. Validating and limiting the rate levied on estates under the 
Courts of Wards to provide for management and supervision by 
State ollicials. 

The Madras Council p«assed during 1891 and 1892 three Acts, one a Provincial 
‘‘General Clauses ” cmactment of the usual character, and two Amending 
Acts, the first of the Harbour Trust Act of 1880 ; the second, of the City 
Municipal Acts of 1884. 

In Bombay five Acts were passed in the same period. The respective 
relations of the Commissioners, District Magi.sti*ates, and the Inspector 
General to the Police Force had to be revised, as the existing law M^as 
antecedent to the appointment of the last named official. The success of 
the compulsory vaccination provisions in Bombay and Karachi, and the 
absence of any objection to the process on the score of caste or religion, led 
the Local Council to provide for the extension of the system beyond the 
above cities, as necessity arises. The existing law as to the inspection of 
boilers and prime movers was found to require modification in several 
respects, so a new Act was framed to meet the case. The abuse in 
two districts of the liberty to store the flowers of the Mahua or Mhaura 
tree, from which spirits are distilled, had grown to a pitch w'hich 
necessitated the imposition of 'restrictions by Government in />rder to 
prevent illicit distillation. The Village Sanitation Act established local 
Committees and power of inspection and remedy where there is no munici¬ 
pality. • 

The Bengal Council passed three Acts, one bf wihieh regulated the public 
convevtoees of the capitabcity, the others amended the provisions relating 
to village^ watehmeii, and the recovery of public demands. 

U.9. L4 


The 
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Kpt'Cliil sabjjectB 
of liogiHlation 
during tlio deciidc 


Land ImproTODitiut 
and Agricultural 
Loans Acts. 


Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885. 


Oudh Bent Act 
of 1886. 


Panjab Tenancy 
Act of 1887. 


Panjab Land 
Berenue Act of 
1887. 


Central Province 
Acta of 18^ and 
1888. 


The uewly established Council of the Ndi*th-West Provinces ^ssed a 
Waterworks Act in 1891, and Acts regarding Village Sanitation and 
Lodging-houses respectively. A Village Courts" Act passed this Council, 
but had not become law wiihin the period under review. 

In connection with the subjects dealt with by the Legislature in previous 
years, that is, between 1883 and 1890, special mention has to be made of the 
mmicrous and important Acts passed regarding tlie system of administration 
of the Land Kevenue, including the relations between landlord and tenant, 
and the loans made by the State for Agi'icultural Improvements. As 
regards the last matter, the Act of 1883 merely consolidated and amended 
the prcviotis law on the subject, ius it was found that the question on which 
legislation was at first proposed, namely, the facilitation of the application 
of ))i*ivato capiUil to tlie iin])roveiucnt of laud, was so wide, aud attended 
with so many difficulties in points of detail, tliat a separate Act would be 
required, if the matter proved susceptible of adequate treatment at all. 
The Loans Act of 1884 extended the system from individuals to village 
communities or assoidatcxl agriculturists, with provision for their own 
arrangejiicnts regardiug iudividual liability for repayment. 

But the-more important Acts of this class arc those which affect the 
relations between landlord and tenant in Bengal and Upper and Central 
India. In the first rank stands Act VIIL of 188."», the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
by which the whole of the rent law of that great PTOvince was reviewed, 
systematised, and, when* nccessaiy, modified or recast. The main principle 
of the enactment may be described in brief as the establishment of fixity of 
tenure at judicial rents, and its mo.st important objects have been stated to 
be “ to give the settled peasant the same security in his holding as he 
enjoyed under the old customary law; to ensure to the landlord a fair 
share of the inci’oased value of the produce of the soil, and to lay down 
rules by which all disputed questions between landlord and tenant can be 
reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles.” The 
peculiar circiunstances of the Santhal Pargannahs in this Province were also 
made the subject of fresh legislation by Itognlation in 1886, when the leases 
granted under that of 1872 were expiring. Another important Act dealing 
with this subject was XXll. of 1886, whereby timants at will in Oudh were 
protected agaimst arl)itrarv eviction and undue enhancement of their rent, 
with provision for compensation for improvements carrietl out by them. 
The landlonls di.scusscd the question with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
readily co-operated in impr(.«ving the relations between thom.selves tuid 
tlicir tenantry, Avhieli, under the Act of 1868 had been characterised of late 
years by much friction. 

In the I’anjab, again, legislation on the .same lines as in Hcugiil and Oudh 
was undertaken in 1887, Act XVT. of which year also remedied coriain 
defects in definition of tenants with right of occupancy of whom several 
classes were demarcated. It amended, also, the provisions of the Courts Act 
of 1884 as reganls llevonue Courts. It was ouactod, moreover, that tmder 
certain subsidiary rules, the rent of tenants having what are known as 
occupancy rights, should be enhaucod or adjusted in reference to the State 
assessment and at fixed intervals. Tenants’ improvements were protected 
by provision for compensation on ejectment, and produce attached by decree 
or order of a GSvil Court was made liable to the landlord’s, demand for rent. 
In another Act of the same year. No. XVII, the whole law of the Province 
relating to the administration of the land revenue was codified and arranged. 
New provisions regarding village cesses, partition of shai’es in an estate or 
Occupancy holding, and State rights in mineral oil, and so on, were included, 
and sundry practices were maintained or validated which h^ previously 
been prevalent on a basis of old custom only, such as a fluctuating 
assossmebt and the substitution of public service for payment of revenue in 
cash. 

In 1889 the Land Revenue Act of 1881 and the Tenancjr Act of 1883 of 
the Central Provinces were bri)ught up to date by introducing all modffica- 
tions which experitace, gained in the course of 'uie new and more detailed 
settlement, had shown to be necessary. It, was also provided that where ^e 

prevailiiig 
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prevailing proprietary (Milguz&ri) tenure had not been introduced, the Uv ani> 
raiatwan Bjratem of individuu holdings should bo adopted. t<r(.i<ii ArH>N 

In the case of the North-West Provinces, the provisions of the Acts XIV. N«rth.Wi(.t 
and XV. of 1886 were mostly directed towards tno facilitation of procedure ** 

or more expeditious disposal of rent and other revenue suits, and to reguhde 
the system of revision or appeal from the decisions passed in such disputes bv 
the lodal offcers. 

The fiombay Kevenue Code of 1870 was amended in 1886 by an Act of Bombay, 
the Local Council, assuring to holders of unalienated land the full advantage 
of all improvements in their holdings effected by them or at their cost. 

Two Acts were passed in connection with tliis subject by the Madras Madnw. 
Legislature. In 1884 the procedure with reganl to arrears of llevenue was 
regulated, and Act I. of 1887 secured the compensation of tenants for 
improvements effected by them in the District of Malabar, where the tenure 
and the relations between the proprietor and the hohler are different in some 
respects from those prevailing m other parts of the Presidency. 

On the subject of the relief of encumbered estates the legislation of the Enenmbeted 
decade was chiefly by way of amending existing Acts, rather than of Bstatea and 
introducing fresh provisions. Thus the Acts relating to the Chutia Nagpur 
Estates, the Sindh Zamindars and the Gujarath Talnkdars all passed under 
review. The same remark may be held to apply to the Deccan Agricultural 
Relief Act of 1876, which was amended in jmints of detail on more than 
one occasion, and finally, its working was examined by a Special C!ommissiou 
in order that the Government of India might be in a position to judge 
whether legislation on the same lines was advisable in certain tracts in 
other Provinces where agricultural indebtedness was assiuning a form that 
might lead to future administrative complications. The Commission 
submitted a Report in 1892, the contents of which are still under con¬ 
sideration. 

Next to the Land Revenue administration, the constitution and functions Momci^ and 
of Municipalities and Local Hoards have been the most prominent subjects OoTamawnt. 
that the Legislature has had to consider daring the last eight or ton years. 

These, however, are so varied and numerous that it has been found advisable 
to treat of them in a separate chapter of this I'eview. All that need be 
mentioned here is that since 1883 between 18 and 20 Acts and Regulations 
have been passed on the subject, most of which were directed towards the 
extension of the powers and responsibilites of existing boilies and the 
introduction, to an extent varying according to local conditions, of elective 
privilege’s. The scope of the legislation in (piostion includes both the 
municipal system of the Presidency and other cities anil that prescribed in 
the case of smaller corporations and of rural bodies. There may also be 
added that undertaken m connection with Port Trusts and Harbour Ccun- 
missions in the case of Calcutta, Chittagong, Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, and 
Karachi, and some extension of the financial powers of local bodies, as in 
the Act XV, of 1885, enabling such a corporation under certain rules to 
guarantee interest on capital applied to any purpose to which the funds of 
the corporation itself may be legally applicable. Sanitation again has been Somtation. 
dealt with legislatively, as regards places not under corporative bodies, and 
Village Sanitation Acts htfve been passed for the Nortn-West and .Central 
Provinces and for Bombay. Mention of these will be foimd in a subsequent 
part of this review. 

Where, as in India, the procedure in Civil and Criminal matters is M^iunaow 
codified, experience in the courts themselves, and the interpretation placed 
upon'the law by the High Courts, in the exercise of their powers of revision 
&ad appeal, necessitate or suggest frequent emondatbus and improvements. 

Da many of the cases ol this sort that occurred in the last 10 years, the 
fUfdeaey vtus to facilitate or simplify the existing procedure. For in- 
trtfixtee, the power of voting sentences under the Penal Code, and the 
powers of ^ Lower Civu Courts in Madras were extended. The 
pressure nf indidsl work on the executive staff of the Central Provinces 
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Law and was relieved by allowiag tbe delation of certaiia portions of iraeii work to 

LEoiaLATioM. a supplementary subormnate stall, whilst later on, in 1890, the jurisdiollon 
of the Lower Courts was extended. Some legislation of the same description,, 
too, was applied in 1887 to the circumstances of Assam and the North- 
West Provinces, where the powers of the Lower Courts were extended. 
The amendment of the Penal and Oiminal Procedure Codes in 1891 has 
been mentioned above. In 1883 an ainendment was proposed extending to 
Native magistrates jurisdiction over European British subjects, which excited 
some temporary ferment in Bengal and a few other tracts where there are 
considerable numbers of non-official European residents. In the next year, 
after some discussion and consultation with the classes interested in the 
matter, the original proposal was modified to a considerable extent, and where 
distinctions based on race were removed, as regards the trying authority in 
certain cases, they were recognised in the extension of the system of trial by 
jury to which the amendment gave rise. Amongst other enactments, showing 
the wide scope of the subjects that had to be dealt with by the legislature 
during the period in question, ure may mention the comprehensive regulation 
of explosives, the establishment of a University at Allahabad, the protection 
of wild birds, of patents and designs, the arrest of debtors, emigration to 
foreign colonies and to Assam, cruelty to animals, and gambling in 
several forms, casne within the cognisance of the. Councils. In Bombay, a 
convenient spot having been found just outside the distance to which the 
existing Reflations extended, a nidimentary but popular Monte Carlo was 
there established, till the law was duly amended. Then, in the san^e Presi¬ 
dency, a considerable class of mei*chant8 and shopkeepers establ^ed an 
elaborate and completely organised system of betting on the amount of rain 
water periodically delivered through a certain spout, with stalls leased to the 
bookmakers and others interested in the speculation, so long as the law 
on wagering was not wide enough to include their operations and this 
spout and rain gauge was not held to be an instrument of gambling within 
the existing Act. The attractions of this form of tempting fortune were 
sufficient to draw votaries even from distant towns to the capital, where, 
for some reason or another, no rival establishment could got a cliontdle. 
In 1890 the requisite amendment was made in the law, and the scandal 
disappeared from public view. The gambling propensities of the Burmese 
are strongly developed, but legislative interference has been thought 
necessary merely in the case of the game of the 36 animals, which, from 
the following description, seems to be as simple as the operations on the 
spout at the other side of the country. Tho banker (a professional) chooses 
one of 36 animals, writes its name on a bit of paper, and puts that paper 
into a box or bamboo tube, whereupon his emissaries go round asking the 
punters to name the animal thus selected, and back their opinion with their 
money. When all the stakes are tabled, tho paper is taken out and read. 
Those who have guessed right get 30 times their stake; the rest lose. 
This.means of subsistence was prohibited in 1884. The Registration of 
Publications under the Act of 1867, to pass to another topic, gave rise to 
noteworthy results to which it was considered advisable in 1890 to put a 
stop. As the law existed before that date, the printer was bound to deliver 
to the Government three copies of the work in question, at the public 
expense. When the Act of 1867 was introduced, apprehension was 
expressed lest this provision should lead to abuse, ana the fear was 
thoroughly Realised, as in a considerable number of instances the book was 
printed merely for the purpose of realising from the public treasury the 
extravagant price placed upon it by its author, compiler, or publhdter, after 
which few, if any, copies were printed off. It is now provided that copies 
* officially required, whether for India or for the libraries in the Umted 
Kingdom, ontitle<l to them under the English law, chould be deposit 
without payment. There miay also be mentioned a few more special Acts, 
such as that relating to cantonments (XIIL of 1889), cons<mdatihg the 
existing lavr and repealing all portiems of it that had' b^me obsolete, and 
giving power to the Governor General in Council to make rules consistent 
with the Act, for the' conduct of various executive dnties in collection ^th 
the management of cantonments, fiscal and sanita^Aand for tke conveni^eO' 
and comfort of those who reside within the limits of such areas.. Then, 
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Mgain, the Official Secrets Act of 1880 (62 & 53 Viet. c. 62). was re-enacted 
for India in tihat year, with such adaptations of its language and penalties 
as the Indian Statute Book requires. The law relating to Railways, too, 
was consolidated in 1800 and brought up to date, and, in some resp^ts, 
amended in accordance with English legislation and the suggestions 
contained in tha annual Reports of the Railway Commissioners. 

Fronl the above enumeration of the chief measures carried through the 
Council, it may be seen that in the present day most of the legislation 
relates to the amendment and consolidation of previous enactments, and to 
the incoi^ration into the existing law of practices that have been found 
beneftciai, and have, accordingly, been established or recognised by 
executive orders, or of provisions based on those of the English law, whicn 
the circumstances and progress of India render it desirable to acclimatise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

UuNiciPALAND ix is HOW 80108 forty years and over since the Oovemment of India 
inaugurated a general system of municipal administration. Previous to 
1850 mimicipal government had been confined to the three Presidency towns, 
but in that year it was recognised that in all the larger towns of India the 
requrements of the inhabitants in the way of sanitation and public comfort 
ana convenience were so far in advance of those of the country at large that 
it was only just to meet them out of local resources raised from the popula¬ 
tion that profited by the additional expenditure on the above objects, and 
that this population, too, should have a consultative voice in the administra¬ 
tion of such fbnds. A further step in the same direction was taken about 
twenty years later, when the cesses, levied mostly on land, assi^ed for 
public works, schools, dispensaries, and similar objects of local utility, were 
made over, under the general control of the Government, to District and 
subdivisional Boards, or local bodies of corresponding constitution and func¬ 
tions. Tbe central administra^on has also been relieved of considerable 
responsibilities in matters of detail by the constitution of special Boards, 
such as those for the administration of the Ports of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, and Rangoon, and the Harbour of Madras, by the appointment of 
Cantonment boards and other minor corporations of the like character. The 
extension of the system of local administration, so far as the two main classes 
of corporations are concerned, has been regarded by the Government not 
only as a measure of relief, whereby the higher executive officials might be 
enabled to divert their attention from the ever increasing amount of detail 
to the wider interests entrusted to their chai^, but as a means, ^Iso, of 
political education. The overwhelming majority of the masses is, as will be 
seen later on in the course of this review, entirely illiterate, so that the 
duties and obligations of citizenship can be best brought home to it by such 
concrete examples as may be gleaned from sitting with one’s neighbours in 
deliberation over the administration of funds in which the assembly has a 
direct and easily recognisable interest. Under former Governments such 
responsibilitieswerescarcely within the popular raach, and even in the present 
generation there are indications of the tendency to shrink from assuming 
them, and to delegate them to a class literary in proclivity, and thus more 
adaptable to the change of circumstances. Nevertheless, the strides mad«in 
the last ten years in the desired direction have been great; the powers and 
responsibilities of the corporations in question have been much increased, 
and, in all the more settled parts of the country, the State control has been 
gradually restricted to just the extent necessary for the due guidance of 
bodies constituted on principles so novel to the masses concerned. The 
elective system has been thoroughly established, though, owing to the 
astonishing number and variety of the communities that go to form the 
populatioirbf India, the field thus represented has to be extended by means 
of the reservation of a certain proportionate power of State nomination. 
The results, speaking generally, have been fairly successfiil, or, to put it 
otherwise, the expectations formed regarding wem have not been dis¬ 
appointed, for it was not anticipated that, at the outset, the substitution of 
local confidence for trained experience would tend to maintain quite the 
same level of efficiency as had previously characterised the administration of 
these bodies, but the *ew has Wn justified that the sacrifice is relatively a 
small one, and that every few years some progress is manifested. On the 
whole, the success pf the experiment has been more marked in respect to 
the working of toe Local Boards, where interests are less concenti«m and 
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revenue. trfBoW, dii^on, who sits ex offieio. The rest may be monicipamtie?. 

elected.. .Tho.termof office is thi^ years. In some cases,-numbering 36 
out of 65 at .present, the municipal body elect its own chairman; in 
others the selection is made by the Glovemmeut, The qualification of 
elector and candidates, and the conditions and rules of election, are 
alsa prescribed, by the Government. The same autl^rity proscribes the 
scheov^ of texation to be imposed by each corporation, and has the itower 
of .sanctioning alterations in it. Minute provisions as to sanitation, 
conservancy, vaccination, and other functions of a municipality in India 
are incorporated in the Act, the working of which has boon found satis¬ 
factory ; and out of 55 corporations 32 enjoy privileges of election, and 23 
are not yet advanced to that stage. 

In Homhay, the Act of 1873 was found to require few amendments except Bnmbay. 
as to the composition and method of appointment of the members and the 
delegation to the Gommission as a whole the powers which had been pre¬ 
viously reserved to the presiding officer. In 1884, accordingly, an Act was 
passed to the above effect, though the full electoral privileges were confined 
to the larger towns, ai\d the President is, as a rule, nominated by the Local 
Government. One-fourth only of the members can be salaried officials, and 
one half of the commission may be elected by the ratepayers. 

The municipalities in Benynl were cla.s8ified under the Act of 1876 into Bengal, 
three groups, of which those known as Unions were nothing more than a 
collection of detached villages, without any urban characteristic save the 
need of sanitation, which it was afterwards found could be better dealt 
with by the newly constituted district Boards. In the legislation of 1884, 
accordingly, both Unions and Stations disappeared from the municipal roll, 
and only the towns best fitted for municipal administration wore retained. 

In Act 111. of the year in (question certain towns were scheduled apart 
fi'om the rest as being still in a condition that required more than the 
average official attention, whilst the rest have the privilege of electing 
two-thirds of their members. The qualification in the way of payment of 
municipal rates is fixed fairly low, and in some towns the voters numbered 
in 1891-92 over 30 per cent, of the municipal population, against a 
provincial average of 17'4. Most of the larger municipalities have alsq the 
right of electing the Chairman of the corporation. Special provisions were 
introdigied into the Act regarding the control of the District officer over 
the proceedings of the municipality, since it was obvious that as greater 
liberty was allowed to the new corporations duo precautions should be 
talfeti that a rightful use should be made of it. Some few alterations in 
the former law were made in connection with the assessment and 
valuation of properties, but, on the whole, the changes were but few and 
relatively imimportant. 

The Act re-modelling the municipalities* in the North-fVest Provinces North.We«t' 
and Ottdh was one of the first to be passed in pursuance of the policy of 
extending the elective system. It became law in 1883, and was applied 
to-most of the municipal bodies in the province from the beginning of the 
following year, in supersession of that of 1873. Out of 108 corporations, 
in 97 the proportion of nominated members is not to exceed one-fourth,'and 
in practice it was found that 15 per cent, was a convenient number. The 
qualifications of the electors vary according to the grade of the town on the 
^mmissi on of which the candidate is to serve, and the qualification of the 
latter is, as a rule, three times the amount of income, taxation, or house¬ 
rating that is required in the case of the voter. In all but,six of the 
largest towns, the privilege of electing their own chairman was conceded 
tO; the commissioners, but at the first elections that followed the introduc- 
ti 4 ^ of the Act, it was found that in 71 towns the district officer was ’ 
ch^n, and in 20 more some other person, usually, however, an official. 

It was fiound, too, that there was a widespread and natural tendency to 
return 4he same persons who had been sitting under the former law, in 
xpa^ cases without contest, owing to the timidity, of the commimityin 
exerd^ag their new privileges, and the candidates’ ignorance of thee art of 
^ ■ canvassing. 

• ^ tililoM in whi^ Act XX, of 1866 ii. in force ere'^not indtadW in thii review. In 

1891-^ t^ rMsel^SlMOine of Bx. 81,826 fo{ local protective %nd taniiary pvrpbiM: tliie amouiita 
to rtiont>19 rapeec per head. 
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(Anvassing. The members r^irb, according tbthe nibss framed 'undw tho 
by rotation; and are eleeted in mnltipm 'Of lAme; in' order- to coincide 
with the term of office^ which consists of that number of years. '-'The pro* 
portion of those who actually vote to those on die rerater still keep low, 
and in the 65 towns in which elections took 0aee in 189]:-92, only some 
27 pr cent, exercisfd their privilege, as c<nnpared with about 84 six years 
back. The reason appars to be mainly the mnnber of uncontested i^ts. 

The li^slation on’me subject of municipalities in the Panjab has been 
to some extent on the same lines as that in the neighbouring provincea 
The purely nominated bodies of the Act of 1873 have been converted in the 
majority of cases into prtially elective bodies, under Act XIll. of 1884, 
whilst a number of small towns have been removed from the list, on the 
groimd that their sanitation and other requirements can be as well looked 
after by a District board as by a municipality, whilst the latter is compelled, 
when on so small a scale, to obtain its funds by means of an octroi schedule, 
which imposes something nut far removed from transit-duties. It was 
found in 1891 that the provisions of the Act of 1884 were in some respects 
too complicated to suit the smaller towns, and that in others the hands 
of the municipal authorities wanted stren^hening in matters of sanitary 
regulation and other branches of their duties relating to health and con* 
venience of the public. Act XX. of 1891, was passed accordingly, to meet 
the case and provisions were added in it whereby the District officer is 
empowered to act in several cases in which under the former Act a 
reference to the Local Government was necessary, entailing considerable 
delay and inconvenience. The maximum proportion of official members is 
fixed at. a third, instead of a fourth, as in some other provinces, and the 
term of office is three years. Unless otherwise ruled, the President is 
elected by the Commissioners, but the latter are empowered to refer-the 
selection to the Ixical Government or the Divisional Commissioner, as the 
case may be. A curious feature in the municipal arrangements of the 
Panjab is that in the capital city of the Province it nas been found necessary 
to adopt a religious basis for the constituencies, and to allow a member to 
be elected by the Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, and Christian communities re¬ 
spectively. In other to'wns, also, it is found that the elections are fought 
occasionally on strictly religious lines. 

The municipalities in the Central Provinces were under an Act 1873, 
until 1889, when Act XVIII. of that year re-modelled them on much the 
same system as has been already described above. - The proportion of 
official members is higher, however, than iu more settled parts of the 
country, and may rise to three-fifths of the total number. The former Act. 
again, was iu some respects indefinite regarding the powers of taxation 
under it, as well as falling short in others of the standard required under 
the development of the Province. The municipalities in Ass 0 n are 
remlated by the two Acts mentioned above iu connection with Eengal, but 
only three towns come under the late Act, and under that of 1876 there 
are three municipalities of the second cla8S> three stations and three umons. 
The towns qre all small, and the commissions correspond in their numerical 
strength. 

'The Burma municipalities aro under two different-systems. In-ithe 
lower division of the Jnrovince, the Act of 1874 has been- supplemented by 
Act XVIt. of 1884, introducing the elective system so far as three-fourths 
of the members d!lre concerned, in the larger towns. In Umter Bimud the 
mimicipalities have not yet reached the elective stage, and the ex^rience 
gained in the Central Provinces has been utilised in constituting the 
administrative bodies in that new acquisition, under Begulatioit V.'cff 1887. 
In any town to which this regulation is applied, a Committee is appointed 
which is invested by the local administration 'with power to impose certain 
taxes, pretdously sanctioned, and to spend the proceeds on the usual 
munict^ object^ to which police is added, as a M^eeial case. The pro* 
visions of the, Lower Burma Act are so much in accdrdttUiiee.^^th tIuNm<»«f 
the other enaotmmits that have been mentioDed -ai^v^ il^c^ection^.v^ 
other provinces, that further detail is supei^ubua in this j^bce. .The same 
imnark applies ^ the regulation in force to ii^^ta^lllerws^ tmd to ,the 
Formgn DepartaiSht’s order regarding .'Ber«rln<tok^!0ti^ 
were passed in 1886, in pursuance of the* general policy* 
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• Roviowing the whole question, as it has been disclosed in the provincial 
summaries that are annually issued, there is no doubt that the results of the 
extension of the elective system and of the increasetl localisation of adminis¬ 
trative powers are not to be judged by those of the first eight or ten years 
of its operation, during which period the repn mvittu has necessarily led to 
much ot an experimental character. In In<lia social infiucnce is too often 
dissevered from intellectual culture and wealth, iind the two last from each 
other, to admit at present of the distance being bridged by electoral 
privileges, so the dignity of nomination by the State exceeds in the eyes of 
the upper classes the honour of being wafted to a seat on the municipal 
board by the “ most sweet breath ” of the multitude, whose voice the local 
magnate would consider himself degraded by soliciting. Ten years hence, 
probably, political education will have perm<}ated to some extent both the 
higher and the lower strata, instead of being restricted to the middle 
of the community, and then the wai-rior caste may dethi-one the writer from 
his seat as the chosen of the weaver and the {mtter. 

In the marginal table a few of the leading current statistics regarding 

Indian municipalities, including those of 
the three Presidency towns, are given. 
The corresponding figures lor 1881-82 
arc added for compailson. The pro¬ 
vincial detail is shown in the statement 
on the next page.* As regards the 
falling off in the number of the corpora¬ 
tions, it has been explained above that 
ill the last 10 years many small munici¬ 
palities and unions have been abolished, 
and the towns or villages in which they 
had been established for sanitary super¬ 
vision and improvement were placed for 
that purpose under the District or other 
local boards. The increased yield of 
taxation is due not so much' to the 
growth of imposts properly so-called as 
to the extension of rates for services 
rendered, such as those on account of 
water and lighting. Amongst current re¬ 
ceipts, again, as distinguished from revenue, the grants from public funds or 
local resources aie more prominent now than under the former and more 
restricted form of municipal administi'ation. On the expenditure side 
of the account it is worth noting that in 1891-92 44 jier cent, of 
the current disbursements was spent on conservancy and other objects 
directly connected with the public health. Some 21 per cent, went in 
roads and ^he public convenience generally. The public safety absorbed 
nearly 8 per cent., and administration and collection nearly lU. Only 
6 per cent, was spent on education, the lower branches of which are 
entrusted, in part, to the municipalities under the new system, and the 
remaining 12 per cent, is debited to various miscellaneous heads. *As 
regards the sources of income, the largest, octroi, or town duties, may be loft 
for comment below, as it is not found in every T’rovince. Nearly 20 per cent, 
of the current revenue, omitting grants from outside sources, is derived 
from the taxation of immoveable property, houses or lands, within municipal 
limits. Spociiil rates, such as those for water, lighting and conservancy, bring 
in over 15j^ per cent. Taxes other than that on land, &c., are credited 
with about 6‘2 per cent., and tolls with 2|. Altogether, some 76 j per cent, 
of municipal revenue is derived from rates, tolls, and taxes, leaving 23 jj 
to be levied in the form of rents and fees, fines and numerous minor 
sources. liOoking to the objects on which the income is spent, the, inci¬ 
dence, which is less than 1^ rupees per head of municipal population, including 
that of the Presidencl) towns, is no unfair burden. 


. 

1 JW1-H2. 1 

IK91-U2. 

Total iitiMiiierof tmiiilcIpalitiuH - 
Poiiulntioii ill luiiiilrtiul liiuila - 

1 794 

1 14.395,;i02 

75.5 

15,743,581 


Hx. 

II.X. 

Revotine from ocirni - 

„ „ aotk'MMHl tjixoa 

„ ,, nthf'i' tuvud, Ac. - I 

70.1.627 

262, 

H43,(I96 

256.115 

1,218.1.36 

Tor,tl, KUOM TA-V.tTlON - - 


2,350,647 

other rucoipta - - - - 

593,969 

1,046.547 

CM'ltlKNT RKVKM K - • - | 

2.366,345 

3.395.504 

LdUiiititnd dcrmsltK 

639,897 

6.480,780 

TijTAL HKCKn'T.H .... 

2.906,342 * 

9,876.374 

Ourrent oxiii'iiflituro . - - 
IjOnnsaiid di'pusiu . . . 

3,459.367 

651,996 

3,(812.409 

5.822,336 

TilTil, IJXl'K.NIlITI'UH - . 

3.111,363 

9,724,645 


Uupoes. 

Uup^-'a. 

IncUloiior |)i>r ^d of tiixntion - 

..a 

1-40 


o The figures of reempts ftn«l disbursements are taken from the Finance and l^erenne Accounts of 
the Government of Indiat iu which the distribution differs somewhat from that in the municipal 
fonpd' 
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' The general atatement indicates how the different provinces vary as to Mi 7 >ftcrPAf.iTfa«. 
their predilection for special forms of taxation. . But throughout the greater • 

part of liE^lia there is one general sentiment, and that is the ^slike of direct 
taxation in any shape but that of assessment on agricultural holdings, to 
which the people have become inured by long usage. The house, for 
example, is by no means always a sure indication of the income and 
resources of its owner. Many men of good family have to reside in an 
ancestral dwelling which they can ill afford to keep in repair, and, on the 
other hand, as tiie simple standi^ of life is slow in advancing, the mil¬ 
lionaire merchant, whose proi^erity dates from the last generation only 
is well content to continue to live cramped in the small rooms of the house 
in which his father amassed his wealth. It is not, therefore, a matter for Ootroi. 
surprise that, even apart from the fascination of levying a tax upon strangers 
as well as upon one’s own fellow townsmen, the most popular impost in India 
is that of octroi, or town duties. The general estimate of the insignificance 
of the burden of this mode of contributing to the public funds is well 
exemplified in the vernacular term applied to it in some form or other 
from the Panjab to the Deccan, and which may bo rendered in English by 
" handful.” A cartload of grain or other goods passing the town gate, it 
is argued, can well afford to surrender a handful, in return for the privilege 
of admission to the market, passage along the town roads, br the protection 
provided by the town authorities during a night’s halt, a consiileratiun in 
former times of some value. In some provinces, as observed above, these 

duties are not levied, but their importance 
in the municipal finance elsewhere can be 
appreciated from the marginal statement, 

-in which is given the ratio borne by the 

income derived from them in 1891-92, to 
the total current revenue of the corporations 
concerned. As regards Bombay, it must 
be mentioned that the ratio is considerably 
raised by the inclusion of the Sindh niuni- 

- cipal figures, since in that division of the 

Presidency the octroi receipts are in the proportion of nearly 55 per cent, 
to the total. The incidence per head is added in the case of the four chief 
provinces only, since the population of the towns where octroi is levied 
in the last aggregate of municipalities is not set forth in the returns. The 
levy of such a tax is open to several very obvious objections, and its working 
has been watched, accordingly, by the Government of India with much 
attention. In the case of towns on through routes of traftic. the main 
difficulty is to prevent the impost either from degenerating into one of the 
vexatious transit dutie.s, once almost universal in India, and in the abolition 
of which the Chiefs of the protected States have shown such loyal co-opera¬ 
tion during the decade under review, or from diverting traflic into other 
and less convenient channels. Where the town is off the main line of trade, 
and is of the nature of a centre of distribution for the rural tract sur¬ 
rounding it, the tendency of octroi which has to be checked is to raise ^the 
price of the commodities on which it is imposed amongst a population 
which derives little or no gain from municipal expenditure. In connection 
with the first matter, it has been provided that no articles of general trade, 
or of which the local consumption is in but low proportion to the amount 
that enters the town, or again on which Imperial taxation is already levied 
under the Sea Customs Act, shall be included in the octroi schedule of any 
town. A fiirther precaution is taken in the same direction by prescribing 
liberal rules as to the refund of duty on goods passing out of the town. 

This forms, in fact, the chief safeguard in the present day against the 
abuse of the octroi system. In 1891-92, in the North-West and Central 
Provinces, the duty refunded in accordance with the above rules amounted 
to g2 and 26 tier cent, respectively on the total levied. Xn the Panjab and 
^mbay, exmadihg. Sindh, the proportion was about 6 per cent. only. In 
Sin(&' the tpfrihds are set down at Bx. 69,735, whilst the net receipts were 
but Bx The system of bonded warehouses, efficient in securing 

the object m viefr id otner countries, aftpeara from the experience of several 
years to be alien to the tastes and habits of the Indian trader, and is not 
0 . 9 . NS therefore 
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MrxrriPAUTiu. therefore, likely to be materially extendeil. The working.of the octroi system 
in any particular town is tested in a rough way by applying certain standard 
rates of consumption of the chief staple commodities of the local trade. 
Wherever the taxed quantity of these articles respectively exceeds the 
standard to a significant extent, it is to be assumed that the excess is consumed 
beyond the limits of the town, so that the octroi has become a transit 
duty, and measures to repress its exuberance are forthwith pr^ribeil. 
But in the case of towns not on the through lines of trade, it may bo 
assumed that the population of the country round habitually use the 
market and other urban conveniences, so that the exact maintenance of 
the standard of consumption is not rigidly enforced or required, and the 
case is met by low rates of taxation with free refund of duty when the 
articles are exported. The above method of appraising the results of this 
tax is admittedly but approximately correct, as the standard is liable to bo 
more or less arbitrary in spite of the care taken in adjusting it by minute 
inquiries to local customs and circumstances ; and in many of the middle- 
class towns, especially those containing popidar shrines or bathing places, 
the periodical influx of crowds of pilgrims and other visitors is enough to 
affect the incidence of the taxed imports for the whole year. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, in reviewing the whole subject in 1888, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the history of the administration of the octroi during the preceding 
eight years had been one of progressive improvement, and showed that the 
local authorities were making ever}rwhero sedulous efforts to remove the 
features in the working of the tax that experience had shown to be most 
open to objection. From the annual reports, however, since the date of 
that review, it is clear that there is room for still more improvement, if the 
standards of consumption be accepted as accurate, but the supervision and 
attention that is now given to the subject is evidently gradually reducing 
the scope of the taxation to its due limits. 

In connection with the general subject of municipal finance, the following 
statement of the course of municipal taxation during the deciule will 
perhaps be found of interest. Considering the great fluctuations of the 
receipts from miscellaneous sources and from State grants in aid of special 
objects, it is not worth while to show the incidence of the total receipts, 
especially as the subject of State loans will receive notice at the end of this 
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chapter. It must also be noted that in some three or four cases the town 
population has not been brought up annually to date, so that for several 
years running the incidence has been returned on the saihe base, regardless 
of births, deaths, or migration. Again, in many, if not in most, cases, the 
figures resulting firom the last census have been ad<q>ted suddenly for the 
year in which«they were compiled, helping thereby, to unduly lower the 
meidence. 

An 
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PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF INDIA, 189I-M., 

' An account of tho Presidency Corporations is not out of place as thuy 
differ very copsiderably from the Municipalities, the constitution of which 
has been reviewed above, and the Action will conclude with a brief abstract 
of the proceedings in the latter during the year 1891-92. 

.The three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Tk)mbay, have 
always been under municipal regulations of their own. So far back as 1687 
the Court of Directors ordered that a Coriioratiun should be formed at 
Madras containing both European and Native members, with a special view 
to the levying of local taxation. This Corporation consisted of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and 60 burgesses; but it does not apjiear to have been 
long lived. The mayor’s courts, composed of a mayor and nine ahlermen, 
which were established by Royal (’barter at Calcutta, Madras, and Ikmibay 
in 1726, wore courts of judicature rather than administrative Corporatitms. 
The first distinct authority to levy taxation for local pui-poscs was derived 
from the Regulating Act (33 Geo. 3, c. .52), which empowered the Governor 
General to nominate covenanted servants of the Company and other British 
inhabitants to be Justices of the Peace, whoso Commission issued from the 
Supreme Court in the name of the Crown, not of the Company. Following 
the precedent of the Englisli Highway and Licensing Acts, these Justices of 
the Peace were emimw'ered to appoint scavengers fur cleansing the streets of 
the three towns in question; to order the watching and repairing of the 
streets ; to make assessments for these purposes, and to grant licenses fur 
the ssile of spirituous liquors. After several intermediate statutes, the 
municipal constitution of the three towns was entirely remodelled by a 
series of Acts passe<l by the Legislative Council of India in 1856. A body 
corporate was establisKcd for each, under the style of Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners, composed of three salaried members, of whom one was to be 
President. Except in Bombay all the Commissioners wore appointed by 
the Government; at Bombay the President alone was so appointed, and 
the two others by the Justices of the Peace. To this body largo powers 
of assessing and collecting rates and of executing works of conservancy 
and general improvement were entrusted. So far, the three Presidency 
towns had been substantially subject to a uniform system of miinicip<al 
administration. But henceforth the systems diverged, in accordance with 
the local legislative independence restored in 1861. 

The Calcutta Municipality was remodelled by the Bengal Legislature in 
1863, in 1876, and a^in in 1888. By the first Act the Corporation was 
composed of a salaried Chairman appointed by the Government, together 
with all Justices of the Peace for the Province resident in the town, and all 
Justices of the Peace for the town only. All executive authority was vested 
in the Chairman, but the Justices (many of whom were natives) had a large 
measure of financial control. The first duty of the reformed corporation 
was to raise money for a water supply and a system of drainage. The 
system of nominated Justices of the Peace was open to the objection that, 
out of about 129 qualified persons, only about 25 took an active pirt in 
municipal affairs. Election by the ratepayers had already been introduced 
in Bombay, and was now demanded for Calcutta also. By the Act of 1876 
the Calcutta Corporation consisted of a Chairman, who was also Commis¬ 
sioner of Police, together with 72 Municipal Cktmmissioners, two-thirds of 
whom were elected by ratepayers to the amount of Rx. 2*4 per annum, whilst 
the remaining third was nominated by the Local Government. The 
elections took place every three years, in 1876,1879,1882, and 1885. The 
voting was conducted by papers, forwarded by post to the persons whose 
names were on the register. . In 1882 out of 10,687 voters, 9,180 recorded 
their votes. In 1885, out of 9,548, the voters numbei'ed 8,975. The falling 
off was due to better scrutiny of the claims. In 1888 a new Act was passed' 
by the Local Council, and the first elections under it took place in March 
1889. Instead of voting by papers previously' distributed, the vote^ bad to 
be given in person. The qualifications were the same as before) and a 
certain amount of plural voting was allowed. Thus, the number of voters 
being 11,the voting power was found t»be 46,402, and the total votes 
given amounted to 13,145, by 3,369 persons. As tim number of voters in the 
wards wltsve the seat was contested was 7,976, about 43 per cent of them 
o.y. . 3 came 
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Calcutta is a remarkably diilicult administrative chai^. In the first 
place, it lies on a dead level, a feature that renders drainage and water- 
service matters of the utmost expense and trouble. Then, again, it includes 
numerous plots of land which are let out by their proprietors as sites for 
collections of huts, huddled together regardless of sanitation, and with 
strong rights against municipal action. Finally, it is surrounded by suburbs, 
which the census showed to be increasing at a greater rate than the City 
proper. All of these were under separate Muncipal management, indepen¬ 
dent of the Metropolis, till the new Act came into force, in 1889. Yet the 
sewers, gas and water pipes of the latter passed through several of its 
insanitary satellites. Complaints against the sanitary administration of 
Calcutta grew so strenuous ra 1883 and 1884, that on a memorial forwarded 
to the Local Government by a body of the ratepayers, a Joint Commission 
was proposed by the latter to arrange for a general scheme of sanitation 
and Improvement. The then Corporation, however, declined to accept the 
suggestion, but as the complaints seemed well-founded, the Lieutenant 
Governor appointed a Commission of three members, one of whom was to 
be selected by the Corporation, to inquire into the whole question. The 
report of this Commission, whilst giving credit to the Municipality for their 
control of the finances entrusted to them, showed that tlie expenditure on 
the cleansing and conservancy of the town had not been on a scale com¬ 
mensurate with its requirements, and recommended certain undertakings 
that seemed urgently needed. At the same time, the amalgamation with 
Calcutta of seven of the suburban C!orporations, containing a population in 
1881 of about 158,090, was recommended, on the understanding that not 
less than a certain sum should be expended by the Municipality on their 
requirements. The Act of 1888 provided for this, and the agreement has 
been amply fulfilled, since in the last year of the decade under review a sum 
of Rx. 850,000 was spent on the extension of the water-supply, on the 
drainage and on the communications, within the above area. The importance 
of an improved water-supply in this city is proved by some figures quoted 
in the review of the administration of the Municipality for 1890-91. In 
the five years antecedent to the introduction of filtered water into the city, 
the deaths from cholera were registered as 18,422. In the next five years, 
they fell to 6,922, with a slight increase soon after. In 1888, the extension 
of the water scl^eme again reduced the number, and on the whole, the 
mortality from this scourge has fallen to little more than a fourth of what 
it was twenty-one years ago. In connection with the general mortality, 
too, it should be mentioned that the suburbs show a vastly higher rate than 
the city, traceable mainly to their insanitary conditions and want of a 
'supply of good water. In Calcutta, as in other large towns of India, the 
introduction of filtered water was most vigorously opposed, on grounds of 
caste-disabilities to its use, to be followed by equally loud complaints about 
the inadequacy of the quantity made available. At tm end of the period now 
in question, tnere were about 267 miles of pij^ laid, aMbst completing the 
prdect as enlarg)^ to include Hie suburbs. Ih^ si^ly averaged 36 j^qfiS; 

filtered water per head in the city, and a trifle over 16 in the swurbs, 
not to mention about 10 gallons in the town of unfilte^, for washing^ ianA 

household 
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■household porposos. The dramara^ system, too, has been extended, and MoNtotPiurm. 
some 200 milos ot sewer-pipes are laid in the city. The question of surface- 
draining the suburbs is now occupying the attention of the Corporation, but 
it is attended with very considerable difficulties. The improvement of the 
cpllections of huts, known as basti, to which attention was called above, has 
being of the chief local troubles with which sanitation has to deal, has been 
carrie^d on fairly rapidly during the ten years with which we are concerned. 

^ far back as 1868 the then Health Officer called loudly for reform, aud 
the Local Government issued stringent orders that the sanitation of these 
localities, the state of which was described as scandalous, should never be 
dropped out of sight by the Corporation. It was specified that no immediate 
substitution of regular streets with model masonry houses was required, but 
gradual improvement in the way of ventilation, alignment of roads, the 
substitution of stand-pipes and bathing-platforms for cesspools, provision 
for due access by the conservancy carts of the municipality, aud connection 
with the general drainage system, all this could, it was decided, bo under¬ 
taken without undue disturbance of private rights, and it is on these lines 
that the Corporation has been working. 

That the primary need of Calcutta is sanitation, is a fact that can be 
appreciated from the admission that cholera is, practically, endemic there, 
so that all foreign ports are on the look out for the chance of imposing 
quarantine on vessels starting from it. 

Fortunately, the financial position of the metropolis is sound, and a 
loan that was raised a couple of years ago, at 4^ per cent, was subscribed 
for six times over. Excluding special funds, the Corporation owed on the 
1 st January 1882, Kx. 1,240,227, and in March 1892, Bx. 2,323.917. The 
revenue during 1881 amounted to iix. 265,992, and the expenditure to 
Bx, 316,244. In 1891-92, the revenue, from the enlarged area, it must be 
recollected, reached Bx. 456,508, and the expenses, Bx. 449,886. The mean 
incidence per head was Bs. 5*75, failing to Bs. 2'69 in the suburbs, and 
rising to Bs. 7'25 in the city. On the annual valuation of assessable 
property the nates now fall in the proportion of 19^ per cent The year 
opened with a balance of Bx. 80,959, and closed with one of Bx. 158,859. 

The revenno receipts were Bx. 433,048, and those on the capital account 
Bx. 318,477. The expenditure charged against revenue is set down at 
Bx. 423,426, with Bx. 250,199, on the capital side of the account. The 
4 lifforence between these figures and those quoted above is due to the inclu¬ 
sion in the latter under departmental heads of some of the " contributions ” 
to special services, such as water and lighting, to Make up deficiencies in 
the receipts. The main heads of both revenue and expenditure are given 
below:— 
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The small amount expended on education has attracted the notice of' 
the Local Government, as it amounts to nO more than Rx. 293, on 39 
schools, without specifying the number and sox of the pupils attending 
them, and before the inclusion of the suburbs, nothing was so spent at all, 
wliilst the provincial grant for primary education alone was in the year in 
(piestion Rx. 4,418. The Sub-Committee appointed to inquire into this 
matter had uot communicated the results of its investigation by the end of 
this period to which this review relates. 

The Bombay Municipality was established, like the rest of the Presidency 
Corporations, by Acts of the Govennnent of India, in 1856. It was re¬ 
modelled, however, to suit the expansion of the city and its trade, in 1865, 
by the local legislature. Seven yeui's later, again, it was found necessary to 
effect modiiications on a wider scale, and the elective principle was intro¬ 
duced for the first time to an Indian community. In 1878 the law was 
further revised, and ten years later, in 1888, a consolidating Act was passed 
by the Bombay Council, under which, as amended in one or two clauses by 
another Act of the .same year, the affairs of the city are now administered.. 
So far a.s ntgaids the executive action of the municipal authorities, tlie law 
had i'cmained until the date last mentioncnl much as it was in 1856, irre- 
.spective of tlie great increase of the city in wealth and population, and the 
growing complexity of its relations with foreign countries and with other 
parts of India. Under the Act of 1865, the Municipal Commissioner exor¬ 
cised almt)st uncontrolled power over the finances of the Corporation, in 
spite of the theoretical rovisional power of the town council. By the Act 
of 1872, two representative bodies were createtl. First, the Corporation, 64 
in number, half of whom wore elected by the ratepayers possessing a certain 
property qualification, and the re.st, in equal shares, by the Local Govern¬ 
ment and the local Justices of the Peace. From the Corporation was 
chosen a body of 12, constituting a town council, four nominated by the 
Government, and the rest by the Corporation. The latter body elect its own 
president, whilst the cliairmun of the council was nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. Under the now Act, the number of members of the Coiqioration is 
raised to 72, of whom 36 ai'c to be elected in the wartls, a subdivision of the 
city that is now statutorily recognised, 16 by the Justices, two by the iSenate 
of the University, and the same number by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Sixteen, including the Commissioner, are to be nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. The town council remains the same in constitution, save that the 
Municipal Commissioner is by virtue of his office a member of it, and it has 
the privilege of electing its own chairman. The relations between the 
Municipal Commis.sioner and the two other sections of the Corporation, 
and their respective position, powers, and responsibilities, which were 
not based in the fonuer Acts on any clear general principle, are now 
defined. 

Thq system of administering by mixed committees such matters as t!he 
affairs of elcmentaiy schools and of aided hospitals and dispensaries, has 
been legalised, and provision made for the distribution of work in con¬ 
nection with other and more purely municipal matters between sub-com¬ 
mittees. Fresh powers as to loans «re given, and the rules relating to such 
contentious subjects as new drainage, street widening, and the like, are 
brought into liqp with the English law on the points wherever it can be 
applied with advantage to local circumstances. An important addition is 
the provision that work afiecting the water supply and drainage of the city 
shall only be executed by persons licensed in tW behalf, a point that had 
been dealt with previouriy in the bye-laws, and there only in connection with 
*the water-works. Surveyors, to act in connection with the new building 
(Jauses are also to be henceforward licensed under the Act, and the relations 
between the fire brigade and the insurance companies, as to cost of main¬ 
tenance*, are placed on a better defined footing. Many other deficiencies in 
the previous law are here supplied, and, in fact, the whole working of the 
Corporation, in the larger, not the locM, senfie of thi^t title, is brou^t into 
harmony with the present requirements of the diy. 
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• The held at the end of January 1892 under the new Act resulted boumax Ory. 
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The Municipal Commissioner, a European official, is included. 

With the exception of the two largest communities, which include the 
masses of labouring, seafaring, and artisan population, the representation is 
above the numerical proportion, and in accordance with the a^inistratively 
effective distribution of the townsmen. No distinction is here drawn 
between officials and the rest, since in the Presidency towns there are many 
functionaries paid by the State, yet distinct from the ordinary staff engaged 
in executive and administrative duties. For example, in the council in 
question, there are several medical and educational officials, besides the re¬ 
presentatives of the Port Trust, and the police commissioner, whose relations 
are practically closer with the corporation than with the State. 

The demands made upon municipal resources in this city are peculiarly 
heavy. In the first place, the road system has to be maintained on an ex- 
teusjve and costly scale, by reason of the annually increasing dock traffic 
and the growth of the cotton and other industries. Then, again, the island 
has no local water supply, and, like the other Presidency towns, the greater 
part of its area is so flat that drainage has to bo conducted to a groat extent 
by artificial means, at expensive pumping stations. Another defect is the 
circumscribed area available for the extension of building, compatibly with 
due regard for ventilation and other sanitary requirements. It is true that 
amongst the middle classes, and, in less degree, among the lower, the last 
ten years have seen the usual tendency to move to the outskirts, in which 
they are aided by the service of trains on the suburban linos ; but, so far as 
the great mass of the business population is concerned, the pressure in the 
central parts of the town seems to have reached its nSaximum, and during 
the period under review consideration had to be given to the best system of 
local expansion, and a special committee deliberated on this important 
subject. In the matter of drainage, the progress made during the last ton 
years has been retarded to some extent by the want of a complete and 
practicable general scheme. The difficulties against which the municipality 
to contend arise not only from the dead level of the tract to be drained, 
but from the heavy rainfall, which averages nearly 75 inches in the* year, 
and is concentrated, for the most part, into the space of three months. 
Thus the accumulation of storm-water is large and rapid, so the means of 
carrying it off have to be considered quite irrespective of the sewerage. 
The whole case was investigated by Mr. Baldwin Latham, who submitted 
alternative schemes early in 1890, under one of which the storm-water is 
being dealt with, and the substitution of improved pumping machinery in 
connection with the other part of the plan is in progress. 

The water supply has been dealt with more satisfactorily, and it is ho^md 
that the scheme now in operation is final. The original works started from 
a lake artificially made in a valley a few miles inland, and about 15 miles* 
from the city. This project, known as the Vehar work, was completed in 
1860, and gave a supply of some 8J)00,000 gallons daily. This was soon 
found to be insufficient, and the rainfall was by no means certain enough to 
misure the filling of tho lake to the required height, so in 1872 a second lake 
called the 'l^lsi was formed by damming a higher valley. Subsequently it 
was fbiihd advisable to constitute this an independent source, in place of a 
supplement to the Vehar supply. Reservoirs were built accordingly in the 
hi^er parts of tho city, and filter beds constructed. The supply was 
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also increased by the entting of channels in Tarioos parts of the. catchment 
area. In the meantime, a q)ecial survev was made of a project that had 
been mooted years before, but not talcen into consideration, whereby a 
plentiful supply of water should be introduced from a river rising in the 
Ghat range of hills, over 60 miles from the island, and which had formed a 
valley that could, with much trouble and expense, be formed into a lake. 
On receipt of the complete survey and details of the'proposal the, muni¬ 
cipality had the enterprise to launch it by means of a fresh loan. To help 
in bridging the interval before so vast an undertaking could be got into 
working order, a second bye-project was carri^ out in the sha^ of a smaller 
reservoir at Pawai, on a neighbouring island, situated so that the water could 
be pumped into the Vehar mains; this last was completed before the summer 
of 1890, and worked well enough so long as it was required. The crowning 
of the 30 years of municipal efforts in this direction took place in the last 
day of March 1892, when the Tansa water was let into the main by the 
Viceroy, who visited Bombay for the purpose. The lake and the works in 
connection with it took six years to complete, and cost Itx. 1,500,000. It is 
situated 54^ miles from the city, covers six square miles, and is filled by 40 
inches of rain, in a tract where double that quantity is almost a certainty 
every year. The masonry dam forming it is nearly two miles long, the 
largest of its class in the world. The supply is calculated at 20 millions of 
gallons daily, and it is stated that even in the driest season there will be no 
falling off sufficient to justify any apprehension of a scaieity such has been 
experienced on several occasions in the last 20 years. 

The municipal assets at the end of 1891-92 were estimated at 
Rx. 5,279,279, whilst the liabilities, including deposits, amounted to 
Rx. 3,704,718. Out of a total outstanding debt of Rx. 3,553,077, as shown in 
the Government of India accounts, Rx. 2,830,550 was subscribed by the public 
direct, and the balance obtained through the State Treasury. The expendi¬ 
ture from borrowed money that has been incurred during the last five years is 
Rx. 1,795,661, or anannual average of Rx. 359,132. The following statement 
shows the current revenue and expenditure in the first and last years of 
the decade imder review. It must be noted that the unexpended balance 
of the last loan for waterworks is not brought on to the revenue side, nor 
are nominal items, such as those on account of profit on adjustment of 
stock and adjustments for work done in the municipal workshops;— 


HEAD. 


Revenue and RcceiptH. 

HEAD. 

Kx|)enditnrc\ 

1H81. 

1831>92. 

1881. 

1891-92. 



Bx. 

Bx. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

ConHulidatcrl Bate (8 per cent) 

105,881 

191,934 

Admiuislnition an<l collection 

28,630 

16.692 

Town Duties 


69,748 

84,022 

Police and Fire Britrade - 

38,699 

34.696 

Wheel fox 


23,337 

34,297 

Conservancy - - . - 

80,144 

i 

129,263 

Consenrancy Bate - 


28,180 

85,588 

Public Works . . - - 

91,670 

158,67I* 

Watergate 


52,482 

118,143 

Medical Aid .... 

2,043 

3.028 

Lioencos . - - 


30,538 

32.990 

Education .... 

1,760 

8,072 

Other sources - 


83,203 

91,496 

Payment of Debt • . - 

74,721 

163,741 





MisneBaneoas - • . • 

62,280 

21,115 

Total Bevekue 

... 

387,363 

608,470 

Total Current) 
Expenditure) - • - 

879,887 

667,068 


* ExclosiTo of Works out of Loans, to the amount of Bx, 942,(>64. 

• 

Thus, the revenue has grown by 57 and the expenditure by 49 per cent, in 
the 10 years. The increase in population wm only 6‘8 per ceivt. during the 
interval between the two years, but the census indicates that the stagnation, 
such as it is, is to be found amongst the non-productive classes, chiefly 
the wives an4 families of mill-hands and other labourers, i^lulst the assess¬ 
ment valuations anid inoome-tax returns prove the greatly inoreas^ weitd^ 
of the city as a whole. The incidence per head is unusually hif^, bab^ 
3*90 rupees in idSl and 6*29 rupees in 1891.. 
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The Madras Municipality was remodelled by the Local Legislature in Madrw City. 
1867,1878i and 1884. Under the first enactment, the city was divided into 
eight wards, with four members, residents of the ward, to each. All were 
nominated by the Government, and about a third were usually non-officials. 

Elective powers were granted but not put into operation. The President 
was appointed by the Government, and he nominated, in his turn, most of the 
other officers of the corporation. Some extension of the powers of th.e 
municipality as regards the application of its funds wds made in 1871. In 
1878, the elective principle was applied to one-half the commissioners, and 
two Vice-Presidents were appointed by the Government, one for pul»lic 
works and sanitation, the other to supervise the assessments and the 
collection of rates. The Act under which those changes took place was 
repealed in 1884, and in its stead the Legislature provided in that year for the 
election of 24 of the members by the ratepayers, and the nomination of 
eight by the Government in addition to the three officers above mentioned, 
it conferred, also, extended powers in regard to sanitation, besides remedying 
the former enactment in minor points where experience had shown it to be 
defective. The registered voters number loss tlian 1 per cent, of the 
population, according to the last census, and the persons qualified to sit in 
the corporation are loss than one in a thousand. During 1891-92 there 
wore 21 elections held, at which the average proportion of the qualified 
voting power that came to the poll was only 39 per cent. Three of the 
persons elected were £urope<ans or Eurasians, and the rost Hindus. 

Among the seven nominated members who were appointed during the same 
year, three were Europeans and Eurasians, exclusive of two of the three 
officers of the corporation, one was a Hindu, two were Mitsalmans, and one 
a Parsi. Thus, the 35 members are comprised of 7 Europeans, &c., 2 Musal- 
mans, a Parsi, and 25 Hindus. 

The history of this corporation during the last ten years, like that of 
O&lciitta, has been that of a struggle against nature on the questions of 
drainage and water supply. The city is situated in a plain, as fiat and 
nearly as far from hills of any considerable height, as that which surrounds 
its sister on the Hughli. The main body of the jiopulation is crowded into 
what is known as the “ Black Town,” and the rest of the city is composed 
of various collections of houses, more or loss closely packed. Some parts 
of this area drain into the sea, others on to a sewage farm, but for the 
Black Town itself, a large pumping station has to be provided, by 
means of which the sewage can be removed to sonio distance from the 
town. Considerable progress has been made with tlie latter scheme, and 
about 8,670 house-drains had been altered and rcpaircrl up to the end of 
the year 1891-92. A poition of the general scheme, relating to tlie southern 
suburb of Madras, has been postponed, pending the report on this, as well 
as a general water scheme, now under preparation by an expert, deputed 
for the purpose from England. In the mean time, though the sanitation of 
the^towu is engaging the attention of the Local Goveniment, it api>ears that 
in the way of the scavenging arrangements for private houses anti similar 
measures, there is much to be done. The number of latrines, for instance, 
is returned as one for every 2,066 inhabitants, or not much above one^half 
of the safe proportion. The death rate, too, is remarkably high, but this 
fact cannot fairly be attributed entirely to defective sanitation. Madras is 
far more normal in the distribution of its population than cither Bombay 
or Calcutta, in the first of which only a quarter, and in the latter, less than 
a third, of the inhabitants are returned as city-bom. In Madras over 
70 per cent, are natives of the town, and there is little in the way of imlustiy 
OP dipping to attract the large throng of tenqmrary immigrants that visit 
the two other capitals every year. Hence the number of infants in Madras * 
is proportionately very high as compared with that which prevails elsewhere, 
and it is on the mortality amongst this class that the death-rate depends 
to a great extent, everywhere in India. It must also not be forgolton that 
in the absence of a large floating population, re^tration of domestic 
occurren^ is far more easy, and the returns for Madras accordingly hold 
the first place in point of accuracy amongst the mortality bills of. the 
country, anid have served as the basis of the attempts that have recently 
been made to compute actuarially the life values of the population of 
southern India. 
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In tho matter of water-aupply Madras has been almost as hard pressed as 
with regard to the drainage. The main source of the present supply is a 
reservoir in what are known as the lied Hills, where a work_ executed 
before the advent of the British has been enlarged and utilised. In 
November, 1884, however, the embankment was breached during a cyclonic 
storm, and the whole supply of water was lost For ten days the city had 
to depend upon a short supply from smaller tanks and from wells. . Then 
the water of a more distant supply was conducted into the former channel, 
until the embankment was repaired. By the beginning of Februa^, 1885, 
the temporary works were completed, and the water in the Bed Hills’ tank 
was thereby raised above the level of the off-take pipes. Since that date 
every year has seen some extension of the distributary system, but a fresh 
obstacle has of late arisen in the shape of a deterioration of the quality of 
the water. For instance, in 1891-92, samples wore drawn from five different 
places, none of which was found to satisfy the analysing authorities, whether 
the water was taken from the lake itself, from the channel before entering the 
town, or from the taps in the town. The taxation imposed by the corpora¬ 
tion falls very lightly on the population of Madras, and this is only to be 
expected, since the town has not the special features, commercial and 
industrial, of the other two Presidency cities, so its assessable value is 
relatively little in'advance of that of the’ large towns in the interior. The 
incidence in 1881 was but Bs. l*677,'aud in 1891-92, Bs. 1*942 per head 
of the population shown at the respective enumerations. The debt, incurred 
for the water and drainage schemes, amounted to Bx. 287,000 at the 
end of the year hist quoted, and the Sinking Fund, to Bx. 85,877. The 
financial position of the corporation can be seen from the marginal abstract. 

During the year the Inspector of Local 
Fund Accounts was depute by the Local 
Gk)vemment to examine the accounts of the 
municipality, in order to see if a reduction 
could not be made in the establishment 
charges. Tho results are not yet to hand. 
The following statement gives the main heads 
of receipts and disbursement during tho two 
years that bound the decade under review. 
Fresh taxation, to provide for additional ex¬ 


HEAD. 

18S1. 

1891-99. 

Opening BAtonoe • - - - 
Bevenne nmi Reoeipfea - - 
Bnapenee Account • - - - 

RZ. 

3.340 

Tr,8M 

13.M4 

RZ. 

17,113 

107,139 

9,077 

Total - • • 

97,170 

133,360 

Onrrent ChargcN • > - . 
Snspcuse Aeuonut > - . - 
Oloiing Bala'ice .... 

71,195 

30.077 

fi,H9K 

115,367 

9,091 

8,0H1 

Total ... 

97,170 

133,369 


penditure on the water-supply, has been proposed, but was not brought into 
force by the end of the year. 


ReTonue and Roeeipte. 

Ezpsndlturs. 

HEAD. 1 

1 

Amount. 

HEAD 

Amount. 

1881. 

1891-98. 

1881. 

1801-02, 

/ 


Rx. 

Rx. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Tm oitehoasn and lande • 

34)184 

30,954 

Aduiiniatration 

- 

10,371 

0,296 

,, Tahlclrs and animeli 

6,793 

7.217 

Education 


1,049 

1,001 

„ profewloni, See. 

4,725 

6,548 

RMdi - - • 


10,864 

27,34& 

■wii- - • • ' - • 

4,098 

4,010 

Conforfancy 


81,080 

36,603 

Water Rats .... 

11,902 

14,443 

Hoepitala, fte. • 


,,I7« 

«,76l 

Lighting) fcc. . - - • 

4,146 

4,M1 

Lighting - • - 


4,181 

4,775 

« MiicsUaneoiu and C*ontribatioiie • 

19,018 

smm 

Othsr Public Works- 


2,906 

11,058 

Total - - - 

1 

! ?7,866' 

107,139 

Repajrmeiit of Bsht, Stc. 


0,162 

19,086 

• 

1 


Total 

• • • 

714S5 

116,307 


The revenue, it appears, has outstripped the population in its growth, 
since the latter increase in the decade by 11^ per cent, and .the former 
by 87i whilst the expenditure on conservancy, conmuhications, and medi(^ 
services, has expanded by over 58 per cent. As in Calcutta, little is spent 
oil primary education. 
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THE ADMINISTEATION OF DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1891-92. 

■ 

In raviowing the work of the minor municipalities of India, it is unneces* 
sary to enter into minute detail, and the general features of the year’s 
administration will alone receive notice here. In the' Madras Presidency 
electoral privileges have been conferred on 32 out of 6;') corporations. From 
two they were withdrawn during the year in question, and conferred on two 
others. In like manner, the privilege of electing their Chairman was with¬ 
drawn from three towns on account of internal dissensions and general 
inefficient work and supervision. The percentage of qualified voters on the 
population of the enfranchised towns was 2’3, an increase of ()’4 over last 
yeai*’s return. The interest in the elections, too, increased, as nearly i)3 per 
cent, of the electors exeieised their right of voting, and 130 scats out of 191 
were contested. The attendance at meetings, again, showed an iniprove- 
meilt in the right direction, whilst the number that had to be adjourned for 
want of a quorum fell off. On the whole, though the administration, as was 
mentioned in the review of the work of last year, leaves much to be desired, 
some improvement was manifested. The financial pusitibn has been set 
forth in the general table above given. As compared with the taxation 
revenue of the previous year, there was an increase of Rx. 16,600, but the 
rest of the improvement in receipts, which is obscured by a'change in the 
form of accounts, seems to have been mainly attributable to grants from the 
State and local funds. In several towns the assessments have remained 
unrevised for a considerable period. The incidence of taxation, on the 
whote, is but 0-79 rupee per head. The exiiendituro, like the receipts, 
advanced mainly owing to the increased grants and investments. More was 
spent on drainage and waterworks. The rise in the proportion of the 
assignment of 13*6 per cent, of the income from taxation for education, that 
was expended on secondary institutions to the disadvantage of elementary 
schools, met with the disapproval of the Local Govcnimont. Municipal 
hospitals and dispensaries, on the other hand, seem to have grown in popu¬ 
larity. Vaccination has been made compulsory in 47 towns, or nine more 
than in 1890-91, and the outturn of work done, though considerably in 
advance of that of the year before, is still below what the Government 
expected from the number of men engaged to perform it. The general work 
of sanitat ion, though the returns show that a goodly number of schemes 
have been submitted to the sanitary engineer, or have been already taken in 
hand, languished, it is stated, owing to “ the lack of interest in their duties 
displayed by the great majority of the councils.” 

In the Bombay Presidency three municipalities were added to the roll, 
and two were suspended for incompetence and default of duty. A number 
of slnall towns on wliich it had been proposed to confer municipal privileges 
were left to the working of the Village Sanitation Act, or the supervision of 
the local boards, since it was found that the income they could fairly raise 
would be inadequate to provide funds for the fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed on them under the Local Municipal Act. Most of the towns of this 
class in which the municipality had been already notified and established, 
had scarcely begun active work under their new constitution, and the 
Government, in .abolishing them, states that “ it is worthy of note that this 
step met with no opposition in the towns concerned.” The elections held 
during the year excited considerable interest, judging from the [ii-oportion 
ofiyoters to electors, in the Southern division, and in cei'tain important 
towns elsewhere ; but in other towns, equally large, little attention is reported 
to have been paid to the matter. On the point, of attendance at meetings, 
too, the Local Government finds a good deal, of improvement is required, 
especially iii some of the largo towns, where, the Local Government observes, 
"meetings of the managing committees were altogether insufficient for the 
proper management of mmucipal affairs.” The receipts of the municipalities, 
as a whole, increased this year by some Rx. 17,900, and the expenditure by 
Rx. 14,440. ’ ., The net income from town duties (octroi) was almost stationary, 
but it is noticed tb«t in Sindh the .refund rules were more efficiently put 
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into force than before. In the Northern and Central Diviaiona, however, 
the teat mentioned in a previoua aection of thia chapter .indicates the 
presence of some pressure on goods in transit, or consumed beyond mnni> 
cipal limits. The large amount, Bx. 18,830, of the outstanding balances 
attracted the notice of the Government, more especially in the case of 
large places like Ahmedabad, Poona, and Ahmeunagar, in the of 
which there was an extraordinary number of prosecutions necessary to 
stimulate payment of taxes overdue. As regards the expenditure, there is 
a satisfactory tendency to rise in the case of the assignments for works of 
sanitary and general public advantage, and the Bombay middle class towns 
stand high on the list of those which have effectively grappled with the 
question of a good water supply and general conservancy. Speaking 
generally, in the smaller towns of the Presidency, municipal government 
flourishes for the present only in proportion to the attention paid to it 
and the aid lent to the local body, by the District ofBcer. In the larger 
towns there is much diversity. The general fault noted in the reviews is 
the tendency to allow party spirit and private faction to crowd out of 
sight the public duties owed by the members to the public for whom they 
act in municipal matters. At the same time, there are not a few signal 
examples of successful administration, in spite of local difliculties of this 
sort, and, in such places the progress not only of sanitation, but of the 
branches of education of which the municipalities are in charge, has 
repeatedly called forth the commendation of the officials whose duty it is 
to inspect and test it. In this respect, the reports on the two extremities 
of the province, Sindh and the Kamatak Division, are the most encou¬ 
raging. 

On the other side of India, the large Province of Bengal contained, as in 
1890-91, 145 municipalities beyond the limits of that of Calcutta. In* 117, 
two-thirds of the commissioners are elected, but in the 52 bye and general 
elections that took place during the year under review, only 37^ per cent, 
of the electors voted. The proportion of the population within district 
municipal limits to the total in the province outside Calcutta, is now 3'8 
per cent. Out of these, 17’4 per cent, are qualified to vote, and, as above 
pointed out, loss than two-fifths of the enfranchised availed themselves of 
their privilege. In the report on the municipal administration of last year, 
when the general elections took place, it was stated that the latter were, 
" in the great majority of cases, contested with some spirit,” though, on 
that occasion, as on those under review, the spirit in question seems to have 
been exhibited by no more than 39^ per cent, of the electors, or 2 per cent, 
more than in the following year. The annual return includes an analysis 
of the composition of the existing commissions, from which it appears that 
the prevailing element is that of the legal practitioner, who runs parallel 
with the landholder. The official comes next, though at a long interval, 
and is followed by the trading community. It is probable that, so fai' ns 
the lawyer and official are concerned, the above distribution will apply 
pretty fairly to many other parts of tho country, though, as a rule, tho 
- schoolmaster is more, and tho landholder less, prominent than in Bengal. 
The* European and Eurasian element seems to have stood at about 9 per 
cent, for the hist five or six years. The attendance at municipal meetings 
is, on the whole, decidedly good, as 102 out of the 146 towns secured the 
miuimum number, against 83 who were in that, position during the 
preceding year. The municipal income rose about Bx. 11,700 above uat of 
1890-91, that from taxation exceeding its predecessor by over 5 per cent. 
The assessments in some of tho towns arc held by the Local Government to 
^ be too light, considering the needs of the place and the very moderate limit 
* of 7^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings. The incidence of municipal 
taxation, indeed, is light throughout the Province, and averages but 0*69 rupees 
per head. In cases where holdings ^assessed, that is,the Sfiwealthiesttowns, 
the incidence of the tax on this class of property is only 0'66 rupees, and in the 
rest, 0 ’37 rupees per head. The necessity of providing more mllv for ui^nt 
sanitary improvements is strongly pressed on the Coihmissibners by the l^cal 
Government in its annual review. The realisation of even th0 above light 
dmnand again seems to have been conducted ratberlaxlyduringthe year, asouly 
about 78 per cent, reached the municipal chest.. finally, aa regards this part ^ 
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the subject, it is remarked that in many cases the balance is allowed to Mi'nicipautic.*. 
accumulate to. w amount unnecess^ly large, without the excuse of the , 

prospect having to meet out of this source any specially expensive under¬ 
taking. On the expenditure side of the account, an increased attention to 
drainage schemes is noticeable, as well as in conservancy, to which last 
30 per cent, of the whole was devoted. A tendency, not unusual in otW 
process also, is here rather too prominent, namely, that of increasing the 
amount spent on establishment. As observed by the Local Government, 

" when work is not bein|[ ■well done, nothing is easier than to increase the 
establishment for doing it instead of replacing the inefficient officials by 
men of gi'eater efficiency; and, again, there is a wide-spread belief that a 
few years’ service gives an unanswerable claim to inci'easc of pay. The 
development of these tendencies must be carefully watched, for both appeal 
to the charitable instincts of the municipal commissioners, which, however, 
can be indulged only at the expense of the ratepayers.” Education, again, 
is an object on which the municipal expenditure is apt to drift, as shown 
in the case of the Madras municipalities, into an undesirable channel. In 
Bengal, during the year in question, the distribution of the grant for public 
instruction was in the proportion of 68 per cent, to secondary, and only 
32 to primary and other institutions, and 43 per cent, of the pupils 
attended the former. The Local Government decided, accordingly, that in 
order to enable the municipalities to better fulfil their duties in this respect, 
somewhat more than four times the present grant made by them should be 
assigned to primary schools, and that nut until this amount has been 

f irovided is any part of the funds to be devoted to secondary instruction, 
n the matter of supplying good ■water to the towns in sufficient quantity, 
considerable progress was made during the year in Dacca, where local 
munificence came to the aid of the municipality, Bardwan, Darjiling, Gaya, 
and other places. A tribute is ])aid by the Local Government to the aid 
given by the Provincial Sanitary Board in the w'ay of advice as to improve- 
-ments or new schemes. As regards the work of the year, as a whole, there 
may be said to have been marks of progress, but " the great cardinal 
principles of successful municipal administration are not yet sufficiently 
gra.spcd. Assessments are still made with inequality, and, when regard is 
had to the rcipiirements of the people, with too great leniency ; collections 
are not enforced with vigour and punctuality, and owing to a mistaken 
gentleness in many cases municipal servants are in arrears, and the whole 
administrative machinery is thrown out of gear; the great needs of rich 
and pour alike,—thorough conservancy, good drainage, and a pure water 
supply, are too often neglected, and in some parts of the country there is a 
tendency to devote to secondary education for the benefit of a few the 
hard-earned contributions of the many.” 

The number of municipalities in the North-West Provinces and Oudh North-West ‘ 
was 103, of which six remain under the former Act of 1873, the rest being oudh.**”** 
established under the revised enactment of 1883. There were elections in 
65 municipalities, on which occasions only 26*7 of the qualified electors, 
who amount to 1*7 of the municipal population, exercised their franchise. 

There are ex vffido chairmen in the six large municipalities where Ihis 

E recaution has been thought necessary, and elsewhere, in six cases only 
ave non-officials been elected. The attendance at meetings was over half 
the number of members, and the number of the meetings too increased, 
though this is a comparatively slight test of the attention paid to business. 

There, was an improvement of llx. 103,088 in the revenue and receipts, 
spread fairly over the main items. The incidence of taxation is Wt 
0*73 rupees per head of municipal popidation. The expenditure in¬ 
cludes large sums devoted to the. important water works in the 
towns of Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, for which leans 
amounting in the year to Bx. 166,616 were obtained. These constitute 
the moM mportant works of the year. In Benares, the erection of the 
pumping engines remained to be done, and pipe-laying was begun. The 
Cawnpore municipality was still engaged over preliminaries at the close of 
the year, aa ‘difficulties regarding the drainage jnroject had arisen. The 
Allahab^twpjrkf .did good service throughout the year, though the water 
rate •mJt not bompietMy assessed in time to levy it The extension of the 
0 . 9 . (J 4 Agra 
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Mumc iiautiki. Agra works is under consideration, and those fdr Lucknow, which are on 
the plan adopted for Allahabad, were begun just before the close of the 
year. The educational assignments present much the same features as 
those in Bengal, though in less pronounced a fonm The Local GoTemment, 
in reviewing the work of the corporations, as a whole, consider that the 
year, generally speaking, showed good results. 

Putjtb. Eight municipalities were abolished in the Panjab from the beginnih|| of 

the year, in accordance with decisions passed during 1890-91. In every 
case the town was a small one and could be supervised by the District 
Board. A considerable number of elections took place, in a Im^ proportion 
of which the retiring members were again returned, usually without contest. 
In certain cases the contest was keen, but fought out, as a rule, on religious 
grounds, the Musalman candidate being opposed by a Hindu. In Lahore, 
as has been observed in an earlier portion of this section, religion has been 
recognised in the division of the city into constituencies, and in each ward 
the votes of the Christian, Musalman, and Hindu electors are recordedfor their 
respective candidates. Except where this consideration is very prominent, the 
proportion of the electors who vote is by no means high, and in many cases 
less than half the registered number came to the poll. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Montgomery district, a Musalman of rank, in reporting the 
results in his charge, adds the following remarks on the short votmg: “ This 
fact tends to show that the people do not appreciate the elective system, 
which is calculated to create ill-feeling both on religious and private 
grounds. Friendly relations are frequently strained, and in their anxiety 
to avoid displeasure of any of the candidates, most of the voters keep aloof 
altogether.” The number of meetings held and the average attendance at 
each varied considerably, as was noted in the review of the work of the 
preceding year, but a great deal of the detailed administration is now ihade 
over to sub-committees, which are able to devote more time to supervision, 
and whose work is favourably noticed, accordingly. In a few cases, as 
usual, the action of the municipality had to be overruled by the local * 
authoi'ities, and in all such instances, the decision of the latter was accepted 
without demur by the corporation. As a rule, the question was either a 
personal one, such as an encroachment on the public road, the repair of a 
private well or building, or an allowance to an individual deemed specially 
deserving of recognition by the corporation; or else, class or religious 
sentiment cropped up, as when a municipality exempted from taxation the 
cattle required for slaughter at an annual Musalman festival, or where a 
girls’ school was established in circumstsincea that made it inadvisable for tho 
Commission to embark in what was locally a delicate enterprise. But, on 
the whole, a great deal of good work, sanitary and for the public convenience, 
was got through, and though it is found that “ members, particularly those 
who owe their position to election, are ever ready to oblige private 
individuals by a sacrifice of public rights,” it may be observed that such a 
tendency is not unknown where representative institutions have flourished 
for a far longer time than that during which the towns in India have been 
going through their tom of probation. The revenue from taxation 
duiing the year 1H91-92 exceeded that of tho previous year by Rx. 31,500, 
and there was an improvement in most of the other main heads, though, 
owing to the falling off in miscellaneous and occasional receipts, the total, 
exclusive of debt,«was a trifle short of that of 1890-91. The expenditure, 
excluding debt, was less by an equivalent amount. The incidence of taxation 

S er head stands at 1 36 rupees, or rather above the average, omitting the Presi- 
ency towns. A good deal was done during the year in connection ^ththe im¬ 
provement of tho water supply. The great works at Delhi were opened. In 
lAhore,the existing provisions were extended toalargevillageintheneighbour- 
hood,and the Amritsar municipality took up a projectfor a complete supply, in 
suphrsossion of the present system of indenting upon the Canal Department 
for water. In Rawal Pindi the works ’were extended m the city, and those for 
Peshawar were completed. The Local Government notices, however, the 
large proportion of the Budget assignments thatwaa allowed to lapse,byreaMn 
of delay m tak^g upor in pushing on such prmects. The driunage project 
for Delhi was completed, and a loan is to oe floated for Its execution. In 

Simla 
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dzam^ in «fa»,'««d||«jciC improve- 
Mta tMm^¥’oaas>for iq[)e^ ^ j» • . . 

MiI^Tiiic9i,>«a6 SMHoidpidUy disaiipeaiwt fySfin 'i^ Uats, OtjEtnaPMwiMw, 
Et>4ii|d|!iyMK<KZ'5 wflidey wotenee «lrtiie end of tiie year. Jn Ixi^/oiMWf: the 
|^lil|#oiiirfll|viha aame as tiiat oa wfcleh the exidusioa of such .teeiw ^ * 

ia the Proviaces of Bonhay aad the Paigab. .An increase of, oae Ja' 

^^^’ta^ber of ex Meh numbers is dae ,to the appointment of an ofNal to 
^Pre^i^cy of the Khandwa municipality, to retrieve the management 
* ^ tfQnm business of that town. On the whole, the attendance at meet' 
jglj^ fikir, and ihe principal mnbicij^ity, Nagpur, is specially meU’ 

I>f|i^''f6r the etBciency of its work, in some other towns where the 
of meetings and*the attendance were satisfactory, the outturn of 
WCtrk is said to be incommensurate with the time spent in discussing it. In 
,ilke s^maller towns qiiiet progress is reported to have been made, and in one 
cas^ only is anv fla^ant violation of duty noticed, and this was where the 
broposais'for the revision of the scale of house assessment centred round 
redactions made in the case of the property of the President and 
twq,<^ his. municipal colleaguea The revenue, exclusive of loans, was 
Bx. 30,700 above that of the preceding year, and the espenditure rose by 
Bit. 10,400. The larjro refunds of octroi collections have been already noticed 
abO'i'b, and show that the administration of this in^rtant item in the 
municipal income is improving, though there is reason to believe that farther 
modifications are in some cases still required. A question that arose during 
the year, but which was loft for separate decision, is that of the claim to re- 
fund of duty on ‘account of material imported raw but exported manu- 
fbetured. The local Administration records its opinion that on the whole, 

^ more a^ntion is required to sanitation, except in the case of Nagpur., It 
' in pointed out that there seems to be a general reluctance to insutute 
prosecutions for breach of rules, even in the U^r towns. This, however, 
is a point that is noticeable in most reviews of ms class of work. In the 
matter of water supply, several important Schemes were in progress during 
the yei^T. In Baipur, the work was Completed. The extension of the 
' Nagpur works was tarried out, and the municipality took steps towards 
acquiring the control over a portion of the catchment area Of the principal 
reservoir, to protect it against pollution. A considerable sum was spent in . 

Burhanpur on the water arrangements, and the Jabalpur Coiqmratioh are 
‘ negotiating for a loan for the same purpose. ' 

In Assam there were three municipalities under the Bei^l Act III. of 
1884, three second class municipalities', under the Act of 1876, three t 
Stations, and the same number of Unions. Since'the close of the period 
with which this review is concerned, one of the Stotions, Silchar, has been 
promoted to a second class municipality. The revenue increased by Bx. 2,966, 
and the improvement appears in each of the heads of taxation. Part of the 

g oWth is due to the introduction into the towns of Gauhati and Bibrugarh of 
e Latrine tax, leviable under the Act of 1884. The mean incidence of 
taxation per head was Bs. 1*14. The expenditure rose by Bx. 1,631, 
dfa^y in water works and conservancy, a fact noted with satisfaction 
;*fay the Chief Commissioner, especialljr as it is found in nearly all the towns 
\i ooademed. The elections in Gauhati called forth over 70 per cent, of the 
^k/UA voting power, but in Dibrugarh only 36 per cent answered to the caU. 
adfejonf municipality, Baipeta, the number of members originally sanctioned 
^t^'fmS'-lMuid.too large, so this year it has been reduced from fourteen to eight, 
v^clt^eats suitable candidates are available. • The financial a^hninistra- 
of Gauhati called forth some unfavourable comments from the local 
ration, but in other reapeote, there was little to record beyond a gen> 
r Attentkm to their duties on thd part of these small municipalities. * 

ii iGit^le to uring to notice as regards tiioj administrati;qi6'"oC Bww. 
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taxation is shovm as Bs. 0‘70 per head, but the eidcalation ineludes, it'is > 
noted, oortain items that cannot fhirly bo said to be derived from that source, 
so the burden is probably lighter than even that small sum. the mam 
works in hand were the Akola water-supply and the drainage of Akot. A' 
similar scheme to the latter is under preparation for Elichpur, and a {dan 
for the water-supply of Shevgaon is proposed. Some improvement in the 
conservancy of Amraoti Oamp is noticed. » 

The three municipalities in Ajmer Morwara suffered during the year from 
the prevailing scarcity surrounding them. The increase in the income is 
chiefly nominal, as the actual receipts from the ordinary sources of revenue 
fell on. The octroi rules received attention, and partljr owing to the revised 
scale, partly to smaller imports, the receipts under this head were only 60f 
per cent, of the total revenue, instead of 77 per cent., as in the preceding 
year. The main public undertakings of 1B91-92 were the waterworks in 
Ajmer. The usual water-supply was exhausted early in the season, and as 
a tempory expedient, water was conducted to the city from the Budda 
Pushkar Lake. Then, again, a more poimanent improvement was com¬ 
menced in the shape of the Foy-sagar supply, from a tank a few miles out 
of the town. The former work was opened in April 1892, the latter at the 
end of November in the same year. In the small Province of Coorg there 
was nothing during the year to coll for comment. The Resident observes , 
that the Commissioners took greater interest in their work, the state of 
the funds was satisfactory, and that ho has gratefully acknowledged the 
liberality of certain citizens in providing funds for the improvement of their 
nativp towns. 

The last province in which municipal institutions have to be reitiewod is 
Bi^rma, which must be treated in two sections. In the Lower division the 
number of municipalities mmains at 25, in addition to ten town committees, 
winch are separately treated. In the yearly review nothing special is stated 
in connection with the elections that took place to fill vacancies, and from 
the detailed accounts there seems to have been nothing to record. The 
main interest of the year was centred in finance, as reductions had to bo 
made in the provincial contributions, so that the exeidise of strict economy 
was necessary in order to keep up the municipal efficiency out of purely local 
resources. The reductions in expenditure were marie chiefly in the 
assignments for education, an object that is met by private religious institu¬ 
tions to a far greater extent than in the rest of India. There will bo still a 
need, it is anticipated, of adrlitional taxation to provide for efficient conser¬ 
vancy and other sanitary improvements. As it is, the revenue for the year 
from taxation, partly owing to ordinary expansion, partly, no doubt, to the 
imposition of new taxes, increased by Bx 7,820, under all heads, and the 
taxation incidence amounted to 1 60 rupees per head. The expenditure, 
on the other hand, including debt, showed a slight .decrease. It is worth 
note that, omitting the loan account, nearly two-thirds of the charges are on 
accouTd) of the head now known as that of public health and convenienoe. 
The administration and collection cost 10 per cent., and instruction 9. In 
the town of Rangoon, the Shon drainage system, opened last year, was got 
into working order, and nearly a thousand house connections were made 
during the year. The area with which it is connected has likewise been 
extended. Some experiments have been made, also, in the way of reclama¬ 
tion. by raising a portion of the waste land round the town,' using it as 
public parks and plates of recreation. The scavenging of the notoriously 
unsanitary suburbs has been attended to, with the result of lowering the 
death-rate considerably. In Maulmain the municipality was warned a year 
ago to take steps to put its affairs in order, and some attention has been paid 
to the requisition, but owing to the want of energy in providing the agency, 
the scavenging tax, which the corporation is entitled to levy, cannot be im¬ 
posed. The smaller municipalities need no special oommentin Ais reyiew. 

In U^per Burma, again has one municipality fallen out dt the list, and 
there are now 16. The incidence of taxation is light, and qverages tmt 
0*60 rupees per head. There was a slight faU in revenue, oudog^ it ae ama, 
to laxity in collection of the assessed taxes in Mandalay, and to ^ toalta 
transactions of the preceding year m Pyinmana. Thej|Kpeaditai», htiiie-. 
spective of debt, rose by some Bx. 1,400, and was cran)fl>iited inKthe 
proportions of 58 per ebnt onjlttblie health and convenience, 24 on 

ttfcty, 
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the Local GorttnuueiKt. and 'rbere it is in force three>fourths of the mem* looai, 
bers of the Board are to be appointed under it. Then, again, in each sub¬ 
division a Board' is establish^ on the lines of that constituted for the 
whole district; but instead of one-fourth being tlxcd as the maxunuin 
proportion of officials, it is rendered legal to appoint on it one-tbiid, owing, 
m part, to the comparatively narrow field of choice in outlying ti'acts. 
Similariy,i'one-third is adopted as the maximum of appointed momlHTs 
where tne elective system is in force. Passing over details, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the funds for the administration of which the ]^ard.s are 
constituted, consist of a tax at one anna per ra]X'e, or 6^ jrar cent, of the 
annual rent value of all lands, except in the two west coast districts and 
the Nilmri hills, where the rate is double, tiecondly, a tax on houses 
within the union, and tolls on its roads, fees on markets, and so on. The 
mode of assessing the first two items is proscribed in the Act, and the 
circumstances are sot forth in which contributions towards works of public 
utility or convenience can be demanded from corporations outside the 
jurisdiction of the Local Board, but who are benefite<l by the imdertuking. 

In addition to the Boanls, the Act allows of the establishment of Unions, 
with still smaller representative bodies in them, known by the vernacular 
tide of Panchaiat, or juries, on which the headman of each village con¬ 
tained in them sits by virtue of his position and office. Here, too, the elective 
system can be introduced, where the LocaKTOvernmentthinksitwillworkwcll. 

In 1891-92 there wore olectc«l members on all the District Boards except 
in Karnul and the Nilgiris. On the Subdivisional Boards and the Unions 
all are nominated or sit by '’irtue of their office. In reviewing the work 
of the year, the Lt)cal Government considers that three or four of the 
District Boards were conspicuous for their successful administration, and 
that the working, on the whole, was creditable to a]^ three classes. The 
ordinary receipts suffered in some cases in the north of the Presidency 
from the bad season, which affected the land revenue, on which they 
depend. The incidence of the taxation under the Act was only 0T6 rupees. 

The deficiency in ordinary income was to some extent made up by larger 
contributions from provincial funds, so that the works in hand did not 
suffer. The taxes on land and houses brought in respectively 61 and 3 per 
cent, of the total receipts ; tolls yielded 11 per cent.; and 7 per cent, had 
to be granted by the Stuto. More than half the current receipts were 
spent on public works, chiefly roads and bridges, as such undertakings 
aftbrded a good supply of work for the labouring classes in the districts 
where tlic crops had partially failed for two years running. The mileage of 
rood maintained was 20,300, or nearly 200 miles more than at the beginning 
of the year, and 227 miles were added to the former account. Village 
roads, however, received loss attention than the I.>ocal Government is of 
opinion they deserve. The proportion of the receipts spent on instruction 
was 11*3 per cent., and the advance made during the year is viewed as 
decidedly encouraging. Under the head of water supply there was a con¬ 
siderable increase of expenditure, partly owing to the drought. No less thaSn 
700 wells were dug, and nearly 2,700 sources of water supply were repaired. 

Village sanitation progresses but slowly, though it received more attentidh 
than usual in all«but a few districts daring the year under review. Finally, 
tile cost of ostablishmont and supervision rose a little, owing to the pressure 
put upon the Boards in the tracts where special additions had to be made to 
the oranary year’s work, to meet the exigencies of the bad season amongst 
the agricndtural population. 

In tiie Western rresidency the establishment of Local Boards took place Bombtr. 

two years earUer than in the south of India. Act HI. of 1869, passed by ^ * 

tiie Lochl Council, dealt with the subject on much the same lines as the 
Madras Act, wi^ the important exception of adopting at once the separa¬ 
tion of the turn district bodies, wmeh was not effected in the other 
PrasideAcy tiU 1884. The District Board, under the presidency of‘the 
CdUecUw, coipiirised representatives, nominated by the Government, c^^the 
local landlk^rs, tiie owners of what are known as "alienated” villages, 
and on the Educational Inspector of the Division for matters 

eonaertong htl deporteent ' There was a similar Board, on awmaun* scale 
Aatii but its fimetitms were mainly dmected to 

0 . 0 .' ' t *3 ascertaining 
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aM'ortaining loc^ requirements and recommending selected 'Wmrlcs to the 
notice of the District Board, in which was vested most of the ezectttive 
power and responsibility. By Act 1. of 1884, of the Bombay Lesislatiixe, as 
m Madras, the elective system was adopted. Subdivisions! Board was 

altered in its relation to the District Board. It now consists of ottorl^f 
elected members, and of the i-est only one-fourth may be salaned officials of 
the State. The elected members are the representatives of groups of 
villages in the subdivision, of any municipal town containing more than 
6,000 inhabitants, and of the holders of " alienated villages.” On tiie 
District Board each subdivision is represented by one of the members of 
its own Board, selected by his colleagues. All towns of over 18,0<!K) 
inhabitants are also entitled to representation on the same terms, as well as 
the alienees above mentioned. The term of office is in botli cases three years. 
Generally sjieakmg, the President of a Board is nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment, though the law admits of election if it be so ordained by the latter 
authority. If, however, the President bo a salaried official, his Vice must 
be a non-official, or otherwise, elected by the members, subject to the con¬ 
firmation of the Government. Provision is made for the attendance at the 
meetings of officials whose opinion as experts is required, such as medimd 
men and engineers, though they be not members of the Board. As a rule, 
however, these professions are duly represented, either by election or 
nomination. The funds at the di8]M)sal of the Board comprise much the 
same items as have been already mentioned in connection with the Madras 
system, namely, the cess on land, and in Sindh, a shop tax ; the proceeds of 
toils and ferries, and sundry minor resources. In consideration of the bulk 
of the income being directly levied from land assessed to the iStato charge, the 
local cess is collected at the same time and by the same agency as 
the latter, so the Board is not emimwored to motlify the rate or to 4mpose 
any fresh impost. It may be remarked here, that the funds known in the 
financial accounts of the Government of India as the ‘"excluded ” are not 
under consideration at present, as they are mostly under special administration 
for special purposes, not as the “ included ” funds, for the local development 
and improvement of the country at largo. As regards the administration in 
this Presidency during 1891-92, it must be noted that three districts and a 
portion of two more are excluded from the operation of the Local Boards 
Act, owing to their present backward condition. Other Boards are 
increasing the number of their members in accordance with the growth of 
towns into municqmlities. The Local Government notices that in most 
districts the attendance of non-official members at the periodical meetings 
was better than previously. In the matter of finance, the two main points 
to be noted are the increased expenditure on the water supply, amounting 
to nearly Rx. 9,700, and the occasionally excessive amount of the closing 
balance, in circumstances where the needs of the tract would amply jnstify 
its reduction to the minimum sanctioned by the Government. The accounts 
shqw a good deal of adjustment of items under different heads to> those 
under which they appeared in former years, so that the compari¬ 
son of the revenue is nut of much value. On the whole, however, the 
administration seems to have been satisfactory. No special works’ are 
singled out for comment in local reviews. « 

Bengal was singularly free from local taxation until 1871, at which time 
nothing more than toUs on a few roads and ferries were levied. The 
receipts were ueibd provincially, not locally, and there was nothing in the 
shape of local administration or responsibility. The result was that the 
taxation of this class in this populous part of India amonnted to no menre 
than about 0'04 rupees per Wd, whereas the corresponding' ineidmic6 in 
Madras was 0*16 rupees; in the North-West Provinces, 0*17 rupees; in 
Bombay, 0*27 ruMes, and in the Panjab, rose to 0*32 rupees In justice to 
the rest of Biitisn India, therefore, a Road Cess Act was paAMd in 18711^' 
the *Bengal Council, providine for the construction and ^mointenaBco ojf 
roads out of a cess raised ^ally on a qiecial vahiation of' land/ wheihdi} 
held for cnltivatioB or other purposes, on mines, qttaities,' and cm hmmM. 
District and l^bdivisional Boards were estabUsh^ to {n^nre tiie estimahM 
of their hmniM income, with a specification of the jmons < works lb, 
proposed to nndwtake out of these firnda. Two-^hhewof thelmmdwiMnn^ 
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t(v be lunt-offiosAlsy wad provision was made for the introduction of the locai. boabbb. 
elective system when the Local (Tovommeni thought the time had come for 
this innovation. A second cess was imposed in 1H77, fon the purpose of 
canying out other works of public utility, with tins diilerenco in the enact¬ 
ment, that the proceeds of the latter ccss wore not made over to the District 
^aids, but paid into the Provincial Treasury. In 18H0 both Acts were 
consolidated and amended. Houses, for instance, were exempted from the 
cess, but revenue-free holdings were made subject to'it Neither Acts 
were e^nded to the more backward districts, such as the hill tracts of 
Chittagong, l^nghbhum, or the Santhal district. It should bo noticed, too, 
that the powers of tbeT.ocal Committees were limited to the care and exten¬ 
sion of roads only, not, as in Madras and Bombay, to the lower grades of 
schools and medical institutions, 'i'ho whole system, houe\or, was brought 
more into line with that of the last-mentioned Provinces in 1886, when the 
Local Council passed Act HI., to extend the system of local self-government 
in Bengal. Local Boards were established in subdivisions, unless specia 
reasons existed for withhohling them, and the District Board, which is the 
administering authority where there are no local units, is entrusted in the 
Qj^el case with the general control of the latter. Where there are Union 
Committees established under the former Acts, they remain as agent for . 
carrying out the duties laid upon them by the Local or Siilxlitisional Boaids. 

The district officer is given special powers of control in cases where he is • 
not the Chairman of the District Board. The elective system is introduced 
freely. First, the Union Committees, where they exist, delegate members to 
the Subdivisioual Board. The Local Board, in turn, delegates a member, or 
more than one, to the District Board. Not more than a third of a Ixical 
Board may be salaried officials of the (iovemment, and in the case of Dis¬ 
trict Boards, the proportion is reduced to one-fourth. A certain degree of 
control over the finance and the work or proposals of the Boards is reserved 
to the Government, which is also empowered to extend the provisions of 
the Act to tracts where it was not in force on its becoming law. The 
sphere of administration was extended to primary and middle-class schools 
in the district, including the expenditure of funds assigned by the State for 
such institutions. A brief review of tho working of the Act during the 
year 1891-92 will supply in a convenient form the place of ftirther de¬ 
scription. 

The number of District Boards is 38, with 106 Local Boards. In all the 
former tho district officer is the Chairman. The attendance at the periodical 
mei^tings of tho District Boards amounted, on an average, to as much a.s hajf 
the total number of members in eleven cases only. In tho case of the Sub- 
divisional Boards the average was even lower, but whilst in several instances 
the excuse was the refusal of travelling ex^ienses, there is reason to suppose, 
in the opinion of the Local Govcrauient, that tho true cause for the general 
apathy in this matter is the small power ilelegated to this class of corpora¬ 
tion, and the paucity of work with which the Boards have to deal. 1316 
classes represented on the twt» gi'odes of Boaisls respectively aro shown in 

__- . tho marginal statement. The high pro- 

ftn«utwoni«tii<tB<iu4 povtiou of lawycrs in both columns is ttfe 
chief feature, and along with it, the low 
numerical rank of tho agriculturist rela¬ 
tively to the proportion of that class in 
the general community. The powers of 
Local Boards differ greatly from district 
to district. Koads and cattle-pounds are , 
their chief care in most cases, but in 17 , 

they have also some share in the control 
of primary education, and in 12, in that 
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eC ferries, Secimdary education is, in'rite eyes of the Local Govemment,/iot 
4 fit finr their supervision. The extent of the expenditure on educor* 

riofi M mlieeittpletely set forth in thh returns, but apparently some 30 per 
bt the boys of school-going age are provided for, though in the 
of tho Bihar ^visions the ratio falls to 18 per cent. On the whole, the 
Liooid OoviMkBM&t,te|tifle0the good results of the system Of 1886, so for 
as piriririisBorikihisiw in question, since with the executive aid of rite Ool- 
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lector and the small gtou]^ of the experts appoihited toeaoh'diBtiilfet,'tho 
advieo of the other members, with their local expericmee, i« 4 mes^ nseftil 
adjunct. As Ip the smaller bodies, the Loeal Boards, there seems to be no 
doubt that some reform is advisable, and it is recommended that the first 
step should be the election of an official chairman, who would bring to the 
work both prestige and familiarity with public business, qualities said to 
be much wanting under the present system. ^ 

In the North-West Provinces aud Oudh, as in Madras mid Bombay, the 
system of local administration through District Committees had, been in 
force some time before the introduction of the elective systmn under the 
legislation of 1883. The main source of revenue placed at the disposal of 
the above Committees was a light cess on the land assessment or the annual 
rental, paid by the landlord, but recoverable to the extent of half from the 
tenant. As in other IVovinccs, the proceeds were spent entirely within the 
district yielding them. Legislation on the subject was undertaken in 1871 
and 1878. The permanently settled tracts were subjected to the assessment 
in the same way as those under periodical revision. In 1882 a series of 
orders was issued by the Local Government developing the scheme or 
increasing the non-official element, and extending the powers of th^ local 
bodies. These were afterwards incorporated in Act XIV. of 1883, of the 
Council of the Governor General. The first election under this enactment 
was held in 188.5. Under the former arrangement the District Committee 
was nominated by the Government, the only regulation being that one-half 
members should bo non-official landholders or residents of the district. 
The Su1)division was not recognised as an administrative body until thenew law 
placed the matter on a difibrcnt basis. The 8ubdivisional Board is first 
elected, thice-foiirths being thus appointed and one-fourth nominated. 
The aggregate of the SulKlivisional Boards form the District Board, except 
in a few instances where the smaller body delegates some of its members 
to represent it on the larger. The number of members is always a multiple 
of three, so that the Board holds office, as a whole, for that number of 
^ears, each member going out by rotation. The Snbdivisional Body elects 
its own chairman, whilst the District Board is given the option of either 
electing, subject to the approval of the Local Government, or of leaving the 
appointment altogether to the latter. The powers and functions of the 
Boards are defined under the Act, whereas, under the former law, the latter 
were simply the resiiluaries of the Government and its local agents. The 
provisions of the new Act were not applied to the more backward tracts in 
the hills in the north and south of the Province. On the occasion of the 
first election, no less than 72 per cent, of the voters exercised their privAego, 
and in all cases the 1 )istrict Boards were loft to the district officer’s guidance 
as Ghairman. In the year 1891-92, there were District Boards in all but 
four of those units in the Province, and the Collector was still chairman in 
all of them. In the remaining four districts, the old system of Committees 
stjll prevails. The Local Government notes a certain apathy abant the 
annual elections, and is of opinion that so long as every member of the 
Local Board is a member of the District Board, the proportion atteoiding 
Meetings is not likely to bo high. The subject that attracted the greatest 
interest is reported to be that of education, and the administration of the 
assignments of funds for public works is also stated to have been economical 
and efficient. On the other hand, the Local Gkivemment remarks that thou^ 
individual members of a Board may take considerable interest in local 
affairs, the bulk of the work is done by the official mmnbers, that is, the 
district staff working under the guidance of their departmental heads, so 
that 08 a form of genuine self government, the system is here without 
vitalitjr. This is much the same opinion as that reached by the Bengal 
authorities, though differently expressed. Amongst other wmdc undettidf:en 
during the year, special mention is made of the provision of separate acooifi- 
modation and attendance for women in mediori institutions, for which 
funds were provided partly by priiratd subscriptions, partly frottffprqvjj^oial ' 
and local resources. ’ • 

The develimment of 'Local Boards in the BaBjab has been ttiMib 
on the same mtes as in the North-West ProvinciBeatid Ondh,' ThifVriNtee^ 
of the cess on land formed the bulk Of (lie resources oi^tbeto hOtBfNidiMdVooti 
' •* ' • i- igTi 

1 A’' 


PsDjab 
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1871 and 1883. Under an Act of the former year, I.)i.Hti'ict committees 
were established, with the Deputy t^nimissione'r as President, and two- 
thirds of the members officials. In October 1883 the District Boards Act 
became law. Instead of a single committee for eacli district, sub-divisional 
boards were con.stitutcd in the 21 districts to wliicli the provi.sions of tlie 
Act wore extendetl, wherein the majority of the meml>ers were elected by 
the duly qualified niral voters. The Deputy Commissioner continued in 
the chair, as he Avas elected by the new boanls in every ca.se. In 12 
districts, chiefly in the west, the system of election is not ejnite siiitabh' to 
the local population, so nomination is still in forc,e. The provisions of the 
new law difler only in detail from those »lcscribed in coune(;tiou witli the 
North-West Province system. In 1891-92 the number of nominated 
members slightly increased, because in some ca.ses tlie full tale allowed 
under the rules wsis a]>pointe«l, and elsewhere, either no candidates 
appearecl, or as in Didhi those who had been elected resigned in order to be 
nominated by the (.Jovornment. In the 14 districts in which idiictioiis were 
held the I’esiilts wtwo by no means encouraging to tho.se who antici])ated a 
gradually increasing interest in the contests. In some places no votes 
were given at all, in others it was openly avoAved that no opposition AA-ould 
be offered to former members who presented theunsclvos for re-election. 
At the same time, the Avorking of the District Board sy.st£m is favoural)ly 
regarded by the (lovernment, and the atteinlanc<! at the meetings imjAroved. 
The difficulty is found in getting work out of tlie smaller boards, and h(‘re 
the Frontier 1‘rovincc is for once in acconl Avith the (langes Delta. The 
details of income and expeiKlilure call for no remark, except that the 
attention of the boardf. has lieen strongly directed to the iieiiessity of com¬ 
pleting a good .system of roads to act as feeders to tin; chi(‘f raiUvay 
.stations. 

Local Boards in the Central Provinces date only from 1883, when they 
were created by Act I. of that year. Certain ccs.se.s had been levied pre¬ 
viously, in the same Avay as in the North-West I’rovinces, for the main¬ 
tenance of roads and schools, but the funds so obtained were atlministered 
entirely by the Slate otlicials. By the Act just mentioned, r.rfx;al Boards 
were established for groups of circles, Avitli a District Board for the Avhole 
collection. On the fonner sit rejireseutatives of the lleiulmeu of the 
villages of the circle and of the professional or mercantile classes therein 
resident, with a number that may amount to one-third, appointed by the 
local Administration. The T,ocal Board elects a member or so of its own 
number for each group of circles under it, to serve as its re])reseutatiA’e on the. 
District Board. On the latter sit, also, representatives of the pi-ofessional 
and mercantile classes, elected by or appointed ou behalf of those bodies, 
and a c<irtain number of persons appointed by the Chief Cominis.sioner, as 
on the Local Boanl. Both bodies elect their own Chairman. Provision is 
made for the control of the district authorities, as in Bengal and elsewhere, 
and in a general way, the Act is framed on much the same basis as in the 
other Provinces that have already been under review. In the year ]8!ll-92 
the average attendance at the meetings of both classes of Boards was 
only just over 40 per cent., as in the year before. It AA'as better in 
the case of the District Councils than in that of the smaller bodies, and 
the local authorities seem to attribute the failing in the latter to the same 
cause as has been mentioned in connection Avith Bengal, nanndy, the over 
centralisation of the work. The danger in the Central Provinces is said to 
be that of the whole administration falling into the hands of the professional 
men of the towns, Avho arc out of all touch with village wants and 
experience. A good deal of the road repair of the province Avas effected 
through the Local Boards, and since the close of the year in question' 
village sanitation has been made the subject of special regulation, so that 
every season an assignment from the District Fund will be available for 
improvements in this direction. In the same way, primary educatffin has 
been brought more closely within the sphere of local management, and it-is 
proposed to extend the system of grants in aid of private village schools, to 
supply the want of sufficient institutions of this class. The system of 
District and Local Boards is believed to be adaptable to the circumstances 
of the large Zamindari estates under these Provinces, so the proposals to 
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oxtond t(i tliom the provisions of the Act of 1883 has now been reduced to 
a practical shape, and, in order to let these tracts start their boards with a 
fair supply of funds, the cost of some establishments connected with the 
postal, vaccination, and educational services, which used to be levied from 
them, has been nnuitted. 

A.ssain enjoys a considerable amount of Local Government through 
JJistrict Boards constituted under a regulation of I87t), as modified by local 
Circular Onlers in 1882. The constitution of the Jioards is, in a general 
w’ay, much the .same as that in the other I’roviucos in which legislation on 
the sul)i(!ct has been undertaken since 1882. The sub-divisional Boards 
now oxei'ci.so more authority than as originally framed, and the elective 
system in some form or other, jirevails throughout the valleys, tempered as 
elsewhere, with otlicial uomiuatiim. In the tea districts, the European 
planters have the privilege of electing their representative on the Board, 
whilst the other members are eitlier elected by the native ratepayers or 
uominatiul from amongst them, according to the character of the district. 
In the hill tracts, wla've a very primitive form of government exists, 
boards are not estaldished. The working varies much from district to 
district, but, on the wdiole, much improvement in the water supply has 
resulted from the action of the local botlics, but sanitation receives too 
little attention. Jn the tea districts, the European members are rejwted 
to exmxdse an efiicieut supervision over the road W'orks in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The local revenue of Berar has not been brought on to the general 
returns, as it forms a part of a special account, administered under the 
general control of the Jiesident at llaidrabad. The same system as to 
boards and finance, however, is in force as in other provinces. Two-thirds 
of the members are elected, but for (>1) vacancies at the last elections, 
though there were 279 csindiilates, only 18^ per cent, of the qualified voters 
registered their vote. On the Boards, as a wdiole, there are 128 members, 
of whom 10 were officials, and 123 natives. In Burma the ces.ses levied for 
hx*,al jmrposes arc not on the same footing as in India proper, and are 
administered by the State. 

PORT AND HARBOUR TRUSTS. 

The last class of Corporations with which this chapter has to deal is that 
to which is cnti'ust«<l the administration of the affairs and property of the 
chief sea iiorts, the duties in euuucctiou with which are growing evtsry year 
in extent and importance. These bodies, like those that have been con¬ 
sidered in the preceding pages, are constituted in part on an elective basis, 
and in all cases contain repr(;sentatives of the technical and comiuercial 
interests most concerned in the welfare and advaucoment of the objects of 
the Trust. Engineers, for example, sit on the Boards, with delegates from 
the Chambers of ('ommerce aud the chief local Trades’ Associations, anc^the 
officials in charge of the State revenue affairs of the city or the district 
in which it is situated, as the case may bo, as well as a representative, 
generally the l*resident or Ghairman, of the Municipal Corporation. The 
rrojicrty invested in the Port Trusts is extensive and valuable, and their 
powers aud ri‘spuusibilities correspond to it. The establishment of new d«jcks, 
and the maintenance in efficient order of those in existence, of landing-places, 
jetties, forc.shom properties, wharves, lighthouses, buoys, channels of 
approach, and so on, form the chief part but not all, of the work before the 
Boards. To enable them to carry out the expensive undertakings necessary 
for the eouvenicncc and development of trade in the chief ports of India, 
large powers of borrowing have to be vested in them, and in most cases 
where the credit of the Corporation has been submitted to the touchstone 
of the pulilic market the results afford satisfactory testimony to the estima¬ 
tion formed by the public of the administration of the resources with which 
the Boards have to deal. « 

The Calcutta Trust was formed in 1870, but the law under which it 
works was amended aud consolidated into its present shape in 1890. 
The normal coigaposition of this body is 15 members, of whom eight are 
elected, one by the Calcutta Muncipality, one by the Trades’ .^socia- 
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■tion, one by the Bengal National Chamber of (i<mimerce, and the rest by 
the Bengal Chamber of (-ommercc, undi.stingni.sh(Ml })y that adjective. At 
the present time, two are natives of India, and the rest, as might be ex ¬ 
pected from the direction of the foreign trade, Kuropeans. In addition to 
the above fifteen members, two, the Chairman and VicivChaimau, are 
appointed by the local (lovernmcnt. Much of the work is done by Standing 
Committees, of which there were in 1891-92, six. The currmit income and 
expenditure of the year just mentioned and that Which concluded tlic 
previous decade show the development of the Trust in tliis respect, but th(( 
loan transactions are more important. In the following table arc shown 
the main heads of the former :— 


Revenur. I Kxpendiiiirt!. 


Head. 


1881-82. 

1801*02. 

1HH1-H2. 

1801 02. 

• 


Rx. 

Ux. 

R*. 

Rx. 

Jetties - - • - 

- 

70,805 

120,005 

54,786 

• 

70,085 

Wharves for inliind vessels 

- 

88,104 

50,021 

22,808 

03,074 

Strand lands, kc. - 

1 

lfi,747 

17,42.8 

11,1.50 

8,102 

Port . . - - 


43,187 

1 

.72,085 

1 

40, U7 

47,240 

Trarfiwa 3 ’s - - - 

- 

13,581 

1 

20,157 

0,767 

10,020 

i^ort uppronches - 

. ! 

17,150 j 

48,030 

j 14,770 

, — 

j 45,271 

Total - • 

- Rx. 

200,070 j 

1 

3a-.>,201 

150,025 

j 229,741 


As regards the Capital Account, the marginal note indicates tlie general 

position at the beginning and end of the jn;riod 
under review, excluding frojn the aec-onnts in 



Hz. 

Debt «t\viiig nt lirglnnlng of 1881 
Addition during yrar (net) • 

701.K68 

89,927 

Debt lit riid of March 1 m8S - 

791,783 

Debt owing at heginulug of 1891* 
Reduction during year • 

1,190,097 

14,189 

Debt nt end of March 1893 • 

1,178,938 

Dork works, advances to end of Mareh 
18!V2. 

1 

3,863,833 

Assotil 3M Morch, 1883 - - - 

„ „ M 1W2 - - - 

1,343.361 

3,261,714 


amounting to Rx. 2,562,r>22. During the year 
1891-92 the debt was reduced by Rx. 14,159 ; 
the current revenue, as showm in the table 
ju.st given, is increasing, and the assets held 
by the Trust, exclusive of the foreshore re¬ 
ceived from the State free of charge in J879, 
bear a relation of Rx. 194 per 190 of debt, 
whereas in 1891-92 the corresponding ratio 

was but Rx. 169. 

The principal works of the decade were those in connection with the 
wet docks at Kidderpore, a few miles down the Hughli. These were 
planned in 1883-84; but, from the numororis causes that tend to retard 
tiie beginning of largo enterprises of this sort, work was not carried 
beyond the acquisition and clearing of land till 1885. It was pti.shed 
on till 1890 by advances from the State out of a loan raised for the 
purpose, and would have been opened for use early in the next year 
had it not been for the bulging of the walls in one or two ])lacc8, an 
accident which necessitated the exclusion of water for some months, whilst 
the repairs recommended by a Committee specially appointed by the 
Government were being executed. On the 10th of July 1891 the first 
vessel was admitted to the graving dock, and since that time, up to the 
end of Mardi 1892, seven private and six State vessels have been over¬ 
hauled and repaired there. In connection with the shipping of the 
port it may be noted that though the numbers entering and clearing 
have faUeiit during the decade from 2,292 to 2,204, the tonnage has 
o.(). ' Q 2 increased 
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increased from an average of 1,729 per vessel to one of 2,412. But this is 
a subject that will he discussed in more detail in another chapter. 

The Bombay PortTrust was constituted underan Act of the local legislature, 
in 1873. The property vested in the Trust consisted of the Mody Bay 
reclamation, which belonged to the State, the Elphinstone Company’s 
estate, which had been jrurchased by the Local Government in 1870, and 
sundry basins and landing-places along the foreshore. The Trust thus 
started with a debt of Ex. 2,117,076, It was managed by 12 trustees and 
a Chairman, all nominate*! by Government, and absorbed the former 
Harbour and Pilotage Board, with its fees and other revenue, and accom¬ 
panying duties. For some years the Trust suffered from the competition of 
private rights in the foreshore, and, except during the temporary increase 
of the grain tra*lc during the famine of 1877-78, could not secure sufficient 
income to meet their liabilities. In 1879, therefore, the Local Government 
purchased the private jiroperties aforesaid, on behalf of the Trust, at the 
cost of Bx. 714,5()((, and re-constituted the Board of Administration under 
a revising Act VL of 1879. Five of the Trustees w'ere henceforth to be 
elected bj’ the Chamber of Commerce, whilst the Chairman and .five 
members were still nominated by the Local Government. It was also 
enjoined that three of the members should bo natives of India resident in 
Bombay city. Tie* powers of the Trust with regard to land in their occupation 
were enlarged, and tlie control of the State over the administration defined. 

The chief woi’ks undertaken by the Trust have been the two wet ducks, 
known as the Prince’s and the Victoria. The former was begun in 1875, 
on the occasion of the visit of lI.lt.II. the Prince of Wales to the city, 
whilst lu! was on tour in India. It was completed on the 1st of January 
1880, and since it has been ojien the financial difliiculties of the Trust appear 
to have cea.sed, and the annual deficit has been u.sually replaced .by a 
surplus. The water area of the dock is 30 acres. It has two entrances, 
and O.O.'jO feet of (pray. The total cost under all heads up to March 1892, 
was some Bx. 872,700. B(*fore three years had passed from the admission 
of ve.ssels to the above, it was found that the expansion of the shipping 
trade of tin* port re<piired the extension of dock accommodation, so a com¬ 
mittee of the I'rust investigated tlie (juestion, and jirojtoscd that a new 
dock .should be undertaken with ai-commodation for about 20 vessels. 
Preliminary work in connection with the preparation of the site was .started 
within the year, as soon as the survey timl ]>lnns had been sanctioned by the 
Government. A tender of Bx. 437,535 w'as accepted in the course of the 
next year, and a ycnir after, the funds reijuircd were jiiuvidcd by the State, 
being advtinced frtun a public loan, in the same way as the Calcutta docks 
have been financed. On the 12th of March 1888, or a season in advance of 
the contract jieriod, the first vessel entered the new basin, which received 
the name oi' the Victoria Lock, in commemoration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. ITj) to the end of the financial year 1891-92, the sum spent on 
this (jock had reached Bx. 857,420. The relief thus aflbr(l(;d to the port 
trade may he ajipreciated from the fact that in the first year of its operation, 
the new iloc-k received 282 vos.sols, against 295 that entered the sister basin. 
Thouumber rose to 374 in the .season after, and 401 in 1891-92. A new 
dry dock was oiioned in 1891, after only two years spent in the construction. 
The Mody Bay estate was drained during the decade, and the landing-place 
there for coasting craft completed, in addition to other works, such as the 
reclamation of tlie useless basin at the AihiIIu Bandar, and the erection of 
warehouses and stores handy to the various landing-places. The grain 
market, too, on the Trust has been commercially successful, in addition to 
its convenience to the public. The, giuwth of the foreign shipping traffic 
in Bombay during the 10 years has been remarkable, if we include the 
native craft, rather in respect to bulk than to the number of vessels engaged. 
The latter is practically the same in both years, the former shows an 
incrcaiSe of 27 iior cent. 

As to Iho financial position of the Trust, it appears that the ratio of assets 
to liabilities is much the same as ten years ago, that is, it is now 106 to 100, 
whereas it was on the former occasion 103. The capital debt stood at 
Bx. 4,937,003 at*the beginning of the year, and at Bx. 4,931,768 at the end, 
with a revenue reserve of Bx. 155,740. The current accounts for the years 
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1882-83 and 1891- 92, which are compared in the following table, indicate 
the increased work done by the Trust for its increased inc^ome 



Head. 

Revaniie, 

Hraik 

j Expenditure. 

! 

• 

18B2-8.1. 

1801.93. 

1883-83. 

1891-R2. 

• 

Wharfaffti fees, ^c. 

Rx. 

Rx 

190,122 

Shore property - 

• : lix. 

37,1.53 

1 

Ry. 

41.047 

DockH 

. 

1()>,(114 

344,8.54 

Docks 

.58,070 

12r,,.5;i3 

Fort ■ 

- - . - 


I&..52.5 

Fori - - - 

1.5.973 

10.932 

Pilotage 

- - " ■ 

17.4MO 

17,804 

Pilotage - 

17,480 

17,801 

Others 

- . . . 

2.1«> 

12,720 

Hfciite 

13, m 

14.200 



1 


IiiteiTst 

lo-l,414 

211,990 



j 


Otherti 

- . 13,248 

i :ki.2oi 

! 

• 

Tutai. - - Rx. 

1 3ric.oso 1 

481.031 

1 

Total - 

- Rx. . 300,8.59 

! 4r>2,3!Ni 

i 


Tlui revenue of 1891-92 was higln^r than had been i>i’ovioiisly realised 
siric (5 the formation of the Trust, and the Itovenuo Keserve Fund was raised 
accordingly to Rx. 1 So,740. Low freights in Euroj)esont a good many more 
steamers to Bombay than in the year Iw'fore, ainl the dennand for Indian 
wheat in Europe, again, stimuIaUnl the i)opularitv of this port. About 02 
per C(‘nt. of the larger vt^sscls visiting tlui liarbour availe<l themselves of the 
dock accommodation, and, for the first time, the do(*k sidings that have been 
in existeime since the Ihdnce’s Dock W'as opened came into use; for rail- 
borne produce. Amongst other t(»pics, it is worth notice that the bye-law's 
of th(i Trust prescribe precautionary measures that have to be strictly 
observed by the men working under them, who art* mostly ignorant 
labourers. The n^sult of the supervision is that j)reventible accidents are 
rare, ami only 12 fatal casualties occurred in the yccar, of which three W’cre 
set down t(>*‘ heart disease and natural causes.’* New administrative offices 
wen^ completed, with (juarters for tin* permamuit (\stablislimeiit, and several 
minor imimoveimuds effected. 

The port of Karachi was put under a Board in 1880, as a sequel to the 
local Act 111. of 1879, which authorised the levy of certain landing and 
wharfage fees. 1'he President was to be the Collector of the <lisli*ict, with 
five nominated members- The port and pilotage funds, raised nmler an 
Act of 1870 , and the wdiarfoge fund above mentioned, but h»vied umler Jiu 
amending Act of 1882, (joiistituted the current resourct^s of the Bf)ard, with 
a contribution from the State, and the proceeds of a loan sanctioned for the 
construction of what is now known as the Mcrew(4lier Pier, in eoimuemora- 
tioq of a late (Commissioner in Sindh. The iinportaiuie of Karachi ha^been 
much raised of late years by the com])lction of tlu‘ Sakkar Bridge, which 
places the port in direct and unbroken communication with the great 
wlicat-growdiig tracts of iiorth-W'cstern India, of which it is now the hiain 
outlet. The extension of the wharf and landing accommodation was soon 
a matter of necessity, and the continuous di'edging that is necessary to 
keep the channels and approaches clear for large vessels, as well as the 
inadequacy of the jetty-room for coasting craft, led to a spc^eial investiga¬ 
tion of the circumstances by the Government of Bombay, with the result 
that it W 51 S decided that fresh works should bo undertaken, and that the 
Harbour Board should give place to a Port 1 'riist, established on the basis 
of that of Rangoon. The latter portion of the sc.heme was carri(»d into 
effect under the local Act VI. of 1886, and the new Board took office 
from the beginning of the fliiancial year 1887-88. Of the nine members, 
three and the chairman and his vice are appointed by the Goverriment; 
two are elected by the local Chamber of Commerce, and two elected 
by the Karachi Municipality. The improvement of the hard of the 
native jetty, the deepening and maintenance of the approaches, the con¬ 
struction of a new wharf and railway sidings, have been the chief works of 
the last five years. 
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The capital debt of the Trust amounted, on the last day of March 1892, to 
Bx. 240,764. Sanction for a loan of Bx. 200,000, to be raised in the open 
market, has been given, and the amount is to be spent on the extension of 
the existing wharf, to allow of four more full-sized berths, and on the pro¬ 
vision of an import yard, with warehouses, sheds, sidings, &c. The follojv- 
ing table relating to the last five ycara shows the expanding nature of the 
sphere of action under the tru8tee.s. In 1882-83, it may be muntioiied, the 
income was Bx. 37,375, and the disbursements Bx. 35,046. 


HKAD. 

1HK7-H8. 

1 18HH-H9. 

1889-90. 

1860-91. 

1 1891-ns. 


Kx. 


Bx. 

Ux. 

Bx. 

Rx. 

Uenenl Ilcvenne .... 

46.370 

57,7U9 

72.178 

74.307 

9^6»6 

Current Expend Ituro 

29,325 

36,182 

45,806 

47,631 

01,398 

RIJIUMiL’H - - - 

17,045 

2 

1,227 

26,373 

36,686 

44,398 


So. 

Tout, 

.Ve. 

7’ons. 

1 

So. : 

Tom. 

So, 

font. 

Jfo. 

Tons, 

etcanuTs. 

383 

311.587 

334 

381,403 

36H 

463,934 

407 

513,716 

470 

016,857 

Balling vtnwls. 

15 

8,739 

3 

1,793 

I 

191 

3 

774 

10 

:i,080 

Country craft - - - - - 

4,233 

159,327 

1 

4.139 

l.'M,745 

4,0)1 . 

13i:,0i;9 

4,095 

138,004 

4,385 

138,843 

Total .a- - 

4,530 1 

479,653 

4,466 

539,941 

4,380 ' 

601,094 1 

4.504 

641,404 

4,874 

749,789 

Average steamer tonnage - 

- 

1 1.105 

□ 

1,177 

- 

1.261 

r" 

1,376 

n 

1 lf393 


Venr. 

Income,* 

Hxpetiditurc. 


Bx. 

Rx. 

1888-89 

18,600 

11,804 

1MH9 no 

19,773 

37,599 

1890-91 

30,166 

40,055 

1891-92 

19,277 

36,635 

»Ex 

eluding biilimco. 


As regards the shipping, the two main points worth notice are the 
increase in number and weight of the steamers and the decrease in the 
former of the native craft. 

The Port Fund at the settlement of Aden was administered by the 
Resident up to 1889, but since the beginning of April in that year a Port 
Trust has been in imwer. The Act constituting it was first drafted ui 1886, 
in consideration of the growing importance of the trade there, especially 
as a port of transhipment and communication, in connection witli the trade 
of the Bed Sea and East Africa. Some of the provisions of the original Act 
wore not sanctioned by the Gk)vernor General, so modifications were made 
to suit the military character of the settlement and its other peculiarities. 

__As the Trust now stands, the Chairman is the first 

Assistant to the Be.sideut, and the members are all 
nominated by the Government. The finances of the 
Trust are .shown in the marginal statement. On an 
average, between 1,600 and 1,700 vessels, exclusive of 
coimtry craft, visit Aden annually, and some 900 
touch the island of Perim. The main current ex- 
l)enditure at the former, as at Karachi, is on account 
of dixidging. 

The opening balance in 1889 was Bx. 48,081, and at the close of 1891-92 
it was Bx. 14,007, the I'eduction being due to the heavy charges on account 
of dredging. 

The Bangoon harbour was placed under a Commission in 1880. As far 
back as 1876 the inconvenience caused to tho greatly increased trade with 
foreign countries, as well as to that by steamer and country boat on the 
Irawadi, by the want of organised management of the natural facilities of 
the foreshore, Uhd received the attention of the local authorities, and in 1879 
the Council of the Governor General passed the Act XV. of that year, 
appointing the Port Commission. The nominations to this Board are to 
be made by tho local Chief Commissioner, and not less than one-third or 
more tWn half are to be salaried officials of Ck>vemment, The Chairman 
and Vice-chairman are nominated by the Chief Commissioner, like the 
rest. The term of office is two years. The details regar^g the property 
vostod'in the Commission and the use they are to make of it, with the regu¬ 
lation of the fees and other chaises they are empowered to levy, are all on 
the same lines, on the whole, as in other Acts of this sort passed in connec¬ 
tion with Indian ports. 'The Act of 1879 was amended in 1892, ashasl^en 
noted in the preceding chapter, in respect to the connection allowed between 
members of tne Commission and the contracts of that Corpoi:atiom Jt may 

• be 
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■be mentioned that the approaches to the port and lighthouses in the 
neighbourhood are still under the superintendence of the local authorities. 


The property made over in 1880 was not burdened by any debt, so the 
Commission started with a balance of llx. i3,280. Their work bcgjin with 
tile construction of several new jetties and the improvement of the landing- 
places used in connection with the trailic by country boat. Much was done 
in the’samc direction out of ordinary revenue for the fir.st seven years of 
the Board’s existence, but in 1887 they successfully floated a loan of 
llx. 89,400 that had been sanctioned in the previous year by the Goverument 
of India, and took in hand more extensiv(s and costly works, such as floating 
stages or pontoon jetties for use iii connection with large vessels, an<l new 
wharves, and swinging moorings, with minor uiidertakiugs. In the first 10 
years of the Commission’s existence the value of the trade had incrcas(id by 
over 48 per cent., and the tonnage by over 70. In addition to the Avorks 
noted above, the Boanl has provided tramways and sidings along its 
wharves, and now buoys and lights for the approaches. Tlu; following 
statement shows the receipts and expenditure of the Board during the two 
years that bound the decade under revieAV:— 


Head. 

Receipts. 

' 

1881-8-J. , 


Port - - - - - I 

' 

llrlH 

1 

Itx. 

12,eU8 

Pilotage - - - . 

1 

1»,894 1 


Wharvoa 

j 


7,:»4a 

Docksi &c. - 

2.V17 j 

49,550 

Other* .... 

1 

20,403 

Tolal Current 

66^(1 1 

110,020 

Debt --- 

7,450 j 

1;),000 

Gra.nu Total - -j 

74.022 • 

126.280 


Disbursements. 


llKAll. 


1881 82 

1891-92. 



Rx. 

Ux. 

General Administration 


4,558 

3,348 

Pilotage - - - 


13,448 

18,703 

Wharves, &c. - 


8,735 

17,505 

Buoys ... 


1,265 

9.898 

River Police 


959 

2,017 

Works and Repairs • 


19,350 

35,888 

Otliers 


17,703 

20,886 

Total Current 


66,084 

114.034 

Debt - - 

i 

5,947 

11,028 

Grand Total - 


72,031 

j 

120,502 


The amoAint of debt oxitstanding at the end of 1891-92 was Hx. 79,404. 
The number of seagoing vessels entering the port was 931 in the first of the 
two years quoted above, and 1,284 in the last, and the tonnage has doubled 
since 1880-81, Avhen the Board began its work. 'I'he average tonnage per 
steamer, sigain, counting only the vessels engaged in the European trade by 
the 6 uoz Canal, rose from 2,122 to 2,716. 

The Madras Harbour Trust was established under Act II. of 1886,p{i.ssed 
by the Local (Council. Previous to this time the dues levied under Act VI. 
of 1882, which was brought into operation in 1884, were collected and 
administered by the State, through a Standing Committee and the Port 
Department. Of the former, three were members of the Local Chamber of 
Commerce and two of the Trades Association. Under the new Act the 
Trustees were, at first, eight nominated by the Government, of whom five were 
non-officials, and one was elected by the Trades Association aforesaid, since 
the Chamber of Commerce declined to delegate members, as it was not 
satisfied with the proportions allotted to the different sections of the com¬ 
munity. Next year the other Association was in default, apparently for the 
same reason. In 1889 the full number of ten was obtained, four elected, 
and two officials with four others nominated. The general objects iii view 
when the Trust was appointed were to facilitate the landing and sliipment of 
cmrgo, and to economise the resources available for the purpose, whilst 
simplifying and reducing, as far as possible, the charges leviable. The first 
requirement was smooth water whilst the vessels are being laden or unladen; 
the next, ithe improvemetat of the foreshore by bringing the railway into direct 

o.«j. h 4 communication 


Port and 
Hauikiur Trusts. 

• • 


Madras. 
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PoKTANo communication with the local tramways. The main undertaking for many- 
Habboub Tbostb. years has been the enclosure of a considerable space of smooth water by two 
long piers. In no other way is it reported to be possible to counteract the 
effects of the heavy seas that prevail for most of the year on that coast.* 
The harbour works were placed under special agency as far back as 1876, 
and fair progress had been made, when a cyclonic storm, in November 1881, 
swept away the work of months and even years in the course of a few 
hours. "Work was immediately recommenced, but on the formation of the 
new Board it was considered inadvisable to charge it with the cost of the 
repairs necessitated by the above misfortune, so the liabilities of the 
Trust began with the expenditure incurred since the end of March 1883. 
This amouutotl, in 1886, to Kx. 140,616. The privilege of borrowing con¬ 
ferred under the Act was exercised by the Trustees in the three following 
years, to the extent of Bx. 176,106. The original estimate of the harbour 
works was Itx. 570,000, but up to the end of 1891-92 there had been 
expended on it no less than llx. 1,164,737, the revised estimate being 
Ex. 1,238,339. There has been a good deal of discusshm regai'ding the 
point of the compass which the entrance ought to face in order to admit 
the least possible disturbance inside the arms of the protecting piers. 
After several Committees had considered the question in England, as well 
as in Madras, it mis decided to adhere to the eastern entrance, in preference 
to that more to the north. Some damage was done by a second cyclone in 
1887, but not to be compared in extent to that suffered in 1881. Never¬ 
theless, it tended to retard the progress of the work. In 1891-92 the 
receipts fell to Ex. 57,400, owing to shorter grants by the State from the 
Port Eund. The harbour duos, however, which form the chief income, 
showed an increase of Ex. 4,363. The expenditure of Ex. 48,854 included 
a largo refund to the Government. The tonnage, it may be mentioned, has 
doubled during the last ten years at this port, and the weight of merchandise 
landed or shipped at the pier and beach has been steadily increasing. 

Chittagong. k'or the Bengal port of Chittagong a Trust was estabEshed in 1888 , but 

its work did not begin till a year later. Previously the port funds were 
administered under the supervision of the district officer, as in Karachi. 
The Board started life with a balance to its credit of Ex. 6,796. Its 
receipts are, as a rule, somewhat less than that sum. During the year 
1891-92 the opening balance of Ex. 11,493 was reduced to Ex. 9,726, as 
the revenue was but Ex. 5,915, and the expenses amounted to Ex. 7,682, 
chiefly on clearing the harbour ami buying plant. The trade is very largely 
with other ports in the Presidency, but from 40 to 50 vcasels enter from 
foreign countries annually, and the opening of a railway between this port 
and Eastern Assam is expected to attract a considerable addition to this 
branch of traffic. The port lies 10 miles up the river, but the latter has no 
bar to obstruct navigation, though shoals higher up give trouble in this 
respect. 

Abatract of Trade In'estimating the relative importance of the chief ports too much wdight 

at the chief ports, jg jjqj jjg assigned to the returns of the trade of one or two years, 
but. the following table will serve to show the general position of each. 
The subject is one which is more appropriate, however, to the chapter on 
trade 


i 


Merchandise and Treasure. 

Shipping entering with 

1 

Fort. 

TiufKirfH. 

Exports. 

Cargo. 


1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

.1881^82. 

1891-92, 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx, 

Rx. 

Tone. 

Tons. 

rnlcutta - - - - 

25,739,833 

32,478,381 

38,894,877 

47,624,562 

1,088,591 

1.572,481 

bombsj^ .... 

1 37,053,018 

46,791,838 

89,298,128 

51,889,287 

1,949,852 

2,435,116 

Mfulms .... 

! 4,453,784 | 

7,060,162 

4,180,895 

4,685,772 

594,099 

1,199,782 

BanROOQ . - • . 

! 5,669,633 

10,135,828 

5,658,329 

9,041,989 

466,713 

905,209 

Karachi .... 

3,287,560 j 

6,965,710 

3,02.%368 

8,844,489 j 

260,489 

497,786 


' * It was proposed in 1868 to protect the roads by a long breakwater, bat in 1873 the dosed harbonr 
was substituted, to be formed by two piers, 1,000 yar^ *psrt, and 1,300 yards long^ endosing an area 
d some 260 acres. * 
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LOANS TO LOCAL COfil’OIlATTONS. 

This chapter may conclude with a few lines on the subject of the 
financial aid given from time to time by the State to Municipalities, Local 
Boards, and Port and Harbour Trusts, a matter that has received consi<ler- 
able attention dtiring the last few years. Previous to 1 K 7 B such loans \\ere 
made with some freedom to Municipalities and the other Cor])orHtions 
named above for works of proved utility and convenience to the public. 
In that year, however, the sudden fall in the gold value of silver 
necessitated the imposition of restrictions on such transactions, and the 
accommodation was giMuted only in cases of emergency, tho‘CoriK)ration 
being left in other circumstances to make its onm terms in the open market, 
under due supervision on the part of the State. 

The rule was relaxed in 1879, to some extent, in favour of small loans by 
Loeal Grovemments to the rural Municipalities, as it was fi)und that without 
some such concession it would be impracticable to carry put sanitary 
improvements and reforms. But the same objection to the stoppage of 
State loans applied, it appeared, to larger transactions, as it was found after 
a year’s exponence that loans could not be got in the oi)en iparkct save at 
very high rates of Interest. It was proposed, therefore, to enlist more 
directly the interests of the Local (rovemments in the administration of 
sucb advances as might be made in the above cases on the credit of the 
Imperial Government. Under the former system loans were maxlc only on 
the advice of the former, and through its agency, but, though irrecoverable 
sums were charged against Provincial resources, the interest duo was 
credited as an Imperial asset, so that the local authorities had not the same 
inducement to look after its punctual realisation. It was arranged, there¬ 
fore, after (‘onsnlting those concerned, that the difference between the rate 
of interest on these loans and that at which a public loan cun be obtained, 
which is always in favour of the latter, should be surrendered to the Local 
Governments, on the condition of their undertaking the whole resjionsibility 
for the a<huinistration of this branch of finance. * The new departure did 
not apply to the Presidency CoriKirations, as they possess, as we have seen 
above, a good public credit of their own, but in the case of other Munici¬ 
palities loans can, now be granted on strict adherence to the three conditions; 
first, that the works for which the loan is granted are those in which 
the State has a general, as distinguished from local, interest such as drainage 
and water works, not roads, bridges, buildings, and the like. Secondly, that 
tholoan is to be repaid within :tu years, except under sanction in special 
cases, and, lastly, that a Local Body having borrowed from the State, is not 
to burrow from any other source till it has satisfied the Local Government 
concerned that the sum lent as above, with interest thereon, is *duly 
secured. Thp loans under special provisions of the law, such as those to 
a^culturists for the improvement of their land or the purchase of cattle, 
for embankments and boundary marks, and the li|{;o, or to speial classes 
of encumbered estates, are included in the scheme, though with regard to 
them there twas no change of policy involved in the new rules. As to the 
transactions with Local Boards, District or otherwise, the case is different, 
aince, in their financial aspect, these Bodies, as has been indicated in the^ 
description given above in an earlier portion of this chapter, represent no' 
ttmre than an administrative arrangement of the State for the management 
cff.such items of public expnditure as the Local Government makes over to 
tttem, whether by law or executive order. As, however, the accounts of 
tfeiMe Boards are now separated fairly completely from the general State 
aeconnts, the objection to granting loans on the same terms as to Municipal 
Bodieil, practic^y ceased, and the twer are almost on the same footing. 

0 . 9 , ( R « * * • The 
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The following statement^ with which this chapter wiU close, summarises 
the above loan transactions up to the end of the period' dealt with in this 
review:— 





Sanctioneil 

Owing 00 Slat March 1602: 

Traninetlona durto 
180l->92. 

Protivci, tee. 



Amount 

of the Loan. 

To the State. 

To the Public. 

Borrowed. 

RepaML 

Iftdrti • . • . 



iPx. 

043,096 

Rx. 

663.860 

Ar. 

100,200 

Jbr. 

86^ 

13,341 

Bombay • . • • 


- 

10,710,000 

4,638,952 

4,866;i06 

384,760 

71,686 

Bengal .... 


- 


3,77«^ 

S,988,im 

646,797 

60,912 

North-VTost ProTincea- 


- 

464.673 

408,020 

14,710 

171,166 

91,802 

Pai\|ab . - - - 


- 

403,600 

306,735 

26,000 

4S,798 

0,670 

Central Provinces 


- 

111,600 

48,893 

41,900 

20,600 

2,737 

Amam . . 


. 1 

1,700 

1,063 

180 

— 

65 

Burma . . - - 


... 

680,704 

30,170 

426,664 

4,600 

96,336 

Smaller Provinces 


• 

67,047 

48.004 

— 

18,902 

1,720 

Grand T^tal 

- - 

- JU. 

30,619.464 

• 

9,928,780 

7,417,118 

1,308,768 

217.297 

^ rPrealdenoy Municipalities 
£ 1 Port TrosU - • • 

^ IdtherCorporHtl^ns 

. 

. 

1 

7.674,023 * 

1,417,604 

1 

4,746,420 

666,400 

67370 

- 

- 

10,824,168 1 


2,034,472 

601,376 

61,064 

• 

• 

2,120,373 1 

1,016,338 

686,220 

301,977 

97|413 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LITIGATION AND CRIME. 

In the last decennial number of this review a full account was given of the toioATioK and 
development, under British rule, of the system of administering justice in 
India, from the rudimentary and centralised form in which it was handed 
oyer at the time of the acquisition of the different parts of the country, to the 
widely diffused and highly specialised organisation that prevails at the pre¬ 
sent time. It is not proposed to reproduce the historical portion of that 
account on the present occasion, but merely to bring it up to date, prefacing 
' the summary of the changes of the last 10 years with a brief explanatory 
sketch of the general distribution of jurisdiction and control. 

Courts of Justice. 

The High Courts, established by letters patent, exercise their ordinary The High Coorte. 
origipal jurisdiction only within the limits of the Presidency towns, but 
through their extraordinary original and their appellate jurisdiction their 
^ control is complete over ali other courts of justice, whether civil or criminal, 
within the limits defined in their patent. l''o the three earlier High Courts of 
the Presidency towns, that at Alluhabsul for the North-west Provinces was 
added in 1866. In the Paujab, the same class of functions, though in a some¬ 
what restricted form, are performed by a Chief Court, which owes its origin , 

to an Act of the Indian Legi.slature, and is of the same age as the Allahabad 
court. In addition to the civil anil criminal work which alone forms the 
subject of the present chapter, these coiu'ts exercise jurisdiction in matters 
of insolvency, in testamentary cases and intestacy, and in admiralty and 
matrimonial suits. The High Couris are composcil of a Chief Justice, usually a 
distinguished member of the English Bar, of a certain number of puisne judges, 
some being barristers, others members of the Civil Service; and appoint¬ 
ments have been made, too, of advocates of the court, not being members of 
the Bar. In 1892 the .strength of these courts, including the four Chief 
Justices and the Chief Judge, was 32, out of whom six were natives of India. 

The only matters relating specially to their functions during the decade that 
call for mention at present are first, the investment with the powers of a 
Colonial Court of Admiralty of the chief judicial authority at the seaport 
towns of Karachi, Rangoon, and Aden, thus removing territorial limitations, 
and extending the powers of the Admiralty jurisdiction already vested in the 
Ui^h Courts. Secondly, in Madras city, the establishment of an additional 
civil court, with jurisdiction in suits and other proceedings of a civil nature 
not exceeding Rx. 250 in value, relieves the local High CouH of a consider- 
ablb amount of petty original work. Then, again, in the North-West; Pro¬ 
vinces, the High Court has been appointed the referee in cases from,Oudh, 
to which its jurisdiction does not extend under the letters patent, when 
there is a difference of opinion between the two local Judicial Cominissidhers. 

In. the Panjab some steps were taken by the Legislature to accelerate 
the disposal of work in the Chief Court, by increasing the powers of jud^^ 
when sitting singly, and by restricting the power of appeal to the limits 
observed in other parts of India. 

£s:cept in the case of Assam, which is under the Calcutta High Court,- in Judicial Oommi*- 
the tracts known as non-regulation, the highest judicial office is that .of 
Judicial Commissioner. In Rangoon, however, the Recorder has local juris¬ 
diction approaching that of a High Court, and has jurisdiction, also, over* 

^European British subjects in all parts of the Province, Upper and Lower. 

Hite appointment of a Judicial Commissioner to tl^e former division in 
'1890,( in addition to the one already in office in the lower, gave an oppor- • 

'^Iffitjr of assimilating^ to on important extent, the iq^ms of the two por¬ 
tions of as ^ill be mentioned a little later on. In Oudh, too, an 

Jndic^ was sanctioned^ in If 90, and in 1891 

spe^l^iiUi;^^ enabhsd the two to«8it together in casfts great impor- 

‘ . ica ■ ' tance. 
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liiTMAvioN iXD tance, with, as just pointed put, a reference tothp,iiie%hb(Hiriii^. Hteiit0^^ 
case of difference of opinion. Assutance to the^ Judicial Cqsunmicm^. in 
the Central ProvincM, where the increase of. litigiUion hm tl^wn .q^hch 
extra work on this'as upon the subordinate'coorts, was sanctioned tuu&r- 
Act XVI. of 1885. There is a Judicial Commissioner also in Sindh,.ipd 
one in Berar, who occupy much the same position as the 'correspcmding 
officer in the Central Provinces. Most of these appointments are held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, but with regard to the additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Oudh it has been specially provided that, a 
barrister of not less than ten years standing, who is also an advocate, of 
the High Court, and has a thorough knowledge of the vernacular langua^ 
of the locality, may, if he be the best candidate available, hold the office. 

Judge*. In the case of smaller areas of jurisdiction there is greater diversity 

of system and nomenclature. The general lines, however, both in the 
larger Provinces and in the more settled of the latter acquisitions ate 
fairly uniform. Each district, or group of districts, forms the charge of a 
judge, immediately subordinate to the High or Chief Court or the Judicial 
Commissioner, as the case may bo. In the district or group his court is 
the chief civil tribunal, and he also holds periodical Sessions for the trial of 
the more serious qriminal charges, which are committed to him by the 
Magistrates within his territorial jurisdiction. In the Panjab, between the 
District Judge and the Chief Court, comes tlie Divisional Judge. In Assam 
and the Central Provinces only two judges hold office, one for each of the 
valleys of the former, and, in the latter, one for the Northern portion of* 
the tract, or the Narbada Valley, and another for the Southern and Eastern, 
that is, the Nagpur and Chattisgarh divisions. In Bombay there are joint 
or junior judges for certain tracts, and a certain number of assistants, 
with varying jurisdiction, most of .whom are now graded with' the 
corresponding rank in the Revenue branch of the aubninistration. Berar 
has but one judge in addition ta the Judicial Commissioner. In Burma 
the pacification of the Upper Division has afforded the opportunity for 
assimilating the local system there to that which has been found to work 
well in the Lower Division. On the appointment of a Judicial Com^ 
missioner for the former. Commissioners of Divisions were empowered 
under Regulation VI. of 1890, to act as Sessions Judges, whilst under 
Regulation VII. they exercised the same functions in civil cases as their 
colleagues in liOM'cr Burma. In both divisions the non-regulation 
svstem prevails, and a good deal of civil litigation has to be disposed of by 
the Revenue staff of each district, so that the local authorities considered 
it inadvisable tO dissever the controlling officer entirely from this important 
part of the duties of his subordinates. The main distinctiop between the 
law as it now relates to the two parts of the Province is that the local 
administration is empowered to withdraw from its operation any tract in 
Upper Burma where the state of the country renders it necessary to forego 
the delay involved in committing serious charges for trial before other than 
the local responsible officer. The Deputy Commissioner, therefore, in 
tracts thus notified will exercise the powers of a Sessions Judge. 

Sabwdinata ' In Oudh, the separation of judicial functions from executive, except as 

JadgM. regards magisterial powers, was effected in 1890. Next to the District 

Judges, in the Regulation Provinces and the others in which the> same 
system is obseiVed, comes in civil matters the numerous class of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, divided into several grades, through whose bands p^sea 
the* great bulk of the litigation of the country. In some Provinces oiih?w 
these again there are ‘'Mnnsiffs’ courts, whose jurisdiction varies firpm^petty . 
willage cases in Madras and some parts of the Deccan, up .to. .a' maximum 
of Rx. 200 under the Bengal, Assam, and North-West Provb^ .'Courts Act 
All these ue under the control of the District Jud^. .In the -C^tn^) 
Provinces,'where the' system is under gradual reform M/ offiiQsrs. become... 
available, the work o^.the Subordinate Judges fialla ffioittly tb 
ordinate Bevenoe offiberi Above these aro the Asfi^tant i^ltetript 
with the Deputy Commissioner as Dhi^t 
C6iUh)li8sioher.jfU^>n intermediate coqyt 
is' jr^hed. The lower grades of 
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with c<wwapchi^j6t powers. In U]^r Burma, below the Deputy Com- i.itwatioh and . 
niiesioiier-eoDiti the dourts of the subdiviaional, the township, and the circle Crime. , • 
officers Wepectlvely. Revenue cases are dealt with, as a rule, in India proper, 
by the executive subdivisional officers, but in Bengal the subordinate civil 
' epurts take cognisance of rent suits. 

Another class of Courts that has been found of great servicp is that of Presidency SmaU 
Small* Cau^s, first established in the Presidency towns as far back as 1850, Cause Courts, 
though the powers with which these courts are invested and also their 
procedui^ have been revised on several occasions by the legislature. The 
main object of their existence is the facilitation of the disposal of cases of a 
comparatively simple nature to which the procedure aud agency of the 
IDgh Court in the exercise of its ordinary original jurisdiction is unsuited. 

The. most important feature of the Small Cause procedure is its finality. 

The record is as short as possible and there is no appeal in minor cases. 

The Act of 1882 was scrutinised a year or so ago with a view of finding out 
the points in which revision was necessary. It appeared that the law itself 
W(wked well, and in two of the Presidency courts its object was fulfilled 
effibiently. In the third, Calcutta, the delays that formed the subject 
of some complaint seemed to the GovernmCent to be remediable by modifica¬ 
tion of the rules framed under the Act rather than by alteration of the 
law. A few changes, however, were proposed, aud those have been adopted 
in a Bill now under consideration. An appeal is to be allowefl in suits 
of more than Rx. 1,00(1 in value, and definitions are introduced rendering 
it impracticable in future to obtain indirectly a decision of this court on 
questions of title, towards which attempts were continually being made in 
violation of the obvious purposes of the Act. It was proposed, too, to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court in Madras, so as to. 
relieve the High Court of some of its less important work, but on further 
consideration an additional court was cstabli^cd under Act VII. of 1892> 
as has been mentioned in the chapter on Legislation 

The same principle as is involved in the Presidency courts of this class PtovineW ««■«» 
has been extended to the interior. In some places Small Cause Courts havo.c*uae Couru. 
Veen specially established, but, as a rule, the special powers conferred, on 
such tribunals have been vested in selected subordinate judges, or, under 
more recent legislation, in the District Judge himself. By Act IX. of 1887 
the former law, dating from 1865, was amended. The jurisdiction of the 
above courts in regard to certain classes of suits was a matter of doubt, so 
it was determined to legislate on this point and to specify the classes of 
suits that were excluded,, in place of attempting to include the whole body 
of cases in which jurisdiction was delegate<l. Furthermore, the powers of 
District Judges in respect to revision of the judgments passed by the 
subordinate courts was enlarged and better defined. In the Central 
Provinces, it may be mentioned, Act IV. of 1890 was passed to enable 
the^ Assistant Commissioners who are invested with Small Cause Court 
powers to get some of the suits falling within those powers off their hands 
into the court of suboi'dindte officers equally competent to dispose of them 
were it not for the provisions of the Provinciu Small Cause Court* Act 
of 1887. 

The Madras Civil Courts Act, passed by the Governor General in Council Recent lection 
m 1885, tended similarly in the direction of facilitating the disposal of the jifeeting 
work before the ordinary courts. Under it a judge can bo authorised to sit ‘ 
beyond his local jurisdiction. He is invested, also, with Small Cause . 
powers to a certain extent, and the Munsifs, too, can receive the'same 
. ad^tion to their powers within narrower limits. In.the previous year, ^ 
ogidni the Panjab Courts were remodelled by legislation, the Act of 1877 
beiio^ repealed and re-enacted, to suit the new scheme of judicial agency 
tiiiu ^tribution of the work. The amendments in the Bengal, Assam 
eo^liilqxth^est Province Courts Act of 1887, repealing the Itengal Civil 
1^1, are also worthy of note.- In the first place, patrer is 
i thii Government to . extend the jurisdiction of selected 

vidued at not mOre than Rx. 200. The High Cdm% again, 
cognisance by subordinate judgeiS and .Muiiaifis.of 
'Succession Act 6f iSOfi aiid the t^bate and 
'a' b.^ ■ Administration. 
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Administration Act of 1881. Ilnalljr, the value^ctf Small Cause SUltS; tflticlt. 
a Mnnsif is competent to try is raised from Rx.*A to. Bz. 10. .Tlie 
Civil Procedure was amended in 1888 in several important jmiticul^ 
respecting which doubts had arisen in the preceding ten yei^ Tbeee,re^. 
in the main to technical points and ne^ not, therefore, be sp^i^ly * 
mentioned here. Taking the recent legislation on the above subjects as a 
whole, it will be found that its general tendency has been to take advantage 
of the marked improvement in the quality of the agency now availai&le for 
judicial work by delegating ta lower grades some of the powers hitherto 
vested in the higher officers only, so that, as the former are much moio 
numerous than the latter, justice may be placed within easier reach of rural 
litigants, whilst, on the other hand, the release thus effected of the superior 
courts from a portion of their less important work enables them to give more 
attention to the revision and general control of that of their subordinates. 


' In regard to the trial of criminal charges, the High Courts exercise 
original jurisdiction within the Presidency towns, with the control and 
supervision of the procedure of all the Sessions and Magisterial Courts. 
throughout the regulation Provinces and Assam. The Chief Court in the 
Panjab has much the same powers so far as revision, appeal, and supervision 
are Concerned, and so have the Judicial Commissioners in provinces where 
they hold office. The District Judges, too, as has been remarked above, are 
also the Sessions Judges in their charges, and have plenary jurisdiction, 
save that their sentence of death has to be confirmed by the High Court or 
Judicial Commissioner. In the Non-Kegulation tracts whore this office is 
not yet fully extended, the Divisional Comiuissionor officiates in the above 
capacity. There are a few exceptional cases, such as were mentioned in 
connection with the reorganisation of the jurisdiction of Upper Burma. 
The magistracy is divided into three grades, each with its specified powers. 
The District Magistrate is th*e same as the District Revenue (Officer, and has 
the disposal of the police, and .social powers in regard to certain cases of non* 
judicial action. All other magistrates within his jurisdiction are subordinate 
to him. The lowest grade of the regular magistracy can fine up to Rx. 5, and 
'imprison up to one month. The next, or second class, has powers of fine up 
to Rx. 20 and imprisonment up to six months, and the first grade up to two 
years, and fine up to Rx. 100 . For certain offences whipping is authorised, 
but the power to order it to be inflicted is not the invariable accompaniment- 
of the lower grades of jurisdiction. In the Presidency towns there are 
magistrates appointed under special rules and with special procedure. 
Cantonments, too, are supplied with a magistrate of their own, as well as 
most of the larger to^s. In many towns, too, benches of magistrates . 
relieve by their gratuitous efforts the local officials of much of the petty 
work in connection with sanitation and municipal work generally. In the 
rural tracts, too, men of position and intelligence are often appointed 
honorary magistrates, whilst in some parts of the coimtry restricted powers 
are conferred oven on selected headmen of the principal villages. lit all 
such cases the work of every month is recorded and sent up for scrutiny by 
the •District Magistrate, .that of magistrates of the first class is then 
forwarded by him to the Sessions’ Judge, if there be one, and by the latter 
to the High Court or Judicial Commissioner. The Code of criminal 
procedure, re-enacted in 1882, and since amended in one or two points, 
provides ample moans of obtaining by appeal or revision.a thorough inquiry 
mto each case. During the last 10 years there have been a few alterations 
' in both this and the Penal Code, the more important of Vthich were 
mentioned in a previous chapter. The jurisdiction of the magistrate. 

• over European British sulgects in certain cases, and the raisi^ of the age 
of consent, are perhaps the topics that have excited most coihment during . 
the period under review, but in both cases the ferment scarcely extended, 
beyond Bengal. ' 


The judicial system in force.ih most parts of British Jndgi» includes a teiy. 
extensive right Of appeal and application for revisioa|. Rven m ma^iter^ 
inquiries disposed of summarily nirther cOnsideiUti^ ismit beyoimvreai^*^^ 
and Small Cause Court decisions, so far as. the !je<nnrm is; not ineonsiftliii: 
iritii the object., of the Act, am subject to w; 
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■ certain caseB. The appeals from the lower civil judiciary are generally LmexTioN anh 
heard in th^ fiitet instance by the District judge, or one of his more 
experienced ittbordinates, and from him an appeal lies to the High Court, 
or the tribunal that supplies its place. TheMagistnfte of the district hears 
the appeals from his subordinates, though, as a nile, where the district staff 
is hifiy manned, there is generally one, or even more, of the first-class 
magishrates duly empowered to fulfil this function within the sulxlivision. 

The district magistrate, however, usually keeps this branch of work a good 
deal under his immediate supervision, on account of tho means it provides 
of judging of the competence of his subordinates in the discharge of their 
magisterial duties. 

From this general outline of the distribution of judicial functions m 
India, we may proceed to tho review of tho amount and nature of tho work 
that comes within the cognisance of the various tribunals, beginning with 
litigation of a civil character. 

B.—CIVIL LITIGATION. 


The general distribution of the work does not vary materially from year b.— Civil 
to year, so the marginal statement, which refers to the returns of original biTioATios. 

jurisdiction for 1891-02, maybe selected 
for comment. Tho original jurisdiction 
of tho High (Jourt is exercised on com¬ 
paratively few occasions compared to 
the work done on the other side of these 
tribunals. Out of the 1,990 suits insti¬ 
tuted under this head, Bombay leads 
the way with 732. ('alcutta shows 100 
less, and Madras 402. Most of the rust 
are from the Kecoi'der’s Court in Burma. 

Under tho head of District Courts are 
included the Divisional tribunals of the 
Panjab and the higher courts of Burma 
and tho Central Provinces. The classi¬ 
fication, it may be remarked, is that 
returned by the provincial authorities, and is based accordingly on the local 
distribution of work. Thu range of suits in these courts, therefore, varies 
from 400 in Assam to 22,700 in the I’anjab. We then come to the lower 
courts. The work of the unpaid is fbund chiefly in tlie l*anjab, whore tlie 
honorary civil judges entertained nearly 11,300 suits, and 2,000 were 
similarly returned from the neighbouring Province. Villagp courts arc in 
operation mainly in Madras, where over 58,000 suits are credited to them 
against 6,000 in Bombay, where the institution is confined to tho tract in 
vmich the Deccan Agricultural Relief Act is in. force. In Lower Burma, 
tOQ, about 23,300 suits are found under this head. Small Cause 'Court 
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procedure seems most difliised in Benj^al ami Northern India. In the 
former over 42,000 suits were instituted in the year in question, and ip the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces, 35,000 and 54,000 respectively. Bombay 
- follows at a long interval, with 18,400. Tii Bcrar this mode of pro¬ 
cedure is adopted in more suits than are filed in the ordinary course. 
The Presidency Courts of this class show remarkably uniform results. 
Bomb^ returns 29,500, Calcutta 26,000, and Madras 25,000.' Looking at 
the diffwent populations of the three cities, it seems that Madras holds the 
summary procedure iu highest estimation. Finally, there arc the paid sub¬ 
ordinate tribunals and we revenue courts to be considered. As to the. 
'latter, out of 326,000 suits returned, no less than 268,r><l0 are from the* 
North-West Provinces. It is true that rent suits are nearly as numerous in 
Bengal, but they are disposed of by the civil subordinate courts. The 
latter, taking tho country as a whole, entertained 69 per cent, of the total 
uumbw of suits jnstituted, and the revenue tribunals, over 17^. l^eaving 
on one side t^e revenue litigation, which is^ilmost confined to one Province, 
it will be found that the lower stipendiary civil tribunals entertained from 
•' 68 per sent <of the total in Assam and Goorg, to 67 per ceftt. in the North- . 
West Piwviikees, where^ as we have seen, &nall Cause Court procedure is 
Oi^. . ‘ . *B 4 getting 
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getting naturalised. In Upper Burma the pr<^rtion is 88, and hi tlte* 
Lower Division of that Province, assuming that the village courts represent 
much the same class of suit, 64. In Madras, Bombay, and the Panjab the 
percentage is about 0B, and rises to three-quarters in the Central Provinces, 
and to 81 in Bengal. In respect to original jurisdiction, therefore, the 
above ratios indicate hpw important a part is played by the subonlinate 
judge in Indian litigation. < 

This is almost as apparent when wo come to consider the money value of 
the bulk of the suits filed. This value has, no doubt, shown a tendency to 
increase during the past decade; but, as the marginal table shows, it is 

still remarkably low. The general total 
gives, of course, a more uniform result. 
The proportion of suits less than 10 
rujK'es in value fell from 23‘6 per cent, to 
21 08, whilst the next grade, that between 
10 rupees and 60 rupees, increased its 
proportion from 45‘4 to 46'4. The third 
class of suits, of the value of Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100, fell slightly, from 16'10 to 16*07. 
The two next classes rose considerably. 
That relating to suits of between Rs.* 100 
and Rs. .iOO in value was 13*18 against 
12 *66. Between this and the next group 
in the classified table there is a very 
remai*kablc gap, and the actual numbers 
fell, in 1881, from 178,600 to 17,900, and 
in the last year from 227,911 to 24,884, 
iliminishing to the cud of the table. Thus 
there were in the tjvo years respectively, only 2*22 ami 2*49 |»er cent, of 
the suits valued at more than Rx. 60, and less than a third attain *to even 
one-tenth of that value. In two Provinces only, afid those the smallest, 
does the percentage of suits less in value than Rs 60 fall below 60, and 
in all the larger Provinces, except Bombay, the ratio apjjroaches or 
exceeds 70. 

A point that may be briefly treated in passing is the relation between 
litigation and population. There is so much diversity in the character of 
the suits brought in diflerent parts of the country that comparison is only 
practicable within broad limits. The marginal table gives the mean number 
of suits instituted by 10,000 inhabitants of eachof thelaiger Piovinces, but, 

as rent cases arc so markedly more prominent 
j in Bengal and the North-West Provinces than 

elsewhere, it is advisable to exclude them from 
consideration altogether. The exclusion at once 
deposes the two Provinces concerned from their 
position in the list, since it is the'land that 
apjioars to breed most of the litigation in those 
parts, and 65 per cent, of the suits on the 
Court files of the North-West relate to rwit. 
In Bengal the propirtion is but 38. Discounting 
all this, it is certainly contrary to preconceived 
notions to find the Panjab so far ahead of what 
are popularly supposed to be the more litigious 
parts of India, and the explanation ij^ms to lie 
in the fact of the former being at present thinly 
peopled, but with wide-smead credit; whereas 
under the land system of ^n^ and the North- 
West Provinces there has sprang up a dense 
population amongst whom credit is compara¬ 
tively restricted to those whose rights in the 
land are more or less protected agahiBt entnoahh- 
ment. This, however, is little more than coiyeoture. Itawill be noted 
that the proportion is low in an undevelo^ coiditry like Assam, but 
to rise amongst tenant-proprietors as in Madrae, %inbhy, and Berar. > Tito 
Cental Provinces stand high, owing, popsibly^ in s<»ae degree, to difltoaaeee 
in classification of suits relating to land. relative Ipfiueiioejttf. Ilige 
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tradinR centres, ageiB, lias its weight, in several of the Provinces, where a b.— oiru 
good deal of the litigation is concentrated in commercial circles. Com* 
paring ^ hut year quoted in the table with the first, it seems t^t litiga¬ 
tion has almost exactly kept pace with the growth of the populatimi, if the 
ndiole country be taken into consideration. In Bengal, the North-West, and 
Bmn^y, there is a slight increase, which cannot be accounted for, as in the 
ease of Cooig, b;^ a decrease in the poorer classes of the population. On 
the whole, aUowing for possible differences in grouping or recording gener¬ 
ally, the tendency to litigation is probably much where it was 10 years 
back, and it is to this conclusion that the relative increase in the number of 
suits, other than those concerning rent, appears to point, for it approximates 
to 9 per cent., the growth of population in the tracts in question being 
about 9|, and this inclusive of the rapid filling up of the wilder tracts, 
where the crop of litigation is at present immature. 

The next topic to be discussed is the nature of the claims filed. The first Sob)«eta of 

_year for which the current system of '**‘***^- 

classification is available is 188&-6, 
but for the initial year of the decade 
the data regarding particular classes 
of suit are on the record and have 
been extracted, accordingly, for pur¬ 
poses of comparison, 'uie mar^uial 
table gives the relative proportions 
of the main groups. The general 
coincidence of the two later years is 
worth notice. The divergence is 
chiefly in the direction of the substi¬ 
tution of written contract for other 
agreements and the growth qf rent 
suits, a matter which affects mainly 
Bengal and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. StW, if rent litigation be 
excluded, the proportion of suits on * 

written contract rises to 45^, and 
that of all suits for money or move- 
able property, from 62 per cent, to 87. 

The different distribution that prevails throughout the Provinces is best shown 
in a general proportional statement, such as is given below for 1891-9^:— 
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‘ fiMt point that will attract attention, no doubt, is the weight lent by 
j and tile North-West Provinces in pulling down the general proportion 
** of SuHas on Wrbten contract, since with the exception of Burma, they tiie 
Ofil|''>two items that &11 hdow the mewi of tne countir as a whm But 
when tiM revenue suits ere set aside, the proportion orthe abqve class of, 
snftiklie«%oBl and 64 per cent, respectively, which is &r above the general 
pco^^NntloRi;'' ‘ flbS jniua may be said of the Central Provineesi^ where 
< S firaia 
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from 41*3 per cent, the subtraction.of the rent aoite nUses the figure to 4lt,- 
In Assam and Madras the .diflbreuco made ia hnt insignifict^, and in 
Bombay it amounts to 5 per cent. only. Thus it is in Burma alone that the 
practice of suing on bond falls materially below the general proportion 
and this is counterbalanced, to some extent, by the Mgher ratio />f 
the suits not on bond and for goods sold. In spite of the far greater 
prevalence of instruction amongst the men in Burma, as compared tmh the 
rest of the country with which we are now dealing, the use of paper has made 
but little way in rural tracts, and perhaps the customary black-lacquer 
board used with a steatite pencil is not found suitable to commercial 
transactions, or else the debtor’s word before witnesses is held to be as 
good as his bond. There is little requiring special remark in the rest of 
the table, except as regards the difference in the nature of the suits brou^t 
under the head of rent nr revenue. In Bengal, where such suits constitute, 
as has been seen above, 38 jH‘r cent, of the whole, the bulk consists of 
suits for aiTears, with few ejectments, whereas in the North-West Provinces 
the former average about a quarter of the whole, and the latter nearly a third. 
In Assam, the Panjab, and the ('entral Provinces the tendency is in favour 
of the Bengal pnicticc. In Madras the suits are of a different character, 
and the majority seem to be bused on claims to annual agreements or leases 
of arable land. In Bombay, with the exception of a few thousand suits for 
arrears, with or without ejectment, the reveniui cases arc usually those 
'rogai'ding the right to immediate pos.session of laud or. other immoveable 
property, liable to final decision by a regular civil tribunal, and are only 
brought under this head by reason of their trial by the subordinate revenue 
authority of the subdivision. There is also one other point of importance 
which is only mentioned in the return for the Panjab, namely, that in that 
Province, out of 271,400 suits, no less than 112,200 were brought by the 
money-lending classes against the agricultural. To appreciate the bearings 
of this fact it is necessaiy to note, also, that in this Province,the ratio of the 
suits for immoveable property is the highest in India, excepting that returned 
from Upjior Burma, where revenue and rent suits do not appear on the list. 

So far the only suits'that have been considered are those filed during the 
year 1891-92, but when the actual work done by the Courts in that year 
comes under review it is necessuiy to include the suits that remained 
undisposed of at the end of the preceding year, as well as the corresponding 
muuber bequeathed by that under review to its successor. * In this way, 
thb tribunals had before them 2,002,664 suits for disposal, as compared *with 
1,617,483, ten years back, and 1,953,252 in 1890-91. The following table 
shows, in a general way, how they wei*e treated. It will be observed that 
about 12^ per cent, remained over at the close of the year, and that this 
proportion is sightly in advance of the corresponding figure ten years ago. 
Except in Bombay, this feature is common to all the Provinces, though the 
difference in some is so small that it need not bo specially noticed. The 
widest divergence is foun<l in the case of Berar, and next to it ini the 
accumulation of work come the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
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Bnt^uo'tr that the total amount of work before the courts has been shown, b>- omi. 
it is viseless to treat ftirther 'of the ^rtion of which they were nn&ble to 
dispose within Oie period under review, so the following remarks apply 
only to the suits that were actually removed from the list during that (we. 

The folloWine statement, accordingly, gives the percentage in 1891-92 of 
each head under which an order of dispasal was passed:— 
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In the case of the total for all India the corresponding figures for 1881 
are added, and as usual where such large iiuinhers are concernetl, the 
tendency to uniformity is singularly apparent. For example, the propor¬ 
tion of the cases that an* settled by compromise, or not brouglit into court, 
is nearly identical in the two years. Judgment by confession has gone back 
a little, and the same may bo said of arbitration in favour of the plaintiff, 
and tho suits he gains after contest. On the other hand, he stands in a 
far better position as re^rds the suits decreed in his favour when the 
adversary does not put in an appearance, and this last is, perhaps, the 
mo.st striking feature of tho return The plaintifl’s chance of getting a 
decree, owing mainly to the increase in the proportion of cases passed in 
his favour in the absence of the defendant, has risen from about 6 to 1, 
toi7 to 1. A few general remarks on the provincial details will suffice 
to supplement the table. Suits withdrawn without 4rial are relatively 
most common in Lower Burma and Assam, and compromise, in the, same 
Provifices, is in disfavour. On the contrary, the Bombay litigant‘is at 
the bottom of the list in respect to the former way of disposing of his case, 
and at the top of it as regards compromise. In the Panjab, both are in 
favour, and the result is that this Province heads tho roll on the combi¬ 
nation of the two, and is followed by Madras, where the bias is very 
sK^htly in favour of avoiding trial. As to judgment by confession, the 
only observation* required is to (loint out the remarkable difference between 
• Berar and the rest, the nearest to its ratio in this small Province 
Itolng that in the neighbouring tract of the Central Provinces. In Ben|^ 
attd Assam this mode of settlement is at a considerable discount.. We 
then reach the largest item of the whole, though it does not hold this 
position in all parts of tho country. In Upper Burma, for instance, it 
m fan ittferior to the contested suit; in Berar it falls short of both 
lattop and the confession, with which, possibly, it may be in some 
cases confined. Of the larger Provinces, the Paiyab shows the greatest 
contempt for this method of letting plaintiff off without a run for their 
mxmft ma the other band, in Bpngal nearly 40 per cent ^ tim suits 
op. . 8 3 are 
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«re thus treated, against only 21 per cent, contested. In Aaaan, too, at • 
in Bombay and Madras, it exceeds the contested in its proportion to tito 
whole liti^tion of the year. As far as the proportion cS contested suits 
is concerned, the two extremes are occupied by Bengal, where the figure 
is only 21 per cent, as above stated, and Upper Barma, where, in the 
present circumstances, it is just double that proportion. Less than a 
quarter of the cases disposed of are contested in Madras and Bombay, 
and only just above that fraction in Berar. <> The |^end 
aver^ is about 26 per cent., which is exceeded in Assam, the Antral 
Provinces, the two Northern Provinces, and, as just remarked, UjTer 
Burma, which is in close proximity to its sister division. Arbitration, as wiU 
have been seen from the above table, is by no means a favourite mode 
of procedure. In the few cases in which it is tried, so far as the returns 

S o, it seems more favourable to the defendant than a contest, a fact which, 
aving regard to the general character of the litigation, may account for its 
avoidance. In Madras, where alone there has been a considerable number 
of suits thus referred during the last four years, the award has been 
a^nst the plaintiff in more cases than in his favour, whereas in the case 
of contested suits, it appears that the average percentage of those in which 
he won was 72'8 in 1881 and 75*8 in 1891. The ratio varies, indeed, 
between 67 in Assam and 78 in Bombay and Bengal,^ and in Madras it was 
in the year last named, 74*6. Reverting to the table'given above, it will be 
seen that the defendant has most in his favour, numerically speaking, in 
Upper Bmma, and least in Bengal, as in the case of contested suits just 
noticed. It is impracticable to allocate the provinces in regard to the 
success of their plaintiffs, since it is uncertain what part, known to be a 
considerable one, of the cases compromised or withdrawn did not practically 
result in their advantage. 

There remains the question of appeals. As has been pointed out in the 
first section of this chapter, the Indian forensic system includes abundant 
provision for obtaining revision of the original order passed by the lower 
courts. The following Table, which deals with the figures of 1891-92, shows 
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the advan^^ that is taken of this opening in respect to the deoisidimi ^ 
the four chief classes of tribunals. Appew, it ihonld be mentiemed, tiMt" 
are ntumed as having been transferrM to courts k proviiMes other tkaft 
that m which thd|y were lodged, are not tskmi into eonsidetotiott la*'^ 
latter^ as they are probably induded In Jlie *m>rk tihe fonner. 1 
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firom miweDaiidoiift orders, too, are omitted, and only those frcmt decrees 
s1lo^1nl. It appears that, on the whole, two-thirds of the work was disposed 
of in some ww or other. The reyenue courts, having comparatively simple 
issues befi>r4 thmn, got through over three-fourths, and the district courts, 
other than those in the highest grade, were but little behind. The higher 
the gntde, the higher 'the proportion of arrears In the district chief 
courts tjie ratio of arrears was 30 per cent, and in the Presidency and 
other courts of superior jurisdiction only one-half the Work was achieved. 
But it is clearer, perhaps, to show this branch of judicial work in a pro¬ 
portional form, so the following Table includes, with the results for 1891-92, 
uiose for 1881 and 1886, all given in ^rcontages of the total number of 
appeals before the courts, or else of that number minus the balance left 
ovw at the end of the respective years. 
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It presents, on the whole, rcmaikable regulai ity between the three years, 
when taken for the country at large The proportion of appeals to the 
total number of suits befoie the courts is almost uniform, with a slight 
tendency to decrease. This feature is most marked in the case of the 
larger Provinces where the number of appeals is still the highest, that is, 
in Bengal, the North-West and the Panjab. The tendency lies in the 
opposite direction in Madras, the Central Pro\inces, Burma, and, to a 
higher degree, in Borar. As to the disposal of this class of work, the bias 
is in the same direction, on the whole, and with the decrease in the pro¬ 
portion of appeals there is a diminution in that of the numbeV disposed of, 
except in J^ngal and the Panjab. The decrease is most marked in .the 
Noru-West Provinces, Madras, Bcrar and Assam. We may noyf leave the 
gross number of appeals behind, and consider only those disposed of by the 
courts. In the case of those, it appears that the tendency is to find Ihe 
original judgment bettor grounded than it used to bo ten years ago, for 
whereas only 63 per cent, of the judgments brought beforo the courts were 
then confirmed, in 1886 the ratio rose to 60, and now stands at 61. Of the 
larger Provinces, Bombay and the North-West exceed this average, and 
Assam and Lower Burma, of the smaller. But, looking back to 1881, the 
widest difference in the proportion will bo found in the Pai^jab, 18*6 per 
C6nt« Berar, 167, and Bombay, 11 *3, with Bengal; 1*6, and Madras and the 
Notw-West Provinces, about 3, at the other end of the scale. In respect 
to the reversal of original decrees the decrease in the proportion is nominal 
for the whole country, but in Berar it is decidedly large, and no other 
Province shows anything approaching the difference there found between 
the 18$} find 1881 ratio. It is to be hoped that the decrease is a sign of 
the intprevem^t of the w<mk of the lower courts. In 1881, the highest 
pereentaige of oasep in which the original decision was upset was found in 
Burma,'Where the same feature is observable ten years latef, but ip Imha 
proper given ]^e to the PanjsB in this respect, and Bombay, 

ap. ' s *3 ’ where 
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,wliere there was least distwbance of original deteroSs, 

Madras and Assam. The last section of the staiei^ent ihclhdes 'ti&e i^es) 
in which the decision was modified, with the slightly smaller' nhniibiSr 
of instances in yrhich the application was rejected, and df those in wM&h 
the appeal was remanded for further inquiry. These miscellaneous ways of 
disposmg of the business have apparently decreased on the whole, ^1^ 
tively to the number that came before the courts. The diminution in the 
TOOpqrtion is very marked in Bombay, the Panjab, Berar, and the Central 
Provinces. It is very slight in Bengal and Burma, and the rate has' 
increased a little in Madras and the North-West Provinces. Bejjections 
seem more numerous in the three large provinces of the north and east 
than in the rest of the country, where modification composes the bulk of 
this item. It seems hardly w'orth while to enter into further details of the 
variation in litigation from year to year, more particularly- as the totuins 
show that the general tendency is towards the maintenance of a general 
level. As so much of the business of the courts is provided by the agri¬ 
cultural classes, and the amounts involved are so small, it is obvious toat 
the character of the season must make some difference in the numbhr of 
suits filed or other proceedings taken by the creditor class, but the analysis 
of the returns with the view of ascertaining to what extent this cause is 
operative in a particular year is a matter for local experience, and seldom 
finds a place even in the provincial review of the annual results. Another 
cause for increased litigation in Upper India is the revision of the settle¬ 
ment of land revenue, which is usually accompanied by a crop of suits 
instituted merely to ascertain the respective positions of the landlord and 
his tenantry under the new conditions. In the North-West Provinces, for 
instance, there was a decided diminution in the number of suits filed in 
several districts where it was distinctly traceable to the completion bf the 
settlements. In the Deccan, again, the Agricultural Belief Act carries 
with it a varying amount of litigation which would otherwise have been 
brought on to the file in the regular courts. In J 891 the number of suits 
brought under this Act before village tribunals was about 6,000, against 
7,200 in the preceding year. The total number of suits of all kinds before 
the courts was 2,002,000 against 1,953,000, but the value decreased by 
Rx. 2,163,700. The year before, again, the number was higher than in 
1890, but the value considerably less, and .so on. To bring these figures 
into this review without adequate explanation of the variations is tanta¬ 
mount to throwing into text what is already available in a form handy for 
reference in the Statistical Abstract, and, as observed above, detailed 
explanation is beyond reach. It is as well, therefore, to pass on to the next 
section of the subject. , 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


"Looking merely at the number of charges laid, it would seem as though 
the proportion of crime to population were exactly equal to that of C^l 
litigation, withdrawing the revenue suits. In the year 1891 there were |n 
ea^ case 60 suits or charges to 10,000 of the population, the only<BfferendB 
being that the tendency of the former has been to remain statibpary, 
wheireas the latter inclines towards an increase, since in 1881 the pro* 
portion was 55, and in 1886, 59, only. But on further exapiinalaQn tMs 
apparently high criminality in a great degree disappears. It is necessi^^ 
in the first place, to eliminate the charges that are absolutely withte 
foundation. In the case of civil litigation, a false claim is attend^ ydth 
some^ considerable expense, but a report to the nearest pofice station coi^. 
nothing, , and, a summons from a Magistrate's Court yei^ little. ,Tit^. 
tgain, thero are numbers of cases in which a chaise under tWahnit^,^^!^ 
is preferred in order to obviate the necessity, .^:t^e ^e of the 
bf a suit for jK^ssion or dkmages. 

cases in which conjugal relaHb# at^ 
category.-^ithus, to 
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brought oro thrown out as coutaining no grounds for investigation by Orihsamd 
criminal authorities, and onlv 71J per cent, are brought to tri^l. Omitting CmmikalJowics. 
for the moment the latter class, and considering only the “ true cases,” as Tra* Oim*. 
they are technically termed, we find the proportion to the complaints 
varying from 68 per cent, in the Paiyab to 96 in Upper Burma, and 93 in 
the liOwer Division of that Province. In India proper, the ratio is highest 
in hlad]^, where it reaches 95 per cent., including all classes of charge, 
and it is above the general mean of 84, in the Central Provinces, Ruigal 
and Bombay, of the larger Provinces, and below it in the North-west 
Provinces, Assam, and Berar. It is necessary to explain that the propor¬ 
tion of true cases is by no means a certain indication of the prevalence of 
crime, since it depends a good deal on the personality of the officers who 
have the power of decision of this point, and it is natural for the police, in 
cases in which they are directly concerned, to endeavour to get struck off . 
as false, a complaint in regard to which they may have failed to discover 
the offender. Of late years, however, the scrutiny of the magistracy of the 
record of such cases has been, by the .special instructions of the Govorn- 
ment» more strict than before, so it maybe assume<l that the proportion, at 
least so far as the whole of India is concerned, is fairly representative of 
the actual facts. The oxtraoidinarily high proportion of the cases struck 
off in the Panjab, indicating that little more than two out of every throe 
charges brought have any foundation, is borne out, to some extent, by other 
statistics which will be discussed later on in this section. On the whole, 
if we take the true cases only, it will bo found that they reach a proportion 
of 40 per 10,000 of the p')pulatiou in 1881, and 44 in 1891. Of the larger 
Provinces, Lower Burma heads the list on both occasions. In respect to 
some of the others there have been changes of classification of crime which 
obscuse the comparison, and the addition to the roll of municipal cases, 
again, tends in the same direction. But Bengal, Madras, the North-west 
Provinces and the Paujab, all maintain an even ratio, allowing for some 
increased efficiency of police action. In Berar and Assam there has been 
a slight retrocession in the proportion. In the Central Provinces the 
proportion has gone from 37 to 24 in 10,000, a movement which, like that 
from 41 to 85 in Bombay, is evidently duo to change of record, not of the 
habits of the people. 


The next point for consideration is the class of crime that comes upon duttetw of th« 
the charge sheet. From one point of view there are two sections of "*•“** **^"*“*^‘ 
offences. First, that for which the police are empowered to arrest without 
a warrant, which is technically known as cognisable crime; the second, 
non-cognisable, or that in which the police can only take action under 
magisterial authorisation. To some extent the division is in accordance 
with the gravity of the offence, but not invariably, as in certain classes of 
crime there is obviously no need for the police to' intervene on their own 
responsibility, and in others the responsibility is divided on administrative 
grounds. Nuisances, for oxhmple, appear in all three categories. On some 
occasions they are neither suddenly caused nor immediate in their results, 
so that they are approached through the magistrate’s initiative. In otlier 
cases, the action of which complaint is made falls within a municipal bye¬ 
law, so the case is brought before the magistrate by the Corporation, and 
^e TOlice only serve process on the parties concerned. Finally, a large 
number of these cases are noted by the police whilst the offence is still hot, 
andan example can be made summarily. Of the more serious offences, forgery 
falls into the second category, and so do false evidence and bribery on die 
relatively rare occasions on which they are brought into court, and offences 
rating to marriage, which are by no means rare, in some parts of the 
country at least. Interchanges between the two classes are occasionally 
ma^ when the Criminal Procedure Code is under revision, with a view to 
ftnrtherina the more prompt discovery or disposal of the charge. Thoiu^ 
the aefcofu numbers of chajges differ considerably from year to year, as we 
following tables will show, then* relative proportions ore fairly uniftHrm, so 
the retmnw. 1891 may be safely used for purposes of comment. In ^at 
year, oijLt or some 1,301,100 offences reports, 56 per cent. Come under the 
heed'oe c^giuaable^ and 44 are classM a« non-cognisable, Tanbtg the 
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atm jum •• former into consideration first, the actual number of cases reported aiK(er 
CBiioMiL Jvn-icn. the chief heads are given in the following statement for several years 
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According to this return, the number of cognisable charges has been 
steadily rising for the last tl years, though, if we take the items 
separately, it appears that only house-breaking and nuisance manifest 
this tendency. In the rest there are periodical fluctuations. But it is 
worth while to examine this statement in a proportional form. As it 
stands, it shows one charge of this class to every 340 of population in 
1880; to every 327 in 1886, and to every 298 in 1891. For purposes of 
comparison, however, it is safer to take, not the charges, which are 
Oonmtioiia. influenced by a great number of conditions, but the convictions, which, 
though they vary considerably, are subject to fluctuation less in extent and 
on more uniform lines. The following table, accordingly, gives the per¬ 
centage of < each of the above-mentioned offences in which a conviction 
followed the charge, on the total number of convictions passed in cognisable 
cases for the years selected In order to confirm the opinion above- 
expressed, that the judgment of a court is less liable to fluctuation than the 
tendency to bring a charge, the percentage of convictions are added, and 
those, on the whole body of crime, if not m all cases on the individual 
offence, show but insignificant variation. In 18b0 just under 43 per cent., 
and in 1886 just under 44 were convicted; whilst the figure for the last 

vear of the series falls a little short of both:— 

• 
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PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF INDIA, 1891-92. 

. It is difficult to assign to the decreased proportion any special cause, obihk and 
such as the increased reverence for the technical side of the law, or the Ckwinal jurhs. 
greater efficacy of legal practitioners in harmony with the spread of their 
employment. For the present, it is enough to notice that tne results for 
all the three years agree so for as to show the highest ratio of conviction 
in the less serious cases, such as nuisance, vagrancy, and rioting. The 
other column of the statement are more I'elevaiit to the subject imme¬ 
diately before us, namely, the prevalence of the more serious offences. 

Out of the total number of convictions passed for cognisable offences, 
a proportion varying between 66 and 73 per cent, fall under one 
or other of the offences specified in the table, the tendency being in the 
direction of their increasing preponderance. But it must also be noted 
that'in the three years, 29, 34, and 41 per cent., respectively, of the totsd 
number of convictions were passed in cases of nuisance, and that this is 
the only class of offence that shows a decided and steady increase. It is 
true that rioting and minor offences against public tranquillity tend in the 
same direction, but the movement is of the very slightest, but the rest 
oscillate considerably. If nuisance and viigrancy be deducted, the more 
serious offences are reduced to 34, 30, and 33 per cent, of the whole. 

Taking a few of these separately, house-breaking, with which is included 
house-trespass with intent to commit an offence, comes next in relative number 
to theft, but the proportion of convictions is the lowest in the list. It 
appears, therefore, that the chaige is too often made somewhat recklessly. 

It is one that is easily brought against anyone who may be reasonably pre¬ 
sumed to have intimate knowledge of the complainant’s promises. It 
covers, too, the disposal of moveable property, the loss of which happens 
to be temporarily convenient, and is useful, according to the ideas of a 
portion of the community, in other respects. Thefts, again, are peculiarly 
difficult to prove in India, where the property thus obtained is by no means 
easy to identify, owing to the tendency to uniformity in the use of orna¬ 
ments and household vessels, and the habit of hoarding cash, and of dis¬ 
regarding the numbers of currency notes that may fall into the possession 
of the travelling public. In many cases, too, as was mentioned above, the 
question involved is purely one of title, and the charge of theft is brought 
with the view of recovering the property in dispute. Cattle lifting is most 
rife, so far as British territory is concerned, in Sindh and the South-West 
Panjab, but there arc numerous cases of a less organised cliaracter in the 
North-West Provinces, where in a season of scanty rainfall it is the 
practice to turn loose the weakly cattle on to the village waste on the 
chance of their picking up a mcagi'c livelihood thereon. In this Province, 
therefore, the distinction between theft and the misappropriation of stray 
animals is an important one, and on investigation the number of charges 
that can rightly form the subject of magisterial inquiry is reduced far below 
that of the cases first reported. Rioting, again, is a charge of a very com¬ 
prehensive character, and includes the ordinary disturbance of the public 
peace consequent on the participation of the neighbours in a doidcstic 
grievance, which is natural amongst a people that live chiefly out of doors, 
to the serious conflicts between religious bodies in the principal cities. 

Since 1885, when important festivals of the Musabnan and the foahmanic 
forms of faith happened to come into chronological coincidence, disturbances 
of tl^ sort have been necessarily more frequent, irrespective of other and 
local causes of dissension. The most serious rioting however, between 
these commimities has taken place since the close of the jieriod to which 
the returns under discussion relate, and will be mentioned in the review for 
1892-93 or the succeeding year. We thus* reach the residuum of murder, 
gang-rnhhery, and serious oflcnces against the person, such as culpable* 
homicide not amounting to murder, hurt with dangerous weapons and other 
grievous hurt, and so on. Those last are of a miscellaneous nature, and all 
that need be said of them is that they have increased according to the 
retium of convictions in a considerably higher ratio in the decade than the 
murders, and that the lesser amongst them arc by far the most numerous, 
as is only to be expected. They were proved in only about 9,000 instances 
in 1880, and in 11,900 in 1891. Murders were reported in the proportion 
of one in. 111,7H the ^rapuktion in 1881, one in 90,941 in 1886, taking 
ag. * T the 
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the meau incresise of the flvc years as a guide, aud one in 86,000 in 1891. 
Hilt it will have been noted tliat only from 37 to 44 per cent, of the cases 
are proved against the accused, so that the three ratios, if convictions only 
bo considered, become one to 253,908, 270,931, and 232,240, respectively. 
There has been, no doubt, a considerable increase, though the proportion of 
convictions has fallen, as above stated. It is worth while to snow the loical 
distribution'of this otteuce in the three years selected, along with the con¬ 
victions and sentences of death. This is done in the following statement, taken 
from the Statistical Abstract. 

Munneu Cases. 
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The year 1885 is substituted for 1886, because the details by Pi’oviuces for 
the latter are not at hand. 80 far as reported cases are concenied, the 
North-West Provinces stand first, though in 1885 the Panjab outstripped 
them. But in convictions the latter fell below. Bengal land Madras come 
next, the latter showing superiority in the matter of convicted cases. 
Buma, consiilering its s 2 )arse poimlation, comes very high in the list, both 
in the I^jiper and Lower Divisions. On comparing the return of convic¬ 
tions with that of cajiital sentene,es, it apjieai's that in 1880 , not counting 
Burma, where, as in 1885, more peojile w'en' sentenced than convicted, 74 
per cent, of those convictiHl were sentenced to death. By 1885, with the 
same deduction, the proiwrtiou had fallen to 48, and in 1891 to 43 per cent. 
The anomaly in the Burma return is not explained in the record, and it 
may possibly be due to sentences deferred from the previous year, though 
its recurrence is I'emarkable. Taking the three years together for India 
proper, the mean percentage of those sentenccfl to death is 55 on the 
number convicted of murder. This jn’ojjortion is found in the Punjab. 
In the North-West Provinces it rises to 56, in Bombay to 64, and in the 
Central Provinces to 69. On the other hand, in Bengal it is 51, and 50 only in 
Madras. The return deals, it should be remembered, with sentences only, and, 
from a separate return, it appears that the order was finally carried out in 
373 cases, or 85 per cent, of the fonner. • 

The last of the oftenccs in this class that we need consider is that of 
dacoity, or gang robbery. This, it may be exjilained, means, in the eye of 
the law, that five or more [icrsous were concenied in the offence. Here, 
again, as in the ca.se of cattle theft, we find two grades of operation. First, 
the fortuitous'Coneurrence of the requi.site number of men to rob a house 
or string of carts, and so on ; and, secondly, the attacks of organised bands, 
often well armed, and under specutl leaders. The former generally break 
out in a season of scarcity or high prices of food, and the offences are 
pmbably isolated from each other, if, that is, the police are in an efficient 
state. ■ The second and more serious form of gang robbery is more fitftd in 
its prevalence, and the first essential to its success is an efficient leader, 
aud the second, jHirhaps, the proximity of one, or better still, several, Native 
States, across the frontiers of which the band can effect its escape to' a 
distance from the scene of its last exploit, trusting to the clashing of juris¬ 
dictions and the general apathy in such matters of the rural popidation, ^ 
get a fair law.* in some cases, again, the occurrence,of those outbre^i 
is due to the disturbed state of the country, and the presence of. .thb 

* requbite 
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• requisite lawless element in the community as in Burma in 1886-S9. Wo 
must put, however, the so-called dacoities of tljo last-named Province into , . 

a claiw by tliemselves. These occurrences, in fact, were not, cortectly 
speaking, robberies at all, but part of a regular system of guerilla 
n^are that broke out under several influential members of the late king’s 
militaiT foi*ce, on the dispersal of the latter aft«!r the occupation of the 
countiwby the British troops. Similarly, in the bower Division of the 
Province, the disturbances on the bowlers of the newly-acquired territory 
formed a favourable bed for the reception of the seeds of rebellion that were 
sedulously scattered by emissaries froui across the frontier to the east and 
north. The origin and development of the movement were thus entirely 
political. The standard of revolt was actually raised in Shwegj'in, one of 
the eastern districts, by a leswler of a religious owler, and a few succcsstul^ 
j-aids on villages in the neighboiirho<Kl served to «li8seminate the spirit of 
unrest throughout tlie Province. Large bauds under recognised leaders, 
ravaged a good part of the country, and wore not put down without 
recourse to military ai<l. By the middb' or end of 1887 all but two districts 
had been restored to tranquillity, ami then began the sporadic outbreak of 
crimes, accompanied by violence, that really bore the character of the ordinary 
gang robbery. The gangs perpetrating these offences were small compared 
to those of the previous two years, of local origin, and relatively restricted 
operation, 'rbe suppression of these fell within the scope of oixlinary 
police duties, and, after the exjieriencc! gained sigainst the more formidable 
opiwsition of tho original armed bands, the civil force .succeeded m reducing 
this class of crime to its normal limits. In Upper Burma, too, the military 
TKilico dispo.sed of most of the gangs with their leaders within throe years 
of tho outbreak. As regawls the prevalence of gang robberies in the rest 
of India, the following table shows that in the eight years .selected, tho 
position’in the list of the several Provdiiccis is fairly maintained. It may as 
well be explained that betwiien 1880 and 1884 the retunis for Madras are 
not available, iior is there a general return for 1886. 
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Exclutlinit the figures tor rJfper Duniia, whore miUuiry opei HtioiiH were in progreso. 


In point of numbers, gang robbery is far move frequent in Mmlras than 
in any other Province, and next to it comes Benu^. In the North-West 
PrdvinC6s this oflfencs is committed to hji extent tnnt places the Province 
between Bengal and Bombay or the Panjab. But it appears from tho 
details given in the annual returns that dacoity in the south is a very 
different affair, as a nil$, from the crime with which the allministration has 
to grapple in tho North-Western apd Central Provinces, or on the frontiers 
o.g. T 2 of 
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of Bengal. In Madras, whon the offence is not committed bv wandering 

0 8 of foreigners from the north, or by a few members of uie formerly 
^ »tory classes, both of whom are fairly well known to the police, it is 
traceable to casual bands of the lower oiders of viUage menials, who have 
been driven to this expedient by a continuance of scarcity of grain, which 
last is sold, accordingly, at unusually high rates. Only one or two remlarly 
organised bauds are mentioned, and these are found inainly along jme hill 
sides on the North-eastern coast. In a few cases the attack in question 
was proved to be merely the outcome of a feud between neighbouring 
wealwy proprietors, and, but for the opportunity taken by the myrmidons 
of the rival magnates to remove such valuables as came in their way 
during the operations, would have been more fitly classed as rioting. This 
last form of the so-called gang robbery is prevalent, too, in Bengal, where 
not only the landed interests are involved in disputes, but in one or two 
districts there seems also to have been a temporary strike against the 
indigo-planting indu.stry, which was appeased, after some disturbance, by 
conciliatory measures’ on the part of the leading planters. In Behar, again, 
there have been one or two seasons in the last ten years that had the same 
effect on this form of crime as the corresponding circumstances in the South 
Deccan, and caused a marked increase in the number of attacks upon 
houses and travellers. The 'organised attempts to obtain possession of 
cattle that were being removed to the .slaughter-houses of the larger towns, 
which have been so prominent since the close of the decade, had their 
precursor in a similar attack that took place in the Shahabad district in 
1889, in connection with the propaganda of the Cow ProttiCtiou Association. 
But the most serious foms of dacoity, in the true sense of the term, were 
those in Midnapore and on the eastern and northern frontier, where the 
offenders had behind them the pi-otection of the swam})s of the western 
delta, in the one case, ami of the hills of Tipperah and Nepal, in the other. 
Fortunately, in both parts of the T’rovinco, the local leaders were caught 
after a season or two, and, as is u.snal in such circum-stances, the followers 
resumed their position in .society under a more reputable foim of livelihood. 
Before passing to the returns for the North-West Provinces and its neigh¬ 
bour to the south, it is worth while to [H»int out the distinction between 
Bengal and Madras and the other Provinces in respect, to the character of 
what is returned as gang-robbery there, as indicated in the return «)f con¬ 
victions for this offence. I’lie mean ratio of convicted to imported case.s, 
excluding Burma, where conviction for some years took place otheiwiso 
tluin in th(5 courts of justice, Wius 24 2 )er cent, during the eight years to 
which the return relatesr In Bengal, however, it averaged but 17; in 
Madras but 18, and in Assam, which, in this, resembles Bengal, the per¬ 
centage was 19. In the (’entral Provinces the dacoitios are lai’gely the 
work of organised bands, manned chiefly by members of the hill tribes of 
the neighbourhood under well-known leaders. During the decade the hero 
of the.se exidoits M'as one Tatia, a Bhil by tribe, of whom there are tales of 
chivalry current from which he was in life dignified by such titles as the 
Indian Rob Roy or Robin Hood, though his end was less honourable 
thaiT that of those worthies. The success of the police against these bands 
has been of late above the average, and they have secured the conviction 
of nearly half the cases sent for trial in the eight years. When we come to 
the North-West Provinces, we find that this offence, apart from mere riots 
accompanied by the forcible removal of property, has, on more than one 
occasion, broken out during the decade with exceptional violence, though 
happily, the closing years of the period in question have seen nearly the 
last or it in its more serious fom. It appears that unless continuous 
supervision of a stringent character is maintained, there is present every 
element that is likely to ensure a brilliant, though probably a brief, career of 
successful outlawry. The criminal tribes indigenous to the Province are 
unusually nuiherous, though the density of the population around them 
obscures this fact. The population is agricultural to a remarkable extent, 
and, from the conditions of viUage life in India, distinctly tunid of co-operation 
with any one outside their own community in extiipating a common evil. .The 
Province is bordered on the north, west, and port of the south by native States, 
where, till a new departure was made last year on the side of the chiefs, the 

leaders 
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leaders of the bands of dacoits roamed at their will, full twenty times feared aho 
■ ffor once they were respected by the community at lai^, which was Crimisai, Jrmc£ 
obnoxious to their vengeance in case of betrayal. From the Nipal tarai, 
still more from Gwalior, Dholpur, and the northern states of Bundelkhand, 
these leaders marked down their quarry and made their raid on it, only 
to disappear in the course of the night. The revival of these attacks began 
in 1884, and continued, with the help of the increased robberies of travellers 
and carts which followed the bad seasons of the intermediate period, till 
last year, when most of the leaders had been either killed or betrayed. In 
1891-92 no less than three of the more renowned were disposed of in 
Central India, and the year before, a well-known Meerut freebooter also 
met his fate. The j^ercentage of convictions on reported cases was 327, or 
about the same as in Bombay, where the dacoitics were not, during the 
period under review at all events, of a like serious nature, though probably 
more truly gang robberies than their cognomen in Madras or Bengal. 

Speaking generally, the frequency of the ordinary raid of this sort, and 
certainly the continued immunity of the organised bands, is to a great 
extent due to the apathy of the villagers, i>r their aversion from giving 
timely information to the authorities, so that for months, and not only in 
the wilder parts of the country, a proclaimed offender will probably live 
on the fat of the land within a few miles of a strong police force in pursuit 
of him. Another feature in the case is the existence not only of the 
known criminal tribes, who ai’c pretty well under surveillance, but of the 
classes that furnish, as a sort of traditional black-mail, the contingent of 
village watchmen and similar servants of the community, since in this class 
is to bo found all the raw material for a suocc.ssful dacoit, all that is 
wanted to make his qualities available in that capacity being a leader, an 
unsettled state of the country-side, and, luscessaiily, some slight relaxation 
in the administration of the police, or a decrease in that force either 
numerically or in efficiency. 

A few lines of comment are now required as to the fonns of offence in Minor offmew. 
which the police cannot act on their own responsibility, but upon warrant 
or summons is.sued by a magistrate. These constitute, as has been said 
above, some 44 per cent, of the reported crime of the year. The returns 
are so uniform, on the whole, that those for 1891-92 may servo as the 
gi’oundwork for the folloAving remarks. Out of some i»()2,3(M) case.s, then, 
it appears that nearly a quarter arc municipal prosecutions and nuisances 
under the Penal (kslc, other than those requiring urgent action through 
the police. Miscliuif, in its various forms, constitutes about 5 per cent, 
more. Wo then reach the large class of which insult, assault, and hurt aru 
the principal member.s. Of these tluire are 4.5 per cent., so that for all 
other offences of this sort, foi’gery, perjury, cheating, and the like, some 25 
per cent, remains. In this residuum, again, it seems that a not inconsidei*- 
able portion is taken up by disputes as regards marriage, a fertile source of 
dissension in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and the Panjab, wTiere 
these cases numbered about 4,(M)0, 4,890, and 5,100, respectively. It is not 
worth while to spend much time over the more trivial offences, but*the 

marginal statement serves to show the 
difference between the provinces in 
respect to the three principal charges 
brought, assaiilt, hurt, and insult. The 
three are taken as a single aggregate, and 
on this is shown the relative frequency of 
each charge. It is needless to add that 
the figures bear but little relation to the * 
results of the trial, if tho ctiso proceeds 
to tliat stage. First, then, it appears 
that the peaceful Burman contents him¬ 
self, or perhaps we should add the other 
gender, .with abuse to a far graater 
extent than the other races. Assault, it 
may be explained, technioally means the 
show, not the use, of criminal force, and 
hurt, of the ordinary description here in 
T 3 question, 
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question, is a step beyond assault. To this pitch the Btinnail does not 
often rise. On the ouer hand, the Bombay offender, being once rousecb 
wastes little time in the exhibition of criminal force, but straightway advances 
to its application. It is much the same in the North-West, except that ho 
seems to be more in the habit there of announcing that he is about to 
begin actual warfare. But in Madras and Bengal, still more marhodly in 
Assam, abuse is accompanied by action, though the action seldom extend.s 
as far as contact with the adversary's person, or even to the projection of 
missiles with suiKcicnt preci.sion of aim to justify tho moro serious chai^ge. 
It is curious, at first sight, to find the Panjabi below the average in causing 
hurt, but probably the issue of a quarrel amongst the rural or moi'>e 
turbulent communities of tho frontier province more frequently finds its 
billet in tho section of the charge-sheet that has been dealt with above. 

Tho next topic with wliich this chapter has to deal is the working of the 
Criminal Courts. The following tabic .shows the number of persons under 
trial during tho year IH91-92, which will .serve to illustrate the matter in 
hand as well as a more extended survey :— 


Numukk of Persons under Trial in the Venr 1891-92. 
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Magistrates. 






PROVINCB. 


Village 1 


^uboniiiiHte Courts. 

_ 


Sessions 

High 

and 

Total. 


Courts. 

-i 

>. 1 

1 1 

1 1 

.5 
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.§• 

iZ 

Benches. 

•w 

3-5 

E.S 

Courts. 

Chief 

Courts. 

f 

Bengal 


- 

mi 

u/m 

205,480 

46.780 

2.516 

3,818 

187 

270,48.3 

NArth-West ProiiiKeii 



10,807 

.">,704 

144,620 

28.074 

(;,649 

4,702 

6 

203,122 

Panjnb 



0,400 

17,073 

140,422 

14,737 

1 8.100 

1,227 1 161 

101,210 

Central Provinces 


- 


».836 

27,600 

0,193 

1 2,628 

311 


48,.367 

Assam 


1 ^ 

I ^ 

1,697 

17,7!B 

- 

1 1,660 

2.34 

3 

2U21 

Madras 


18,281 

10,006 i 

269,187 

48,472 

43,003 

2,766 

220 

423,3:11 

Bombay 


4,268 

11,705 

18,686 

163,110 

0,622 

; 26.042 

2,203 

142 

236A87 

Berar - 


- 

3.6A1 

- 

14,634 

1,406 

626 

202 

16 

21,016 

Ajmer - 



- 

a.123 

4,660 

41 

' 438 

188 

- 

8,380 

Guorg and Bangalore 



- 

- 

5,2(;9 

.VTnx 

i 712 

38 

-• 

0,227 

Lower Burma 


- 1 

1 

135 

0 

62,416 

10,18H 

4,212 

1,054 

4.3 

08,066 

Upper Barma 


1 

- 1 

19 

- 

20,1.39 

1 .197 

2,182 

464 

33 

|3,224 

India • - 


2.1,046 

43,786 

64,529 

1,101,066 

17A.»M 

100,088 

i_ 1 

17.977 

917 

1,526,622 


The above statement needs but little comment. The bulk of the original 
work is done by the stipendiary magistracy of the subordinate grades, and 
a good share'bf the rest is taken by the honorary and bench magistrates. 
The time of the superior courts is taken up to a great extent, as in the case 
of civil work, with the disposal of appeals and applications after trial, as 
wdl as with the duties of scrutiny and reference that have been referred to 
above. 

If we consider the number, not of persons brought to trial, but of the ca^ 
a great difference will be found between that reported and that which 
makes !its appearance on the court’s record. A little was said above 
regarding the proportion of “ true ” cases, and it was mention^ that 16 per 
cent, of the charges made were struck off during the preliminary urmti- 

S tion. The; proportion sent for trial falls to 71^ i>er cent. The province 
ow astonismdlg variations in this renpect. For instance, in Ajmer 87f, 
had in Burma over 80, are thus forwarded, whilst in Assam only 46, and in 
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he Panjab but 64^ reach the court. The avoi'age in llengal is 60, whilst ckimr and 

in the North-West Provinces the general mean is Cmiiiral Jcitice: 

Mwut- touched. Madras stands high, with nearly 90, helped, 

PAovrao*. possibly, by arrears. But, on the whole, the work is 

.. nearly all got through punctually, as is proved in the 

Bengt). . - • w marginal table, which gives the percentage of arrears 

on the total for trial. The general average is under 
- Ml 2 per cent., and this figure is liot reached except in 

con»«i pmvinom - 1-7 the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bengal. Con- 

jtodm - - - . M siderable stress is Laid on promptitude in the dispatch 

Boiob»y • 1 M of magisterial work, and with the strict scrutiny 

i!?nn periodical returns dealing with the subject, it 

x„,., ■ • • ^ jg proiiable that the arrears shown at the end of the 

year, amounting in all tu little more than 30,0(M) 
persons imder tfial, represent the usual proportion of remands for fresh 
witnesses or for the defence, and other incidents of an inquiiy which it is 
the desire of the governments to reduce to a minimum. 


pi'iriMitugv 

AcquiUiil. 



1881 . : 

1 

Pui. 1 

DMI ; 

1891 . 

Iji-uglll * 

68-3 

67 *fi 

39*9 

32*6 

Nurlh-Wflst Proviiin-H - 

66*6 

53*1 i 

43*2 

46*2 

I'.iiijiib - - - • 

48-8 

11*8 

S 1 ‘U 

68-1 

(Vntnd Provinces - 1 

64*4 

58*3 

36 -U 

11*3 

A^Huni • 

67*7 

60*0 

3 K'C 

39*7 

Madms - - i 

65*9 

48*2 

42*5 j 

91 8 

Ikiillbilt 

4 !I -1 ! 

.' 19*9 

.Mi -6 

cu-o 

lU-nir . - - - 

62*6 

4 .V 8 

4 lih 

63*9 

Ajiiicr - - - - 

44*1 

ris)*v 

56-1 

39*8 

CirirK - - - - 

42*1 

26-6 

67*8 , 

731 

lAuver Biinuiv 

6 tVK 

61*7 

33*7 

38*3 

rppor DuTiwi 

- 

67*2 

1 

31*8 

IMMV ' ■ - 

57*6 

j 61*6 

41*9 

48*2 


As to the disposal of the cases actually tried, the marginal table shows 
that in 1891 about half the persons tried were convicted, whereas, 10 

years ago the proportion was 57^ per 

; ."i.o.^uu.g,or i “ ■ cent. In the latter year the ratio 

' '’or?hSJlj'bn«ihr! fell below half in Bombay, the 

PKuviscK. i toTrin). , A.t,mtir.i. Paujali, Ajmcr, oud Coopg. In 1891 

."IT”'" I ,.«• same result is found in the same 

_number of provinces, but Berar has 

Ifi-Uglil - - - - 68-:i «7*fi 30-9 32-6 takeu the place of Ajmer. The 

Niirlh-Wflst Provliirea - 8tf*6 53*1 i 43''i 16*2 difference in some cases is very 

Panjnli . - - • 4 d -8 -IPB 5PU 68-1 striking; t lo rise in Ajmer, for 

(VntnU Provinces - i 64’4 58*3 3r»*0 41-3 examp e, and the fall in Bombay and 

• .17-; WO MS M-7 Coorg. The correspondence in the 

. I M-o 488 ! 4a-6 ; 518 cxtont of tlic fall ln such diverse 

- - 4!i-i -is-a i »o-« parts of India as Assam, Madras, 

n.,„r . . . . 6j-« 4.V8 i 4«8 53» Bci'ar, and the Central Provinces 

Ajmer . ■ - 4vi so-v ; 55, 3i)-8 uvo US reitiarkablo as the steadiness 

(•u..n! .... 43-1 we ; 57 « i 73) of the ratio in Bengal and the North- 

WH «i-7 ! 33-7 3*1 West Provinces. It is not easy to 

rviarimnw - - - 071 \ - ' 31-8 find foi' the change a cause that is 

; — • i- —— — likely to prevail over so wide a tract 

57-5 I 514. 4VB 48-1 Uniform consequences, 

TuciuiUng tiowe comniiktcii or refrm,! to oHior trtbuimK f hc Standard of evidcuce may havo 

risen, or the inaccuracy of in¬ 
formants, or, again, th(‘ increased employment of legal advisers may have 
tended to reduce the chauces of conviction, but none of these ai‘e distinctly 
« .set forth in the annual reviews of the provibcial 

I work, and, indeed, it is only in using large numbers 

intervals that the difference appears striking. 

PlUlV INC*.. 

The appellate work does not help in the solution AppeAb, 
i tlrSii. of the above question, for, though there is a tendency 

•.— -j ■ for the number of appeals to rise in the pro- 

1 JW.K 111 - - - • vinces where the ratio of convictions is highest, 

x«rth-wmtPr<.v)biiM - 1 ^ jg nccessarily the case, other things being equid, 

A.ij»b... - W5 jjjyg^j.jably so, and the marginal table shows 

c«rt<*ii>»vHH8* Ill ^ Panjab, where the convictions are less 

Amm .... M number of accused, the prtmortion of • 

ji«..4a..... ,4 appeals is the same as in the North-West Provinces, 

itemuir . . 4 0 ^bere the former ratio is 63 per cent.; and here, in 

jic>»r .... *-9 the appellants arc relatively more than in 

. . M l Bengal, where Over 67 per cent, are convicted. The 

highest proportions are found in Burma, where, 
nrau ... M indeed, as we have seen above, the ratio of, con- 

—_—__ victious is high, but whore, as the {ollowii^; table 

will show,, the applications after judgment meet with less I'esponae, in the 
0 . 9 . T ,4 > tiense 


Twludlng thoisc oomnUtted or rcfomil tu oUict triburiitlN 
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13*8 

- - - - 

13*5 ■ 
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11*2 

Aesam - - - - 

0*4 

Ma*i4tie • • • • 

6'4 

llOttilAf . . - 

4*0 

Btftur • 

6*9 

Jxtvrer Burma 

3V1 

Vi'<]>er BQina - - - 

30-1 

IXBU » 4 . . 
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sense that the appellants understand the term, than in any other part of. 
the country 





Percenioge on Appeals or Applicationa for Revlaion. 

Pro VI NCR. 



Applicationa Rejected, Ac. 

Decisiona Confirmed* 

Decifiona Revaraed. 




1881. 

1801. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1881. 

Baogiil * • . 


. 

•J4-7 

370 

38*6 

40*1 

80*01 

16*3 

North-Wwt rrovinces 


- 

3«-7 

361 

36-7 

Ml 

13*0 

14*1 

Punjab - • - 


*■ 

370 

46*4 

88*3 

28'5 

80*3 

10*7 

Central Proviticox • 


. 

28-1 

31-0 

.30*4 

42*7 

81*4 

12*7 

Aiwin - 



30-7 

38*8 

33-3 

50*2 

10*5 

.18*0 

Mudma - - - 


• 

131 

180 

40*0 

48*3 

85*8 

81*6 

Bombay 


- 

161 

801 

471 

46*3 

18*3 

17*3 

Berar - 


- 

16-4 

30-1 

30-1 

31*1 

30*7 

831 

Ajmer - 


- 

— 

' 33*8 

76*0 

41*3 

18*6 

0*3 

Coorg - 


• 

8-1 1 

40 

48*4 

56*3 

39*1 

30*2 

Lower Burma 


- 

18 3 

1 

840 

41*7 

58*6 

21*8 

7*6 

Upper Burma 

- 

- 

1 

12-3 

\ 

— 

i 70*6 

i 

7*2 

• India 

• - 

- 

27-6 

32*5 

37*0 

430 

i 

1 18-9 

i 

16*4 


On the whole, about 1&'4 per cent, of the decisions taken up on appeal 
are reversed, and nearly 44 per cent, confirmed. The power of rejection 
on the face of the record is recognLsed in 32 per cent, of the cases. The 
rest are otherwise dealt with, or were not disposed of at the end of the 
years in question. In the year 1881 it will be seen the percentage of rejec¬ 
tions was less, and that of reversals higher. The provincial details give 
the highest proportion of reversals in 1881 to Coorg and Berar, and Aimer 
and the North-West Provinces stand at the top of the list. Ten years later 
Ajmer is still in the same position, but Burma is its neighbour, and the 
Central Provinces are ahead of the North-West. The highest proportion 
falls again to Coorg and Berar. These two, with Madras, are the V)nly 
items that advance far above the general mean, and it was much the same 
in 1881. The power of rejection was exercised most frequently in that 
year in the Panjab, with the North-West Provinces very near it in this 
respect. In 18iH the same province is ahead, but the second place is 
taken by Berar, and Assam and Bengal are both in advance of the North- 
West. Takigg the proportionate nnmber of appeals lodged with that of the 
rejected, the Panjabi seem to trouble the courts with the least reason, 
though the Burman, owing perhaps to a different judicial system, gets 
least out of his motion. It is not necessary to go further into the 
working of the courts than this for the purposes of the present review. 
The actual figures on which the above tables are based will be found in 
the Statistical Abstracts for the years in question. * ; 

There remains the quostioii of the sentences passed on conviction. The 
description given above of the. relatively high preponderance of what may 
reasonably be termed trivial offences in the charge-sheets with which the 
courts have to deal indicates with sufficient clearness the li^ht nature of 
the punishments that^ as a rule, fulfil the requirements of justice, !^he 
following table ^ves the percentages of each class of sentence for the year 

TS91| 
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1891 , and on comparing it with the roll for 1881 and 1886, the wiations crimbamii 
will be seen to bo practicall} insignificant crimisai, jubtic*. 


I'crcpiitago on Tutnl Clonvictod afid 
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Bengal. 

0*02 

(rl4 

17*88 

81*07 ! 

0*89 ! 

16*87 

6»*8» ' 

1 

19*72 j 

3*52 

87-21 

5*7.1 

North-West Frovincea .... 

0-00 

0 43 

34*39 

68*83 ; 

6*37 1 

2*2*93 

.50-13 ! 

1 1 

23*72 : 

3*32 

76*72 

8*f)6 

Panjab. 

0-O9 

0*21 

35*24 

71-93 1 

2’&3 i 

l‘i*60 

! 49*67 ; 

33*69 1 

6*04 

75-73 

IVOl 

Ceutnil Frovliices. 

0*19 

U'lO 

3‘J*64 

80*18 ; 

6*79 1 

3*23 

, 7tl*u5 1 

17*69 . 

2-63 

90-.su 

7*76 

Asmm 


0*14 

39-16 

07*78 ' 

2*02 

29*05 

’ 56*70 i 

12*14 1 

j 

1*21 

93*22 

15*42 

IfbdrM. 

iroa 

ODg 1 

1 17*26 ! 

81*06 , 

0*87 1 

29*09 

. 611*83 i 

7*57 ' 

2*51 

77*12 

3*88 

Bouilny. - - • 

11-04 

0*18 

j 19-47 

79-62 

0*79 i 

30*00 

54*38 1 

12*18 : 

8*24 

79-31 

791 

Detuf. 

0-02 

0-43 

j 1.V33 

8(i-06 

3*.56 i 

12 64 

1 6-4-I7 j 

20-63 i 

13*56 

H4-4H 

6*00 

Buriiia 

1)14 

0-06 

1 28*!)I 

1 

63-88 

6*16 1 

j 

7*39 

1 48*83 1 

j 1 

34*59 ! 

1 

9*19 

81-38 

j 8*16 

Imliu, 1H91 . 

1 

1 00(! 

■ 0-24 

22*73 

! 

1 74*42 ^ 

2*65 

20*10 

! 55*27 1 

1 j 

20*i:m 

8*89 

80-84 

7*34 

„ 1886 . 

' fKM 

0*.1» 

02-73 

j 74*75 . 

206 

20-91 

J 57*82 ! 

1M5 

4*12 

79-96 

9*02 

„ 1881 . 

: 0-o.s 

1 

' 0*?1 

2*m:g 

1 7.T.V2 j 

3*63 

1 

27*61 

51*11 : 

17*84 ] 

3-41 

80-43 

8*30 


Sentence** of death liavo gone down a little, as hsis been alrejvdy mentioned, 
in iav*>m’ of ilioso for transportation. Imprisonment is almost stationary, 
and^ fines have slightly increased. Powers of sentencing to whipping were 
modified to some extent during the de(;ade, a fact whicli .probably accounts 
for the decrease in the relative number of sentences imder that head. 

Three-fourths of the sentences are those of fine, and the rapid growth of 
pi'osecutions fur nuisance and offences against immiciiml law, apart from the 
nimiber of trivial charges of insult and iissault, contributes to this ntsult. 

It apjHsars that fines are more nnmei’ous, compiired to the total number of 
sentences, amongst the peaceful but lui^uacious populations of Bengal and 
Madras, whilst the North-West and Central Provinces, followed closely by 
Burma, show the largest proportions of severe sentences. Short terms of 
imprisonment are most in vogue in Bombay, Madras, and Assam. In Burma, 

Berar, and the Panjab they are at a discount, and in the Central Provinces, 
they only just outnumber the longest sentences. On the other hand, the 
last-named Province takes the first place in point of sentences within the 
power of what arc known as the second and third-class magistrates, that 
is, from a fortnight to six months, which juidsdiction includes, as the state¬ 
ment given in a former section shows, the greater part of the magisterial 
W 9 rk of the country. The column relating to the payment of compensation 
in the table under discussion, shows that the provisions of the new law 
exteudir^ the power of awarding compensation in the case of complaints 
found to be without foundation have not yet taken effect, and, indeed, this 
point is specially noted in at least one of the provincial reviews. It docs 
not seem, however, that the system of awarding amends in this way follows 
the record of rejections, acquittals, or diseWges, except, perhaps, in 
Assam. A point of detail which it has not been thought worth while to 
woik out proviucially may be here mentioned, namely, the proportion of 
fines of less than 10 rupees inflicted. For the whole of India this was 
67'7 in 1881 ; in 1886 it had arisen to 89'3, and in 1891 there was a retro¬ 
cession to 87’9. Thus, in the last-name<^l year, only 12 persons in evorj" 
hundred of those fined were sentenced to pay more than Bx. 1 ; or, 
referring to the total number of persons convicted, about 9 per 

cent, were punished to the above extent, against 84 similarly mulcted 
10 years ago. 

To summarise the working of the system of detecting or preventing OMeiRi remarks on 
crime and of administering justice in the {present day is a task beyond the **** 

scope of this review. In general outline it has been shown above how * 

the statistics fml in several very important points to represent the true 

0 . 9 . ‘ U facts. 
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fiVctH. The classification of trivial and serious offences under a single 
technical definition is but one of these defects. Another possibly 
misleading feature is the increase in the number of reported cases, of 
which the diminishing proportion of convictions is but a slight corrective. 
The multiplication of police stations, together, perhaps, with some little 
improvement in the quality of the officers in charge thereof, and the better 
organisation of the village police in some parts of India has probably 
materially helped in the increase of the number of cases brought to notice 
in the returns which were formerly either not recorded, because there 
seemed no chance of their discovery, or simply because they never came to 
the ears of the police at all. But there is still much that passes entirely 
outside official action. In Bengal, for instance, a few years ago it was 
re-stated by the lo<;al authorities that a veiy large proportion of the 
serious crime of the province goes unpunished, and still more is undetected. 
To a less extent this is probably true of many other parts of India, and 
it seems generally accoj)ted that of late years there has been a tendency 
for both c.riim; and the difficulty of conviction to increase. It must be 
recollected that the population, however law-abiding in the main, is a vast 
one, so that a numerous anny of police is required to serve the ends of 
justice throughout the country. The supply of efficient agency is by no means 
unlimited, and the salaries of this army is now a matter for serious 
consideration. The village watchmen, who stands at the base of the police 
arrangements, is but an irregular workman, and, when not himself a 
member, past or present, of one of the criminal fraternities of the uoigh- 
bourhoo<l, is under the authority of the leaders of public opinion in the 
village : and public opinion in India is an apathetic, if not an adverse, 
influence in the investigation of hwal crime. The chief landlord of the 
place, who was formerly one of the first persons to bo informed of the 
occurrence of aity serious crime, is now losing, it is said, his influence, and 
thci police have to work on such evitlenee as they can them.selve8 jjroc.ure, 
and, rightly or wrongly, they are an unpopular body. Then, again, they 
have in India to deal with numerous communities of hereditary as well as 
habitual offenders, men whose caste or tribe is traditiomvlly addicted to 
offences against projjerty. The supervision of these bands forms, in many 
provinces, no inconsiderable portion of the labours of the police force. In 
recent years the practice of demanding security for good behaviour from 
the known leaders of the communities in question, as well as of registering 
the families or settling them on lands in certain tracts, has had its effect, 
though more stringent measures seem necessary, and are under con¬ 
templation. As regards the action of the courts, too, a good deal has been 
said of late. The advance of the administration, as a whole, carries with 
it, no doubt, an increasing tendency to insist upon the evidence produced 
against the accused being of a quality that upholds legal certainty of guilt, 
as distinguished from that minor degree of conviction that is generally 
quoted as moral certainty. This, no doubt, places the accused at a 
distinct advaintage, especially as ho can now usually secure the aid of a 
professional udvi.scr; whereas the police, if left to themselves to prosecute 
their charge, have neither the training of a lawyer nor any sympathy with 
the system of law to which they have to minister. The criminal law in 
force in India, it has been pointed out, is not in any way a local growth, 
but is based on notions evolved in totally different circumstances by a 
different race of people, whose object invariably was to protect the subject 
against his ruler; the whole system connoting public sympathy with 
equity and the desire to have justice done. This is by no means the case 
in India, and it is no wonder that amongst the people at lar^e who have 
hod experience of the working of this branch of the law, the impression is 
that the provisions unduly favour the chance of escape of a person who is 
really ^lil^. This, too, is quite apart from the different appraisement of 
crime in India, when compared with England, so that, in the former 
country, the Penal Code may. be said to hold up, in some respects, 
the ideal of what ought to be, not what is, considered to be crime. 
The regard for technical excellence in the record of an inquiry'is 
carried, again, a* step higher, in connection with the appellate worK of 
the courts, so that the reviews point out that it is a too common fault of 
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the native magistrates who preside over the lower courts to pass a decision 

with the fear of reversal before their eye, and to acquit, accordingly, in all csmcE, 

but the very simplest or plainest cases. The tendency is also mentioned of 

the same class of officer to draw no distinction betAveen the functions of 

the court in a magisterial inquiry, where it is the duty of the trying officer 

“ to satisfy himself before acquittal for want of evidence that the .sources of 

evidepce have been exhausted, and to take all reasonable jn’ccaution that 

guilt does not go unpunished,” and those he has to'i)erform in a civil suit, 

where he has merely “ to hold the balance betAveen the two litigating 

parties.” Finally, it is alleged that this class of magistrate is too prone to 

pass unduly lenient sentences. It has been seen above that most of the 

magisterial work of the year, excluding that done by benches and honorary 

magistrates, who are of the same class, pas.ses through the hands of the 

suborilinate stipendiary magistracy, and in the third chapter of this revioAv 

it wa.s explained that all but a small fraction of the ProA'incial Service Avas 

recruited from this cla.ss. I'he (Tovernment of India has therefore pointed 

out that the remedy for unsatisfiictory working in the respects tneutioned 

above, lies in strict sui»ervision by the supeiior oilicer, both as reganls the 

character of the dispo.sal of the work and its promptitude. 


THE FINANCES OF LAW AND JUSTICE. 


To conclude this chapter a brief statement is given of the receipts and 
charges that appear in the general accounts under the head of “ LaAv and 
Justice,” subtracting from th<*m the items that relate to Jails and their 
administration. It is also worth while to add in the statement the amount 
received on account of Court fee stamps, deducting the di.scount to vendors. 
It will be seen that both the receipts and the charges have been rising, 
the one continuously, the other nearly so, during the elcvim years specified. 


Rrokiptm. 



Y K A R. 


1 

1 

j 

Dejmrtmoiiliil., 

1 

Court Fee 
HtauipH (UKt). j 

Tiital. 





lix. 

Rx. 

Hx. 



- 

- 


2,278,220 

2/19:3,221 


- . - 

- 

- 

son,501 

2,277,981 

8,580,972 


. , . 

- 

- 

20 : 3 , 1)55 

2.391,269 

2.084.324 

1684-85 

- . . 

- 

- 

272,410 

2,4(11,750 

2,784,109 

16iK»-60 

- - . 

- 


k 277,872 

2,484,585 

2.702,457 

1660-87 

- - - 

• 

- 

287,550 

2,565,120 

8,852,070 

1887-68 

- - • 

- 

• 

905.147 

2,623.121 

2,928,208 

1888-89 

. . - 

- 

- 

330,907 

8,025,405 

2,901,718 

1889-00 

. . . 

• 

- 

359,804 

2,734,493 

3,088,837 

1890^1 

. - - 

• 

- 

365,522 

8,091,058 

• 

3,040,580 

1891-Oa 

. . - 

- 

- 

326»849 

8,801,408 

3,187,305 


CllAKUKH. . i^lirpIllK. 


Rx. 

2,306,08:) 

Rx. 

230/i86 

2.442.177 

144,705 

2,477,10:) 

207.221 

2,542,071 

102,(4)8 

2.002,370 

160.087 

8.595,353 

2^7,-317 

2,651,051 

277,217 

2,094,252 

207,460 

1 

2,716.275 

371/)02 

1 

2,750,431 j 

287,140 

2,840,007 

1 947,298 


It is clearer, also, to show the items that are summarised above, along 
Avith the provincial details. As there is no object in doing this for more 
than a single year, the table given on next page contains the returns for 
1891-92 only. It does not appear to require comment. * 
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Rbceipts, 1891-92. 


HEADS. 

•1 

i 

i 

M 

«OC 
o « V; 

i 

4 

n 

§1 

i 

1 

t 

i 

sl 

II 

It 

P 


Rx. 

Kx. 

Ux. 

j Rx. 

Bx. 

Bx. 

1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Sale-prooeeda of Unclaimed Froporty, 
Ao. 

18,eM 

2,334 

1,814 

1.277 

1,663 

938 

1,726 

3,806 

8,830 

1,316 

1,082 

Court Fees roallMd In Chieh • 

31,211 

3.633 

33,556 

736 

1,269 

368 1 

3,412 

1,312 

108 

80 

n 

General Feen, Fines, and Farfeituruv • 

309,081 

7U,M0»! 

' 38.601 

40,120 

10,090 

8,460 

66,966 

31,6481 

! 

4,606 

13,123 

33»IHI7 

rieadenihlp Examination Fcce • 

5,55M 

3,119; 

6,HO 

.... 

66 

88 

1,801 

»| 


886 

- 

MUeatatmut Fett and Finn: 

• 


i 






i 

1 



Record Room Receipts - . - 

1 4,873 

- i 

01: 

1,688 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3,1941 

- 

... 

- 

Other Reooipta . 

1,080 


1 ■ 

39 

SHI 

40 

199 

401; 

1 - 

46 

66 

Miscellancuus .... 

5,386 

1,217 

782. 

270 

373 


689 

M94 

3 

379 

1 280 

TOTAL - - - 

a7.%843 

88.101 

64,4731 

i 

44,036 

13,631 

9,770 

66,683 

40,073 j 
1 

8,434 

16,727 

35,306 


Charges, 1891-92. 


HEADS. 



•4 

y. 

J 

-4 

1 

fO 

^ . 
fOents 

SP 
a ST: 6 
« o o 

1 

if 

1 

-< 

1 

?! 

Bombay. 

<tE 

J 

09 04 

Si 

> Ll 

Si 

ha 

Q Uk 

•JM 

SALARIKH, K8TABI.1SUMKMT8, 
CoRTiNaKXf'iaa or: 

ASD 

Rx. 

Ux. 

Kx. 

Ux. 

Ux. 

Ax. 

Ux* 

Ux. 

Hz. 

Rx. 

Ux. 

HighConrtfl - - * 



271,708 

114,130 

37,417 

- 

- 

- 

64,732 

66,429 

-• 

- 


Chief Court - 



30,584 



30,684 

‘ 

... 


- 


- 

- 

Judicial CogimlMitoncri* 



34,741 

- 

12,787 


6,600 

180 

- 

4,251 

416 

4,888 

8.770 

Reoorilcr 



6,727 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 


6,797 

law Officers - 



87,797 

31,634 

12,543 

6.690 

366 

437 

13,711 

18,236 

368 

850 

4.894 

Admtiitstnitom GenemI • 



420 


- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

800 

- 

- 


Civil and Semdons Courts 



1,360,681 

435,927 

229,989 

116,686 

3,924 

18,388 

288,957 

• 

188,287 

1 

8,036 

1 

1,838 

■ 7,900 

1- 

Criminal Courts • 



1,008,607 

224,433 

168,073 

138,621 

60,137 

36,809 

100,173 

126,920 

17,388 

7(t9l7 

83,687 

Coroufr's Courts • 


- 

3,700 

1,436 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,264 

- 

- 

- 

Presidency HagistmU's * 


- 

16,874 

7,043 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

6,044 

7,787 

- 


- 

Courts of Small CausM • 

• 

•1 

70,906 

30,137 

6,624’ 

3,008 

3,410 

- 

8,706 

38,777 

681 

- 

8,764 

PLSADSRSniP EXAl^tATTOR 

CUAHUBS. 

2A18 

783 

6171 

- 

8 

10 

1,046 

- 1 

1 - 

60 

- 

Rbwrdb 

- 

- 

61,836 

13,876 

3,661 

6,483 

1,076 

644 

7.969 

4,226 

986 

4,009 

10^082 

Total 

• 


3,839.091 

848,278 

461,600^ 

3961932 

76,416 

64,868 

480,446 

469,474 

1 

1 27,772 

1 

81,669 

1SMT4 


OhargM in England: A, 

Tumgc and outfit HUowauca of a Judge of tlic High Court of the North* Weat rrovinoee SUO 
Salar; of Privy Oouncil Reporter under armagement made hy Govenunent of India, dm. 180 
' Tea4fler for Fort Blair, Conviot Settlement, dra,.. li> 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POLICE AND PRISONS. 

The i^orking of the Police system is a subject so intimately brmnd np with Police and 
that of the prevalence and detection of crime and the resCilts of judicial inquiry 
into criminal charges, that nearly all that need he said about it in a general 
view like the present has been included in the preceding chapter. It. is 
therefore proposed to treat now mainly of the or^^anisarion and distril>utioii 
of the different sections of the force, matters which have been the subject of 
considerable discussion within the period to which this review relates. 

Setting on one side the special branches of police engaurd in harbours, 
under municipalities, and on railways, where separately organised, the two main 
classes which have to be considered are those of the village or rural police, and 
the district or regular, force. The latter is subdivided, again, in Assam and 
Burma, into the civil and the military sections, and in the West of India, too, 
there are special corps under a semi-military organisation. It is the creation 
of the British administration, whereas the village system, in some form or other, 
prevailed throughout the more settled parts of India when they were still under 
native or Musalman rule. 

Under the system of delegation of authority that was usual under those village police, 
regimes, the power of revenue collection carried with it to a great extent that 
of dealing with local crime within the circle of the delegate's administration. 

"i’he village, which was the unit of revenue responsibility, except in the semi- 
populated tracts, such as Bengal, was also answerable for crime within its 
boundaries. The headman was assisted in preventing or detecting offences by 
a watchman, who was and is, as we have seen in the hist chapter, very often a 
member of the tribe to whom the bulk of the local crime ccmld be traced. His 
position in the village community was recognised as a sort of blackmail, or a 
guarantee that the crops of those who entertained him should be unmolested by 
his comrades from other parts of the district. The extent of the responsibility 
of the village as a whole for crimes traceable to it, varied in different parts of 
India. The most, simple and comprehensive system of enforcing the principle 
in question was that of the Marathas and possibly their predecessors in power 
in the west of India, according to which, the village to which the footsteps of an 
offender were traced by the watchman of the place where the offence had been 
committed was bound to make good the compensation settled by custom, 
provided always tliat it could not carry on the trail to another village. Whether 
this last feat was duly accomplished or not, \^as left to the watchmen of the two 
places concerned to decide. The plan above described has long fallen into disuse 
in British territory, tliough tracking is in some places efficiently conducted. 

The headman and the watchman, however, have still important functions to 
fulfil ill respect to offences against the criminal law. The former is bound to do 
what he can to prevent such occurrences, the latter to detect them, and in any 
case to give information to the regular police at the nearest station without 
delay. But here, as a rule, their function ends, and the distinction between 
them and the district agency is sharply drawn. Whilst recognising that the two 
systemscannot be completely co-ordinated,the Government of India and the Local 
authorities have, of late years, been taking steps to secure a greater degree of 
harmony in working, and, whilst maintaining the local character of the village 
system, to increase its efficiency without turning the watchman into an ill*paid 
subordinate of the district police. In many parts of the country, for instance, 
the watchman is paid by the grant of a plot of the village land, a method of 
remuneration which it is sought to replace by a regular cash payment, wherever ’ 
the change can be affected without seriously disorganising the communal system. 

In the North-West Provinces, for instance, where both are in force, the cash- 
payment is well established, but in Oudh it has been introduced only since 1892, 
and has been still more popularised in both areas by the provision of funds fur 
*^good conduct allowances*’ to be used in rewarding watchmen who have 
distinguished themselves by special efficiency. In Bengal, where the system was 
till recently deddedly inefficient, an Act of the Local Legislature, passed iu 
1892 has remedied some of the more flagrant defects of the former use of this 
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agency. The object of the enactment was to bring the village police into closer 
relations with the executive authority, whilst taking full advantage of the local 
knowledge obtained by this class of agency. The watchmen were,tinder the forme 
Act, appointed by the village “ Panebaiat " or assembly of notables, which also 
settled the number required for local purposes. Now, however, the nominations 
have to be approved by the District Magistrate, who will also 6 x their number 
and sidiiries. It is thus possible to obtain the services of men of a better 
class than the less ambitious or successful of the criminal community. Owing 
to his direct appointment by the District OflScer, again, it is lioped that the 
watchman will be raised in the estimation of the regular police, who are said 
to be too prone to regard him as a menial assigned for tlieir service when on tour. 
In Bombay, where the former system, the leading feature of which has been 
already described above, had been widely fostered by the prevalence of 
tiie predatory clashes, ihc village watchman is usually remunerated by a grant 
of land, and in spite of the curtailment of his functions by the abolition of the 
compens ition system of disposing of criminal complaints, the grant is still held 
in its integrity. Alterations in the system are therefore under the consideration 
of the Loc^ Government, by wliich the utility of this tnemher of the 
community may be extended, as in Bengal, without placing him outside the 
authority of the headman and under that ot the district police. Finially, in 
Lower Burma, the authority of the village iieadman wa-« materially strengthened 
by Act III. of 1892, which assimilateil the practice to that introduced into the 
upper division of the Province by Regulation. In 1887 some of the powers 
grantahle under tlie local Village Police Act in Bombay were conferred thereby 
upon selected headmen, and the powers of the district officers were widened 
in the manner adopted on the Panjab Frontier, where similar conditions had 
been found to prevail. 

We may now pass on to the consideratiem of the district police. 

This force originated in 1792, when Ijord Cornwallis took upon the British 
Government in Bengal the duties of administering justice, which, since the 
assignment of the revenue functions to the East India Company in 1765, had 
remained, though only in name, with the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabod. Just 
as in the case of a village, the responsibilities had been vested in the headman, 
so in that of the Revenue assignees of a larger tract, the zamindar was bound 
to help in every way the Government which hud granted him the right of 
collection; so he was answerable .fur the preservation of peace within his 
jurisdiction. This duty was taken from liim in the year above mentioned, and 
imposed on the District Officer. Each district was subdivided into police circles, 
under a native Superintendent, who, with his subordinates, arrested offenders and 
sent them for trial to the Magistrate. The sume system was introduced into the 
North-West Provinces. In Madras, the village system, which had been at first 
superseded by the introduction of that copied from Bengal, was re-introduced 
after 15 years or so of the other plan. The headman arrested criminals and 
sent them, not to the Magistrate, but to the Talisildar, or subdi visional officer, in 
the>first instance, he being the chief police authority in that tract, subordinate, 
of course, to the general authority of the Magistrate of the district. In Bombay 
tbq same system was adopted, with the difference that the supreme criminu 
court had the general supervision, not the executive. As the co iiplexities of 
administration increased, the police duties grew beyond the powers of the 
magistrates. Outside the Presidency towns, the separation was first effected 
by that stalwart reformer Sir Charles Napier, who took as his model the Ro]ral 
Irish Constabalary, ami introduced into the police battalions some elements of 
military discipline. His initiative was followed, not only iu Bombay but in the 
Panjab, on its annexation in 1849, and, in the latter with still more regard for 
the military side of the organisation. Madras was awakened to tbe need of re¬ 
organisation by the disclosures of a Special Commission, and a new police depart¬ 
ment WHS formed in 1858, again an the Irish pattern. Three years later, a genenll 
Police Act was passed for Bengal and Northern India on the same lines. Special 
Police Acts have also been passed by the Presidency L^slatures for both 
Madras and Bombay; fur the former, in 1869 ,’ and for- the latter in 1867, 
amended in 1890 . In all Provinces the police are under the supervision of ah 
Inspector General, andmow form a separate department of- file administaafioh. 
Bombay was th*e last Province to appoint the above named officer, as, up to 1886, 
the police were subordinate to tine Diyirional Gcminissioiiers. The Iinpetltdr 
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General is the^ departmental head, but so far as regards the disposition of the and 

force within the district and its working in respect to crime and conduct of 
criminal charges, the chief jiutli(»rity still rests with the Magistrate of the 
district. In all provinces the whole force is put through a course of drill and 
miHtary discipline, either at special institutions or by the district Superintendent 
and his Assistant. These officers are usually, if not invariably, Europeans, and 
below rtiem come the Inspectors and other graded officers, who are to a like 
degree * natives of India. It is not necessary t<i enter into further detail 
regarding the hierarchy, if the term he allowed/of ihe police ff)rce. In Burma 
and Assam, as was remarked above, the coiulitions require a greater pre¬ 
dominance of inililarv training than of skill in detection or conduct of eases 
before a tribunal. Here, accordingly, we find both civil and military sections 
of the foice. In Assam tlie latter are chiefly locally employed in the hill tiMcts 
and on the frontiers. In Upper Burma, since the ontbrcnik f»f dacoity in 1886 
and the following years, the military police have been widely posted throughout 
the countiy. In Lower Kurma, too, under a scheme sanctioned within the last 
two years, the police are divided into two forces, civil and military, of which the 
latter is numerically the vveakcr, and is subdivided in turn into two battalions, 
each under an adjutant. Both, however, are equally subordinate to the 
Magistrate of the district in which they are posted. It may be observed that 
the civil police, instead of being composed of both natives of Burma and Indians, 
as heretofore, is to be restricted, under the new scheme, to the former, whilst 
the military bodies are to be recruited solely from amongst the martial 
communities of the North of India. The former plan of mixing the two races 
in civil work was found to have a tendency to bring the Indian into all the 
station work, leaving the outlying villages to the Burman, who was thus away 
from the supervision that he recjuired more than the other. Then, again, the 
authorities found that far too much of the detective work was falling 
into the hands of the foreign agenry, wliieh, from ignorance of the language 
and the people, was un«'il)lc to cope with it. The efficiency of the force was 
thus falling off, hence the change in its constitution. 

This digression has been made to indicate the peculiar difficulties that attend the Recent police 
thorough organisation of the police in an Indian province. Within the last half of roformB. 
the dec ade under review, and even within the last two or three years of that period, 
the condition of the police has been materially improved. In 1886 the attention of 
the Government of India was drawn to the desirability of examining the organisa¬ 
tion of the police force in the several Presidencies and Provinces, uiih a view to 
rendering ii a more efficient instrument to repre.-s local disturbances, such as 
from lime to time occur, especially during the celebration of religious ceremonies 
and observances, of which, moreover, as has been mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, an unusual number of those appertaining to the Musaltnan and the 
Brahmanic faith re 8 ])cctively have, since 1885, been taking place simultaneously. 

At the time of the appointment of Police Commissioners in 1860, and in the 
course .of the subsequent inquiries ;;nd re-organisations that took place, the 
prin^dple was recognised that the functions of a civil police were to protect the 
community against all the criminal classes, and to put down riots and all local 
disturbances. It was further provided that the police should be so far drilled 
and disciplined as to enable them to deal with large crowds of non-military 
persons; that they should carry arms where there was a chance of their often 
having to deal with armed or desperate men, or when the carrying arms was 
necessitated by any peculiar duty, such as escort duty, guarding treasuries and 
jails, and the like, but that they should otherwise carry a truncheon only. As 
regards the strength of the police force, it was laid down that it should be no 
stronger than was needed for purely police purposes, a reserve being maintained 
at some head()darters to be available against sudden local outbreaks. It has 
been seen from what has been recorded in the preceding chapter, that experience 
generally has shown that in some parts of India at least, the district force is by 
no means as efficient as it ought to be for sereral of the purposes mentioned 
above. After consultation vrith the local Gorerrnnents and Administrations, 
therefore, the'Government of India insisted that the principles laid down in 1860 
should be. strictly observed, and that the state of efficiency implied in the 
instraction* then issued should be kept up. It was also enjoined upon the local 
authorities that, a sufficient reserve should be maintained in hvery district, if 
possible, hut«t all events at convenient centres, to put down all riots and local 
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Police amp disturbances, and in a fit state of preparation to be concentrated for extraordinary 

PRiflONs. emergencies. As the reserve in question is part of the district force, it is to be 

still available for escort duty, and is useful, too, in training recruits, all of whom 
are, as far as possible, to pass through it, and be capable of serving in it 
whenever occasion requires. The ordinary district reserve is to be armed with 
breech loading Sniders, converted into smooth bores, whilst the special reserves, 
which are called upon to perform duties of a semi-military nature, arb armed 
with the Snider uncbnverted. Such reserves are posted in the MalaW and 
north-eastern coast districts of the Madras Presidency, where riots have 
occiirrred from titm to time, and at Dumka, near the Sauthal Hills, at Dacca 
and at Bhagalpur, in Bengal, for the same reason. There are also similar 
provisions in case of emergency in six districts of the Central Provinces. 

A still more important step was taken in the years 1888-90 with reference to 
the general improvement of the police force, irrespective of its efficiency in 
repressing disturbance. It had been noticed that tht're was a tendency for 
certain classes of serious crime to increase in various parts of the country, and 
that greater difficulty was experienced than before in bringing the offenders to 
justice. It is unnecessary to go over the ground already traversed in the last 
chapter, but in the course of the inquiry specially made on this subject, it 
became very clear that, what with the general rise in the standard of administra¬ 
tion by native agency, the spre^id of education amongst the middle classes, the 
increased cost of living, and similar influences, the position of the police force 
was getting lowered, and that service in it was by no means attractive to men 
of the required capacity, whilst, on the other hand, offenders were reaping the 
benefit not only of rail^^ays and telegraph lines, but of the greater abunclance of 
cheap professional aid, and of the higher standard of proof required by the courts 
in which the police had to produce tlieir case. For all or most of the above 
reasons, the police were falling in public estimation, and recruits of th^ right 
sort did not come forward as of yore. It was necessary, accordingly, to improve 
the general position of the upper grades of the force, and to raise the pay of the 
rank and tile wherever it was fimnd that the remuneration was far below the 
equivalent of the grave responsibilities that have to be occasionally incurred by 
this class. In the various Provinces schemes have since been considered, and 
in most of the larger ones the reforms proposed have been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. The improveinent that seemed most urgent was that in the 
grade of official employed in the investigatioti of alleged offences, who, with 
the Inspectors specially deputed to take cases through the magisterial court, has, 
in most cases, received a substantial rise in position and salary. Tlie grade of 
officer to be placed in charge of a Station-liouse, again, has been raised by the 
grant of a liberal charge-allowance, and additions on the sa ne lines have been 
made in various ways to the pay of the constables. Amongst other changes in the 
Panjab and Central Provinces, a s|)ecially deserving and competent Inspector 
is now allowed to pass into the Executive service, as an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, or Deputy Magistrate. The financial result of all these reforms 
has. not been to largely increase the cost of the police force, except ip the 
North-West Provinces, where the question was very timroughly sifted by a 
special Conifnission, and it was found that effective reforms could not be carried 
out* without the addition of Rx. 84,670 to the annual charge. The proposals 
having been accepted by the Government of India, a special grant was made 
from Imperial funds, of Ux. 50,000 a year for five years, to start the new system. 
In Madras the proposed changes were estimated to cost an additional Rx. 3,300 
only; in the Central Provinces, Rx. 8,890; whilst in Lower Burma the radical 
changes above mentioned result in a saving of Rx. 5,000. The proposals 
regaining the rest of the provinces are still under consideration. There are 
other questions connected with the more efficient control of crinie, too, which are 
about to be dealt with by the Government of India. Some of them have been 
mentioned cursorily in the course of the last chapter. The control of habitual. 
criminals, for instance, is a matter which extends at the present time far 
beyond the mere supervision of the ordinary or registered criminal tribes. The 
conduct of prosecutions before the magisterial conrtSj again, has assumed grave 
importance, and is found to require a competent knowl^ge of the forensic 
aspect of the law as it is now administered in India, so it is under contemplation 
to aproint to^ this duty, in cases where the Public Prosecutor is not 
available, suck police officials only as have shown themselves to possess the 
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Ifte statistioe r^i;arding the police are to be found in the usual Foliw sutiitiei. 

issue of Ibe Abstract. A summary for all India is given in the following 
statement i— 


* H B A D. 


1881. 

1884. 

1886., 

1889. 

1891. 

aiUoai^Aa: 



1 

■1 



TiDTindal Offlc«ti • • • 
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20 


^K| 

28 

29 

District Oificen - - • • 

- 

830 



409 

416 

Sabordlnate OfflesM on sal^nea 

of 

800 



966 

1,021 

Rx. 120 per annum aiul upwaids. 






Subordinate Of&ccn on loss than Bx 120 

13,782 

14,489 

14,874 

15,636 

15311 

per annum. 







Other Officem (junspicifled) - 


1,000 

800 

7i2 

789 

821 

Ifountcil Constablci - - • 


3,156 



3,300 

3,121 

Fopt Constables • - • > 


101 ,.166 



113,680 

116,012 

Water Police - - . - 


707 

690 

611 

604 

879 

Others (^umpec^fied) . • • 


22,780 

14,906 

14,434 

11,756 

4 

• 14,857 

Taiul ^ att gradet and kinds • 


147,644 

143^41 

144,009 

149,057 

152,400 

Total Cost - . - - 

Rx. 

2,3.30,513 

f 

2,398,790 

2,362,066 

2,689,664 

2,647,993 

Buplotmxnt : 







Jul Guards - - - - 

- 

4,998 

8,626 

2,759 

2,392 


Bsoort, and Treasury and nthor (i triids 

11,980 

33,040 

36,013 

36,293 


General District Duties 

- 

98,227 

79,332 

78,620 

84,533 


Muiyclpil and Haibour Dntics - 

- 

27 222 

23,932 

23,730 

26,722 

20,837 

Cantonment Duties ... 

- 

2,181 

2^374 

2,410 

2,488 

2,*506 

ABUAMENT . 







Fire-arms. 

“ 

63,994 

64,061 

53,892 


58,606 

bwords. 

- 

41392 


44,249 

49,608 

44,963 

Truncheons only - - - - 

- 

30,027 


40,133 

40,163 

40,006 


It should be noted that the civil police alone is included, a fact of importance 
in connection with the distribution of the force in Upper Burma and Assam. 
In the case of the latter province, however, it appears th.it the frontier force is 
not altogether excluded from the figures for the first year quoted. 

The first point that appears wortli noticing in these figures is that, ou the 
whole, the police force has, numerically speakiiq;, kept pace with the popular 
tion; thougli in some provinces, as will be shown below, there have been 
material changes in the 10 years included in tlie return. Taking the country 
as a whole, there were seven policemen to every 10,000 of population in 1881, 
and exactly the same number in 1891. In the former year each policejnan, 
deducting the Provincial Officer and the Superintendents of Districts with their 
Assistants, had a charge of six square miles, and tlie same was the case in 
1891. But the figures for the whole country are of little value in connedtion 
with the present subject. The marginal table gives a few of the main Pro¬ 
vincial details, worked 
into a proportional form. 
In respect to popula¬ 
tion, Bombay and mrar 
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STATEMENT BXHiBIT||NO THE MORAL AND^ ' 

PoucK AMB '. both occasions, there has he^.a nQtWortjlijr increase k propcr^i 

rasen. ^ extent the same may he said of Lower fihmh^ where' 

element under the system ia force up to the end of ke period witii i^d^ we 
are dealing was, except temporarily, very smhU. Under the new h^eine,;^' 
Instead of 8,397 civjl and 1,114 military, as in 1891, there are to be 4,^8 of 
the one and 3,595 o^ the other. In the Upper Uirision of the Provfoee |the 
civil police numbered in 1891, 7.487 to 14.349 military, and as the popidatipn 
is very sparse, the ratio is remarkably high. The relations between police hnd 
area are more constant, and only show material .variatiuiis in the case of AsMm 
and Lowmr Burma. It is curious that Madras should return a more extensive 
went than in 1881, and that the number- of police should have decreat^di. 
accdrdinu; to the general returns, from 24,748 to 21,471. In,the next section' 
of the table, as well as in that which follows it, the military police in Assam 
and Burma are excluded. The armament has been on the whole considerably 
altered in the decade. The number of men armed with truncheons only 
decreased in proportion from 37| per cent, of the whole number to 28 ;*the 
balance is restored by the increase in the proportion of those furnished with 
firearms, which from 34 per cent, rose to 39 in 1886 and to 41 in 1891. The 
middle term, that of the men provided with swords, rose only from 28 to 31. 

, Taking only the figures of the last named year, it will be seen that truncheons 
largely predominate in Bengal, where only 15‘6 of the police have guns. In 
Burma, even with the omission from the account of the military police, firearms 
are in the hands of 78 per cent, of the frftvo, and truncheons are furnished to 
only 4 * 6 . In the Panjab swords seem in favour, and the less dangerous weapon 
• sinks into insignificance. S 6 it does in Madras, but the gun there predominates 
over the ame blanche. The ])oUcemen in Assam and the Central Provinces, 09 
the other hand, seem to find no use for cold steel, but when the half of thdr ■ 
number that is armed with truncheons fails, the resort is to firearms. There is 
but little that need be said regarding the List section of tlie table, as the 
difference of distribution arises tu a great extent from differences in the system 
of district administration, and the extent also to which the military forces are 
detached to serve as guards in treasuries and jails, so as to release the police for 
general duty. The proportion of men on the latter is highest in Burma, as is 
to be expected, and lowest in the North-West Provinces and Assam. In the 
latter, of course, there is the aid of the frontier corps to supplement the 
urdinaiy district force, hut in the other Province less than 60 per cent, of the 
police seem to be employed otherwise than on guard or escort duty. 

It is not proposed to enter further into the crime returns than was done in 
the preceding chapter. To deal with them in a manner that would do frill 
justice to the work of the police entails the analysis of an amount of detail that 
would be quite out of place in this review; whilst merely to quote general pro¬ 
portions, such as those of convictions to reports, to charges investigated, or to 
cases brought to trial, without entering into the rules of police procedure, the 
discretion allowed to the investigating officer, the general nature of the offence 
as defined—fur the penal code definitions are often of a comprehentive sweep— 
to ignore all this would lead simply to wrong impressions of the body whose 
woi^ is under review. Nor, again, is it necessary to enter here into special 
subjects that do not fall within the scope of general police duties. Such 'as' 
female infrmticide, in which, it may be remarked en passanl, the police super¬ 
vision lias been apparently very beneficial, the working of the Arms Act, ana so 
on. We conclude, therefore, with a brief statement of tbe finances of the police 
department, takifi^ the details from the genera^ accounts of the Government of 
India i,or 1891-92. • , ; 
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On the receipt tide, the protninence of the three F«—Pees, i^he, dgiil 
Forfeitures, is notewortiijr. On the other tide of the account, it urttt be sMn 

that the sj-stem of payment of vyiage pottoe ^ 
varies very materially from province to ' 
l( 0 ^pp^ province. In the NorthoWest Provineeii 

t WnraiA * . a • 


Trail 


1B87-S8 

18a»4l» 

ieM-80 

IfWl-M 


lUoairti. 


OhWfM. 


fa) Totol 


Ri. 

S4fl,(KW 

137,848 

811.874 

819,400 

881,011 

818,(183 

860,303 

868.907 

866,48H 

889,388 

881,540 


, Rx. 

8,5RAM1 

9b43,89i 

8,761,064 

8,883,786 

8,853,731 

8,884,097 

8.698,881 

8,7543(94 

8.887,604 

a,K59,(.83 

8,868,610 


1B(5) 


alone is there any considerable item shown 
vhm. .ivciiijed Ijjjg Bombay the propoar- 

tion is fairly high, possibly owing to the 
inclusion of Sindh as well as to the exten¬ 
sion of tlio plan of cash payment in lieu of 
an assignment of land on service tenure. 
In Madras there is little debited liere, and 
in the Panjiib none. The spednl charges 
on account of the police in Upper Burma 
claim attention, and the marginal statemwt 
of the police receipts and expenses for the last 11 years shows how, until the 
year in which the rerent revisions appear in the accounts, the increase in (he 
disbursements has been largely due to the above cause. 


St 

1,905,451 
1,945,099 
St»HU,866 
8,094,897 
9,108879 
2 158 601 
8,078 610 
8 088,070 
8,062.981 
8073,207 
8,303,310 


Rx. 


810,028 
70 l»^ 0 i 
795,Dfd 
861 720 
725377 
492,060 


PRISONS. 

The jails of India arc classed under three heads —Central, District, and Subsi¬ 
diary. They are regulated by local enactments in the case of the two Presidencies 
and Bengal,and by the Act XXVI, ol 1870, passed by the Governor General’scoun- 
cil, in territory immediately under the Qorernment of India. In consequmce, 
however, of material differences found to exist as regards jail rules an<I diseipline, 
it is in contemplation to enact one general Act regulating the Administration of 
places of confinement throughout the country. The draft of the proposed law 
was prepared and ciiculated for the opinion of the local Governments and 
Administrations after the end of the period to which this review relates, so it is 
out of place to discuss the details of the modifications introduced, e«pecially as 
the Bill is not in an advanced stage. It may be stated, however, that the 
general lines are those of the English Piisons Act of 1865 (28 and 29 Viet, 
cap. 126), which pros taken as the model for the Act of 1870 above mentioned, 
and that the alterations now incorporated are ba‘>ed on the recommendations of 
a special Committee and a Confeicnee, respectively, of the officers most experienced 
in jail management in Indiii. As regards the three classes of places of 
confinement mentioned in the opening sentence of this section, the general 
principle is that prisoners sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and upwards 
should be confined, so far as there is accommodation for them, in the central 
jails. Those sentenced to a term of frbm 15 days to a year may be detained in 
the district jail, whilst the subsidiary places of confinement should be reserved 
only for the accused under trial or for persons convicted and sentenced to less 
than 15 days’imprisonment. The subject of transportation will be discussed 
later m this chapter. The superintendence of centraljailsisas a rule vested ill 
a Commissioned Medical Officer, though in Bengal and Madras there is a 
spedal department from the members of which the Sa|)erintendent8 are selected. 
In Bombay, though there is no reservation of the post, in practice it is given 
to a qualified mescal officer. District jails, again, are usually under medical 
siwerintendenceof the same class, but here, too, the practice of the PrendeUoiM 
‘differs somewhat from that in the other provinces, and the charge there is 
occanonally in the bands of laymen. On the whole, however, the anaugements 
*made ensure efficient supervision by competent sanitary and medical offioae, 
even though the latter may not be in administrative charge. *^6 gener^ 
supervirion over the administration pf provincial jails is exercised by 1 ^ 
In^cior General, who, in some provinces, combines this office with other’ 
functions, not invariably of a gognate character. Inside the jails the system uf 
convict warders obtains to a considerable extent. Generally speakhig, prisonets' • 
are selected for the post on the ground of good chataoter wad 
condnet of their Irorfc whilst they have beeh aadCr.Vesittiiittt, but it is 
to extend as far es poariblo tiie rule that rirtedy tolnforee in some pitmlliW 
to promoting lo such offices the diEl d haoitittl offeuders, to 
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^‘ac^Kne of the ordinary sort has hot ttnovod Pswwa 
sufficient dfitianri^t to justify their removal into positions of trust or aut^dty, 

Se^Ot^e^ of transportation are carried out, as a rule, at the setticMeht Of to 

Pott iffiitir; in the Andaman Islands, 'fhe exile which the punishment invtdves 
is iatshtd .to he its most deterrent feature, and the object of enforcing the 
ctmyict to pass his life jn a Penal Settlement is to effect that which it ha<i been 
found hy*experience is impracticable in Indian jaik, namely, his reformation by 
prptractM removal from the scene of his offence, and by placing before liim the 
prospect of substantial advantages which he can earn by continued good conduct. 

> llfie.jdsk of such a form of punishment becoming relatively attractive was not 
dveriooked by the Government of India in 1868, before the system of labour 
and discipline in the Settlement had been organised upon its present basis. 

Six years later it was reported that so far as the mass of the convict population 
was. concerned, tiie system was working in accordance with the ori^nal 
intention of the Government in establishing it. Some modifications were made 
in I886t which did not, however, affect the general system. In 1888, on the 
other hand, it was found the two experienced officers who examined the 
general subject of jail administration in India with some minuteness, that there 
was a very widely spread feeling among the prisoners under sentence in favour 
of transportation, as compared with a long term of bard labour in an Indian 
jail. This was due, it was found, to the glowing account sent back through 
returned convicts of the ease and general beatitude of a man on ticket-of-leave 
in the settlement, who is clas«ed as a self-supporting ” convict, and given a 
plot of land and permission to build on it his own dwelling. The Government 
of India, accordingly, on consideration of the above opinion, had a special 
inquiry made tlirough one of the members of the Committee just mentioned, 
ana Mr. C. J. Lyiill, c.s.i., c.i.e., who found that tlie rumour in quc»tion 
was n(f doubt generally prevalent, and that it was due to (a) the more frequent 
return of convicts from short terms of transportation; (b) the practice in some 
provinces of sending relumed convicts to be released at the jail of the district 
in which they were convicted; {c) the improvement of communicatiuu with 
India, owing to which the journey of a few days across the Bay of Bengal has 
lost its terrors, since every year tens of thousands visit Burma and the Straits 
in the ordinary course of their annual search for employment; (d) the fact that 
whilst life in the jail Ii:is been made of late more penal, the system in the 
-Settlement mucli tlie same os sixteen years ago. As the system of tickets- 
of-Ieave was found to be efficient in its reformative influence, and to fulfil^ 
therefore, the object with which it was established, other remedies had to be 
proposed ; one of tlicse is tlie abolition of transportation to the Settlement of 
conviets from India, excluding Burma, not sentenced for life, as this class is not 
brought under the most wholesome and successful part of tlie system, that is the 
tidcet-of*Ieave rules, by which a prisoner is encouraged to start life afresii, and 
gradually train himself to habits of self-respect, induscry and tlirift. The main 
offiects of the introduction of term-convicts, to provide a class from whicli petty 
i;, officers could be selected and to leaven the muss with men whose interests were 
different from those of the life convicts, have been found to. be obtainable by 
ot^r means, and in any case, the permeation through the Indian criminal 


otmtmnnity of the rosy vieug of transportation published by men returned from 
term sentences is a decidedly countervailing disadvantage. It was also 
. ittggeated to stop the practice above mentioned of sending the returned convict 
t^e released from the jail of - his own district, and to release all from the place 
'pf/ffis^barkation. The enhancing of the severity of the discipline during the 
eajdyyparsof residence in the Settlement Is also recommended, with a variety of 

- plunges in the internal management of the convict community, including 

- tiif^ptoppage of pecuniary rewards to convicts working in the technical and 

gangs and to convict officere, a system whicli is found to provide. 
^ enough money to start the convict as a self-supporting man when he 
;.:jii^l|[ll(i^et-of4cave, but to enable him, pko, to send pre'^ents in cash to hia', 
friends in India, A result certainly not eoiitemplated at the. timp 
The number of convicts in the Seitleinent at .the 
visit of inspection and inquiry .was 12,549, of .#hom 
for murdi^^ for life. <^f the Utt^.uo 

' LO.Jaa'ra 'pf.'j^od 
of thb ImfleiinPht waa 
^ 'Veturned 
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Tetarned at 16,609. At the end of Mandi 1893 ih«re weft) 11|866 ibejDf^otii iof 
whom 71 per cent, were for life. The habitual cximiiMla had been Mrrvgahad. 
as proposed by the inquiring officers in 1890, On fo a separate Mena in the 
neighbourhood, and there were 2,936 self-supimiters. Some material progi^ 
was made in the year in the reclamation of mang^ve swamp and the^ tdeadng 
of forest for occupation. The tea-gardens recently started showed increased 
outturn, in spite of the serious damage done to parts of the estate by 4he gteat 
oyj^ne of 2nd November, 1891. 

The administration d the Jails in India is for all practical purposes to be 
reviewed from the elaborate returns that are publislied every year, both in the 
statistical abstract issued by the Secretary of State, and in more detail in the 
administration reports of the different provinces and the returns compiled from 
them in the Home Department of the Government of India. It is not worth 
while to recapitulate a series of figures, so the statement on page 167 ^ives for 
1891-92 the more important items, and in some cases, their reduction to a 
proportional form. As regards this special year, it may be noted that in most of 
the larger provinces there was a considerable increase in the number of prisoners 
admitted to jail. In Bengal the figure was the highest that bad occurred for the 
last ten years, and in Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces, also, the 
tendency is in the same direction. Amongst special features of the year was, firstj 
the relaxation in Bengal of the rule as regards the release of moribund prisoners, 
which had been hitherto restricted to the cases in which the prisoner in question 
was reported to be likely to die unless he were allowed to return home. The 
concession is now made in all cases in which the conduct of the invalid has* 
been averagely good. In this province, too, the system of measuring and recording 
the physical cliaracteristics of all persons convicted of serious crime has been 
introduced, in accordance with the practice reported to be so successful in Paris. 
In the Central Provinces the warder system of supervision was adopted in 1890, - 
and the first year’s working was stated to be satisfactory, though the number of 
pensioned Sipai, the class which it is the object of the authorities to enlist, that 
came forward, was not as high as had been hoped. In Burma, the large 
number of prisoners released in 1890 seems to have included most of those to 
whom the clemencv of the Crown could reasonably be extended on political 
grounds, and instead of 1,534, only 408 wore thus set at liberty. Escapes, on 
the other hand, were more numerous in most provinces. In the North-Wee^ in 
addition to that of a notorious ofiTender, Ghasita by name, a, daring operation 
during transit by rail from Allahabad and Calcutta wa 9 successfully carried but, 
and the guard in charge of the gang having been overpowered, seven men 
escaped by jumping off the train. In the same province there was a rather 
serioas outbreak in the Agra central jail, which however had no important 
consequences. In Madras, too, there were no less than 22 escapes from central 
jails, but 16 of the convicts were recaptured shortly afterwards. In Bombay, in 
addition to one rather serious affair like tliat in the North-West Provinces, in 
which a gang in transit overpowered their guard and made good their escape, 
there were several successful evasions from extra-mural gang8,with fewrecapHures^* 
The question of guaiding more satisfactorily convicts in transit has been 
considered by tlie local authorities, and rules issued whicli are likely to prevent 
the recurrence of such affairs as have been described above. 

The reformatory system has not yet made much ground in India, but has been 
considerably extended within the decade under review, and every year sees an 
increase in the number of lads sent on conviction to such institutionsin lieu o£ bring 
sentenced to ordHkary imprisonment In Bengal the Alipore school bad 143, and 
the Hazoribagh 296 inmates, in Bombay the school appended to the central jiiilat 
Yareuda returned 105. The correspondinginstitutionin theNorth-WestProvinces 
was established only in 1889, but has already 128 pupils^ and is being extftided 
Boas to admit of a larger number. A school of this sort is under cpn^emplndon 
in the Punjab, where the arrangements in connection with the Lshbre cen^niil, 
jail are inadequate. 

In spite of the considerably increased number of inmates, the jails as a wbbfo 
appear to have been a little more healthy than in 1890.' The oomnuison 
the death rates in jails and that among the popnlatkm at Wge ’juMM' 
nnsatis&ctory, qs the poiiits of difference are ito many and great. * 

,p]^, the re^trriion in all but a few lm«e'tow|» is apt tOfbq rm htfe# 
j^’jfils no deatjieaeiqtes record. On theotW hand, in the latter, effi^dow^U., 
attendance Is alwa^ available, but in the Irond tiactrsuob aid Is gtaahffiiy'tlisL 

» ' ^ •‘I 
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'iVBqht InAint nunrlality >nin, Ui one of th^ chief frtctors in the ittte Amoi^pst the Psnoxa. 
popoletioii M a whole, and this is entirely absent from the jail bills. If alt these 
considerations be weighed, the chance# seem in favour of the prisoner. • The 
examination of the age statistics collected at the Census, collated with the 
intums of death in a few localities where the re^tration is notoriously more 
correct than amonj^t the villages of the interior of the country, shows that the 
fdtove presumption is, so far as the data are at hand, correct. The jail moi tality, 
which was 42 per mille amongst the convicts in 18hl, is now »0. whereas, 
according to the Census calculation as above, the general rate is about what 
the jail rate was ten years ago. The table under consideration shows indeed a 
higher rate in Assam, but the returns of the last few years from that province 
indicate a peculiarly unhealthy senes of seasons, with the accompaniment of a 
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6 381,398 

6086 

34 74 

H 1888 


- 

81 

172 

A33 

86,073 

77,083 

12 9 

68 

94 3 

60 

10 3 

40 2 

30 

- 

8,106,700 

61 39 

S6'0i 

w 


- 

86 

190 

611 

79 760 

72,130 

13 2 

60 

27 3 

49 

100 

414 

33 

- 

4 939,990 

0317 

34*48 

^ 188T 



33 

194 

614 

71 411 

04,401 

ISR 

79 

399 

46 

10 6 

413 

36 

- 

4,684,778 

6461 

3440 

■s 1884 



SO 

302 

2U 

70,041 

71,013 

138 

58 

819 

64 

114 

412 

81 

- 

4,807,699 

6313 

38 80 

„ 1881 


- 

M 

200 

338 

01,016 

79.*103 

17 9 

21 

39 0 

46 

12 6 

42 0 

42 

— 

4,819^891 

•3 61 
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sp^ially fatal disease of a local character, and sundry outbreaks of cholera. In 
airother provinces the jail rate is below that found as above mentioned. As 
regards the growth of numbers of the inmates of the jails, it will be noticed that 
the table mentions only the daily average population, and this fluctuates incntsed aumbw 
necessarily with the length of sentences and other factors of a like temporary 
character. If we consult the full return it will appear that the number of 
prisoners received and left over from the preceding year has shown a steady 
upward tendency, from 402,823 in 1881 to .<>26,804 in 1891. The women have priwaw*. 
a^ys been in a small minority, as is to be expected. Out of the number first 
mioted above this sex furnishes but 23,718, and ten years later the corresponding 
figure is returned at 24,933, and as the returns for the intervening years never 
more than from 21,794 to 24,021, it can hardly be said that crime' 
ehtai^ng incarceration is otherwise than stationary amongst the women of India. 

AihMhar part of the table in which steadiness is the main feature is th^t relating 
to recidivism. The number of convicts that have been previously convicted HaUtnalOriniiMli 
lieiN% taries at all, save in 1881 and 1882, when the returns were possibly 
' Olotojiled a different plan from that adofRed in later years, since in 1888 the 
ipQlW'^AemherN frUl off suddenly by over 60 per cent. The subject of 
det^g with habitual criminals is one which as bUs been already stated, is 
DO# tmdiNr the eousldenttion of the Oovemtnmttof India. The table for 1891 
0 .p. ' , Afc ^ ’ • * 4 shows 
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•bowB high proportions <mly ill tlie ease Liot^ Bwow and 
(he Panjab, Central ProvintSes and Bombay, meaniii'oitoeedeii^^l^^^'/ 

proportion in Madras is remarltably loir, whilst in 1881 and 1883 it was'cm^^. 
above the average, rising to over 23 per cent, in the ease of males. Aa'iN|0Si^‘. 
the other sex, the greatest difference appears in Berar and tower Bnrma^ bjot ik 
few provinces does the proportion rise above one-half of that which is Ktiurned 
agmnst the males. The Central and North-West Provinces show thq neai^t 
approach to the latter. The column dealing with punishments is vmy diffment' 
nom that of previous convictions in respect to territorial uniformity. 'Hie 
general mean, however, for India does not appear to vary much from year to 
year. Tlte subject is one which was made over for discussion to a spei^ 
Conference of Inspectors General of prisons, apart from the g^rai jail 
Committee, and the diversity of practice found to prevail was one of the. 
considerations that weighed most with the Government of India in proposing in 
Act of general application. The ratio quoted in the table under review is based, 
it should be stated, on the total number-of convicts that passed through the 
jails during the year, not on the daily average,'WhicI) is the base taken in the 
return issued by the Government of India, since the latter every year faHs 
short of the number of people punished, so that we hare shown 1 ly or 120 mw 
punished for every hundr^ in jail, and in some provinces the proportion is 
even more irrational- Even on the i)a$e here adopted, 92 per cent of the BurmU 
convicts come under thC yoke of prison disciplinary penalties in the twelvemonth, 
chiefly, it appears, for neglect of the assigned tasks, or for the introduction 
of forbidden luxuries and other articles. In tlie Fanjab the proportion is Jost 
over the half, and in Bengal, 37^ per cent. The rest of the provinces are 
below the general mean proportion, and in Madras only 6*7 percent, of the 
convicts are punished, a fact which may be taken as evidence either, of 
extraordinary good conduct or of remarkable diversity of system of record. 

Only the three main heads of employment of prisoners are here given, 'fhe 
rest of the prisoners are set to work on such various tasks as the preparation of 
food and oil for jail consumption, the manufacture of clothing for prisoners, 
gardening, and the building of new jails or additions and repairs of those 
already in occupation. 'J'ho manufacturing department, again, varies with the 
circumstances. As a rule, the articles arc tliose which are not made locally by 
the ordinary artisan of the neighbourhood, Imt in several jails a large and useful 
staff is instructed in printing, and turns out the supply of jail and other 
departmental forms, account sheets, and also does text work in special 
circumstances. The average earnings shown in the table are calculated on the 
strength of the convicts sentenced to labour, omitting the jail population t-bat - is 
exempted from task. The incidence rises high in Lower Burma, and keeps 
near rupees 21 in Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Paojab, 
falling to 61 and 8'3 in the North-West Provinces and Madras respectively. 
As the incidence of the earnings and of the total cost, not taking these earnings 
into account, is given in rupees, the total expenditure on jails, as returned in 
the •Departmental, not the General, Accounts, is also shown in that current^, 

---instead of in the “tens of rupees” adopted in the , 

iieccipifc* I ciOTKw.* marginal statement for the last five financial years. 

It appears that in Lower Burma each prisoner on 
labour-term works on an average up to the value of 
his rations, to the advantage of the general taxpayer, 
hut, on the wliole, the average runs to not moro jUNtn 
two-thirds of that amount. In all the linger' 
of the net charges fell in some of the cases - 


TBAII. 


1887*88 


1889 80 

1890- Vl 

1891- 8S 


Kx. 

808,703 

350,8(14 

8H0/.13 

378,803 

811,897 


Bx. 

761.873 

834,188 

837,091 

800,400 

800,739 


*lucludittg tUuM (in nOooAit of l*ort Blair. 

the incidence 
as in 


provinces 


considerably, as in Madras and Bengal, The gross incidence felt fnwi 
Re, 59*3 to 58*7- It is scarcely advisable to trespass furthervon the space .; 
available in this review by transferring to it what may be quite fis well 
from the tables already published elsewhere. The table on page 169 #01 sh6# : C 
the distribution of the receipts and charges for the last financial year of ' 
decade, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ThiBegwibation THE REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. 

09 ABEITIULNCrfl AND * 

OTHER Documemh Thb System of registering titles and other deeds of importance in India dates 
from the end of last century, when a Regulation on the subject was passed 
in 1799 by the Goverhment of Bombay, and between that year and 1B27» when 
the law wns consolidated, no less than ten enactments found their way on to the 
local statute book. It was found that it was conducive to the security of titles 
to immoveable property, and would greatly faciliate the transfer of such property 
by sale, mortgage, gitt, or otherwise, if a register were kept in every district, and 
if deeds entered theiein were to be allowed preference to an extent that would 
give the holder an interest in presenting them for registration. At the same 
time a general register, relating to the same territorial unit, was prescribed for all 
other deeds, obligations and wiitings, in order to provide for the record of copies 
of such documents, and thus affoid facilities for proving them in case the original 
happeneii to be lost or destroyed, a contingency by no means unlikely in the 
ordinary conditions of Indian life. 

The question was not taken up except in the Western Presidency until 1864^ 
when » general Act was parsed by the Governor General in Council relating to 
registration. This was followed by amending and consolidating Acts in 1865, 
1866. 1868, 18/1, and finally in 1877> Act III. of which year is now the law on 
the subject. 

Administratioii. It is superfluous to enter into the details of the history of the development of 
the present system. Fur the pin pose of registration, documents are divided 
into (a) those oi which the reuistiation compulsory, or necessary to the validity 
of the deed, and (b), those which are not required by the law to be registered, 
but which can be so treated or not, at the option of the holder. In the former 
class the mam items are deeds relating to immoveable property, especially those 
in which the consideration involvtrd is above Rx. 10 and otliers included with 
these for special reasons, such as leases for long periods. In the second category, 
that of optionally registrable documents, come those in which the immoveable 
property involved is ol Ipss than the above-mentioned value, or when the deed 
relates to moveable pioperty, or is a will or authority to adopt, or the like. 

The administration of this important department is conducted through a 
Provincial Inspector General and a staff of local inspectors. The actual work of 
registration is performed by a large establishment of Sub-registrars, one ol whom 
is generally attached to each revenue subdivision. '1 he District Officer is usually 
the Registrar for Ins territorial chaige, and supervises the working of the offices 
therein, hearing the appeals, settling disputed case^, and obtaining the ruling of 
higher authorities on points of special difficulty or affecting the general 
interpret«ition of the law. In many cases the Sub-registrars are full-time workers, 
though in light charges the duties aie performed by a member of the general 
staff* deputed for the purpose, in addition to his ordinary work, ’The 
remuneration of the registering agency is either by salary or by a percentage 
on the fees taken, or both. Special registrars are appointed to some of the latger 
towns, wheie the number of tiansactions is particularly heavy. The case of the 
village registiatioii under the Deccan Agriculturistf’ Relief Act will be mentioned 
later. The registration of Joint Stock Cnmpanies, again, forms part of the 
duty of this department, but as it is so closely connected with commerce and trade, 
it is more convehient to rreat of it in the chapter relating to those subjects. 

Changei m law. The most prominent feature in the working of the Registration Department 
during the last few years has been the sudden appreciation in some parts of the 
country of the provisions of the transfer of Property Act, IV, op 882, referring to 
* registration of certain classes of documents relating to sales and other methods 
of transfer of immoveable property. An important step was taketi in this Act 
towards rendering the system of trahsfer of that class of property one of public 
transfer. The object could not be carried out in its entirety, as the number of 
registeriog offices that served all oniinary purposes in India was inadequate to 
allow of the provision that all transactions relating to land» however petty, sboulld 
be registered, without inflicting an amount of trouble and inconvenience thft 
would have been^n excess of the advantage to be gained by the above 
But the Act in <|4iestion so far follows the ^Registipatioii law, thi4 it requires eveify 
transfer of tangible immoveable property of the value ofRx. 10 and ovmv and 

1 wery 
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•evety transfer of is rareraiou or other intangible thing, whatever its value, to be TnEBsaiirKATiov 

made by a raftered instrument. In case of intangible immoveable property 

of IfSs value inan the suin just mentioned, the transfer may be made either by 

registered instrument or by delivery of the property. The Act iu quratiod is 

nqt in force In Bombay or the Panjab, but wliere its provisions are enforceable 

there has been, as above stated, a considerable-transfer of instruments from the 

CBte|roi?y of those of which registration is optional to that of those in the case of 

whira the above process is compulsory. The change'will be found in the 

returns for the year 1887. 

11)6 Statistical Abstract shows that the number of transactions in 1891-92 was StatuUmof 
2,369,885,omitting Ajmer and the Bangalore Civil and Military station. In pw>v*law«f 
1886-87 it was 1,763,405, and in 1881,1,355,003. The value, in the aggregate, 
of the property transferred in the course of these transactions is large, considering 
the very high proportion borne in India by the agricultural population to the total. 

In 1891-92 the average value was llx. 24'5, but as over 90 per cent, of the value 
involved was seemed in instruments affecting immoveable property, ittis better 
to separate this class from the other, by which means tf mean figure is produced 
of Rx. 25'3, against ll.x. 19'4 iu the case of transactions concerning moveable 
property. The corresponding figures iu 1881 were Rx. 32*9 and Rx. 24'8, the 
aggregate being Rx. 42,836,981. In 1885, again, there was a mean value of 
Rx. 26 and Rx 21‘5 respectively, on a total of llx. 44,064,040. The change that 

took place, as above mentioned, in 1887, 
affected the distribution, not the value, 
of the year's transactions On the 
iMoTnMcrrorortj. wholc, liowevcr, as the marginal table 
shows, the tendency has been in the 
direction of registering documents of 
lower value than some years ago it was 
the practice to thus ensure. It is true 
that this tendency is very marked only 
in four I’rovnnces, Bengal, Madras, 

Bombay, and Assam, but it should be 
borne in mind that the two first-named 
contain over three-fourths of the total 
number of registration transactions in 
.the country. The average number of registrations of all sorts, as a whole, 
was, in 1891-92, about 96 per 10,000 of population, whereas in Bengal the 
rate was 138, and in Madras 226. In Botnbay it falls to 88, and in the Panjab 
and North-West Provinces to half that rate. But the rate of increase in the 
practice of registering assurances is not always in accordance with the 
prevalence of tl^t practice, for it appears that in the last six years the propor¬ 
tion between transactions and population has risen by only 28 and 23 per cent, 
in Bcngiil and Madras respectively, whilst in Bombay and the Panjab the rate 
of increase was 40 and 31. In the North-West Provinces we find the least 
change, for there the rate falls to 13 per cent., or about double that of the 
actual rate of growth of population in that tract and Oudh. 

The next point to notice is the class of instruments registered. Regat^^Iing oumof doevnwnts 
this, the following table gives the leading distribution for India as a whole, vesutend. 

The proportion of documents relating 
to immoveable property has beea 
steadily rising, from nearly 85 per 
cent, in 1881 to a little over 88 
10 years later, 'i'be results of the 
application of the provisions of the 
Transfer of Property Act of 1882^ 
will be found in the increase in 1887 * 
of the proportion of the registrationa 
under the head “ Compulsory,”- with 
the corresponding check on' the 
number of the ‘' Optional ” teotion. 

In a later divisioii' of the table, the 
.same feature amreara in the ^nsfer 
under the.lj^ of ‘'Sales,'^.fitam’'the 
(Ip. tbet, 

Thus the greater fwrtion of the 

former 


llBdrai - 
Bombay 
Berar - 
Lower Dunua 

INDU • 


Rx. 
2B-7 
46-2 
41-0 
41-2 
36-3 
38-3 
61-4 
, 23-1 
1117-7 


Ux. 

J8-4 

41-2 

43-1) 

39-6 

30-1 

2l)-4 

63-3 

23*1 

16M-9 


llx. 

17-9 

47- 9 

48- 1 
49-1 
16-7 
19-g 

4H-5 

20() 

123-0 


Rx. 

18-1 

20-0 

24-0 

13-0 

SR-2 

43-9 

00-1 

19-4 

147-5 


Kx. 

16-0 

22-7 

18-6 

15-6 

29-3 

36-0 

6K-5 

13-7 

303-1 


llx. 

14-7 

30*5 

22-8 

13- 6 
26-4 
26-8 
M-T 

14- 7 
119-7 


32^ 2B-1 26-3! 24-8 m m 


Heap, 


MttooBotiliow idlwtlOffr 
3^4^ IttBioTaatdo Pro^rty* 

■ :§rS7»": : 

HKiMMbItFniMrty - 


I mi Tofetl Com- 









1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1887. 

1888. 

1881. 

84-8 

80-1 

86-3 

88-T 

87-0 

88-1 

m 

5#-7 

6B-1 

M-7 

M-8 

99’2 

m 

BH 

83‘i 

20-0 

m 

22-1 

14-9 

13*7 

18-1 

18-8 

18*1 

11*8 

m 

88*7 

82*8 

88-8 

88*4 

88*8 

85-1 

84-8 

84-0 

98-8 

87*8 

98-8 

88*6 

86-6 

86-8 

91*4 

81*6 

10*8 

. 4M| 

a-a 

48-4 

8*1 

4-8 

4*0 


41-7 

48-1 

71*7 

78*4 

74*7 

'4 

.88*8; 

M-0 

17*0 

’m 

1 

88*8 

91*8 

U'L 
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Thb BBGTaTiuTto)^ former class now consists of niortgages and the like affecting land or bilildiii|^\^ 
OTMR DcotSot? value. The Provincial stateiOents show that in Hadr^ 

' mortgage deeds are re^stered in excess of sales, whilst the number of leaa^ 
thus ensured is relatively insignificant. In Bengal, on the other hand, leiuM 
are 50 per cent, in excess of mortgages or sales, and the latter slightly exceed 
the mortgages. In Bombay and the Pan jab, where the Act of 1882 is. not in 
force, mortgages hold the first place, as in Madras; sales come next, though at 
a longer interval in the Panjab than in Western India. Leases are scarcely 
registered at all in the Frontier Province, and in Bombay they only just reacn 
hJf the sales in number. There are occasionally curious disturbances of the . 
average figures. For instance, the mean value for all India to which reference . 
was made in the last paragraph, was raised in 1883 from Rx. 24*8 to Rx- 33 
in the case of moveable-property registrations, by a single transaction in the 
Moradabad District of the North-West Provinces. 


Village Registra¬ 
tion under the 
Decoan Agricultu- 
rists* Belief Aot. 


In connection with the same subject, it may be noted that in 1881 the 
lowest mean value was. Kx. 23*1 in Berar, and, omitting Lower Burma, the 
highest was Rx. 61*4 in Bombay. In 1891, however, Assam comes last, with 
Rx. 15*7; Bengal approaches it with Rx. 17*9, occupying the same relative 
position as it did in 1881, and the highest values are found, excluding apii\ 
Burma, in Bombay, as ten years ago, though the figure has been reduced to 
Rx. 48*5, and in the Central Provinces, where, with Rx. 49*1, the rate is in 
excess even of that in the Western Presidency. The difference between the 
values registered in Lower Burma aud those in India proper is very marked i» 
both years, and extends to both classes of property. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879, a special extension of tlie registration system was carried out in 1880 in 
the four districts to which that enactment was applied. The innoyation 
consisted mainly in the appointment of tlie village accountant to be the 
registrar of instruments of the character specified in the Act, so that 
registration of these documents might be effected without the need of a journey, 
occasionally one of considerable distance and at a highly inconvenient season, 
to the ordinary sub-regi^iry office at the Subdivisional head-quarters. The 
instruments in question were at first those relating to agricultural land, or to 
which agriculturists were parties. But in 1886 the law was amended, and 
instruments, the registration of which is compulsory under the general Act of 
18/7* were thenceforth to be taken for registry to the ordinary office. It was 

also found that the village accountant was 
in a considerable number of cases not. 
competent to fulfil the duties of registrar, 
and that the requirements of the public in 
this respect could be met by a less general 
appointment of that class of functionary to 
such important duties. After three years,' 
accordingly, the number of village registry 
offices was reduced from 2,567 to 183, a 
number afterwards raised, in the course of 
adjustment, to something over 200. To 
these full-time registering officers were appointed, men of some experience in the 
subordinate ranks of Government offices being nominated. The generd 
working of these offices is placed, as in the case of other registration centres, 
under the Distri^t^Registrar, and, departmenrally, under the Inspector General 
and bis staff of supervising officers. On the whole, the system is reported to 
work well and to be more convenient to the parties concerned than the ordinary 
process. Owing to the relatively small nature of the traiisactiofis that come 
T)efore the village registrars, these offices do not receive in the shape of fees, &c. 
es much as covers the expenses of their maintenance, but this point was. 
anticipated at their establishment as a probable consequence of the step, ami 
was not held to out-weigh the advantages of the latter. The marginal statewnt 
above gives the number of transactions with the amount of receipts an4 
charges since the offices were started. , 


TSAB. 

Number uf 
Tnuiiactione. 

ReceiptR. 

Obarges. 

1880- 

- 

818^66 

Rx. ' 
6,778 

Rx. 

4,864 

1881 - 


112.666 

3,189 

4,622 

1881 > 


LU9,62M 

8,182 

4,816 

1883 - 


68,806 

8.768 

6,724 

1884 • 


8:1,338 

4,648 

6,011 

1883 . 


101,082 

88.883 

6,608 

6.384 

1886 - 

« • 

4.843 

6.110 

1887 - 

•• • 

83,264 

S,0H3 

6,577 

1888 • 


101,620 

8,840 

8,679 

1888 - 


118,410 

4,613 

6,846 

1880 • 


1 118,838 

4,5U6 

6,768 

1881 • 


127,360 

4,734 

6,916 


iteitaoss of B 0 gi»: financial account of the remstratiofi offices and estoblkhment 

tion. considerable excess of receipts in me way of .fees and the like, 

the whole opimtry together, the lurpluSr which wfts 53-5 per ^: 
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charges in steadily rii^g since 1883, when it receded'to 50*8 Tuk BRoisTxutoN 

per cent. In 1891 reached 78*8 agwnst 77*2 in the previQjis year. The otbeT^o« 1^ 
general accounts, for 1891-92 give the following results 


Bbobifts and Cbaboeb under " Bboistkation,” for 1891-92. 


t 

HEAD. 

1 

Bengal. 

If 

II 

Panjab. 

Centml 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Madras. 

a 

. ^ 

Burma. 


1 

sT 

B 

3 


Rx. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Kx. 

Kx. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

BlOlXPTi i 












Foes for ReglAtaring - 

845,000 

127,702 

26,263 

19,703 

6,737 

4,401 

102,322; 51,810 

scs 

3,760 

1,740 

for Coplti - 

24,444 

3,341 

9,001 

5,247 

2,835 

64 

2,887 

844 

3 

80 

m 

IflicellaDeoui . . • 

30,353 

3,388 

4,157 

1,544 

1,544 

11 

18,2401 1,125 

10 

191 

133 

Total Receipt! • - - 

301),802 

133,431 

40,411 

26,404 

11,116 

4,460 

123,440 53,779 

500 

4,040 

2,026 

S^ndt - - - - 

4,3fi3 

321 

F7 

2JS 

S 

S 

3f0 

1 

; 

- 


^ Nbt Recbiptb - - - 

S88,4S9:iS8,S10 

40,874 

26,469 

u,m 

4,468 

188,139; 63,068 

688 

4,040 

1,997 

CRABOB8: 












^ BuperinteodebM • 

15,918 

C,220 

1,398 

- 

1,206 

SOI 

3.146 

3,657 

- 

- 

- 

District Charges - 

101,945 

63,127 

19,280 

8,080 

3,002 

2,.345 

1 

26,434 

303 

1,790 

006 

Total Ciiahobs - - - 

807,863 

68,347 

20,678 

1 B,080 

4,298 

8,686 

71,036 

30,091 

808 

1,790 

806 


It snay be observed that the above table relates to the financial year, ending 
with the 31st of March 1892, so tlie accounts differ from those departmentally 
shown for the calendar year. The excess of receipts over charges in the former 
reaches 91 per cent., varying from 73 per cent, in Madras and 76 in Bombay, 
to 268 per cent, in the Central Provinces and 227 in the Panjab ; or, to put 
the point in a different light, the expenses are, on an average, 62 per cent, of 
the receipts. In Madras and Bengal ihey are .67 and 51 respectively, and in 
the Central Provinces, 38 only :— 

The following table shows the corresponding totals for the five years ending 
with 1890-91:— 


pROVirroB. 


RECEIPTS.* 

m 

CII AROEa 

1886-87. 

1887-88.1888-89. 

1889-00. 

1800-01. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1880-00. 

1800-01 



Rz. 

Rz. 

Hz. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rz. 

Rx. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Bengal - 

- 

103,461 

101,375 

109,038 

119,754 

123,705 

56,237 

57,846 

59,040 

02,863 

dffili 

Kortli-West Provinces, &e. 

84,454 

37,002 

37,055 

30,138 

30,554 

18,745 

10,329 

10,438 

19,882 

20,376 

Paii}ab 


10,283 

22,080 

82,028 

22,342 

23,266 

10,273 

10,001 

11,846 

7,113 

7,107 

Centfil Provinces 


7,700 

8,285 

9,561 

10,168 

10,103 

4,030 

4,246 

4,321 

4,056 

4,268 



3,032 

3,147 

S,2IS 

4,237 

1 4,316 

2,243 

2,170 

2,226 

2,316 

2,449 

Modraa • 


36,825 

00,501 

05,506 

102,484 

108,148 

61,426 

62,126 

65,515 

65,666 

67,696' 

Bombay • 


37,058 

42,727 

47,143 

49,064 

40,401 

20,874 

28,473 

28,728 

28,004 

29,183 

Lover Burma - 

- 

2,473 

2,781 

3,174 

8,576 

3,558 

1,306 

1,370 

1 1,501 

1,013 

1,007 

Vfper Barma • 

- 

418 

621 

428 

401 

468 

23 

65 

94 

97 

842 

SmaiUer Provinces 

- 

1,640 

1,644 

1,763 

1.782 

1,042 

590 

036 

671 

519 

460 

■4, 

IVBU 

• 

297,037 

810,150 

330.758 

662,946 

364,631 

184,845 

187,260 

1193,681 

103,237 

1100.731 


'DedneUng Refimdi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MILITARY AND MARINE. , , ' 

In tile year 1681, the* British power ia Bengal was represented hy a* force 
stationed at Hughli consisting of 20 men, under a corporal, “of approved 
fidelity,” and to this strength it was restricted by the express order of the 
Nawab Nazim, ruling at Murshidabad. Just two hundred years ago the enlist* 
ment of Natives of India was first undertaken by the Madras authorities. A 
century later the three Presidencies maintained in the aggregate a force of 
7,000 Europeans and 31,000 Natives. The course of another century saw the 
British power in India supported by 60,000 Europeans and about 110.000 
Native soldiers. At the end of the period covered by this review, the European 
force numbered, at full strength, just under 73,000 men, and the Native troops, 
including about 14,000 Irregulars and those belonging to local corps, came, to 
147,600. 

Into the history of the development of this army it is out of place to enter 
here, as the starting-point of the present system is of no more ancient date tlian 
the year 1859. I'he year before the mutiny in Bengal and what is known as 
Hindustan, in its local and restricted sense of the valleys of the Gapges and 
Jamna with their upper tributaries, ill 1856, that is the East India Company 
maintained a force of 38,000 Europeans, with 276 guns, and 348,000 Natives, 
with 248 guns. Of the former, nine battalions of Infantry, 6,000 strong, were re> 
cruited by the Crown in the United Kingdom and made over for training to the 
Company’s authorities in England. The rest were provided by the Crown from 
the Home army. The conimaud was localised in the three Presidencies, but the 
Commander-in-Chief of Bengal had authority over the whole of the troops 
supplied by the Crown, wherever they were stationed, wliilst his authority over 
the rest of the troops was confined to his own Province. There was aUo, to 
some extent, a duplicate staflT, that for the “ Ctueen’s troops,” as they were 
termed, being separate from the rest. The mutiny left a good many regiments 
in a skeleton state, with officers that is, but no men. On the transfer of the 
dominion to the Crown in 1858, one of the gravest questions that arose was the 
future military organisation, especially as regards the supply of European troops. 
The Commission to whom the discussion of the question was entrusted fought 
it out over the point whether preference was to be given to a local force, 
maintained exclusively in India, or to a garrison of Imperial troops to be drafted 
and exchanged as required, and thus kept in touch with the military organisation 
of the governing country. The decision of the majority was in favour of the 
latter plan, and it was also proposed that for the future defence of India a^niuch 
larger European force than had been kept there before the mutiny would be 
necessary; that with minor exceptions, such as in special tracts, where 
accliinatisation was necessary, the artillery should be entirely European, md 
that so far as cavalry and infantry are concerned, the proportion of Natives to 
Euroifbans should lie not higher than two to one in the Bengal command, and 
three to one in Madras or Bombay. 'J'he general recommendations of thC’ ' 
Commission were adopted and practically form the basis of the organisation of 
the British Army in India at the present day. Many and important changes, 
however, have taken place in the detail since the above date. In the first place 
everything pointed, at that time, to the advisability of redudng the army to a 
peace footing of the smallest possible size compatible with holmng the ebuntey. ^ 
In oroer to devote as much of the public resources as possible to the material' 
development of India. The chief element in the disturbances of 1657 ked been 
thoroughly crushed, for a generation, at all events, the country was padfied, and, 
external dangw was still remote. Including the East India Company’s Europsan ; 
troops and artiiler)’, the force of that race which it was proposed to inamtaiji./ 
was about 69,000 men. This, however, was aUowed to drop* tiU in 1867 it. 
reached its Nadir, and only 65,000 were tknn in tbp cotptry., In .1861, 
sUted at the beginning of tins chapter, Jthe. whoW, )yas atm^t,i,^<^ 
E^rpprans, and lk0,000 NaAves. The 

ih 1870, after the Afgbai^ tntr w^.inpppsed .to. . 
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tat in India to opntider the matter, lairgeljr with the view of redudog expenditure Miluaet ano 

whilst keeping up the satne standurd of efficiency. One of the more important **A»reB. 

of the proposals thm made was not accepted at the time, but has since been 

adopted though it has not yet taken effect, and. indeed, did not receive the 

necessary legist atiye sanction till a year after the conclusion of the decade'with 

which we are now dealint;. It will be referred to, however, in connection with 

a subject mentioned below. The practicai outcome of the Commission’s 

deliberations, theiefore, was the reduction of some oT the Native regiments, 

both cavalry and infantry, in number, but an increase in the strength of the 

rest. The i»nly reductiou made in the European troops was in the artilhry, 

which was diminished by 11 batteries. In 1885, however, tlie political situation 

had to be regarded trom a somewhat different standpoint giving an enlarged 

horizon, and it was found that measures were neces^ar> which would allow of 

the concentration of a considerably larger and stronger force in the north>west 

of’India without denuding the rest of the country of militiry protection. 'I’lie 

11 batteries ihat had been disjiensed with shortly before were re-called; the 

European cavalry regiments then in India received an addition of a squadron 

each; each of the European infantry battalions in the country were similarly 

augmented by 100 men ; and three battalions were added. The Native cavalry 

had a squadron added to each, and three of the four regiments disbanded in 1881 

were restored. The infantry was similarly increased in strength, and nine new 

battalions were raised. Thus, in all, the addition amounfod to 10,660 Europeans, 

4,700 iNative cavalry, and lOiiiOO infantry. It may be noted in passing that the 
full benefit of these additions was never reaped, at least in the directions in 
which it was intended that it should accrue, for shoitly aftei the re>arrangement 
and reinforcement of the army the acquisition of Upper Burma necessitated 
the removal from India proper of three battalions of British infantry, with four 
field and two mountain batteries, as well as 11 battalions of Native infantry. 

On the other hand, the constitution of an efficient body of military police in 
Burma has facilitated the conversion into forces employed locally of troops 
from across the Bay of Bengal who had been found unable to stand the climate 
or the peculiar conditions of service in those tracts. At the end of the period 
under review, that is in the beginning of the year 1892-93, the strength of the 
army in India was 73,0U0 Europeans, and, including irregulars, 147,300 Natives. 

The distribution by aims of the former is nine regiments ot ravalry, 88 batteries 
of artillery, of which 42 are field and 23 garrison, and 52 battalions of infantry.* 

Each of the latter, subject to alterations recently proposed, contains 1,033 men. 

The cavalry legiment contains 631, and tlie battery, on peace footing, 162, with 
the exception of the mountain batteries, which have Ill, with 206 Native drivers, 
artificers, and so on. The Native force is composed of 40 regimeuis of cavalry, 
each cbntdioing 635 officers and men; 122 battalions of infantry, each with 
eight European officers, and from 832 men in Madias and Bombay, to 912 in 
the Bengal command, and a company of gairison, with 8 batteries of Mountain 
Artillery, the latter of 226 each. In addition to the above, are 21 companies of 

I Sappers and Miners. 

I The Governor General in Council is the supreme head of the Indian army by 
virtue of the Act of King William IV,, niider which the wiiole superintenj^ence, 
direction, and control of the civil and military government is vested in that body. 

So far as the exercise of the above powers is concerned, the business of the army 
is conducted through the military braneli of the Secretariat, which, as mentioned 
in the third cliapter of this review, is immediately under the military member 
of the Governor-General’s Council. The executive head of the army is the 
Commainder-in'Chief in India, and communication with him is carried on by the 
Government of India through the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
Qeneral.* He has under him an establishment of which bis Militaiy-Secretary is 
the head, and under the Adjutant-General’s department come the Inspectors^ * 

Qeheral of Cavalry and Artillery, the Assistant Adjutant-General for Musketry, 
end the Inspector of Gymnasia. The Quartermaster-General’s department is 
otfnoamed with mobilization,army-signalIing, and with the comparatively recently 
organised Intelligence Branch. Other Departments which maybe mentioned are 
Ae Medical, the Judge-Advocate’s, the Vetminary, and tl^e Military-Edueational. 

The Gommander-in-Chief in India also, in accordance with the requirements of 
^ a byegotte age. in aopreme command of the Bengal army, Th&,itmttatbenoted, 

U not eodfined to the Pfovinoe nowt known aa Bengal, which, on the contrary, is 
fdiat wbieh providea and occupies fewer soHiers than any other part of India. In 
o.g. T 4 »*• 
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its militury sense, Bengal includes the lieutenant Qovemonhips of the No>^> 
Weat Provinces and tbel^njab, uritb Assam and a portion of t)i« Central l*roTinoes. 
The two other Preeddencies haveeach a separate army under the local Government 
and the local Commander-in>Cbief with his staff. Ibis distribution was in fbroe 
during the whole of tlie decade now in question, but it was one of the proposals 
of the ArmyCommission of 1879-80 to abolish theseparate armies,and to place the 
whole of the forces of the country under one command, with a lieutenanN 
General at the head of the Madras and the Bombay divisions. Some important 
steps were taken towards such an amalgamation, and since the .close of the period 
under review the requisite legislation has been completed. There will nltU 
mstely be four branches of the army, as the overgrown Bengal command will be 
split into two, one fur the eastern, or Hindustan, division, and the other for the 
Paujab and North-West Frontier. In addition to these, the main sections of the 
army in India, there are smaller bodies of troops that have been already mentioned 
in thesecond chapter uf this review. Themost important of these is the Haidrabad 
Contingent, which consists of 4 batteries’ of artillery, 4 regiments of cavalry, and 
6 battalions of infantry. As reganis these, it may be stateil here as being a 
convenient opportunity, that tlie batteries and regiments have been linked 
together within the last four yearn, as have the six battalions of infantry 
by threes. The establishment of officers, too, has been increased from 
4 to 8, and tlie allowances to both officers and men somewhat raised. Another 
efficient force immediately under the Government of India is the Central 
India Horse, and tliere are minor Itodies, which though military in name, are 
chiefly U'^eful as a description of police patrol for the wilder parts of the countiy, 
infest^ by their fellow-tribesmen, whom their more disciplined comrades are 
supposed to influence in the direction of law and order. There are, Anally, the 
new levies enlisted within the last few \ears fur the protection of the fioiitier 
passes against the attacks of marauding bauds from the neiglibouring heights 
and valleys. The Khaibar Rifles, which is tlie best organised of them at present, 
has become a most useful corps, and, as mentioned in a former chapter, took part 
in the expeditions with British troops into the fastnesses ot the Black Mountain 
at some distance from tlieir native country. The administiation of all these 
local corps is conducted through the Foreign Department of the Goterament 
of India Secretariat, in consultation, necessarily, with tlie military authorities at 
Head Quariers. The Imperial Service Corps, in the formation of which the chieft 
^ the various States have shown theirloyal zeal to so gratifying an extent, has been 
somewhat altfied in detail from what was originally proposed. At the end of 
1801-92 it consisted of eight guns und 30U artillerymen, in two batteries: one 
double company of Sappers, and 13 battalions, one half battaliun, and two 
companies uf infantry. 'I here is also a eamel corps 200 strong, and two transport 
corps. It may he added that the Imperial Service C!orps is included in the^heme 
for mobilization, to which attention will be drawn later on in this chapter. 

When wo come to the departments of the Army administration, which have 
been named above in connection with the general system, it appears that there 
is hardly one which has not been materially altered, in the way of being either 
simplitied, strengthened or re-distributed, in the course uf the last ten years. It 
is out of the question to enter in this review into the details of all these 
changes, hut as far as space will allow tlie pnncipal ones amongst them will be 
cursorily described 'I'o begin with, one of those that bear a less distinctively 
military character than tlie rest, the Judge Advocate’s department was remodelled 
in 1888. In place of three Presidential Judge-Advocates General, one was 
appointed for all 4ndia, with an assistant immediately under him. In Bengd, 
two deputies each with an assistant, and in the other Presidencies, one each 
similarly supplemented, with a temporarily appointed assistant for Burma, 
were sanctioned. The Medical Department, in its two branches, the Army 
Mnlical Staff and the Indian Medical Service, is represented under the 
Government of India by two Suri^eons Major-General The Priudpol MetUcal 
Officer of Her Majesty’s forces in India has the direction of the medical 
department concerned 'with the troops, both British and Native, and medical 
officers, alttiough in the Indian Medical Service, can only be transferred 'from 
duties in connection with the military, with Ms consent. The Swgeou Majoc- 
General with the Government of India, who is usually selected firom the lAoiaA 
Medical Departmeht, is also Sanitary CQininu 8 i 0 ner,aM advises that Gowumaal;’ 
on i^l mutters conuected with samtation* 9m. He eontrola, too, the 

amiigafeteBit 
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«wt«taK4utt(e»V |i^.‘ ^ b 08 |d«il« BAd'diapensarks, tad all medlApI' dAoen hiuimt m* 
tltembMii, lidtWd^erylces have been mhde over to the dtil depiMidMif for «**»». 
•ttpiAraicittt mnitary or eidilar work are under him. Apar^ Dwtti a >■ 

00 |^i«U*dsle<Idtava 8 ei^ the number of the staff employed, tl^ changes jh this 
dtaairtnetit'hhve been mainly connected with the impyorement of the piidtlMl 
orw Wer grades, manned chiefly by natives, and in the provision of trai^' 
rinMea 4jt some of the larger hospitals under the military branch. 

fkitr-ltinust be pointed out that a great deal has been (Tone of late in the way HcMomsiilMthiir. 
of tihIVO'dng the ges^ral sanitary condition of the large cantonments, under toshh swi w witort' 
the k;itiative of this I^partment. The water supply has been tested and «**w***®t^ 
liflprbVbd where unsatisfactory as in places like Mbow, Rawal Pindi, Bangalore, 

Qiietta, Delhi, Allahabad, and some of the Hill sanitaria. In certain canton- 
ments, again, the milk supply was charged with being the cause of d(itbreak<i of 
dkeaso, and in many others there is a danger, to some extent, that the local 
jpnrvbyors will not adhere to fair dealing in respect to this liquid where the 
demand is so great and so constant. 'Ihe experiment of establithfng dairy 
farms, therefore, to piovide the requisite supply was sanctioned on the 
suggestion of a special coiiiinittee which sat to investigate the causes of enteric 
I'fever that had prevailed in two important cantonments in Upp* r India. The 
result has been genet ally satisfactory, so the system will probably be extended. 

An inquiry into the dair\ industries in India was made by Mr. Keventer, an 
expert, in 1890-91, .md the Government of Bombay retained his services in* 
order to organise dairy arrangements in ceitain parte of that Presidency. The ' 
reanlte of these attempts will materially aid the military authorities in 
their ’decision as to the adiisability of extending the system wheijitver 
practicable. Another gra^e sanitaiy question that has been prominent during 
the last six or seven years is the housing of troops. As regards the European 
troopS) huts have been substituted for tents in hill camps at tlie*Tariou8 
sanitaria on the slopes of the Himalaya, and the comfort and health of the 
men receive increased attention when new quarters of a more permanent 
character are beiiia constructed. The Native army, with the exception of the 
Panjab frontier force, certain Gurkha battalions, and the troops serring in 
Burma, has hitheito been expected a build and maintain its own lines, 
allowanees being made for the purpose by the State on different systems in the 
three commands. In 1889 the rules were revised. In the c.i8e oi Bengal, the 
rules as to the building of huts remained unaltered, but the repairs are in future 
to be effected out of a fixed monthly allowance to each regiment, so that the 
buildings are expected to l>e always maintained in a proper condition. In 
Bombay an annual grant has been made for new works and another for the 
maintenance of the old lines, and it is expected that in about 16 years the whole 


set that now require modification will be completed on a satisfactory plan. In 
the case of Madras, the lines are in some instances the property of the regiment, 
but ttiree other systems «ere in force. It has now been settled that an annual 
grant should be made, as in Bombay, out of which a portion is to be spent in 
/the purchase of lines owned as above mentioned. For the Bengal army some 
ffiitthqr proposals are under consideration, by which the adoption of lines on 
It standard plan, estimated to cost .only Ux. 3,300 per set, will be facilitqt^ 
Stnhe such step has been found necessary, as the present lines in too many 
oases abound in all the sanitary defects that are so prevalent in a crowded native 
yilllige or small town, espedaily in the low-lying tracts in which some of the 
tafitbnmcnts are sitaated. In connection with the present subject, too, may be 
ihontion^ consersion of the various buildings and appliances for recreation 
OttkdAd to' British regiments into systematically organised Regimental 
t^ifntes. a reform that was initiated in 1887-88. The new si heme provides 
Apartments of such institum, one for refreshments, the other fbr 
'll^^ipti. TA former includes canteen, coffsc’Shop, stores, and snpper room, 
ilPMtbeflther is to contain a subridiary eoflee shop, reading, and recreation 


k'il'the tririulmwal, to some exttat^ of thk State from the sQjpplF hf 
ndfiients and batteries to make thdr own armnM^te. 
hfewing inAstry in lo^ has lad to the (Aohiiwm the 
Biidkb I tatter allsmi^’lkat'the 
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HtaAunr 4 ^', ' 4»eording);f, in 1890, to tty ti)« ntwve plan fbr 
Ttimw^ v troops ser^og in ts few ptMes where tm foriff«NMnmgeiiMeniit'bh| 
obviowly the man ndveptageoas to the eoosumm, Tw yenr'h 
resulted in the ammgement being sanctioned p^anentlj In Mednjey < 
the ttoops senrine in Bhhna, ami in the sanction of the system Hk we 1 
command. ' . , 

BMoaaate, As regards the department of remounts, but few matters of detail Ifeed he 

, mentioned here. The' head of tbu operations carried on under ttus tit<(e is jAm 

IBrectcr of Army Remounts, with superintendents for t|te r a scrv e depdtat v'tlUr 
borBe«breedmg branch vf the department was transferred to that of Realtor 
, and Agriculture early in 1889. During the decade in questaon the Director Of 
Romouitts has visited Australia and Persia, from which countries a good aiq^p^ 
of horsesbe obtained, and from the latter country mules also of gt^ 
quality, are available. I he supply of this last animal being considerably henrittb 
rae demand, sevetal efforts have been made to procure additions to it both by 
breeding in India and by importations from abroad. Recently applicatton hu 
been made for aid in this matter to the Canadian, the United States, and the 
Cape Governinentb. It does not appear likely to result in much suooess 
except possibly so far as the Cape is concerned, where the revival of the trade* 
in hones, which is a desirable object, may be stmiuiated liy this step. The 
^rearing of stock in India itself has received much attention oi late, and in 
Bengu the operations huve been very fairly successful, and reserves of the young 
‘Stock purchased are now established both m that comuiaii'l and in the Deccan. 
In consideration of the increased demand maile under the mobilisation scliemes, 
wbiqb will be mentioned again hi low. a laiger reserve has been sanctioned, 
though it has not jet been practicalile to establish it owing to temporary 
finandai pressure. The system of purchase ot remounts lor the Bengal cavalry 
tbrougtr remount agents, which promised well at first, has since 1888 been 
found unsuitable, and the former plan of regimental purchase has accordingly 
been resuscitited. It is not proposed, however, to enter here into ihe somewEat 
complicated subject of the various b\<.teins of 'iipplying cavalry mounts that 
prevail iu different paits of India. In conneition with the horse.breeding 
operations, which bav«‘ been mentioned aboie, it appears that in most parts of 
India wliere the country is suited to this pur.uit the native enterprise hss been 
stimulated and set m the right direction bv the plan ot awarding prizes at the 
mme frequented horse and cattle shows which are often held under the auspices 
Tstwimiy. of the Revenue and Agricultural Department. 1 he organisation of the Army 
Veterinary Department cUiFera fi om that in many parts of the United Kingdom in 
that the executive staff is not attached to regiments but to statiors, from which 
visits are paid 10 places in the neighbourhood, either periodically or as required. 
The whole depaitnient is under the coutiol of a Principal Veterinary OmiiBr to 
the forces, and three other inspecting officers officiate in the Presidenoies. 
Veterinary institutions are established in Bombay and Lahore, and smaller ones in 
other large towns under the civil authonties, to whom the services of Some of 
Ovdautea the Army Veterinary Surgeons have been transferred. The Ordnance Uepturt* 

ment is under u Dirrotor General, usually a Major General of ArtilleryM,with ' 
a Deputy at his headquarters, and an Inspector General in each Preri^ncy, 
wad one also ior each division oi the Bengal command. The roapiifectittiBg 
eatablisliments are at present nine in number; the Madras powder feettay 
was induced in 1 887, so that thei e are now two, one iu Kirkee (Poona), the oth«r 
near Calcutta, in place of the powder factory, it was intended to endow 
with one for Ihe making oi harness and saldlerv, but there< has bwa'a* 
difficulty about the site, so the project is not yet in hand and there it baf otfe 
mstitution of this soit in India There u also a foundiy and 'shril fefita|y„«ii ^4 
the manufacture of small-arim- ammunition occupies two. Gun caitiAges T|i9> 
madeattlttee places. '1 rials to ascertain climatic action on. jihe.ttwdmm, 
powder supplied with the ammunition for the present type of mc^^ioe rim ; 
were made and resulted satisfactorily, so as soon as some necessaty 
naries, iDdndpig« disagreement with a private firm, hhve been tdI W dii A pfl', 
the numufaetwre of thSf ammuhition will be undertthem^ At 
Mimament ihatlpop^ it need <mly be atoted tiurtrthiKi^ittbH^ ^ 

Mng grodnaltyLiopididl with regulation fiid 

meoatioii, it hiui'been deeded to ptoviile tito'Mewh 
jBMMr weiw Snider.' M w«| " 

«>ide iThSphfe fefT ^ jbntt* 
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iRA>>lih|V''dg|RM9iW''«^^ are M»g aQpplied from BngUotd gnuluilljrf The 
O^aiiaMa D^wptitieitt is .to be N^oroed to some extent ia }fl^s4« as td 
praildte%i|itt*jP 9 uiBite number of assistsot superintendents for ^ m* nipe 

«Nl!!he Obinitussariat Depuiment has been very materially altered withfik ^ 
period under review. In the first place, the unite of the control hui bem 
estabftshed in anticipation of the abolition of the presidential army system, by 
S|ijpointment of a Commissary General in-Chief for all India, whilst' 
'hlafotaiiuug the position of the presidential officials. It was provided, however, 
tiNlPthe former should .correspond direct with the local heads of departments as 
regards distribution of stores, sources of supply, &c. A still more important 
tahange has lieen that with regard to transport, which wa<, separated to some 
extent under the above <cheme from the branch dealing with supply. A 
Coihmistary General for traniport was appointed, subordinate to the Co mm is s ary 
General>in-Chief, with the distinction tliat he controlled, like the head of the 
Ofdnance, the operations of the whole of India. The whole system of transport 
lias been repeatedly considered and modified since the Afgiian viar of 1878>79, 
and .the present arrangements are those sanctioned in 1889 On the frontier, 
for instance, the troops, even in peace time, are provided with full transport, 
the pack animals being in regimental charge. The provision of forage may be 
mentioned briefly in connection with this point, as it has always been a matter 
of difficulty, and m some ti acts, fully iieopled, of friction also, between the 
cultivators and the foraging agency. It i» proposed to substitute gradually, bat 
as quickly as possible, the supply of grass aud hay by tlie commissariat for ttet 
obtained casually by the grass-cutti^rs attaclied to each body of cavalfy and 
artillery. A sufficient stock of hay is being set apart in all the larger qanton- 
'ments, and it is proposed that the grass-growing tracts under the control of the 
commissari it should be constituted reserved forests, in order to secure the 
protection of the forest 1 iws for the produce. In the Bombay command the 
grasS'Cntter has vanished from all mounted corps, aud in Madras a beginning 
has been made nitli ihc same process. 

In respet^ to the arrangements fur the mobilisation of the army, grea( 
strides have been made since 1881. A committee that met in 1886 formi^ted 
the general lines of the sciieine afterwards adopted with some alterations in 
matters of detail. In 1H90 the revised plans for the Kandahar and Kabul lines 
were prepared, the molnlisaiioa being by stations, instead ot by divisions, the 
hitter, in turn, having been substituted for Army Corps, which had been 
originally suggested, in 1891 the preparations for these two lines were 
comidi^d, and those for two more taken m hand. The Imperial service troops 
have now heen included in the scheme, and the obhgatury garrisons required 
in the interior of the country settled. A special grant was made for the above 
purposes in each ol the last three years,amounting to Rx. 287,500, Rx.50,000, and 
Kx. 300,000, respectively. The great labour that has been found necessary in 
connection w/th these schemes is m itself a proof of the importance of taking 
the virork in hand betimes, and. since the paints to be dealt with vary.aboaost 
from year to year, this labour is not likely to be remittent. 

A measure of distinct importance that has been taken witiiin the las( eight 
years was the reparation of the department ut militiry works from the general 
!ral^ Works Department, of which until 1885 it was a branch, aud the officers 
serving in it were held to be in civil employ. The increased work thrown upon 
t|^ establishment by the additions made to the Indian forces in 1885, and (he 
Sttbsequmt years, led to the transfer of the whole of this work to the military 
, a^inirtrati >n, the staff being mainly comp ised of members of the corps of Beyiu 
'.Jtngineers. Tlie Director General of Military Works, indeed, is now ptactioaUy 
'^jie head of that corps when it is serving in India, ami in respect to all busitien 
ied with It, is held to be on the staff of the army. In respect to thb 
jientsl duties, however, such as the designing and execution of works,' the 
. dt<ccounts,aad other matters, the proviiioDs of the Public Workx 0^ 
jttst as m the civil branch of the department The Military Wem 
^ subdivided into two sections, each under a Deputy 
for for^eatious and d^ente works, the f^r for s« ‘ 

, ]^qritab,ud other bi^inge r«4ethH^ 

' ‘ department in oojfmue^ bmekeeutiTe <' 


nda. ^wdeldiideio^fr 


ifM|»(ifol}hmstor 






thitebaetdefoaee 


Unrrsav sm 
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, i8d statement exhibiting the MOBAt and 

MiuTABir V ’ Bombay, Rangoon, Aden, and Karachi. The work neci^sUated by the 

MAEias. . ^ European forces in India occupied the attention of this departdiettt |iir 

some years after 1886. It involved, in fact, the examiriatiou And to giieat 
extent the rebiiRding, of most of the barrac|^s in the country on n scale wdiich 
‘ is stated to have materially added to the health and comfort of the inmates 
thereof. Then, again, the constitution of Quettah as a large garrison led to the^ 
construction of a iniliiary road upon the Boian, as well as of the buijidings 
-requked for the actual'accommodation of the troops.* The substitution of 
substantial buildings for tents in the hill camps and in Rawal Pindi, where the • 
winter climate is equally rigorous, lias been mentioned above, so have'*the 
numerous water-supply schemes fur the larger cantonments. The work done 
in connection with the defences of the country originated, except so far as Aden 
is concerned, in 1880, when a permanent defence committee was formed at the 
army headquarters. Small progress was made, however, until 1885, when a 
general scheme for both coast and huid defence was matured, which, after 
several revisions in detail, is estimated to cost some llx. 3,000,000 for the 
former, including armament and floating defences, and llx. 1,830,000 for the 
latter, regarding which the scheme provides ftir both fortifications,and 
communications by road and rail. It is not necessary to describe works entered 
in the general programme that have been completed or are in progress. 

The scope of the work of this department can be to some extent appreciated 
from the following table, which gives the expenditure under the main heads 
for the last few years. It may be mentioned that in 1891-92, 80 per cent, of 
the amount assigned i'or new works and repairs, out of the ordinary grant, was 
expended through the Director General, and that over 60 per cent, of the latter 
sum was spent on accommodation for troops, European and Native. 


Expenditure on Military Works. 


llKAD. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889 90. 

1890-91. 

l89i-93. 

X.—Oboxnary WTokiu: 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

R». 

Rx. 

New W’^orkH ----- 

439,787 

7:i2,H17 

538,239 

530,38.5 

598,421 

562,948 

Repairs. 

280,938 

269,896 

2.S2,36.^> 

289,96r, 

307,171 

309,766 

Kdiabluhnicnt . . - . 

2l4.6i:) 

20.3,148 

21H,.360 

227,197 

239,922 

246,600 

Tools and Plant - - - - 

12,058 

9,5r>9 

H,706 

11,668 

8,731 

10,078 

Suspenso - . . . . 

^10,667 


—S^9 

1,06^ 


7,856 

Profit anil Loss - - -. - 

- 

- 

. 

9'.( 

— 

— 

Barrack Furniture - - - - 

74,144 

69,328 

70.803 

78,074 

81,896 

ft,270 

Total - - - Rx. 

1,060,873 

1,967,899 

1,108,206 

1,1SS,46S 

1,220,676 

1,214,618 

Outlay in JCnyland^ and 
exchange thernon ... 

l,6i6o 



19.707 

so,s.^g 


Net Total - - . Rx. 

1,069,013 

1,829,768 

1,092,979 

1,118,769 

1,190,U7 

1 , 1 m,«n 

• 

U.—Special Dekexcb Works : 

^ Coast Defences - - . . 

' 85,6ri3 

120,993 

202,892 

210,729 

148,894 

149,686 

. Frontier Defences - - . . 

39,367 

234,319 

224,006 

146,276 

1 74,168 

107,860 

Armameutfl ...... 

119,598 

91,019 

295,770 

240,730 

235,692 

888,072 . 

Eitablifhment . . . - 

14,719 

67,788 

73,177 

65,058 

56,160 

60,778 

Toola and Plant .... 

2,288 

10,156 

ri,320 

6,611 

2,679 

3,981: . 

Snepenae . - 

451 

38,343 

7,3H7 

12,594 



^ Profit and Loss .... 

- 

81 

7 

- 

17 

— ■■ 

Total . • • Rx. 

t961,976 

668,699 

808,669 

680,998 

UOftM 

614,M0 • . 

LetSt-^CantributioM from. Nagland 
aw outlay there brought to ac- 
aouni in India, with eau^hange 

thareon ..... 


iBiMs 

a6o,y36 


>isrj»7 


Total Net Ovtlat in Inuxa - Rx. 

'U«,U0 

871,187 

447,828 

400,486 

2^,898 


Bzpanditnro in England - - - A. 

147,170 

69,766 

233,246 

199,618 

180,470 


Vzebaage thereon •, • .;4i> • Rz. 

46,846 

33,U4 

108,626 

18^88 

;,68,W9 


' totax BzpBvairyBB * - Bx*. 

«H,«a 

466,017 

789,696 











■'<: f Jhe oooupatiQitgl tTpM Burma neeeipiitated large exL. _ 
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PRObRBSS AND COl^DmON OF INDIA, 1891-M. * i8i 

•* ■: ' ■ 

• that ha^e taken place in tlie organisation of the Military urn 

Army itselfV have been^ seen from what has been stated above with 

reference to the^hief departments of administration, that considerable way has 
been made towards the unification pf the military forces of the countxyt in 
anticipation of the incorporation of the Presidential armies into the general 
syistem. In addition to the extension of the autliority of the commissariat and 
transport central offices, amalgamation of other departments has to some extent 
been aeoomplished, as in the case of Army clothing. Still more important a 
Step'is the fusion of the Staff Corps into a single body for all India. 

; This corps, it is as well to state, is composed of two sections of officers ; those staff Chsrpa 
/employed on military duties with their regiim nts, and those detached for civil 
employ, as was mentiotu d in the chapter on Administration. As regards the 
TCtual staff of the Army in India, British officers are eligible, equally with the 
local staff corps. The latter was formed in 186i on a Presidential basis. 

By Royal Warrant their separation was abolished from January 1891, and 
the whole is How known as the Indian iStaff Corps. Officers are liable, 
accordingly, to be called upon to serve outside the command to which they 
were first appointed, but, pending tiie unification of the army in general, 
they are still employed, as a rule, in the latter, and only transferred with 
the acquiescence of tlie Government of rhe Presidency concerned. Some 
changes, too, have taken place as regards the mode of recruiting this corps. It 
was the custom formerly to appoint from British regiments serving in India 
under certain conditions, and after qualifying in certain vernacular languages, 
the candidate was admitted and his name removed from the British list. Under 
the existing regulations, admission U to be through Sandhurst direct, and a 
certain number of appoimnicnts are also offered to Militia and University 
candidates up to the beginning of 1895. 1’here are other regulations, which need 
not be set forth here, that help to extend the field of selection for this branch of 
the service. Tlieii, again, in furtherance of' the same policy, as well as with 
a view to economy, the Government of India has carried out, since 1887, a 
revision of thcGenerars commands tiiroughout the country, and a new appoint¬ 
ment, that of Colonel on the staff, was made lo provide for the place of 
Commandant of large stations and second-class brigades, leaving the commands 
of the other stations to the senior officer in garrison. The district staff in the 
Adjutant'general’s and Quartermastcr-generars departments have been amal¬ 
gamated under the Senior Staff Officer of the district, and the number of staff 
officers reduced. 


We now pass on to the measures that have been taken during the last Nstivs 
10 years to improve the efficiency of the Native section of the Army in respect 
to the rank and file, though this is so wide a subject that only a cursory glance at 
it is practicable in this review. In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
the conditions of soidirring in India have undergone an almost complete reversal 
since the time when the Native force was called into existence, or, it may even 
be said, was last called out for extensive active operations witliin the country 
itself* The points of resistance have shifted from the interior to the frontier, 
from the mild and constant temperature of the tropics to the fierce extremes of 
and cold in the mountains and tablelands of the north-west, and to the 
swamps and thickets of the far east. Within the period now in quesrion, the 
Indian soldier has been called upon to breast the fastnesses of Afghanistan and 
the Hindu Kush, to be “ sniped ” by fugitive dacoits in the scarcely penetrable 
baihboo forests of Burma, and to man a zariba in the eastern Soudan; and going 
back hot so very many years, we find him on exhibition in Valecta and piloting 
the-**elephants of India over the mountains of Rasselas." It is true, of course; 

.that distant expeditions were not unknown to the Sipahi before the present 


gen^ation, but they have not only been more frequent of late, instead of ^ 
S^l^dic ^ike the Egyptian trip of 1801 or the China and Persian expeditions 
of ike middle of the century), but everything points to the continuance of the 
tend^cy mentioned above, namely, to transfer the scene of military attention 
.from to.4he outskirts of India, and more especially, in the direction of 

This shifting of the centre of gravity, so to speak, of 
•the m^liutiuii.|Of the forces implies far mcm in India than the mere transfer 
of 1^ The variations of food and climate are so g^eat that to suit 

to change aomeivbat: the t]^e of recruit and 
% of the Tropic of Cancer, on the ptaius of Upper 

' ' ^3 ' . ‘Indian 
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Reserve. 


India or amongst the valleys of Nipal. Tfae n¥0r4 is 

required is npt the same, and military aptituaes; must predomiiiate tliMe 
for mere fighting, since courage must, be accompaniM by strict d)jki:iplm^ :fOf tliO 
former there is plenty to be got in the tropics for service tliei^ and to 
all internal requirements, but the object sought in the recent changes; 
organisation has been to substitute, as far as the circumstances permit, the Jat, 
Pathan, Rajput, Gurkha and the like, for the class of Maratha that seems now 
to be almost solely procurable, and the locally raised Musalman and the lo#^ : 
Hindu castes that now form the mainstay of the army of the coast. The 
scheme, which has been for the most part carried out, includes the conversion of 
three Bombay regiments of infantry into local levies of Baloch, for service in 
or near their native country either in the Sindh or the Quettah command. . 
Then, again, the conditions of military action in Burma, which forms part of. 
the Madras command, proveil beyond the capacities of the troops of that 
Presidency, so it is proposed to substitute for these men nine battalions of 
infantry composed of Panjabi and Gurkhas, with a sprinkling of Hill men from 
Assam, and if the experience gained in the military p«)lice, &c., justifies the step, 
it is possible that some of the Sbans and Karens may be drafted into the line. 
Six of these battalions have been already formed and others are in hand, as 
material falls available from the military police battalions. The latter, it should 
be stated, were raised between 1880 and 1888, from Panjabis, Gurkhas, and 
Eastern Hill men, Kacharis and others, with a dash of Marachas of the better 
class. In all, they reached a strength of some 18,500, and have been found a 
most efficient factor in the pacification of that IVoviiice. Hitherto, again, they' 
have stood the climate and wear and tear of a sort of guerilla warfare well, but 
whether a long term of service under the above conditions, or still more, in 
times of inaction, will not ultimately tend to their deterioration, remains to be 
seen. As regards the flighting races of the North and Nortli-Wcst, the policy 
introduced at the suggestion of the Commission of 1859 was to mix up the 
different races and classes more or loss promiscuously. This policy, however, 
never applied to the Hill-men, who, whether Gurkiia or Garhwali, have always 
been formed into regiments by themselves. It has recently been reversed as 
regards the Punjab troops. In 1890 four of the so-called ‘‘Hindustani** 
regiments w'cre converted into the same number of Panjabi, composed of 
Musalmans from the frontier, other Musahnaiis, Dogras (a Hill-Rajput tribe), 
and Gurkhas. As to the first, Afridi companies have also been formed in 
several of the frontier corps, with the view of enlisting the goodwill of that 
influential and warlike tribe. In 1891-92. again, an attempt was made to 
increase the efficiency of the Hindustani branch of the Bengal command by 
r'e-organising its 16 regiments on the caste system, so that recruits may be 
attracted, and the men who enlist may be more at home than under the mixed 
regime. There will be five classes, two regiments of Brahmans, seven of 
Rajputs, four of Musalmans, two of Jats, and one of HilUrnen. The Bombay 
authorities began to introduce the same system, but by companies instead of by . 
whole regiments, and the actual conversion has not yet been initiated. * 

In 1885 the system of linked battalions was introduced with the formation of 
regimental centres. 'I'he latter are to he, as far as possible, at an obligatoiy 
garrison near the recruiting ground, and to have ofte. of the linked battalions 
always stationed at it. In Madias, however, it is impracticable to carry out 
the second condition, as about two-thirds of the recruits come from a few 


districts, whe^e only 4^ battalions are quartered. Simultaneously witii ihe 
above plan that of forming a reserve of native troops was sanctioned. The 
system is that of “long furlough,” with inter nediate. periods of training.^ It 
was introduced at first into the Bengal command and the Panjab Frontier Forcej^ 
but two years later, it was extended to the two otiiers. The notiqn was R new. 
and strange one to the persons concerned, so it'has hardly taken firiill root 
so small concessions have been tnade which it is hoped iiiay serve ^ popularii^it. ' 
At the outset, tlie scheme included both an active and a garrisio^ reservei 
it has been since found advisable to devote attention to thevibrtoer only;^ ' 

let the other'drop. . ■ • ^ ‘ 

Otlur steps in the same direction are the raising ef the pay 
cavalry under ,tha ISilahdar system, and the. provitiou of dyil 
for pensioners.’4-The former was almost ^iieoNiSiuitiEd.;^ 


^ebst oi' iiving»^and the addtttoiial 
The^ iattier ■ 
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«cai^ 6 ly but^enciet have been recognised through which 

SU€h/peiiidMe»/S^,^^ helped to suitable employment. 

' F^ingvfroi 3 & tlie of the regular and professional army of India, Volunteem. 

' it is worm, while to devote a few lines to the Volunteers, ivho now form a 
valnable: addition to the reserve at the larger towns of that Country, Tlie 
movement was initiated, as in England, about the year 1860, and began with a 
rifle eprps in Nagpur, followed by the establishment of the Bihar Light Horse. 

. In 1885 some concessions were made to the members of the various corns, and' 
the latter were placed, for the most part, under the local military administration. 

In addition to rifle regiments, foot and mounted, India can at the present time 
.^w volunteer artiller)% light horse, and three naval artillery corps. On 
, several occasions they have been called out on active service. In 1885, for 
instance, a mounted corps served in Upper Burma, and the pioneer company of 
the Calcutta Corps took part in the Manipur punitive expedition of 1891. In 
jCjases of local disturbance, such as those between Hindus and Musalmans, the 
pl^sence of this disciplined and well-arme<l force has been attended with 
excellent results on more than one occasion, both during and after the ten years 
in question. There arc on the roll about 27,000 men, of whom nearly 23,000 
are classed as efficient. Ten years ago, the numbers were respectively 11,500, 
and 9 , 000 . The employes of the preat railway companies are bound to join 
their respeciive corps, and in all Government establishli.ents in which the 
European and Eurasian element is strong corps liavo been formed without 
difficulty. 1'he question of forming a Volunieer reserve was brought forward 
first in 1871 , bur. it was not till nearly M years later that practical steps were 
taken in the matter. Small reserves are mw established in several corps in the 
North-West Provinces, in one in Bengal, in Madras, Rangoon, and Bombay. 

Camps of exercise, which are such a feature in the cold weatl>er arrangements 
of the regular army, are now frequently held specially for tlje Volunteers, under 
a small Government subsidy, and are very popular. 

Military Operations during the Decade. 

The active service renaered by the Army during the last ten years has been 
more varied than usual. The Afghan war was over by the beginning of the 
period in question, ami between Ajiril and the end of May 1881 the British 
forces were withdrawn from Kandahar. Most of the other operations in which 
the Army has been engaged ha^e been already mentioned in the second chapter 
of this review, so it is only necessary to briefly recajjitulate them in connection 
with the present subject. About the time of the withdrawal from Southern 
Afghanistan, a punitive expedition was undertaken against the Malisud Waziris, 
in two columns, operating from Tank and Bannu respectively, the strength being 
3,660 in the former ca^^e, and 4,100 in the other, 'fhe object of the expedition 
was accomplished with cmly about 8 killed and 24 wounded, ami in addition, 
some valuable surveys were made. Two years later, these observations were 
e.x4;ended to the TakhtSulaimam, the highest point of the mountain system to 
the 80 uth*west of Dera Ismail Khan, under the guardianship of a small force. 

Passing over such ojieratious as those against the Akhas, and the tqilitary 
promenade to quell possible and probable risings amongst the wild tribes of the 
Santbal and Bliil tracts in 1881, we come to the Zhob Valley expedition made 
with th^ Same object as that against the Mahsud tribe just mentioned. Some 
.,.:aptiye resistance was encountered at Daulatzai, but resulted in the taking of the 
, enemy’s position with insignificant loss to the attacking foicc. In about a 
' couple of mouths the country was pacified and the troops nearly all withdrawn. 

It was not until 1892, and then on grounds unconnected with the local 
\imputation, that further steps had to be taken by military aid in this part of the 
• Itonttep. In the early portion of 1888, a movement on Sikkim was undertaken* 

: ill of the disagreements between that State and Thibet. A sm^l 

of attillery, British infantry, and Native infantry and Pioneers, was moved 
Mjp». was reinforced in the autumn up to a total of 500 British and 1,800 

troops. There were several minor skirmislj^es, and two strong positions 
and taken, but the campaign was praotically concluded by the 
in 1888. The Akazai and other tribes of the Black Mountains 
when a considerable force was s^kil against them in 
ib^lf Wgressions found the Agtor' Yalley. E^our columns 
'fBritish and Native, at Naushera.. n good deal of 
y ■^ ' arduous 
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UuTiir AMD - arduous mouutiun traTelling varied by small but ^ttiirp engagemto^^ tM IriBeb 

Mabirk. matle their submission, and tbe troops were withdrawn. Trouble ar^/again 

in the same direction late in 1890, when a march along the range ^as ofipbsed. 
by the same tribes, with the Hasanzai. In .March of the folldWlng vear 
accordingly,'another expedition was made, comprisiiig some 7,000 troops, which 
was resisted chiefly by tribes other than the Aka and the Hasanzai. After 
several bands bad been dispersed in a single engagement, the country of thb. 
offending tribes was occupied until the Tribal assemblies bad agreed to 

the required terms. Tlie rin»leader, however, was not found, and as fad 
continued to haunt the vicinity a third expedition had to be sent since the 
close of the period under review to procure his surrender or expulsion from 
Bain, in which fortified place he had taken refuge. The enemy evacuated it, 
however, on the approach of the British force, taking with them the man in 
question, so there was nothing left to do but to raze the fort and return. The 
Hunza and Nagyr troubles have been related already, and to settle them the 
Gilgit. garrison was reinforced by some Gurkhas and two guns of a mountiHn 
battery with two battalions of the Kashme-r Imperial Service Infantry. About a 
thousand men, in all, crossed tiie river, and took by storm the strongest 
position held by the tribesmen, after a staunch resistance. The reduction of a 
second fort a few days afterwards brought the matter to an end, and the garrison 
was left but slightly in excess of its usual strength. The Miranzai, or Samana 
afiiiir, again, consisted of a three column expedition which met with no 
opposition, follow(‘d by a sudden attack in force by the tribes concerned, as soon 
as the main body of the troops were out of the way. A second advance in three 
columns was therefore undertaken early in 1892, and sjtecdily dislodged the 
enemy fi-om the ridge they had occupied, though, owing to desultory fighting 
in the adjacent country, t!ie whole work of the expedition was not concluded till 
May. The earlier ex]tedition against the Kidarzni made from the Derajat met 
with hardly .any up]>osition, and the political objects of the move were- attained 
in little over two mouths. In anotlier quarter of India, the punitive force 
despatched to Manipur in April, IS!)I, achieved its fll)ie(t without, resistance, 
except in the case of tlie Taniu colunin, which had a sharp brush with a body of 
the Manipur troops who could not manage to get away from them. Tbe 
Kojiima column experit'uced no opposition, and that from Kacliar scarcely any. 
The defence of 'Ihohal by liieutenant (now Major) Grant, took pl.'ice before, 
these events, when the news of tlie difficulties in Imphnl first reached tho Tamu 
garrison. 

Outside India, there have been in the decade two expeditions to Egypt. 
The first, consisting of about 2,001) British aiul .“IjOflO Native troops, with' 
followers and transport, afterwards reinibreed from Aden, was despatched from 
Bombay and Karachi in July ami August, 1882. The second, composed of a 
regiment of native cavalry, with three infantry regiments and a eompanjf of 
Madras Sappers and Miners, equipjicd for service, was sent off early in 1885 to 
Suakiii. The fighting and other duties of the next few mouths need not be , 
described here, but after the clo.se of the operations in the Soudan, Jihe 
expedition returned to India, with the commendations of every General oflScer 
undef whose command the troops had <;ome. Einally, we have the cainpmgn 
and subsequent operations in Upper Burma, in 1885-86. The strength of the 
original force was .dxiut 2,000 British and 6,000 Native troops, with the Neval 
Brigade that will be mentioned later on in this chapter. The frontier was 
crossed on th.o i4th November, and three days afterwards the enemy were- 
dislodged from the forts of Miiihla and Gwe-Gyaun-Kainyo, with a loss of an 
ofiicer and three men killed and four officers and 23 men wounded. There was 
little resistance between Minhla and Mandalay, where the King subnutted on 
the 29ih of the same month. The force pushed on to Bliamo,'where a strong ‘ 
*post was established. This ended the first phase of the operations. The second 
gave tbe military more arduous work, necessitatinjp; the reinforcement fniim 
India of the troops then In the country by more of all arms, so that, finally, 
some 7)000 European and 18,009 Native troops were in Burma., Dacoit^ 
the guerilla bands were called, traversed the country in all directions, and \ 
made their way iiitb Lower Burma as well as throughput the greater part tf lffiej* 
pewly acquired territory. A force of nearly 18,000 ihilita^ police w^. ad^|l^;^' 
' to the regular folve within a short time, as.we have hod .bccasion to 
pbdve. The connti^'vtes r^tpred to tran^Ulify .by iiie'hiidAe.bf 
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the outskirts, which are peopled by wild hill-tribes, continued to give trouble of 
a difierent sort. Operations against the Kakhyiiis and Khyins have never 
altogether cea«ed, and in 1891-92, as may have been seen from what is said in 
the second chapter, the movements of troops in these tracts were especially 
active and, on the whole, successful in securing pacification of the, tribesmen in 
question. It is superfluous to enter into tliem in further detail, as their military 
interest^ though it testifies clearly to the quality of the? officers and men engaged, 
is not different from that of other guerilla operations of. the sort. To provide 
for these expeditions, exploring parties and frontier garrisons, as well as against 
a pofsible recrudescence of disturbance in other directions, the force that has to 
be kept in this province is extraordinarily large, and was returned jit the end of 
1891-92 at 1,907 Europeans and 2,506 Natives in the Lower Uivisiun, and 3,138 
and 9,481 respectively, in the Upper. These are the figures given in the local 
return, which differs to some extent from the military tables, 

Tliis leads to the qiicsiion of the general distribution of the forces over India. 
According to the returns of 1892, which are framed according to Commands, 
not political divisions, the then force was dispersed as indicatecl in the following 
statement. 
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206,23(), or 72,573 Europeans, and 133,663 Native 
regulars, as shown in the marginal Table. 
The largest number of liuropean troops are 
in the llcngal command, which includes 
Meerut, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, 
Agra, llarcli, and other large stations. 
The Panjab shows the largest garrison of 
Native troops of all arms, which places 
it, on the whole, at the head of the list. 


Ljttle need be said in this review ngarding the health and mortality of 

the army in India because a 
special report, with a review of 
the returns by competent experts, 
is annually presented to Parlia¬ 
ment. The general statistics on 
this point are given in the 
Statistical Abstract, also pub¬ 
lished annually, and the following 
Table shows the ratio per 
thousand of the average strength 
of British and Native troops 
re.spectively, of the daily admis¬ 
sions to treatment, the deaths, 
and the Europeans invalided. 
Except in the matter of invaliding, it does not appear that there has been 
much change in the last 10 years. The average mortality, however, for the 
decade seems to be consideraldy below that of the period 1870-79, or 14‘24 
against 19*34 per mille. The chief causes of death are enteric fever, cholera and 
hepatic disease, and these affect the troops much in this order every year. As 
0 . 9 . A A compared 
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AMD compared with 1800, the last year, of the decade was more fatiil. There was 
Jess influenza but more cholera and enteric fever. The admissions to hospital 
are largely determined by the prevalence of venereal disease, and the ratio of 
this fell very generally during the last year under review. In 1890 there were 
503 admissions per 1,000; whereas in *1891 the proportion was returned as 400 
only. The figures for different stations, and even for different commands, show 
such sudden variations that, statistically speaking, it is unsafe to base .general 
conclusions on them, but to leave them to be analysed in detail by professional 
inquirers. 

We come finally to the financial aspect of the military administration,*and 
here, again, it is unnecessary to enter into full detail. The following Table 
{d»^es the main heads of charges by altcTnate years, since 1881-82. As regards 
the receipts, they arc confined for the most part to the Commissariat and 
Ordnance Departments, and only reached Rx. 780,400 in 1891-92. In the 
Table the charges for luilitary defence works are included, but in commenting 
on the figures below these items have not been taken into consideration, as 
tliey appertain to the last few years f)nly. 
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' It appears thati excludii^ the special charges on account of Afghanistan in Mimiary and 
1881-82, the expenditure in India has increased by 19 per crnt.; tlie effective 
charges by 18-8, the non-effective by 28’2. The latter, which were 4*9 of the total 
in 1881-82, now form 6 per cent. The actual regimental charges have grown by 
no more than 9*4 per cent., and the commissariat by 15*8. The allocation of 
the maiii additions will have been gleaned from wdiat has been said above 
in the review of the decade. As to the charges paid in Ejigland, if we deduct 
those on account of defence works, it appears that since 1881-82 they have 
grown to the extent of some 59 per cent. Exchange, however, has not been 
sepafately shown for the first four years quoted in the Table. If we take the 
increase, therefore, since 1885-8(5, it will be found to be nearly 35 per cent., 
whilst that in the additional rupees paid to bring the amount up to sterling 
amounts to 70^ per cent. These charges were 23 per cent, in 1881 - 82 , and 
now constitute 29l per cent, on the total military expenditure since 1885-86, 
the addition caused by the divergence of the rupee from sterling has risen from 
6’7 per cent, on the total charges to nearly 9 per cent. 


MARINE. 

So far back as the beginning of the seventeenth century the East India niutoryand 
Company maintained a naval establishment in Indian waters. In later years Congtitution. 
this was entitled the Indian Navy, and placed under the Articles of War. Its 
head quarters were at Rombay, and in addition to services in connection with 
transport, survey, and surveillance of the coast of linlia, it won renown in 
battle figainst the oilier European nations engaged at various times in tiie 
struggle for India, and w^as employed in naval operations even as far off as China 
and the Persian Gulf. On the passing of the dominion of India trom the 
Company to the Crown, the Indian Navy was not amalgamated with that of 
the mother-country, but came to an end in 1863, when it was decided that the 
defence of India against serious attack by sea should be undertaken by the 
Royal Navy, which last should also provide for the performance of the duties in 
the Persian Gulf that had liitherto been undertaken by the Indian Navy. For 
local purposes there were to be two services, one under the Bombay and one 
under the Bengal Governments, but both under the general control of the 
Government of India. The functions to be performed by these services were 
those which the Iloyjd Navy could not well undertake, such as the transport of 
troops and stores, survey, protection of the ports and the suppression of piracy 
and traffic in slaves. In return for the services of six of her Majesty's ships 
the Government of India paid 70 , 000 /. yearly, in addition to about 20 , 000 /. for 
a separate survey establiHhinent. The above arrangement was not found to work 
well as regards either economy or efficiency, so on the report of a distin<:uishe<l 
naval officer, specially deputed to inspect and advise upon the system, the two 
local •services were amalgamated in 1877 , and the whole of the establishments, 
afloat and ashore, was constituted Her Majesty’s Indian Marine, under the 
direct control of the Government of India. The officers are appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and hold the superior posts on the port establishments as 
well as those on board the vessels attached to the marine, but the pilot service, 
with the lights and light vessels, the conservancy and shipping establishments 
and administration, are detached from the newly constituted establishment. 

Further steps were taken regarding the appointment and grading of officers and 
engineers, into the details of which it is superfluous to enter, only remarking 
that the appointment was ordered to be by letter signed by the Viceroy, not by 
commission. It has since been decided tha{ the ranks and ratings of the , 

Indian Marine shall be established as ranks and ratings of the Royal Navy; 
that the rank and position of the ofiicera and engineers of the former shall be 
intermediate between those of the latter and the reserve, and that the titles of 
the former shall be altered to correspond with those oi^the Royal Navy. A few 
matters of detail connected with the above arrangement had not been definitely 
settled by the end of the period under review. The Director of the Indian 
Marine has his head-quarters iii^Uombay, wblbt a Deputy director holds office in 
Calbmta. The term of appointment is five years, but the incumbent is eligible 
for e-xtension of service, and, as a matter of fact, the post has been filled since 
0 . 9 . A A 2 1883 
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Martnr. 


Coast Defence. 


1885 by the same officer. The Indian Marine on its constitution was subject 
neither to the Naval Discipline Act or that relating to merchant shipping. In 
1884, accordingly, the Governor General in Council ivas empowered by Statute 
(Act 47 & 48 Viet. cap. 58), to make laws on the subject. Act XIV. of 1887 
was passed nnder this autl»ority, followed in 1888 by Act XVII. of that year 
The former adopted the general liin s of the Naval Discipline and Indian Navy 
Acts as far as possible, whilst the latter merely supplied deficiencies iii-regatd to 
grading and rating. 

In pursuance of the general scheme for coast and harbour defence, seven first 
class torpedo boats, each with an armament of two three pounder Hotchkiss 
quick-firers, and two two-barrel one inch Nordenfi^lclts, in addition to their tubes, 
have been provided. Six are in the Bombay harbour and one in the Calcutta, 
but ultimately, three are to remain in the former, two at Karachi, one each at 
Rangoon and in the Ilughli. Two turret ships for the defence of Bombay 
harbour, which were armed with obsolete guns have been refitted with now 
B-inch mark VI. rifled breech-loaders. Two gunboats of the Sharpshooter 
type have also been ordered for Bombay, but had not arrived within the period 
covered by the present review. These additions to the local Marine necessitated 
a revision of the establishments required to man them. Various propositions 
were made, and finally it was decided that the defence flotilla should be made 
over to the executive control of the Admiral commanding the naval squadron 
on the East India station, who however maybe restrained by the Viceroy iiiCouncil 
from moving any of thr vessels from the ports for the defence of which they are 
intended. The manning to bo partly from the Indian Marine, j)artly from the 
Royal Navy, and finally the Government of India is to pay an annual subsidy 
of GO,000/. In accordance with this arrangement, the two turret ships, the two 
gunboats and the seven torpedo boats were handed over to the aforesaid Naval 
Commander-in-chief on the East India station. In connection with the subsidy 
above mentioned for the protection allbrdcd by British vessels of the Royal 
NavVi some reduction has been proposed, in view of the p.reserice of the vessels 
for the defence of harbours, which would allow the number of the squadron 
to be reduced to three or four, with a consequent decrease in the cost. But this 
point cannot be sahl to be yet decided. Amongst other changes tliat have 
taken place during the decade may be mentioned the transfer of a portion of the 
Government dockyard at Kidderpore, near Calcutta, to the local Port 
Commissioners, in connection with tlie wet duck that lias been described in a 
a former chapter of this review. The consideration was the construction of a 
new steam dock for the Government l»y the Commissioners, with the grant of 
free access to it by way of their tidal basin, with a few minor concessions. The 
first named work is approaching completion, so that shortly it will be possible 
to dock vessels at Calcutta, instead of being obliged to send them all round to 
Bombay. In the latter port it has been considered desirable to provide shelter for 
the torpedo vessels above mentioned, so a new wet basin, along with important 
improvements to the existing duck, has been sanctioned, and the work on both 
was approaching completion at the end of the decade under review. lt“ must 
also be mentiunefl in connection with the question of harbour defence, that 
under tlie new sclieine all Government launches are constructed to carry guns 
of various weights and descriptions. Seven of these launches are known as 
Class 11. guard boats, specially constructed, of which two were obtained from 
England to serve as patterns for the five boats that are under construction 
in India. The ordinary launches, merely adapted for guns, are called Class II. 
Of these there arc twenty to be eventually available for service. lu the 
course of the last ten years several vessels have been acquired for local service, 
and a good many of the old and obsolete amongst those that have been in use 
for many years past were disposjpd of, some l)eing sold, others deputed to special 
purposes, such as the care of the telegraph line in the Persian Gulf, and the 
local services on the Assam rivens. The acquisition of Upper Burma, again, 
rendered it necessary to provide light draught steamers for service on the 
Irawadi, so two stern-vCheelers were procured from England, together witli a 
couple of twin-screw vessels for patrol work. In addition to the above, tenders, 
launches and fiats, for transport of troops on the same waters have been provided. 
The Marine Survey has been making considerable progress in the ten years, but 
into the details of the operations it is unnecessary to enter here. In 1883 the 
organisation was revised, and in 1888 some changes were made in accordance with 
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the proposals of the Finance Commission, the results being an annual saving of mauinb. 
some Rx. 3,000. During the operations in Upper Burma in 1885-6, a naval 
brigade of 361 seamen, 31 officers, and 62 marines of the Royal Navy was 
employed under the orders of the General in command of the expedition, and 
took part with credit in all the active operations until the end of December, 
when most of the force returned to the coast. In subsequent operations too, boat 
parta^ from detachments sent up from Rangoon were .again-of service in helping 
to quell disturbances in the Bassein and Sittang tracts. ‘ 

ITie receipts credited to the Marine, with the charges incurred on account of Finance 
it, are shown in the following table. Owing to the frequent changes and the 
incidental variations in the department of late, it is not worth while including in 
the return more than the last five years of the period dealt with in the review. 


Marixk Iti:cKiPT.s AND Charoks. 


HEAD. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Begbipth : 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

lU. 

Rx. 

Pilotage . . - - 

- 


88,370 

S5,1S9 

80.8G.3 

84,473 

88,910 

Work executed for State ve.«isel.-« 



5J,1»02 

« 7,203 

51,(527 

78,728 

73,73.1 

Shi|ipiiig Ffus . - - 

- 


(1,081 

7.1 r.o 

H,5(;:5 

9,2.52 

9,371 

Coast 1 tight Dues 

- 



18,14.3 

21,498 

24,0(58 

25,310 

Olliers .... 

- 


27,6,i.% 

3:i,4sl 

3r5,9r.» 

29,«»S.'» 

21,088 

Total Receipts 

- 

Rx. 

195,027 

211,766 

202,470 

825,606 

222,414 

CnAiiGKH; 








A.—India ((.ienc*ral) - 

- 


333,421 

272,010 

29(5,lt5l 

229,410 

214,589 


- 


40l^%HS 

96 . 2 . 5.5 

97-^530 

92,929 

91,991 

KHtaldiKhnicni* A float 

- 


tH,SSb 

75,9(53 

64 ,ord^ 

(5(5 ,(599 

(54,881 
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- 



22,1519 

24,3/9 

ai,i!i4 

22.0 y. 

Stores^ C'o. l, not 

- 


60 'f7/, 

54,427 


15,477 

3.1439 

athfr-s 

- 



33.7(i3 

73 ,(Og 

S,IH 


B.—Civil Dcpartniont* 

- 


i:r.,ii 8 

156,273 

20(5,911 

17ii,28(5 

191,9(51 

fidohiixhtnt ntx Ajti*at 

- 


*j,079 

I2.9i^ 

44,336 


24.9s6 

VietuaJiiatj of ditto - 

- 


/,.V9G 

i.jor 

4,383 

3 , 26 s 

4,538 

Storvx^ Coal^ 

- 



Ki3<J 

42,063 

40,376 

39,073 

Hire or PMrchti»e of Yeti^eh 


iyJiSt 



11,620 

94,47*j 

IStcamxIiiit Co.npahy'n Subnidivs 

17^31 

16,ViS 

44,369 

i 16 , 34 / 

49,971 

Pilotaffe - - - 

- 


(*0,309 


55,334 


39,245 

Marine Kdablinkments Atdiorc - 


9,996 

43di33 

44^70 

13,999 

Lifjhthoussex and VexAcls 

- 

- 

4i,0e3 

*AS,is 

g,S51 

9,238 

9.876 

Others - • - 

- 

- 

6,i3i 

9Mt 


3 . 9,337 

13,949 

Total Charges in India 

- 

Rx. 

468,539 

428,292 

03,0 5 

405,690 

1 

436,553 




£. 

£. 

.. 1 

1 

£. 

" £. 

0.—Charges in Enghirul 

■ 

- 

112,118 

102,3(54 

10(5,844 

115.742 ! 

1 

133,147 

Cantrihvtion for Serviees 
//. M:s Vessels . 


70,733 

1 

40,o;3 

44,7^J 

37,903 

50,458 

£itores, 

- 

- 

69 , 73 ^ 

6/,479 

60,453 

73,639 

7^.970 

Other Charges - 

- 

- 

i,g75 

4,fW 

4,603 

2,303 

6,413 




Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Ux. 

D.—‘Exchange on the above 

- 

- 

59,858 

47,628 

47,910 

37,819 

57,9". 1 

Total Crabues - 

- 

Bx. 

670,846 

678,284 

667,865 

559,257 

627,961 
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Eevenue Section. 


CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE. 

The financial position of the Government of India is set forth every year in 
a statement prepared hy the inemb(‘r of the Govemor-Generars Council in 
charge of this branch of the ad ministration. The financial year corresponds 
with that adopted in the United Kingdom, and this statement is published towards 
the end of March. In addition to the actuals of the twelvemonth expiring 
with the March of the precieding year, it deals with the revised estimate of receipts 
and charges for the current year, based on the accounts of the eight months 
immediately preceding, and includes also the first estimates for the year about 
to open. As early as possible in the Session this statement is laid before the 
House of Commons, accompanied by an explanatory note on the financial 
position as ascertained by telegraph up to the latest date, and is discussed in 
Parliament in the course of the same session. The Statistical Abstract, 
presented later in the year, contains the leading financial tables in a summarised 
form for several years back. In addition to these periodical publications, there 
are the reports of the special Commissions and Committees that have dealt with 
subjects intimately connected uith the finances of India during the last ten years, 
amongst which may be mentioned that on Indian railways, the Gold and Silver 
Commission of 1888, and tlie recent Committee on the Indian currency, whose 
examination of that problem, hovvever, was made later than the period to which 
this review relates. There is thus no lack of information on the subject of this 
chapter, and the free ventilation which it has received of late years renders it 
unnecessary to treat of it here in more than general outline, without entering 
into historical disquisition. 

The distribution of the matter which it is desirable to consider here can be 
best made from the table given on the next page, which summarises the 
principal financial features of the year 1891-92, with which the decade 
terminates. It will be noted that the statement is divided into two sections : that 
relating to the revenue and the expenditure charged against it, and that 
recording the tramactions on other than the revenue account, such as capital 
outlay, debt, and adjustments. Both sections, again, are cross-divided according 
to tlie locality of the transaction, India or England, a distinction which is brought 
into prominence by the difference between the two countries in respect to the 
standard of value, the results of which are to be seen in a third column. 
There is another cross-division which cannot be shown in a general table of 
this sort, but which will receive notice elsewhere, and that is the distinction in 
the transactions in India between those relating to Imperial, Provincial, and 
Local, Revenue and Expenditure respectively. As regards the detail in the first 
column, the revenue account begins with the principal heads, against which the 
expenditure is shown in the form of direct demands, except in the case bf 
assignments and compensations. These relate mainly to the salt revenue of some 
of the protected States, and of the small foreign possessions enclosed in the 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and to certain allowances made on 
personal, charitable, or religious grounds by former Governments, chiefly 
in Bombay, and continued by the British authorities. The head of refunds and 
drawbacks, which is generally shown separately in the gross, is distributed, when 
dealing with the net figures, amongst the principa'. heads of revenue above 
mentioned. Then follow the items that relate to either quasi-commercial 
undertakings, such as the post and telegraphs, to the mints, or to charges against 
which certain receipts are set off in the accounts. Some of these, such as Civil 
Departments and the Army, have been already reviewed. Under the former, the 
principal items of receipt, for instance, are those on account of Law, and Justice, 
and Police, whilst those relating to Education have yet to come under notice. The 
military account, similarly, has been shown in the last chapter to include amongst 
its larger items of receipt those relating to Commissariat and Ordnance. The 
expenditure on special Defence Works has also been mentioned. Of the rest, 
the miscellaneous civil transactions refer chiefly to furlough and pension 
allowances ond subscriptions, and to (uriiiting and stationery. The charges 
under the head of Famine Relief and Insurance may be subdivided into 

those 
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Finance those implied in the first portion of the title, namely the actual relief of distress. 

consequent upon failure of crops, and protective works, or works which aid the 
food supply, either by the preservation of the local crop by means of irrigation 
or by facilitating the importation of food from more fortunate parts of the 
country, by means of railways or canals. Lastly, any remainder of the grant 
that may be available after the fulfilment of the above two objects is applicable 
to the reduction of debt, st> that, even if a loan has to be resorted to in a year 
of serious famine, the amount of the debt may not be permanently increased. 
The item following the above in the table relates to the construction of 
railways, provided for out of revenue, but not from the famine grant nor falling 
within the general revenue account of the railways. Most of the other items 
explain themselves. Tlie receipts under roads and buildings include, besides 
tolls on roads and ferries, the rent of State buildings and the incomings of the 
Engineering college at Cooper s Hill. There remain the heads of Interest and 
Provincial adjustment. The fornuT relates, as stated, to the ordinary debt 
only, not, that is, to the account of railways or canals which have been 
constructed out of capital, the interest of which is shown under the revenue 
head appertaining to those works. It is as well to mention here that the 
amount of any new loan is added to the ordinary debt, and as capital outlay is 
incurred on account of public works of the above class, the amount is 
transferred from this head to that of tho public works debt; so that as the 
outlay exceeds the addition to the debt, being partly provided from revenue 
and deposits, the amount of the ordinary debt is gradually reduced. The 
greater part of the interest here in question on the receipt side is from loans 
to local bodies, corporations and others, and on the securities held by the 
paper currency Department in India, and on the investment of the cash 
balance in England. The provincial adjustment is simply that of tho balance 
to credit of the various Governments and Administrations at the end of the 
year, and will be mentioned again below. A provincial surplus is transferred 
from the Imperial to the Provincial side of the balance. Conversely, of course, 
when the Province has exceeded its allotraent, the deficit is made good by a 
transfer to the Imperial balance from the Provincial balance, 
other than Revenue then comc to the second section of the statement, which relates to 

transactions. transactions otlier than those connected witlt the revenue. Tho first is the 
expenditure on state railways and irrigation works not ciiargcd as above, and 
with this is taken llie exchange on transactions in England under this head. The 
next item is that of permanent debt, of which, as it stood at the end of the year, 
half is set down against railways, and 13 percent, against irrigation undertakings, 
whilst 36 per cent, was raised for other purposes. The accounts show the receipt 
of 4,600,000/., being the amount raised in sterling for the above purposes, and the 
repayment of Rx. 1,561,714 under this head. The seventy rupees shown on 
the receipt side, it may as well be pointed out, represent merely the sura added 
to complete au even hundred. The unfunded debt consists chiefly of the 
deposits in Savings Banks in India. The next item, that of deposits and 
advances, is composed, first, of the revenue and civil deposits at the treasuries, 
secondly, of the advances on mint certificates, and lastly, those to various civil 
departments, including the Post Office and Forests. The .subject of loans and 
advances has been already mentioned in connection with Municipalities, Port 
Trusts «and Local bodie.s, in chapter IV., and in the accounts under discussion 
these transactions are shown under the two heads of Imperial and Provincial, 
the net results of each being almost equal in amount. The railway capital 
, account explains itself. It may be noted, however, that the transactions of the 
East Indian and South Indian lines are excluded from this head. The remittance 
account is a large one, and the chief items coming into it are the Inland Money 
Orders, and the transactions between the guaranteed railways, the military 
and public works, and the civil departments. The net result, however, is 
necessarily small. The Secretary of State’s bills appear on both sides of the 
account, and the difference between the two items is mostly due to the transactions 
outstanding in the books at the end of the year. The statement ends with the 
entry of the balances at the opening and the close of the year respectively. In 
anticipation of what has to be said on the subject below, it may be noted that, 
whilst the revenue account shows a small surplus of Kx. 467}535, the finances 
on the whole indicate a diminution of the balance by Rx. 301,603. Omitting 
the latter from pQDsideration for tlie present, it will be seen that the first 

condition 
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condition of sound finance, the excess of revenue over expenditure, was, for this Fimaxce. 
year'St least, satisfied. But unfortunately, the second and equally important . • 

condirion, that of stability, is as far off as ever. In reviewing the administration 
of Indian finances, therefore, it is necessary to devote a few lines to the main 
conditions on which the situation depends, even though the observations on the 
subject may appear to those conversant with it trite and axiomatic. 

It is.nccessary, in the first place, to consider the means of livelihood of the OonerAl facton in 
population at large and fhe conditions under which they arc exercised. Some 
two-thirds of the population, then, are agriculturists ; another tenth or more is 
engaged in labour on the land, with the ultimate object of occupancy of a 
portion of it; tliu artisans that are required to minister to the simple demands 
of country life in a trojdcal and sub-tropical climate arc, to a large extent, 
remunerated by grants of land, and the bulk of the wages of field labour is paid 
in grain. Nine-tenths of the population are located in villages, and only a fifth 
in places of a size exciJcding that of the ordinary market town. The recognition 
and present position of professions and commerce <late from times comparatively 
recent in the life of a people, that is, from the British oecjiipation. The two 
points in connection with the above distribution that are relevant at present are 
first, that wealth from agriculture, where the latter is the occupation of the bulk 
of the community, is slow in expansion, and, secondly, that in the conditions of 
Indian society, ambition and wealth are prone, as a rule, to run towards 
unproductive expenditure rather tliaii to n;muncrativo investment. The 
political conditions of th(i past sufficiently account for the latter tendency, and 
the rustic mind is slow in changing. A second element in the situation is 
the physical disadvantage at wdiieh India is placed. The warm and comparatively 
equable climate that reinlers so light the burden of exptmditure on clothes and 
shelter, has its drawback in tlic uncertainty of the rainfall over several parts of 
the country, so that tiie distress consequent upon a failure of crops affects, as 
shown above, tlie bulk of the population in a greater or less degree, and is a 
difijculty with which a civilised administration has to contend in a manner 
very different from that which fbuiid favour under previous n'girnes. Then, 
again, the withdrawal of any portion of the agricultural population from the 
soil to manufacture on a large scale is hindered by thi^ want of local supplies of 
coal and iron. Of late ycai-s, it is true, tlicsc industries have Ixjcii considerably 
developed, but the result is noticeable only in relation to their condition some time 
ago, not to the jilcthora that has to be relieved. Tii the present circumstances the 
artisan is too often, though not always, an agricnltur.d labourer who frequents 
the factories merely to earn (uiougli to secure him a plot of land in his native 
pltice. Thus everything points to r<?sources susceptible under strong and 
peaceful guidance of steaily devidopment, slow indeed, partly by reason of 
the want of diversity of occupation, and partly, also, because liable to be 
retarded by natural calamities. The political conditions involved in the financial 
problem are equally worth note. Tint British found the country parcelled 
out amongst a number of Chiefs, who, whether powerful or insignificant, 
were continually in a condition of intestine or external warfare, so that the 
development of their territory was outside the sphere of practical {lolitics, even 
had their tenure been secure. The pacification of India brought with it a 
load of debt which was bexiueathed to those who had the opportunity and 
privilege of working in a time of peace. The suppression of the Mutiny 
added to the obligations, ISince 185/ the retufe of the military operations has 
been changed in the manner and for tlie reasons given in the. preceding 
chapter, and, even though no fresh w^ar-debt may have been incurred of late, the 
defence and pacification of the Indian frontiers necessitate, none the less, a 
continual and steady demand upon her internal resources. At this point the 
fact begins to be brought home that India is not, and cannot be, a colony of the 
United Kingdom, but must continue to be her dependency, since the European • 
element cannot be acclimatised there to the extent necessary to enable a local 
supply to take the place of periodical fresh recruitment from the (Hoverning 
country. There is also the reason mentioned in the jast chapter in favour of the 
latter arrangement, namely, that the present circumstances require that the army 
in India should be just as efficient in educatiou, armament, and jiractice as that 
within the four seas, and not merely fit to cope with the couljiigencies likely to 
arise in India itself. Such a degree of efficiency, it is urged, can only be main- 
tained by continual interchange of regiments with England. The result is that 
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payment has to be made from Indian revenues for the supply of Bntish troo,p3. 
From the same cause, it is essential to the ntaintenance of the present standard 
of administration that the directing and controlling power sltould be vested in 
British officers in whom the masses repose a confidence too generally withheld 
from those of indigenous race, and experience has shown that the same 
influence is equally necessary to the advance and well-being of the subjects of 
the Protected States. Here, again, a certain debt is owed to the govdrEing 
country on account of'contributions towards pensions and leave allowances* 
Finally, as has been stated in the preceding paragraph of this chapter^ the 
general development of the trade of the country and the protection of parts of 
it against the distress caused, by the iailnre of rain, ean.only be effected, by 
capital expenditure, and the loans for the undertakings in question are 
raised to a great extent in the London market. Even in the case of ihe 
so-called Rupee-loans less than a third is held by natives of India. Whether 
thi.<* is due to the low rate of interest, the novelty of the mode ot 
investment, the dissipation of the capital of the country in multitudinous 
small hoards or otherwi&e, it is not necessary to discuss in connection 
with the present subject. All that is relevant is the fact that a large proportion 
of the interest has to be paid awi'iy out of India. Owing, too, to the want of 
coal and raw material, most of the lu^avy plant for railways, bridges, and so on, 
and for the military works and armamenis, as well as the supply of the 
various instruments and articles for the manufacture of which fine machinery 
is required, has to be procured from Europe. All the above payments have to 
be made in sterling, whereas, it is superfluous to remark, the resources from 
which payment is made are represented by silver, which is, in India, entirely 
independent of the value of the other metal. The divergence of the values 
of the two from each other has for years been continuously increa'=iing at a 
more rapid rate than tlie revenue has been expanding, so that the burden 
of the difference is growing more and more onerous to Indian rosoarccs. 
From the above sketch it may be gathered that tlie instability of Indian 
finance, of which mention was made above, is mainly attributable to 
three causes: First, famine, from the danger of which the country is 
never exempt, though its effects are likely to be much mitigated to those- 
liable to suffer from them. To attain this end, however, it has been 
necessary to expend a considerable sum annually, or nearly so, in protective 
works, but, happily there lias been comparatively but little need during tlie decade 
of direct relief. Next comes military expenditure, either on active services or on 
defensive measures. Excluding the war in Afghanistan and the share taken 
by Indian troops in Egy^pt and the Soudan, the only operations on a large scale 
that have been undertaken during the last ten years or so, are those in 
connection with Upper Burma. But, as is shown in the last two’ Budget 
Statements of the Financial Member of Council, little expeditions on the 
frontier are, in the present day, anything but self-supporting, and such 
excursions have been seen shown in the preceding chapter to have been 
compjgrutively frequent of late. The revenue from opium, again, whicli has not 
been mentioned above, is a source of anxiety in Indian fiaance. It is true 
that the agriculturist of Bihar, and probably his compeer in Central India, 
reaps the benefit of the growth of so remunerative a crop, but the State revenue 
from it depends upon the demand in China, and is paid by the foreign 
consumer. This subject virill be treated of in a later section, and is only 
mentioned here <as being a further element of disturbance in the estinvites. The 
last of these clemcBts, and at present by far the most serious, is the downward 
tendency, with its concomitant fluctuations, of the gold value of the rupee. In 
the case of each of the other causes of financial uncertainty there is some 
advantage or other to be set off against the cost. By the famine policy whole 
tracts arc saved from want of food in times of distress, whilst in ordinary times * 
the extension of communications has tended to foster the spirit of co-operation 
and enterprise which was altogether wanting in former years. The cost of the 
army and defence works is, no doubt, open to question in detail, a matter which 
is beyond the scope of thi^ review, but hU are agreed that one of the 
primary duties to the country is Us proteetibn against the invasions that have 
so often, in past centuries devastated the greater part of it. As to the opium 
revenue, again, it is not necessary to say more in this place than that the profits 
from its production reape4 by both the State and the cultivator are not 
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derivediiromjtaxatioiii and do-iiot fall on the Indian population, bo that to this Finance. 
a fqrthet financial burden is avoided. 

regard to^exchan^e on sterling transactions there is no compensation Kxchaitqro 
such as those ahove-mentioned, and the difference betwe en the two currency 
systemf .leads to nothing Ijut dead loss to the dependent country. For many 
years past, as the following table will show, this dark cloud has been spreading 
over Indian finance, with a silver lining that gf ts year by year less consolatory. 

Tlie subject is of such importance in estimating the ‘general i)osition of the 
finances that it is worth while to enter into it before proceeding to discuss the 
details of the Butlget. The table shows, first, the biennial course of net 
revenue and expenditure, respectively, in India, and then tliatof sterling charges 
and the cost of their conversion into rupees, taking the year 1871~7‘i as the 
basis of coiuparieon. In the last section of the table is given the ])erce.ntage on 
the revenue of the «‘xpenditure and surplus in Iinlia, of the sterling charges 
and exchange, antl^finally, that of the net result. In all cases the net figures 
are used ; that is, against the revenue the direct charges, and against expenditure 
the departmental recei[)ts, are set oil', and, exce|)t in the sterling charges, the 
calculation is made in Ilx., or tens of rupees. 

. pROPOKTIONAJ. TaBLB OF NkT KkVENCK AND EXPENDITURE. 
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« Excluding the rhargee in IH/P-Minii account of tlie wan in Afghaiiitiaii and Egypt. 

X [ii tlie rate was <I4'8G, and in it U estimated at 03*78. 


From tlie first part of the table it appears that the net revenue in, India, 
which was Ilx. 40,229,000 in 1872 , rose by over 21 per cent, in the 20 years 
followings, and, in 1891-92, is returned at Rx 50,023,000. The net expenditure 
in India on the other hand, though it only once fell below that of the initial year 
of the above period, rose by no more than 11 per cent, or from Ilx. 24,371,000 
to Rx. 27,013,000. The net sterling charges again‘show an increase but little 
in advance of that of tlie revenue, but the sterling value of the rupee, as 
indicated by the rate at which the Secretary of State’s bills were sold, receded 
in nearly the same proportion. The result is seen in the column headed exchange, 
where the charge, which was Rx. 465,000 in 1871-7^2, is f"und to have swelled 
to Rx. 6,825,000 in the last year of the score herein included. 

, The second part of the table puts the case in another light. The net 
expenditure in India absorbed at the beginning of the period in question 60*6. 
per cent, of .the net revenue, leaving a surplus of about 39*4 per cent. In 
1891-92, the pro{iortion of the former had fallen to 54 per cent, whilst the surplus 
had improved to 46 per cent. It is also plain that the sterling charges, comparing 
together the aggregate of the first three and of the hist three years, constitute a 
bui^en heavier by no more than 0*6 per cent, in the latter period. On the other 
hiittd, the exchange charges, which were insignificant in 1871 - 2 , grew in the 
twentjjr years'tp'tt^mrly 13$ per cent., on the net rndian revenue; and the most 
0 I 9 ; ' ' B B 2 marked 
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marked leaps in this respect are those between 1888784 and 1885-86,and between* 
the latter year and its successor in the table. In the case of the former, the amount 
and the proportion of the sterling charges actudly decreased, and the increase 
in the exchange is explained by the figures relating to the rates fetched by the 
bills in those years. Now, here we find a surplus of revenue over local expenditure 
varying between 29 and 47i per cent., and the addition of a charge incurred in 
England which, if paid at the former rate of 2s. per rupee, would ampunt to 
between 29 and 85 per cent., and would therefore be covered by the balance of the 
local revenue. This happened, indeed, in 17 of the twenty years included in the 
table, and the reverse was the case in three only, in each of which considerable 
expenditure was incurred in India on famine relief. Two of these are shown in 
the table, the third 1876 77* is one of the alternate years omitted. All charges 
have thus been eliminated from the account save that of exchange. The table 
shows that even taking this into consideration, the annual local resources sufficed 
to liquidate it in all but four years of these quoted, and two of these have been 
mentioned above as years of special pressure in India. In 1885-86 and 1887 - 88 , 
too, had it not been for exc^bange, there would have been a surplus in the former 
of more than Ilx. million, and in the latter of Ux. 4i millions, which is 
more than double the amount of the actual deficit. Amongst the years omitted 
from the table there are two in which there was a deficit, one being a year of 
famine, and a third year in wliieli the surplus was so small that the results 
practically amounted to i^quilibriuni. The object in connection with which 
the above figures have been quoted has now been attained. It has been shown 
that the revenue in India amply suffices to cover the expenditure there, and 
would also liquidate the necessary charges incurred abroad, were it not for the 
difference of the currency. It is unnccesary to carry the matter further, as this 
review deals with the actuals only, and relegates the forecasts to the succeeding 
numbi rs. It is not altogether out of place, however, considering the action that 
has been taken in connection with ibis subject since the close of 1891-92, to 
mention that the revUed estimates of 1892- 93, take the rupee at 64*86 compared 
to its value in 1871-72, with an cxehanuo charge of Rx. 9,811,400, and a 
dcticit of Rx. 1,081,900, whilst the first estimates of the current year assume a 
value of 03*7h on the basis above used, a charge of Rx. 9,814,600, and a 
deficit of Rx. 1,595,100. In both cases, were it not for the exchange charge, 
the estimated surplus would amount to Rx. 8,729,500 and Rx. 8,219,500 
respectively. The above eomnients have been purposely restricted to the question 
viewed from the standpoint of State finance. In the Budget statement of 
1891- 92, the Member in Council in clmrge of that branch of administration 
specially mentioned the dislocation of trade from its ordinary course consequent 
upon the frequent and violent oscillations of exchange, which made it “ profitable 
for a merchant to abandon his legitimate business, and take to speculation in 
silver,” and this, doubtless, was not the only case of injury to the general interests 
of the community due to the silver standard. 

The next topic to come under review is the financial history of tlic decade. 
The details of this are adequately set forth in the statement that is annually laid 
before Parliament., so, as suggested at the opening of this chapter, it is not 
necessary to give here more than the outliiies of the more important changes 
i!) system au<l administration that have been effected during the last 10 years, 
with their results. 

Taxation is the first subject that calls for notice, and in respect to this, the 
modifications have been relatively numerous and important. The year 
1882-83, in particular, was very fruitful of change, though the innovations 
then introduced have, to some extent, been neutralised by subsequent measures. 
For example, the cess on land in the North-West Provinces to provide village 
accountants and their supervisors, was abolished in consideration of the then 
apparently stationary condition of the population of that tract, or, at least, its 
comparatively slow advance in material prosperity. But in 1889-90, financial 
pressure being utmsnaliy great, the Local Government was called upon for a 
contribution from Provincial revenues to relieve the Imperial funds, and the 
reimposition of the cess above mentioned provided the means of replenishing 
the local treasury, which had been thus depleted, 'fhen, again, the duty 
on salt was dealtfWith in a somewhat similar manner. In 1882*3 the rates 
varied in different parts of India. For the most part it stood at Rs. 21 for 
82 lbs.; but in Bengal it rose to Rs. 2^875; in Burma, it was Rs. 0*1876, 
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and varied in the Trans^Indus tracts of the Punjab, from Rs. 0*156 to Rs, 0*25. Finahcs. 
Previous experience had shown that it is more profitable, from- a financial 
point of view, to levy a moderate duty on a maximum, than a higher duty on a 
restricted, consumption, so wliilst the"rates in Burma and Kohat were respec¬ 
tively maintained, that throughout the rest of the country was reduced to 
Rs. 2 per maund (82 lbs.). This measure was expected to "afford some relief 
to the poorest classes from almost the only State burden to which they are 
subjected and no doubt this object was realized, as consumption rose in India, 
excluding Burma, from 1,051,357 tons in 1882-83 to 1 , 178,750 tons in 
J886-87. In the financial year 1887 - 88 , however, exeJumge dropped, the 
state of Burma did not allow of reductions in military expenditure there, and 
the Government of India was consequently again face to face with the (piestion 
of taxation. It was determined accordingly, to revert to the firmer duty of 
Rs. 2 | on salt in India proper, and to raise tliiit on salt for Burma from Rs. 0*1875 
lo one rupee from the middle of January 1888. This course had been antici¬ 
pated in 1882, in the contingency of a furllier full in the gold price of silver. 

The immediate result wiis not ascertainable, so far as the general consumption 
is in. question, because owing lo a baseless rumour telegrajilied from London, 
announcing the veto by the becrelary of State of the enhanccineiit of the duty, 
local dealers and their agents refrained for some time from removing salt 
from the State depdts, and it is mainly on these removals that the consumption 
is estimated. Subsequent returns, liowever, proved that the increase in the 
rate had ultimately had an appreciable, though slight, effvet on the consumption, 
and that in the course of the year the latter liad regained lost ground, and 
represented the same mean rate per he;id of the increased jiopidatiou as before 
the enhancement, witli a material benefit to the puhlic/rreasiiry. In the next 
year (1888-89) a Customs duty on petroUnun imported into India and Burma 
was imposed, as the great extension of the use of this article rendered it 
possible for the State to be more successful than it had been some years 
before in the United Kingdom in obtaining r,v luce lurellum. The gain 
in question was indeed hut small; nevertheless, it suhsianlially relieved local 
resources, and the low rate at which it was levied precluded any material 
addition to its retail price, lliis is shown by the continuous rise in the 
amount imported since the imposition of the duty. Reverting to the year 
1882-83, we find that the pass duty on Malwa opium, that is, the article prepared 
in Central India from the poppy cultivated under the Protected Stales in that 
Agency, was reduced in July from Rx. 70 lo llx. 65 per chest, owing to the 
gradual decline of the Bombay export demand. In July 1890 a further 
reduction of llx. 5 was made, and the pass-duty fixed at Ux. 00 . Thq 
subsequent transactions were irregular, and dependent probably ratlier upon 
the crops than the fiscal change above-mentioned. The year in question is 
noteworthy, finally, for the abolition of the general import duties, tliose only being 
retained which fall on special goods, such ns arms, ammunition, spirits, wines, 
beer, salt, opium, &c., with the export duty on rice. The main object was to 
free«the trade in cotton piece-goods, in continuation the policy initiated in 
1878, and modified in the same direction in 1879. It was found diilicult, on 
the one hand, to distinguish duty-free goods from those chargeable under the 
revised tariff, and, on the other, the partial repeal of 1878-79 was found to 
protect not native against imported goods of this class, but one class of 
English-made' articles against anotljer, whilst in one peculiar case even 
English goods were protected against Bombay manufactures. The financial 
position at the time being considered favourable to some remission of 
taxation, tiie Government of India selected the import duties in question for 
the experiment, assuming in the Budget statement (»f the year, that “the 
question was essentially one of Revenue.” The results, apart from the cessation 
of delay and embarrassment at the Customs House, were on the whole, favourable 
to imports, and in no \\ay detrimental to exports of the Indian-made goods. The 
total remission of taxation made in 1882-83 amounted, according to the es^timates, 
to Rs. 2,860,000, irrespective of the loss of revenue arising from the reduction of 
tlio pass-duty on Malwa opium. The next point to consider is the increase 
in taxation that has taken place, in addition to that on salt and petroleum, and 
on account of* the Patwari cess re-imposed in the North-West Provinces. 

In the Custom duties, the only change was the increase of the duty on 
0 . 9 . < B B 3 imported 
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imported.spirits from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per gallon in on the grounds 

that it \i[as desirable to increase within reasonable limits t^e cost of 
intoxicating liquors to the consumer ; to check the increasing importation, of 
cheap and deleterious foreign spirits, and to keep the tarid rate abo^e the 
Excise duty on Indian-made spirits, which had been recently increased in some 
places, as well as to make a substantial addition to the public revenue. The 
other main change in the taxation was the substitution, in 1886-87, of the 
Income tax on non-agricultural occupations and means of subsistence for t|^e 
Licence Tax. This course gave an additional net revenue of some Its. 765,000. 
The Licence Tax had not bet*n introduced into Lower Burma, and as there 
was no basis for tlie assessment lists, and local inquiry was difficult, because the 

district staff had been largely 
depleted to supply officers for 
Upper Burma, it was decided 
to excin|>t this Province from 
the operation of the new .im¬ 
post. In 1888 89, however, 
the latter was extencled to 
the chief towns of the Lower 
Division. 1 aking, then, the ten 
years as a whole, the estimated 
result of the variations in taxa«» 
tion has been as shown in the 
margin, but for the falling-oif 
in the Malwa pass-duty there 
is no definite information on* 
record. The figures afe, of course, only approximate, since it is not justifiable 
to assign to each cause a numerically exact result, and the variationii under 
each head \ull be dealt with in more detail later on in the chapter. 

The changes in the financial relations between the Im[)erial and the Provincial 
Governments are the next to be considered. 'J'hese, too. have been frequent and 
important during the period under review. Without entering into the history of 
the present system on which various branches of the revenue and expenditure have 
been decentralised, it may be remarked that in December 18/0 the first steps 
were taken to give the Provincial Governments larger powers and responsibilities 
in respect to the public .expenditure in certain civil departments. The 
local authorities, it was arranged, should have a direct interest in the 
economical administration of those branches of their resources and at 
the same time relieve the Imperial finances from a portion of the burden 
thrown upon them. Thus, in order to introduce the scheme, some 
initial demand had to be made on the local resources, though this was' 
made as small as possible. In 18/7 the system was further developed, but 
the Provincial Governments had still to make good for themselves the excess of 
assigned expenditure, if any, over assigned revenue. In 1879 Burma and Assam 
wer^ brought more fully under the scheme, but with the material modification 
that in place of a fixed assignment to make good the difierence between the 
provincialised expenditure and revenue, a grant was made of a share in the 
revenues reserved to the Imperial Government of the land revenue, namely, in 
Assam, and the land and forest revenue, and salt and rice duties in the other 
Province. In 1882 the arrangements came again under revision, and the 
opportunity was taken to substitute for*thc original plan that adopted three 
years before hr respect to the two smaller Provinces, thus giving the Local 
Government a direct interest not only in the provincialised revenue, but also in 
the most important item of Imperial revenue raised within their territory, since, 
except in Burma, where forest and salt shared the charge, the revenue froiu 
land bore the burden of balancing the accounts when necessary. The 
results, rouglily speaking, were to provincialise, or decentralise, if the term be. 
prefe rred, the administration of a control over three-fifths of the revenue and 
one quarter of the exjienditurc of British India. Other provisions were }ilsd 
made regarding the respective responsibilities of the two financial authorities in 
relation to war and famine, and as the prospects were for the. time biding 
favourable to the Public Treasury, the imperial Government replaced a); tlie 
disposal of the P^ruvincial Governments a sum of Rx. 670,000^ contribui^ .by tbf 
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latter durmg ihe pressure caused by the Afghan War, and remitted, also, a net Fwanc*. 

sum of Rx. 26,000 per annum for the five, years during which the above 
arrangements were to last. On the expiration of the latter term in 1887-88, 
when the levision of the relations was again undertaken, provision was made 
for .the contribution by the Provincial Governments, in cases of emergency, of a 
proportionate share of the revenues of which they had the general disposal. A 
Committee specially a|)pointed to examine the financial position had preriously 
examined in consultation with the local authorities the details of revenue and 
expenditure in every Province, so that the Government of India was in a position 
to judge more accurately than on the former occasion of its financial position 
and resources. The general result of the revision, accordingly, was to transfer 
an annual sum of Kx. 640,000, or, allowing for increased grants, a net sum of 
Rx. 560,000, from Provincial to Imperial revenues, the estimate being 
based upon the increased nceipts under the different mail, heads, and inakinii: 
due allowance for increased provincial demands. Roughly speaking, two-thirds 
of the said increase wc*i\t to the Imperial, and the rest to Provincial Govern- 
ments. Lower Burma and the Panjab escaped being thus taxed. In the 
former, circumstances were ,ad verse to the alteration of the terms of the 
previous agreement, which, moreover, did not adequately provide for the new 
demands made upon it. In the Panjab too there were special reasons for 
lenience, and the Imperial assignment to the Provincial funds was raised 
instead of being diminished. In 1884-85, to go back a little, the Government of 
India decided to prescribe a miniinutn balance for each Government, and at 
the opening of 1887 - 88 , there was a very considerable surplus in all treasuries 
save those, of Burma and Bengal. As the decrease in the gold price of silver 
and the increase of miliUny demands grew more serious, it was pointed out 
that under the existing arrangements the Local Governmonts remained free 
from financial straits, whilst the Imperial Government was passing through a 
stage of acute embarnissment A special contribution was accouiingly levied 
from all Provinces except the Punjab, amounting in the aggregate to 
Rx. 740,000, to be paid in 1889-90. In the case of the North West Provinces, 
the proceeds of the rcriniposed tax to proviile for village accountants, &c, 
were assigncMi in (?oinpensation ; and in Lower Burma, the finances had so far 
improved that the contrihuiion in question was really no more than the 
resumption of the special grant made from Iinjierial funds at the revision of 
1887 - 88 . In these tuo Provint es, therefore, the contribution waste be annual, 
but in the rest the demand was made once for all. The eflect of the call, 
however, was virtually to terminate the current agreements, but still, the five 
years for which the arrangements of 1887-88 w’erc to last were allowed to 
expire without further modification of the terms on w’hich the relations 
between the Imperial and the Provincial finances were based. The new 
arrangements came into Oi»eration from 1892-93. Tliey are framed on 
the same guieral lines as those which preceded them, though differing 
in detail. For instance, the arrangement, as a whole, is a consolidated one, 
not an aggregate of separate agreements under each head, and the amount 
required to place in equilibrium, on the basis of existing rates of growth, 
the revenue and expenditure thus made Provincial is sit forth against 
each Province. The general financial result of the revision was a further 
resumption by the Imperial Government of the surplus of Provincial receipts 
to the. amount of Hx. 466,300, whicjyi represents about 25 per cent, of the 
increased revenue that accrued during the currency of the arrangements that 
expired with 1891-92. It will be seen from the above review that the 
experience of over twenty years has fully justified the expectations formed in 
1870 of the beneficial results of decentralising financial administratiori and 
control. The heads of revenue thus assigned to the immediate care of 
provincial Governments have shown, under the fostering attention of the 
latter, an almost continuous upward tendency, whilst the position of the 
Imperial Government, with its increased responsibilities in respect to famine 
relief and military expenditure, has been materially strengthened. .The jars 
that have been experienced more than once in the course of the working of 
the decentralisation scheme have been clue to causes beyond the control of either 
of the parties to the arrangement, and though temporarily st^tardiug to the 
developm^t of the Country to the fidl extent^desired by the enterprise oi 
0 . 9 . * * B B 4 the 
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the local authorities, have not resulted in any serious injury to what, may be 
called tlie permanent way of provincial finance. 

There are a few other points in the financial history of the decade which, 
though of relatively restricted importance, are worth mentioning in this review. 
One of them is the attempt made in 1882-83, that annm niirabilis of ihp 
period in question, to tempt forth the accumulations of wealth, small and large, 
known to exist in the pockets of the agricultural lieges, even as the cowe- 
sponding resources were reached in France under the system of Rentes, The 
plan adopted in India was based on a combination of the latter and the 
American Relunding-Ccrtificatc system. Stock Notes not enfaceable to 
Europe and bearing interest at 4 per cent, payable once a year only,, were 
issued for small sums, under rules calculated to make this form of investment 
as attractive as possible to small local capitalists and other inve.stors, the 
object being to attract Indian money, in substitution of that borrowed in 
sterling in England. After six years’ experience it was found that the public 
did not take kindly to this form of investment, so it was determined .to 
discontinue further salc‘.s, and to witlnlraw, as far as possible, those already 
taken up, which amounte d to Rx. 162,350 in value, by discharging the notes at 
par, or by substituting I'or them State Promissory Notes of the 4 per cent, loan 
of 1842-43. By the end of March 1892 all had been thus withdrawn with tlie 
exception of a balance of Rx. 1,433. 

The failure was from one point of view fully compensated by the continued 
success and extension of the operations of the Savings Banks. These 
institutions were first established in 1833, for the three Presidency towns, and 
from Madras and Bombay their transactions were extended into the interior of 
those Provinces. But this was not the case with the Calcutta Bank, so in 
1870 similar facilities were opened at the District Treasuries in Bengal, and 
also in Burma and Berar. In 1882, concurrently with these District Savings 
Banks, corresponding accounts were provided "for at the Post Offices of 
certain grades. The scheme did not take effect in Bombay till a year later, 
owing to the existence of the vested rights of the Presidency Bank which 
presented legal difficulties that had to be overcome. The greater convenience 
of the Post Office arrangement was so highly appreciated by the public that in 
a short time Postal Banks began to receive or repay deposits at rural as well as 


Banks, which were ac^cordingly abolished except in the Presidency towns. The 

_marginal statement shows 
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the class for whose lieiu fit they were intended is to be appreciated from the 
fact that in 1881-82 ihe average amount of natives’ deposits in District Banks 
was Rs. .33 7 , and in 1891-92, in the Postal Banks, Rs. 14*9, or less than half 


In like manner;^ those of European and Eurasian depositors have fallen from 
Rs. 60*0 to lls. 17’2. The same feature, in a less degree, is traceable in the 
accounts of the Presidency Banks, where the average amounts were respectively 
Rs. 36*6 and 39*4 in 1881, and had fallen to Rs. 25*4 and 32*2 ten years later. 
Not only, therefore, has thrift been encouraged by this measure in tracts where 
it had previously been unknown, but it lias reached a class which had hitherto 


never even iliouglit of practising it. The Po.stal-Service Insurance and Annuity 
Scheme, which was initiated shortly after the Banks, fur the persons employed 
in that department, did not meet with so favourable a reception. . . 

M e next come to a few changes in the method of account and allied subjects to 
which attention was called just before the beginning of the period under review, 
or within the last^ten years. In the first place, owing parity to the severance of 
the military system of finance fifbm the rest, a serious error in the Budget , 
culations bad occurred in 1880-81, and to prevent the recurrence of similar 

Imis- 
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' mitmnderstandings it was decided 1881-82 to treat issues from Civil Finanor. 
Treasuries for military services as expenditure, in accordance with the 
practice in England as regards Kxchequcr issues. The Military Accountant 
General, too, was brought into touch with the Secretariat by assigtilng him the 
position of a Deputy Secretary for Finance in that departrnent of the Govern¬ 
ment qf India. Complemenfary to the above arrangements was the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of reports of all receipts and expenditi^re, classified under five 
heads, to be‘sent to the Accountant General or Comptroller of the Province 
at the close of each month, so that ten days after the beginning of the succeed¬ 
ing month the above statement is made available for the wliv)le of British India 
by the Comptroller General. Then, again, important motlifications were made 
in 1886-87 in the way of dealing in the account.s with the transactions connected 
with railways and irrigation works, following the view of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1884 on Indian Railways. Speaking generally, the distinc¬ 
tive term productive works having been abrogated, the capital expenditure on 
railways is charged under three heads (</) Revenue provided from the Famine 
Insurance Grant; (A) from other Revenue, and (r) Expenditure not eharged 
against Revenue. The revenue account of railways was similarly simplified 
and made more explanatory of the financial effect of the policy of the 
Government of India with regard to these undertakingt. Irrigation works 
were .brought under the same system, both as to their capital and their 
revenue accounts. Into the results of the deliberations of the 'Railway 
Committee above mentioned it is not necessary to enter, as they were reported 
to Parliament at the time, and will be found fully set forth in the Budget 
Statement of 1885-86. The programme then settled has had. moreover, to 
be modified to some extent in consequence of the continued fall in the gold 
price of silver by which the results of the working of railways in India are 
obviously affected very seriously. Finally, in regard to the form of accounts, the 
change that was made in those for 1884-85 of showing the results of the payment 
of sterling obligations under each head in rupees is of sufficient import¬ 
ance to justify a few lines of comment. The error of assuming in the 
accounts in question that ten rupees were the equivalent of 1/. grew more 
serious, of course, as the sterling value of the rupee declined and it became 
more and more uncertain what was the equivaleait of the sura thus entered when 
judged by a gold or silver standard respectively. It was decided, therefore, in 
1886 to show the sterling transactions converted into rupees at the actual average 
rate of exchange for the year, so that the separate entries of loss or gain under 
the head of exchange are thus restricted to iransactious carried out on contract 
or conceded rates, which vary from the above-mentioned actual rate for the year ; 
transactions, that is, in which the loss or gain is a real one. In the general 
statement for 1891-92, given at page 191, the new method is adopted, so far as 
showing against each head the total amount in silver is in question, and the 
number of rupees that went to make up the difference between the sterling and 
the silver value of the transaction is shown hcparately. 

There are a few events which have not been mentioned in the foregbing otjier Specinl 
description, but which were by no means without their influence on the Oliaiige*. 
financial position. For instance, in 1884 a discussion which had Iteen gbing 
on for several years respecting the payments on account of tlie non-effective 
charges for British troops serving in India, culminated in a claim by the Home • 
Government, for nearly two-and-a-quarter millions sterling on account of 
arrears, with a proposal to alter the system under which India discharged each 
year the capital liabilities. The result was that the surplus in 1883-84 which 
would otherwise have amounted to Rx. 1,271,400, was thus reduced by a million, 
and the remainder of the arrears, so far as admitted, was paid in the following 
year, as the liability for pension granted before the 1st April 1884 had thus . 
been defrayed ; the amount payable in subsequent years was at first very small, 
but is annually increasing. * Then, again, the Opium Convention with 
China, under which an import duty (Li-kiii) was substituted for the 
transit duties previously levied at various internal territorial harriers, gave 
rise to% considerable fall in the price fetched for Bengal opium in 1886-87> 
which was continued through nearly half the next year. Afterwards, however, 
the rate somewhat revived, but not enough to indicate tliorough confidence in 
the ability of the Chinese authorities to enforce their prohibitioii of the levy 
of the internal transit charges nominally abolished. Suchr has been the 
course oif events between the financial years 1881-82 and 1891-92, and the 
ground is now deiurod for the consideration of xhfi main items that go to make 
0,9, Cc up 
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up each years revenue and expenditure. It is proposed to here deal with these 
alone, and to leavi« the receipts and disbursements not falling within the 
revenue account to be treated of later. It is to 1)6 understood, moreover, 
that subjects such as those of land revenue, excise, salt, and so on, are here 
considered simply from a financial, as distinguislied from an administrative, 
standpoint. The latter forms the subject of the next chapter. 

The first step in dealing with this topic is to indicate the relative place of 
each item in the revenue or expenditure of the year, and for tliis* purpose it is 
desirable to use the net figures; to consider, that is, the revenue beads after 
deducting the direct charges made upon them; and the expenditure, when the 
receipts under each department have been set olf aLiainst it. The grp^ 
figures, accordingly, need only be used wlierc the ditference between them and 
the net results is very wide, or where the incidence of the revenue on those 
who contribute towanis it is in (juestion. 'Hie consideration of the latter 
point can he deferred with (•onvenience until the different sources of revenue 
have Ijecn reviewed. As to the former, the table below, which relates 
to the first, middle, iind last years of the decade respectively, will show 
the relative importance of each main head of revenue, first, as levied ; secondly, 
in its financial aspect:— 

CoMPAHATIVK STATEMENT OF RkvENXTB AND EXPENDITURE. 
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Comidering first the gross revenue, it appears that out of every hundred Finance. 
rupees paid by the people about forty are levied on the land, Opium aud a. Kovenuo. * 
s^t come next, lit a long distance however, and the two have changed 
places in the ten years dealt with, opium having descended, it seems, more 
than salt has risen, relatively to the figures of I 88 I. There is then another 
wide gap in the return, on the further margin of which Kxcise is found, with 
Stamps and Provincial Hates not far distant. A third chasm, wider in the 
later years than in the first of those shown, lies betwecni the above and Customs. 

Owing to the changes in the tariff, to the expansion ^f the Licence Tax, with 
its maximum fee, to the Income Tax, where the rate bears direct proportion 
to the revenue, and the extended area and improved condition and administration 
of the State Forests, these three heads lie pretty close together in the last 
year specified. In the next section of the table the positions are considerably 
altered, and in explanation of the change it will be as well to consider first 
the last three columns. Here is shown the proportion borne to the gross* 
revenue under each head by the cost of collecting it; the difference, that is 
between the gross and the net receipts. It may be noted that in the two 
departments not maintained specially or primarily for revenue, namely, the 
Forests and Registration, the charges exceed half the gross receipts, and in both 
cases the ratio is (lecrea.sing with the rise; 4jf receipts, even though the actual . 
expenses may l>c greater than ten years ago. The opium revenue stands 
on a different footing, us in the case of' the larger portion of it, the 
cost of production and not only of collection, is involved. In a good year, 
therefore, the charges are heavier, as more of the raw material has to be paid 
for by the State, and the benefit is not reaped ontil perhaps some seasons 
afterwards, when the surplus stock serves to keep the market steady. The 
table, therefore, as it deals with these detached periods, is in this respect 
devoid of information of any significance. 1 he next most costly branch of the 
revenue, according to the figures herejii dealt with, is that of I^nd Revenue. 

This, however, as lias been explained earlier in the review, comprises the 
greater part of tjic detailed .'idministration of the country, and, in addition to 
the salaries and other expenses of district and sub-divisional officers with their 
office establishiiunts, large itvms are shown against the pay of village servants 
in the Panjal> and the two Presidencies, ami against surveys for revenue 
purposes,, with the cost of settlement operations. Customs duties, thuugli 
now yielding a relatively small return, involve the maintenance of a large 
establishment for coiiimerciul purposes, such as the registration of trade and 
supervision of the working of s])ecial Acts, as, for instance, that relating to 
merchandise marks. It is scarcely necessary to enter into the smaller items, 
beyond remarking tliat the Provincial rates are very largely collected along 
with the Land Kevenuc, and the proportion of cost to gross levy in tht^ case of 
assessed taxes has fallen in obedience to the large increase in the former 
consequent on the change of taxation in 1886*87. Returning to the columns 
dealing with the net revenue, it will be seen that six of the eleven heads 
occCipy the same relative positions in 1H9I-92 as they did in 1881-82. Opium 
now falls below salt, a result which is due to a grt;at extent to tin; rise in 
duty on the latter since I8B7» and the income-tax has brought up* that 
branch of the revenue to the seventh instead of the ninth place. Customs duties 
and tributes have each fallen in the course of the redistribution. Kxchan.ire, 
it should be borne in mind, enters hardly at all into this portion of the accounts. 

But it is otherwise when we come to deal with the expenditure figures. 1'he Expenditure, 

exchange is here distributed over the different heads in the proportions for 

1891-92, shewn in the margin. Rail¬ 
way transactions involve a contribution 
of 35 per cent., and those relating to* 
the Army, of 28. The interest on 
loans is the next itf^n of importance, 
and, finally, we have the pension and 
leave charges. Roughly spefaking, 
two-tliirds of tlie exchange is found 
to be connected with the loans, 
effective forces, aiftl railways, and 
one-fourtii with the nf>n-^eetive 
I allowances, civil and military. In 

---regard to net expenditure, the 

0.9. qc. Army, 
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Army, as a whole, stands permanently in the loremunid, with over 43 per cent, 
of the total charges, against about 37 in 1881>R2. 'i'he cost of Civil Departments, 
also, has risen from a pniportfon of 23 to one of 25 per eent, on the same 
basis. Public undertakings, such as roads and buildings, with 11} percent., 
come next, after a long interval, and the miscellaneous civil expenses, which 
include pensipns, &c., though high in the list, have slightly decreased in 
their ratio. It is the same with the Interest not included in the Rtulw^y and 
Irrigation accounts. These last heads have made a staunch fight against the 
adverse course of silver, and the former all but cover their expenses, and the 
latter show a return more than equal to three*fourths of theirs. That, 
again, the head whiOh combines the transactions of the Post Office, Telegraph, 
and Mints, from being a charge has become a source of revenue. In the Wt 
section of this portion of the table under review, the proportion of earnings 
on gross charges is given, and it will be seen that, on the whole, nearly 
' 378 " as recovered in 1891-92 against 34} ten years ago. The Post 

Office and allied departments gained 7 l^er cent, in excess of their expenses. 
The Railways, on their revenue account, recovered 98, and the Irrigation Works 
77 per cent. Interest, again, was reduced by over a fifth, through 
decreased expenditure. The receipts towards pension, &u., and under 
the Civil Departments arc necessarily small compared to the charges, 
whilst those credited to Military and Marine Services have been already stated to 
come chiefly under the heads of ('ommissariat, Ordnance, and Dockyard Work 
or pilotage, &c. In 1881-82 the high proportion under this head was due to the 
contribution from the United Kingdom towards the expenses of the Afghan 
War. As regards the relative position of the different heads of net charges in 
the 6rst and last years of the decade, respectively, it will be noted that the 
thiee largest items remain unchanged. Interest has gone down, whilst Pensions, 
&c., have come up one place, and the two ^aasi coinnicrciai heads of Railways 
and Post Office, &xi,, ore the only ones that have moved as much as two places. 
The proportions of the gross revenue show much greater uniformity, and of ten 
identical heads, only two, Interest and Pensions, &c., have been sliifted at all 
by change of circumstances. 

We may now pass from the consideration of the above financial items in 
their .relation to the Budget as a whole, to aiiutlier point of view, from which 
they are seen individually, and the course of each during the last ten years can be 
traced. Here the gro.ss figures are nut in question. The sketch given above has 
shown that of the ordinary heads of revenue only in the case of Excise and Land 
Revenue has the ratio of charges shown any disposition to rise, since the opium 
expenditure for a single year, however important it may be in reference to the 
cultivation of the poppy, is devoid of statistical significance. The net figure, 
accordingly, under each head, is what it is more profitable to set forth, whether it 
be of revenue or of expenditure. This is done in the table given on the following 
page. Ii must be remembered thatUp)>er Burma was brought on to the books from 
1886-87, though the not results of the acqui.«iticn as a whole have not yet been 
on the revenue side of tlie .account. The bearings of the figures will be better 
appreciated when they are thrown into proportional forin; and this is 
done more conveniently in dealing with each item separately. 


But as 
the year 


Year. 

Variation. 

1881-82 . 

100-0 

1882-88 - 

93-5 

1683-84 • 

9.V7 

1884-83 - 

91-4 

1885-86 - 

93*8 

1886-87 - 

98-3 

1887 88 - 

99-8 

1888-89 • 

102 3 

1889-90 . 

109-9 

1890-91 

108-6 

1891-92 - 

110-0 • 


a standard is required whereby the course of finance can. be judged, 
1881-82 has been selected, and before dealing with thedifferimt heads 
of revenue it is as well to. see what have been the 
fluctuations of the net revenue as a whole. The maigiual. 
table accordingly gives these in relation to the year, above 
mentioned, which is represented as 100. The remissions of 
1882-83 brought down the figure considerably for four 
years, and in the sixth began the fresh taxation, aecompanied 
by the occupation of Upper Burma, which, however, 
operated against the revenues for some time. The upward' 
course has, on the whole, been steady since 1884-85, 
except in the case of 1890-91, when opium suffered a 
notable decline and the revenue from forests fell off firom 
the abnormal figure of the preceding year. 




Actual Net Beyenue and Expenditure, including Exchange. 
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Taking first the Land Rbvbnuk, on the same basis as that ail(mted in tbe; 
last paragraph, the fi^es in the margin indicate a slow but steadf .rise, and 
thisisalH^at is to be expected, considering not only the 
nature of the property and the system of assessmcmt, but the 
intimate connection between the administration of the*land 
and the general administration of the whole country. As 
to the former, the rent-charge il fixed either periqanentlv 
or for a term of years, rarely less than thirty; and the 
revision of rates leads to an increased charge only when 
the general circumstances of the tract since the last 
settlement justify the change. The charges, again, vary 
with the same factor, and as the country advances in 
prosperity increased expenditure falls upon the State* in 


Year, 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 

99-2 

1888-84 - 

«9-5 

1884-83 . 

976 

1885-86 . 

IUI ‘2 

1886-87 - 

10.8-5 

1887-88 - 

101-0 

I 888-189 . 

102-9 

1889-90 - 

107-4 

1890-91 - 

107-5 

1891-92 - 

106-2 


providing for the expandiug administrative needs of the rural population, much 
of which is defrayed out of this general source of public revenue. It may be 
observed that the figures here* given are, like all those dealt with in this 
chapter, for tlie financial year ending with th<' 31st of March, whereas the 
administration of the Land Uevonue is conducted in accordance with tlie 
agricultural system which varies in each Province or subdivision of a Province, 
but generally ends between July and Septeiniter. In the next chapter, 
therefore, the revt iiue returns furnished by that department do not always agree 
with those now under review. J he same remark applies to several other 
branches of the administration. 

The next important revenue head is that of Opium, regarding which a good, 
deal has been said above, and more will find |)lace in the next chapter. From 
a finiinciul point of view, the decade has been dec'idedly 
unsatisfactory. The marginal table shows that in no year 
has the figure for 1881 -82 been touched, and it may even 
be said that durin” the greater part of that period, the net 
revenue fell below four-fifths, and occasionally below three- 
fourths, of the standard amount. It must be recollected, of 
course, that a good year, as has been remarked in a 
provii)us section of this chapter, tends to reduce the net 
rcc* ipts, in consequence of the heavy payments that are then 
Iliad** 10 the producers, but the benefit is reaped later, and 
the table shows that the trade has been subjected to adverse 
influences other than over-supply in India. 

The Salt revenue, again, is a subject which cgn best be treated in the next 

____ chapter in its connection with the administration. Its 

main importaiu;e lies in the fact that it is not only a tax to 
which the masses are accustomed from long usage, but it 
may be said to be the only means whereby a large proportion 
of the popidatioii contributes in the least degree towards the 
administration whereof it shares the benefits. The results of 
the financial dealings with this source of revenue during the 
decade dan only lie discussed along with the statistics of 
prices and cHuisumptiun later. The marginal (able just 
shows ihat a rise in consumption followed, at a rather 
un« xpectedly long interval, tkp decrease in the rate of duty 
most parts of India. On tlie other hand, the results on the 
the duty to a higher rate in the beginning of 


Year. 1 

Variation. 

1882-8.3 - 

92':> 

1H8.3-84 - 

98-7 

1884-85 . 

71*9 

I886-8B . 

75-4 

1886-87 - 

79-6 

1887-88 - 

78-1 

188lMi9 - 

76-4 

1889-90 > 

«9-4 

1890-91 > 

73-0 

1891-92 - 

78-H 


Year. 

Vai'ialion. 

1882-83 - 

82-9 

1883-84 • 

82-7 

1884-85 . 

8H1 

1885-86 . 

80-4 

1886-81 . 

89*7 

1887-88 - 

90-9 

1888-89 . 

105-4 

1889^9^ * 

11.3-1 

1890-91 - 

117-7 

1891.0-2 - 

118-9 


111 


in 1882-83 

revenue of the raising of 
1888 were apparently prompt and well marked. 

Taking the Excise icvcnue next, it may be remarked in anticipation, agaifl, 
of the next chapter, that the net results of the 10 years* 
administration have the distinction of being thef only ones 
that have been continuously above the standard of 1.881-82. 
Others, such as those connected with stamps, registration, 
and forests, have nearly apj^acbed this level, but excise 
alone has achieved it. Then, too, it will he seen that the 
surplus over expenditure has been steadily increaring, 
without a single year or retrocession. This result is{,^dtt6, on 
'the whole, to severer taxation and to more successful efforjtoui 
the prevention of the illicit manufacture and sale of alooholic 
liquor to which a good many classes of the Indian community 

are 


* Year. 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 

104-9 

1883-84 - 

112-2 

1884-85 . 

117-2 

1885-86 « 

120-9 

1886-87 . 

127-5 

1887-88 • 

132-1 

1888-89 • 

187-1 

1889-90 . 

142*1 

1890 81 . 

143-2 

1891-92 . 

147-9 
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Stamp revenue 


are so notoriously addicted. In mo^t of the northern and eastern provinces the 
system of administration has been, as far as possible, assimilated durinji' the 
de^e tOfthat of Madras and Bombay, where the results have been highly 
successful in attaining the object for which the reforms of some years back 
were introduced. « , 

has risen almost as continuously as excise, but far less rapiJly. 
The largest item under this head is that of Court fees, 
which has been already mentioned in a previous chapter 
in connection with litioatiou. The use of both tlu^ class of 
stamps and that prescribed for commercial and other 
transactions varies considerably with the season. In a 
bad year, such as occurred in Southern India in 1890-91, 
the demand for court fees recedes with the prevalence of 
litigation, and there is less borrowing for marriage cere¬ 
monies and the like, so that bonds pass with 
frequency- 


FlNASrOB. 
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... . 

Yvor, 

Variation, 

1882-S3 • 

99-6 

1865-84 - 

1041 

1864-86 - 

1060 

1886-88 . 

107-6 

1866-47 - 

110-3 

1887-88 - 

113*7 

1888-89 ' 

115-6 

1889-90 • 

181*1 

1890-91 ' 

120*6 

1891-98 - 

120*4 

The largest ite 

Year. ^ 

Variation. 

1888-83 - 

92-4 

1883-84 • 

0»‘4 

1884-86 - 

96-7 

1885-86 - 


.888-87 - 

104-0 

1887-88 - 

104*8 

1888-89 - 

106-3 

1880-00 - 

118-4 

1890-01 - 

121-4 

1891-02 - 

• 

12 l‘G 

The Customs 

Year. 

; Variation. 

1888-85 - 

• 52-0 

1883-84 - 

48-0 

1884-85 - 

41-6 

1885-80 - 

49*6 

1886-87 - 

51-7 

1887-88 - 

66*5 

1888 89 - 

66-8 

1889-00 - 

a'i2 

1890-01 - 

74-G 

1B9L-99 - 

72-6 


is the general cess for local purposes, which has been 
described in Chapter V. above. Then come the cesses for 
village services, such as those for accountants, &c., in the 
North West Provinces and Panjab, and for corresponding 
functions in Madras and the Central Provinces. In Bengal 
there is a special cess for roads and schools, as well as one 
for the district postal service, yielding a smaller revenue. 
The restoration of the Patwari cess in the North West 
Provinces appears to be the main cause of the sudden rise 
in the revenue from 1889-90 onwards. 

revenue is necessarily considerably below that of 1881-82 all 
through the decade, owing to the abolition of the duties . 

j oil cotton and other imports from 1882-83, For the 
last few years the duty on petroleum and the increased 
rate of that on spirits have somewhat raised the amount. 
These articles and rice, on which the export duty is con¬ 
siderable in Burma and Bengal, practically comprise the 
bulk of the dutiable trade, and the revenue from rice, which 
is the largest single item, varies according to ihe harvest in 
Lower Burma. 


The figures relating to the Assessed Taxes are of little statistical value Assessed Taxes. 

_ when taken in the same way as the rest, in consequence of 

the change in the character of the chief impost under this 
head in 1886-1887, and the extension of its application to 
the towns of Lower Burma two years later. The License Tax, 
which the Income Tax superseded, seems to have varied in 
productiveness but little trom year to year. As compared 
with 100 in 1881-1882, the average yield of the four first 
years of th^ decade is represented by about 97, but the 
second year of the new tax gave nearly thrice as much as 
the latter figure, and by the time the assessment was in good 
working order, considerably over that multiple of the 


Year. 1 

Variarioii. 

1882-83 


97-8 

1881-64 


100-4 

1884-85 


978 

1885-86 

• 

95-fl 

1886-87 


258-1 

1887-88 


279*4 

1888-89 


. 298*5 

1889*90 

1 

314*0 

1890-91 


317*6 

rBOl-92 


i 325-0 
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standard amount had been attained 
There remai 


Year. 

* rorexti. 

Hefcistra- | 
tion. 

1689-83 

- 

116 9 

96-1 

1883^4 


127-1 

87*8 

1884-85 


97*1 

104*6 

1885-86 


128*2 

117*4 

1886-87 


181*9 

100*8 



188*0 

118*6 

1988-99 


176*7 

138*3 

1889-^0 


883*9 

154*1 

1890-91 


«00»7 

168*1 

1891-or 


864*1 

184*0 


. 0 . 9 - 


I - - ---- 

Ihe former falls below tlie standard in one year 
only, and from 1888-89 tends towards 100 peV 
cent, ill excess of that amount. A considerable 
part of this increase is due to the forests of Upper 
Burma, which in 1891-92 yielded a larger true 
forest revenue than any other tract in India, except 
the Lower Division of that Province. Bombay 
shows, indeed, a larger profit, but the greater 
portion of it is due, not to tiinber, but to gracing 
and miuoi* forest produce, such as firewood, 
charcoal, &c. 

. c c 4 As 
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VCMANCiK. 

* k 


Expenditure. 


Ac to KsGiSTRAttON, the almost continuous rice in revenue since 1883^4 
is more marked than in the case of any other main head, except Forests. The 
great change seems to have taken place between 1887 end 1889, and has been 
noticed in a previous chapter as due, in all probability, to a better understanding 
of the law regarding transfer in Upper and Southern India. * . 

There are only two heads that remain to be mentioned here, Tributes and 

the deductions on account of Assignmbnts and 
CoMPKNSATtONS. Thc former is obviously subject 
to slight and accidental variations only. Some 
periodical additions followed on the acquisition of 
Upper Burma with its attached States, but the bulk 
of the changes from year to year are unimportant. 
The assignments, &c., are direct chaiges upon the 
revenue, but cannot be debited to any particular 
head, though tliey refer mainly to the land and salt 
revenue. It has been already explained that the 
largest single items are those paid by way of 
allowances to assignees claiming under grants from 
the Peshwa’s Government, wliicli were taken over by the British with the rest 
of the liabilities of Maratha rule. There arc also a considerable number of cases 
of compensiition in cash for lands resumed from the occupation of managers of 
temples and other grantees, mostly in the Western Presidency. The next large 
item is the compensation paid to Chiefs in Hujpntana and Central India and to 
tlie French and Portuguese Gorentmonts for the acquisition of their salt rights, 
in order to place that source of revenue under uniform administration. Finally, 
there are a fow instances of personal compensation. 

We pass now to the variations in the expenditure debited to the revenue 
account without being charged direct on any of the main heads of receipt. It 
is obvious that some of the heads are so liable to accidental fluctuation that it 
is superfluous to show them in a decennial series, which implies a certain 
uniformity of progress. It is convenient, therefore, to show them all in a single 
statement, and then to comment on the individual heads which seem to be 
susceptible of general explanation. The following table is prepared on the 
same plan as that adopted for the revenue, referring, that is, each year’s figures 
to the corresponding item in 1881-82. 



Variation. 

Tetrs. 

Tributes. 

Atwlgn- 
mentSy Ac. 

1862-83 - 

97.0 

100-0 

1883-«4 - 

101-8 

103-7 

1884-86 - 

98*9 

106-7 

1886-86 - 

97'6 

110-9 

1886-87 - 

98*3 

117-0 

1887-88 - 


123-0 

1888-89 . 

106-4 

124-4 

1889-00 - 

1100 1 

129-.*) 

1800-91 - 

107-0 

120-4 

1891-98 • 

109-8 1 

128-3 


Vabiatiok op Net Expenditure pkom 1881 - 82 , 


11 B A I). 

• 

1882-83. 

18S3-84. 

1 

I881-85.| lSHS.iir,, 

1 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

i 

' 1890-91. 

1 

1891-92. 

Itttemt 

lO.S-0 

U2-8 

98*9 

1 

91-9 

92-1 

118-8 

97-9 

85-2 

82-6 

86-9 

Port Office, Telograpb and Mini 

76-5 

114-7 

110-4 

i 103-9 

:)7-4 

8-3 

— 

—34-7 

-3i-/ 

—40*3 

Ci?il DcparUncnls • - ; 

99-9 

103-3 

107-8 

112-5 

116-8 

118-7 

119*6 

121-4 

122-4 

126-8 

Misoellaneoas OivU - 

99-8 

96-9 

97-9 

97-0 

105-0 

86-0 

84-3 

96-8 

102-3 

113-1 

Famine Beltct ond Insurance - 

96-4 

97-1 

98-7 

95-6 

19-7 

6-8 

5-0 

38*3 

38-3 

80-9 

Railways (^CoMtrueiwn, ehirged 
Oft J&wnw') . • - • 

93*8 

—J4-4 

r»i-4 

123-3 

35-7 

15-8 

4-3 

0*9 

—0-9 

-81-8 

Railways (^IfcwHue Aceouiity - 

457-3 

106-8 

-aoK-o 

256-2 

416-2 

74.')-2 

782-0 

648-7 

240-6 

110-6 

^rlgation. 

125-8 

96-1. 

100-7 

125-7 

114-9 

131-4 

126-9 

116-3 

100*1 

118-S 

J^oods aatl Buildings • - • 

107-4 

118-1 

98-7 

86-9 

100-5 

109-2 

105-7 

107-0 

114-2 

126-4 

►Army fierviccM - - • • 

108-3 

111-6 

105-0 

124-4 

120*6 

126-9 

125-1 

128-3 

129-4 

189-8 

a 

Total, Net Exfbnditubm • 

99'9 

99‘6 

100*2 

108*6 

106*5 

106*4 

111*0 

118*1 

1091 

US’S 

SiirplHii w * • - 

18-8 

52-3 

- 

- 

• 

4-9 

- 

1-0 

7*2 

102-S 

lS-0 

JOefeit - . • • 

- 

- 

10-7 

I 77-9 

- 

6G-4 

- 

- 

- 

- 


inientt. Interest has bven decreasing in net amount for the last three years or io. 

The conversion of loans into stock bearing lower rates, the extension of the wstem 
of State loans and advances in India swells the receipts, which are also affiseced 
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in same ^rectipn by the increase of the fiduciary, reserve maihtained in 
connection with the paper currency. The interest paid on the ’Rupee Debt ir. 
189l’-92*amountedto Rx. 4,168,6*22 and.thaton the sterling loans to 3,^03,159/., 
M ^hi(di ihust be added Rx. 1,651,569 on account of exchange. In both cases 
41 small debit is yicluded on* ticcount of discount and commission. The total 
amoipit of Rx. 9,623,^50 ia distributed between the ordinary and the Public 
Works section, in the proportion of 40 and 60 per cent,, as was mentioned in an 
eairlier portion of this chapter. , 

The next item contains three subdivisions, of which two correspond with the 
three semi-commercial departments marginally noted. The figures given are those 

for 1891 9*2 only. The Post OHices 
paid their way in India,, but had to 
bear the cost of stores and subsidies 
in England to the amount of Rx. 
138,150. Similarly, the telegraphs 
in India show a surplus exceeding 
that given in the margin, and the 
Indo-European line also worked at a 


Hood. 


Exi>tinsi‘.s. 

1 Ni-t Ilcsult8. 

1 i:,,. 


Bx. 

Kx. 

1 llx. 

Post QtBcp • 

1,446,355 

1,493 3.%9 

! — 47,004 

TelegiupH 

1119,33.% 

83S,720 

•4- 80,61.1 


210,046 

97,109 1 

+ 112,937 

Total . - 

2,575,736 

; 2,429,188 

+ 146,648 


profit, but a slight delicit was caused by the cost of the annuities of the share¬ 
holders of the Ked Sea line, now abandoned. Roth these heads of expenditure 
trill be reviewed in their administrative aspects in a later clnipter.. The two 
mints, Calcutta and Bombay, differ considerably from each other in the dettul 
of their accounts, aud eis their working will not come again under review, it is 
as well to comment u{)ou it here. I'lie following table shows the main items 
for 1891-92 which fall under this Itead in the general account:— 


Assay Fees 
Heignoragti on Silver 
Seignorage on (iold - 
Gain on Ooinage optM'ii t 
Sale of Oltl Stores, vVe. 
Hiscellaueonx - 


'I'UTAL llJfiOEIPTS 



UEOEIPTS. 

I 

I 

OIIAROKa 

I 

i 

I'.Tlcilltfl. ! 

! 

Komliay. 

i Oiilciitfa.' 

Bombay. 

i 

)lx. i 

Kx. 


llx. 

Rx. 

- 

:n..'>40 

62 

81,513 

KHtiibliahiiit'iit oiul Cotiiin* 

3<I,33U 

27,764 

. 

125 

— 

Lo.8h f>iL ('• linage - - - 

5,586 

6,630 

fl.S 

1,341 

3.70.5 

l,iM%'i! Srori'N - - - - 

5,338 

5,261 

“ 

208 

4,{M>3 

83 

635 

.Ston‘H, jicc. in England, and 
Ex(*}j.iug(.> uij ditto. 

6,438 

9,862 

- 

83,.83I 

— . 

Total (Miaroesi - - 

47,692 

49,417 

, . -1 

12I.04K ! 

88,998 

Not ohnTgtMl to Miiitn 

, ^ 1 

1,314 


The year 1890-91 



Value of 

Year. 

Silver Bullion 

lii'csontiMl 
for (Coinage!.* 


llx. 

1884-^5 

..5,610,88C» ' 

1835-86 

8,838,.580 

1886-87 

3,822,170 

1887-88 

7,1.35,860 

1888-89 

1 6,550,852 

1889-90 

8.006,370 

1890-91 

12,547,736 

1891-92 

6J38,410 

1892-93 

. 12,253,691 


*^liuae 'Agtirei du not ruprraent the 
Miiuunt actually ooltioil. 


Coins. 


QoU Hohurs 
Quid 10«Rhpee pieccH 
Gold. 5-Bvpee piieces 
BilTer Bupeei - : - 

Half Bupees 
Quarter Bnpeos - ' 
Bifflith Bapees «* 
Coppery British .IntUan 

r 


,ToTAb VALtra 


0 . 9 . 


WAS distinguished for the abnormal amount of silver 
bullion presented for coinage, under the operation of causes 
which are not likely to recur, and the transactions in the 
following year .show a considerable fall. But it must be 
merilioned that the disturbances in the silver market 
in the year immediately following the last with which 
we have here to deal led to much the same results as the 
inflated imports of 1890-91. The marginal table shows 
|hese fluctuations. The last point to note in conhection 
with this head is the character of the coinage turned out 
at the two mints. Gold and eopper are prattieally 
confined to the Calcutta institution, and the share of the 
latter in the smaller silver coins is by far the larger, as 
the marginal table shows. 'I'he foreign copper coins 

....turned out from Calcutta consist 

chiefly of cents fur the Straits Settle¬ 
ments’ currency, with a few' for Ceylon 
and the Britisli East Africa i lompaoy. 
The Statistical Abstract shows t hat in the 
decade the total value of coinage issued 
was Rx. 123,508 in gold, Rx. 76«207«477 
in silver, and Rx. 1,369,937 in 
coppei\ The first is almost entirely 
from the Calcutta mint,, as in 1892, 
and for the last two years, also, copper 
has ceased to be \oined in j^'mbay. 
The annual avert^e value of coinage 
"Du . was 


V A L II E. 


Bombay. ('Alcuita. 


llx. 

6 

3 

3 

4,000,000 

.22,0R0 

52,070 


Hz. 

24,786 


1,063,219 
105,871 
182|169 
107,t6l 
147,524 
18,703 


4,074,961 j 1,670 ,123 


Finance 


Post* Office, 


Mints. 






FlNAMCe. 
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was Rx.'2,980,992 between 1870-71 and 1874"'7n; between 1880-81 and* 
1884-85 it ro^e to Rx. 4,571,542. l^Ve years later it .was Ux. 8^459,396, and 
culminated in the Rx. 13,341,783 of 1890-91. 

Giril nejiartmentfl. In the'next head of expenditure we lind a large and continuous increase 

from the* first of the^ten years to the 
last, riicr’marginal table, which ^ves * 

the gross charges for 1891-92;' will 
Serve to explain this, as the chief 
departments included have been 
already reviewed in former chapters, 
where the accounts have been quoted, 
and th<‘ main features in the history 
nf the decade explained. This-is the 
ease with the first four items on the 
list. The educational accounts will- 
ri'ceive notice in a later chapter, and 
meanwhile it may lie noted that.the 
receipts from school fees and proebe'da 
of sales of books just fall short rif those from pilotage and dockyard work in the 
marine department. The. medical receipts are mainly contributions and fees 
at hospitals and dispensaries, whilst the main heads of disbursement are those of 
medical establishments (Rx. 268,4d(>), institutions 298,302), sanitation and > 
•vaccination (Rx. 174,464) find medical ( ducation (llx. 74,164). The “political ” 
work of the Government in India has been described in the second chapter of 
this review, and next ro the cost of the officers and their establishments at the 
headquarters of the Agencies or States, the main items are, first, that of 
political 9ul)8idics, and secondly, the maintenance of refugees and State prisoners ' 
from Afghanistan and Burma. The minor departments show a miscellaneous 
collection of receipts, as might be expected, ranging from Rs, 2,090 «»h account 
of services rendered by Government bulh and stallions, to Its. 18,000 from sales 
of cinchona off the State plantations. Fairs, exhilntions, botanical gardens, &c. 
account for a good deal of the re'«t, which also includes a considerable item from 
Madras, headed “Eximination Fees.** On the other side of the account t!ie 
chief items are the Survey of India (Rs. 102,081) and the Census (Rs. 182,082). 
There are also the charges on account of the Meteorological Department 
(Rs. 27,200), the Geological Survey (Rs. 18,000), and the heads grouped 
under the comprehensive term of “ Agricultural and Emigration. ” 


Department. j 

Kcceiptq. 



Ux. 

Rx. 

Ooneral Administration 

— 

1,791,317 

Law and JuHiice ^ - i 

(187,140 

3,739,7.SU 

Police .... I 

»8Lrt40 

3,888.610 

.Marine - 

:i22,414 

627,951 

Kducatioii - 

211,724 

1,424,796 

Kcclcfiiiwtiral - 

— 

161,596 

Medical' - - ’ • 

' 83,] Oil 

884,684 

Political • . • 

— 

767,711 

Hoientiile ami Minor - : 

j 90,2:»:i 

587,4,38 

Total - - - 

i,(iori,i:»7 

4.3,853,842 

Xrt - 

! 

! 



Miscellaneous 

Civil. 


The head of Miscellaneous Civil (.'iiarges neeils no lengthy comiUent. 

_Like the larger departments, this head' 

i » . i shows a growing tendency, though its 

__ h !__ expansion has been considerably less 

i * llx ‘***^*^' larger neighboui:. 

Tcmtortai «nd .wxvj The main items includc.l in 189 ( -92 

reiwionM. i are shown in the ♦margin, and as there 

sn^rlSatt..' 1 I ;.BU,i7 .ilw.iTO intrinsic variation, in 

Stationery - - - - 83 , 40 .h . fio2,«8;) amount from year to year, it is sUpeiv 

StSSTeou. (iUt.' Ikv taS fluous to give a more extended account, 

wards, Dmiatioiw, Si.v.) ____ Exchaiige is now a serious addition to 

Toiai, ... llx. i «!( 7 , 28 t fl,046,6*2 the sccund and two following items; 

„ I but the item bearing this title refers 

■ i " ’ simply to transactions on remittances 

■ and contract rates, silready explained 

above. The Miscellaneous head again lias been described. ' It includes rents of 
. Stpte buU'iings, renarcls for the destruction of wild animals, donatioas in charity, 
unclaimed deposit^, and much besides. 


.Famine relief and 
Ineuranoe 


The next bead requires some explanation, no doubt, but it has been fully dealt 
with in the dilFerent Budget Statements. The general outline of tiie scheme is' 
to provide an annual sum directly or indirectly for tlie relief of,.or,for protection 
ogaint, faihiue. ' The first charge against this assignuieiit is the actual relief qf . 
distress, if there be a^ny directly doe to famine. The second is that of constmetien 
of protective works for communication or irrigation, and finally, any balance that' 
may remain is assigned to the reduction of debt, thus avoiding aay perih^impt’ 
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ifvcrease of debt tlirough emergencies of the description in questi6n« When the 
scheme wss first initiated it. was estimated that every ten jears the Government • 
might perhaps be called upon to expend some Rx. 15,000,000 on famine relief, 
hirect or indirect, including loss of reveAue remitted during a famine, so that an 
annual provisipn of Rx. 1,500,000 ought, if possilile, to be made fur the purpose. 

Thq objects in view were thus purely financial, and may be summarised as the 
mninienance of a reserve to meet all emergencies, arjsing directly or indirectly' 
from the liability to famine, detrimental to the financial position of the 
Government. It was not originully intended to assign any of this reserve for 
.tl)e second purpose specified above, but subsequently the construction of protec* 
tlvie lines of communication, and the assistance rendered financially to such lines 
uiidet^ construction by other than State agency, were both included in the 
policy. Financial pressure for some portion of the decade was so great that, as 
the table under discussion indicates, the famine grant was reduced to a very 
small amount. Frnm 1889-90, however, it was restored to the extent of more 
than Rx. 1,000,000, and in 1891-92 the whole amount of Rx. 1,500,000 was 
provided. Direct relief, fortunately, absorbed but Rx. 23,423. Rx. 484,795 
was assigned to the construction of protective railways, and Rx. 77^931 to that 
bf irrigation works. Rx. 231,681 was charged in the Uailway Revenue Account 
on account of the net cost of two large protective railways constructed through 
the agency of companies, and the balance^of Rx. 682,170 was devoted to the* 
reduction of debt. 

•* The items shown as spent out of revenue on railway construction, in addition luilway construo- 
to that assigned under the preceding liead, arc usually distributed between tion charged on 
small provincial woik'. riie largest undertaking under this head, for instance, 
in 1891-92, was the Haidrabad-Umarkot line in Sindh, and in previous years, a 
similar line from l4Ucknow by Silapur to Seratnau held this place. 

. The general subject of railway working in India finds a place under the head nailway fRerenw 
of Public Works in a later chapter. In its financial aspect, as has been Accouiit). 
nyentioned abo\e, it is sub-divided into the revenue and the capital account, 

'with the former of which alone we are now concerned. The nature of the 
account will be best shown by giving a summary of the figures for 1891-92 
under heads that will be sufficiently explicit without entering into the . great 
detail over which they are necessarily distributed in the gencrnl returns of the 
Government of India. 

The marginal Table provides this information, and shows ihai the State lines 

worked at a small profit, the 
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subsidised Companies at an in¬ 
significant loss to the State, 
whilst the latter had to bear a 
considerable loss on the results 
of the year in the case of the 
guanmteed Companies.* 'line 
part played by exchange in the 
above adjustments should be 
noted. In the case of the State 
lines, the amount di^e on ac¬ 
count of interest and annuities 
was in all Rx. 8,087,894, out 
of which Rx. 3,012,015 was 
payable in silver in India, and 
the balance pf Rx. 5,076;ft79, 
in sterling, io England. The 
exchange on the' latter, or the 
difference between - the silver 
and the gold value of the rupee, 
amount^ to Rx. .1,536,862, so 
that had the currency retain^ 
its fonisier value of two 
shillings, the net revenue would . 
g.'., •, i . have reached'Rx. 1,646,422. 

oi|Buariy, the remittance of interest t») London on account of the .guaranteed' 

.. D b 2 railways,. 


• 

Revenue. 1 

VxpMldllurn. 

! 

Jt. Stae^ /tot/sraga ne/. 

(1.) OroM eurnlngit ami working ex(N'iiHea - 

(t.) IntcrHit iiu dvM. 

(8.) Aunuitloi 111 pnrcliaae of KnilwayH 
(4.) lnt«reKt on uflvauccM to (’ouiptmleii 
(1.) lutorcKt un cnpitul il0|ioMtiiI by Com- 
panics. 

Rx. 1 

f09,560 
16,411,934 

Rx. 

8,314,48b 

1 4.437.960 

3,438,763 
! 336,497 

1 1.«H14.674 

Total - - - 

16,411,984 

119,802.874 

B. f7naraafw«l CamjMHfrji net 

f 1.) Net traffic receipt.^ 

(9.) SurpluH proflta, ladd and eu|)cnrision 
(3.) Intcraii - ' - • - - 

3,493,118 

333,22H 

7»Mlfi 

3,069,430 

Toth, • - 

3,498,118 

1 8,886,846 

C. MtAaMiteti Cfitnpaniet net .... 

(1.) Repaynent of advincci of luternst 
ff.] Land and mbsidy .... 

{%.} Advanoea of Interest 

33,994 

138 

33,205. 
365 

Total - 

33,994 

18,110 

D. XlMdUaaeous euireye and ehargeg - 


92.060 

OBAND* TOTAL 

M # 

19,988.046 

90,268,910 

Net 


mjM4 
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’ . I 

railicajm, which was au(!;mrated ^ Fix. 918,100 frotn the sane cause, cooTer&n^ « ■ 
surplus of Rx. 584,872 into the deficit shown in thp Tahje. 

It is worth while, therefore, to show the results for the 14st few yearg . 

■ according tor the country in which the transaction occurred, with the difference 
due to the want of uniformity in the currency standard. In the following Table, ‘ 
accordingly, the revenue and expenditure are shown under the heads-of India * 
tod England respectively, with the addition of the exchange:— 


Head. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1880-00. 

1680-81. 

1801-k 

8 

A. Rivbnui. 

iBdto. 

Vngh&d. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

l.j,520,369 

830 

Rx. 

16,005,177 

293 

Rx. 

17,234,608 

966 

Rx. 

10,936,289 

1,226 

‘ Total - - - 

...... 

»7 

107 

i6A05^70 

131 

316 

sss 

Total Rfvfnup - - - 

14,633,360 

16,620,696 

16,605,601 

17,236,978 

19,988,046 

. B EXPFNDlTrRF 

India. 

Kngltnd 

s 

I ,i,;»00,39*i 

1 

9,471,0.^ 

r 5,852/240 

10,331/i6i 

5,600,417 

10,^57,861 

5,702/207 

18,145,773 

6,053,176 

Total - - - 

Bxphange ------ 

I 

1 

2,620,890 

i 

S,M7,SS1 

I 6 fi 60 ^o 6 ^ 

1,863,201 

2,464,062 

I 

Total Expbnoiiurb . - - 

16,655,746 

17,754,088 

18,466i202 

17,923,269 

20,233,910 

Net DrJicU • - - 

1 


I 

1,63^,601 

1 

1 



If the Exchange be left out of the account there would have been in the 
five years a surplus to tlie extent shown marginally, 
instead of a dcfiiit of Rx. 7,211,534, since the produc¬ 
tiveness of the undertakings h.i8 been increasing literally 
“by leaps and bounds” but is counteracted-by the 
abnormal burden thrown upon them. 

The next head is that of Irrigation Works, which aie 
sub-divided into major, for which capital as well as 
revenue accounts are kept, and minor undertakings, 
which are thus treated only in the more important cases. As In the case of 
railways, we arc now dealing with the revenue accounts only, of which the 
following Table contains the summary for 1801-92:— 



Rx 

1887-88- 

146/104 

1H88-80 - - 

306 301 

1880-90 • 

664,489 

1800-91 - 

1,176,506 

1801-02 - 

2,138.36(t 

Total - ■ 

4,521,436 


A. Hbyenhe. 

B. Rxpknoitvrb 

Major Worrb* 

Rx 

Major WoIrkb. 

Rx. 

Direct receipt* • - . . . 

1,404,737 

Working expended .... 

761,445 

Porthm of J^d Revenue - - - 

673 180 

« 

Intereat on debt . • • . • 

1,100,678 

Total m m m/* 

2.077,9/5 

Total . - - 


Minor Works. 


Minor Worrs. 


Qroeo reetijffto 

m,m 

JBxpeneet - - • « - .. 

tfiTtjut 

• 

Grand Totj(L - • • 

2,272,040 

.Grand Total • • . 

ifiufiiii 


■ But 
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, Bwt, unlike«rullways, the Irrigation accounts ^are not burdened with - Finance. 
exchange transaclfions. It should be notcfd that under this head canals 
and tanks are dealt with, whilst wells, a means of Irrigation which 
commends itself equally 'strongly to the agricultural expert from Kngland 
end the Indian cultivator, are not consmicted directly by the State, 
though advances' to tiie landholder for their construction are annually 
lAade, in varying amounts, from the public funds. The State undertakings, 
which aVe qf sufheient importance for a capital and revenue account to be kept 
of them separately, and which are termed major works, show in uiany cashes a 
much more favourable result than the entire head of Irrigation, since not only 
, is the object in view frequently protection against a general failure of the cfops ' 
in a bad season rather than the extension of the use of canal water in ordinary 
years, but also, in the case of the minor works, the cost of their construction 
is included in the charges against revenue. Jn a season of normal or 
excessive rainfall, there is little or no demand for artificial irrigation, 
except of course in the tracts where, without this facility, it is not pbssible 
to keep crops alive at any time. On the other hand, in a year of drouglit, the 
demand is keen but the rates for water remain the same, and no market 
is made out of the peasants* necessities beyond wliat. is set down as 
within the normal working capacity of the undertaking. In the year&ucceeding 
‘that with which this review closes, for example, and in several ycais since 
1885 86, the demand, for water in Upper .India has fiillcn below the Budget 
estimate, owing entirely to the heavy or seasonable rain supply. The main 
undertakings in connection with this important branch of State enterprise will 
be mentioned in the chapter on Public Works. As in the case of railways, the 
annual provision made for them in the Estimates varies very considerably, a . 
fact which is shown in the Table on page 208. 

Thcf third and last division of the Public Works branch of the administration Roads and 
deals with Roads and Buildings, and the accounts relating thereto are shown Buildings. • 
accordingly, in considerable detail, in the annual volume. The following Table 


i 

Wo.-kK. ^ 

i 


Kovcnuc. 


Expentlitiira. 

TxnperiRl. j 

Pruvincisl. 

Local. 

Total. 

Imperial. 

1 

Provincial. I 

Local. 

Total. * 


Kx. 

a 

Rx. 

Rx. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Hx. 

Rx. 

Militaij - - - ' 

' •411,791 

— 

— 

1 49,704 

1,214,616 

— 

^ — 

1,214,618 

C:ivil - - - 1 

1 

271,311) 

265,204 

677,330» 

730,218 

2,461,115 i 

! 1,661,761 

1 

4,994,234t 

TotQAf. - - 


271,319 

266,204 

627,124 

1,963.730 

2,461,115 

l,(i61,761 

6,208,762 


* Includes Hx. SU.007 received in En{*land, on ai^ount of the Ruyal Engineering College, 
f Includes not Rx. 142,140 in England. 


gives the figures for 
the former wo have 
be similarly treated 


Toar. 

1 1 

Military. 

Civil, 

1887-8 - - 

Rx. 

1,232,060 

Rx. 

4,218,989 

1888^ . ' . 

1,108,206 

4,202,620 

.1888-90 • 

1,138,463 

4,273,728 

issoot • - 

1,220,076 

a 4,510,231 

1801-98 • 

1,214,618. 

4,004,^ 


1801-92^ under the two heads, military and civil. "With 
dealt cursorily in the preceding chapter. The latter will 
later on in the review. 'Die ‘marginal Table gives the 
expenditure' for the last five years under the 
two heads. The normal military grant of 
Rx. 1,000,000 per anpum has been exceeded,* 
ebiefly owing to the r^juireuients of Upper 
Burma, including permanent quarters for 


have been sufficiently treated of in the last 


Th^ remain, then, the Army Services, which have also received attention, Ai^iy s«rvie«i. 
' but on which in .their financial aspeqt a few words may l)e added here. The 
. general iable shows that the net< amount has b.een on the nie, though not 
continuouslv^ since 1885-86, and its increa^in 1891-92 ovev the year taken as 
the 4}a8i|B of comparisott is higher than in (he case of any other of the main- ' * 

0.9. '' • • , ^ 0 ® 3 , heads 





riMAXCI. 


IProTmeial 

BalancM. 


’ 3X4 STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL ANP MATISRIAI^ 


beads of the accounts. ‘.The following table shows the gross ekp^f&ditiixe for the 
iO years:— * * * . 


Yew. . 

Indii. 

England. 

Exchange. 

* 

Totel 

• 

1 

Elfeetive. | 

1 

Non-BEaeUfe. 


• 


Rx. 

£. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

t Rx. jt 

lWI-9*. 



13,918,783 

34)97,482 

824,686 

18,040,000 

14,616,090' 

' 3,485,801 

18S2-^* 



13,939,990 

3,899,208 

894,462 

17,032,880 

13,487,&6 

3,5464)14 < 

1883-4* 



11,004,299 

5,017,422 

1,146,634 

18,068,248 

13,146,981 

44)91,967 

18|l^5 



‘ 12.023,629 

8,974,422 

966,762 

16,963,803 

18,208,192 

:^ru,0ii‘ 

1886-6 



15,247,088 j 

3.689,380. 

1,1614111 

20,007,770 

17,038,604 

. 3,0^,115 

1886-7 


. . 

14,690,616 

3.564.166 

1,340.360 

19,525,042 

16,229,677 

3,905,366 * 

1887-8 



15,104,008 

.3,741,016 

1,572,011 

20.417,934 

16,861,488 

3,55^448. ' 

1888-6 



14,812,601 

3.746,205 1 

1.743,046 

20,301,841 

16,607,312 

3,794,699 

1886-00 


" 

144)44,09.') 

3,957,703 

1,776,016 

20,077,814 

18,706,436 

3^882,3.78 

1890-81 



14,700,128 

4,440,125 

1,450,815 

20,690,068 

16,947.621 

3,749,547 

1891-92 


• 

16,741,062 

4,660.613 

14 )80,026 

22,280,601 

18,257,496 

' 4,023,10^ 


* Excluding the charges on aucount of the wtra in Afghanistan and Egypt. 


The main points that are prominent in this statement are the rise in exchange 
and the sudden increase in the effective expenditure in 1885-86. Regarding the 
first, enough has been said already when dealing with the general subject. The 
second, it may he noted, was mainly due to the expenditure of Rx. 2,188,400 on the 
Quetta Field Force, and was not followed up in the years immediately siiQcceding, 
but there appears another considerable increase, more especially in the Indian 
charges, at the end of the decade. In 1883 -84 the Home charges were swelled 
by the payment of a million sterling on account of the ai rears of non-effective 
services, a transaction which is also very prominently indicated in the last 
column of the table, and, of course, in that relating to exchange. Although 
the matter is not. one which falls, within the scope of this review, it is not quite 
. out of place to mention that the revised estimate for 1892-93 reaches 
. Rx. 23,557)900, of which more than Rx. 3,000,000 is for exchange, and the 
first estimate for the following year falls very little short of that figure 

The subject of Provincial Balances need not be considered in connection with 
the general finances of the country in more detail than has been already given; 
but as the arrangements with the local Govi-rnments and Administrations have 
so recently been revised, it is worth while, perhaps, to reproduce fuf reference 
, from the Financial Statement the figures on which the new agreementj^. arc 
based. Th^ following Table shows the estimates of the amounts that were 
taken in 1892 as representing fairly the normal Revenue and Expenditure of dacb 
Province at the current rate of its expansion. The actual figures vary, neces-: 
sarily, from year to year, and the only definite sum fixed, accordingly, is the 
“ adjustment,'* which hojds goal for the five years of tliC revised arrange* 
ment:— * . 

Provinces urocght i;ndkr the Scheme. 


nxAfi. 

MadritR. 

Bmutwy. 

'Bengal. 

Nortli-Wuat 

PrwviiieeK. 

Panjab. 

Central 

ProTlnoea. 

Anain. 

Lower 

Bnlnna. 

• 

1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1 

i 

Rx. 

Ax. 

Bx. 

Rx. 

AX. 

1. Ordinary lUrenue - j 

(Itafw qfttrtain rttHpU.) ' 

S.479,S00 ^ 

1 3,128.000 

4,249,300 

3.408,500 

1 1,370,400 

1 . 

537,600 j 

1 

857,700 

^ 'l,W,300 

f. IxpMdllttti 

1.804,700 

S,m8,300 

4.1U5.400 

1 

3,182,900 

1,713,000 

738,100 1 

345.000 

1341.800 

I. Adlttitanoat - ' - - • 1 

(iiMtMl iweciMrw to ptecr 

IkehiMnaatUed 
JUmtuu 0Hd JtifmdUun.) j 

388,400 

771.400 

0 

^250,600 

348,500 

220.500 

•-112,700 

4l«,l00 

4 

4 . TOtfAl, BlVlMUn * • - 

8.804,700 

1 

I 

4.105400 

aaoaaoo 

LTiaooo' 

788,100 

540,000 

uniob 


The 
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‘l'h6 siiTifi^ hdd at the disposal of Provincial Governments during the last 
two years were as showjti below:— 




1890-&1. 


1801 02. 

Mlninum 

Cloalng 



---- . 

• 


_ __ 

- — - 

. 

llalaiioe 

Pnovtirc*.. 





Hecelvwl 

from 

I890-91. 


1 

required 

QalaneO of 

\ • 


Oimniiig 

Balauc(>. 

AtMc'l. 

R|K'tltt 

.4.Wwl. 

spent, j Net l!o»u‘lt. 

j 

t»i be 

uiAiiitaincil, 

189192. 



_. . 




- 

J • 



' 


Ilk. 

Ux. 

Rx. 

Kx. 

Ht. 

. Rx. j Ux. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Xfidnii - ^ ' 


1,403,797 


94,K2l 

1,808,970 


3411,873 1 908.104 

200,000 

419.071 

fiomlmy 


906.064 


85,197 

820,807 

- 

33.029 1 787,238 

200.000 

. 407,011 

Bengal 


590,574 ' 


153,H77 

430,097 


34.60H i 402,189 

200,000 

336,343 

NortltrWviit ProvliiopB 


SOl.UiU 

17,730 


578,790 

2J.78n 

j 000,676 

300,000 

512.^1 

pVnJiib - - . - 


449,1({H 

34.337 


483,606 

■- ' 

10,510 ' 472,996 

100.000 

277,068 

Central Proviiifps 


297,429 ^ 


1 

206,268 

2ri,21H j 

290,481 

80,000 

205,434 

Amm 


124,7ilC 


2.547 

183,169 

43.627 ' 

1 164,680 

60,000 

136,905 

Bunna 


279.103 

1 i7,4ll 1 

- 

396,513 

89,112 ! 

484,026 

6U,000 

381,117 

JniltiicOencr^l) - 


12.579 

483 1 
1 

! - 

13,062 


42 1 18,020 


- 

Total - - 


4,623,46ft 

1 

169.961 1 

1 

368,608 

4,424,838 

1173,687 i 

' 1 

419,ft61 j 4,183,914 

1.090.000 

9,673,460 


The above account does not include the Provincial transactions connected 
with local deposits and advances, or the balances of what are known as the 
Incorporated Local Funds, the latter of which amounted, in the aggregate, to 
•Rx. 1,655,964. In a subsequent paragraph an abstract of Provincial resources 
will be given in which ihe al)Ove will be included, but in connection with the 
general finances of the country the detail is not required. 

One.inatter, however, of territorial bearing, is here relevant, and this is the 
result, from our present standpoint, of the acquisition of Upper Burma. This 
was given in the last Financial Sta^temeiit, and in the present circumstances is 
of sufficient inferest to justify repnxluction in this review. 


HEAD. 

I iHSii S7. 

1887-86. 

' 

^ 1888>60. 

1880-90. 

1890-91. 

1601-92. 


lU. 

Rx. 

Hx. . 

Bx. 

«*• 

Bx. 

A. Bktenuk: 

• 1. Land - ' 

107,200 

376,600 

436.000 

.539,(iOO 

016,000 

582,600 

2. Other Sources 

.'>^300 

123,500 

284,000 

a*)3,500 

319,400 

309,100 

9. State Railway* - 


— 

31,000 

161,400 

103,300 

323,600 

• .Total - ■ - 

222,500 

502,300 

752,500 

1,034,600 

1,188,700 

1,115,300 

Bi ExpeHoituke: 

• 1. Police - - - - 

349,000 

709,200 

704,000 

801,700 

7^,800 

684,OUO 

2. Other < 'ivil C’hai-gea - | 

105,100 

205,700 

430,700 

303,700 

435,000 

467,000 

3. Bailwnya , - - 

... 


103,300 

218,700 

227,500 

243,300 

4. CItU Works - • - | 

171,500 

343.000 

205,000 

2!)0;800 

292,700 

330,100 

0. Irrigation - 

13,600 

12,000 

24,800 

j 

10,200 

28,200 

100,800 

. 6. Military W'orki - 

74.000 

1 

314,800 

160,900 1 

142,500 

141,500 

158,800 

^ .7, Special Army Sereieea - 

1.517,600 

1,475,300 

031,000 ! 

i 

1 435,600 

350,300 

529,800 

. Total - • - 

2,291,200 

3,120,600 

1 

2,448,100 

1 

*,368,400 

1 

2,211,600 

2,507,200 

C. Ntt JSaepmtfUurti { 


3/ns,m 

1 • ' 

1,690,800 

j,m,900 ■ 

1,082,900 

1,391,900 


Hese, it will *be seen, making allowance for the partial failure of crops in* 
fB9l-92, there is a continuou.s increase of revenue, accompanied by^a parallel 
expenditure on raihyays, civil works,, arid irrigation. The police charges'are 
diiuinishing/but those im account of the geoersil civil adhiinistratiou show, as 
In In^a proper, a tendency to rise, as the standard of material circumstance is 
0 . 9 . D D -4 raised 


l^lNAllCb * 


Upper Burma. 








VntAMOI. 


r^pef Currency. 


ai6 STATEMlNt-EXHIBlTING THE l^OBAL ^NP MATERIAL 

raised under the influence of strong and peaceful. government^- ^ilitniry. 
charges are here, again, the most prominent features in most of the* annual 
accounts, if we exclude the police expenses,^ which partially supersede tliose of 
the regular force. Hitherto, however, the deficit has averaged nearly 
Kx. 1,700,000, though nearly every year indicates a’ slight improvement, liable, 
all the same, to obliteration by unforeseen evients, such as famine and frontier 
troubles. • 

Another topic that should be mentioned in connection with the preseint' 
subject is that of the paper currency of India. This is based on the English prin¬ 
ciple of having a reserve of coin or bullion equal to the value of all the Qotes issued, 
exceptitigan amount invested in Government securities now fixed at Rx.8,000,000. 
For instance, the marginal return shows how the reserve was constituted at 

various periods within, 
■the last two. years. * 
The maximum, it may 
be mentioned, was-at* 
tabled ^ the end of 
August 1892, ^when 
the addition of bullion 
and coin floated an • 
issueofRx. 29,065,000. . 
The fiduciary reserve, 
again, was only raised 
to the fiiiuiv above- ; 
mentioned in 1892, 
under Act XV. of 
1890. In 18/2-73 it was raised from llx. 4 millions to ll.\« 5j millions,, and 
seven years later to about six millions, where it remained until ]8{M. An 
interesting point in connection with this branch of finance is the amount of 
silver bullion in the paper currency reserve. Between 187-0 and 1875 it.’ 
averaged about llx. 1,468,800. In the next quinquennial period it was 
' Rx. 1,319,000, and then fell > to Kx. 793,600. Between 1885 and 1890 it 
recovered to Rx. 1,096,000, and for the last three years it has v^ied as shown 

above. The expansion of the note-system since 
the year 1871-72 may be appreciated from the 
marginal statement. In the 22 years in question the 
circulatioii has doubled, but the only notable 
increase has been in the last three year::, and took - 
place, in fact, after the silver operations of 1890-91. 
The details of the value of the notes issued .are also 
interebting. More than half the total number issued . 
is of the denomination of 10 rupees. The smallest 
denomination, five rupees, falls far below this pro¬ 
portion, and is less indeed relatively to the total, 
than those of 100 rupees. Then follow the middles 
class notes of 20, 50, and 1,000 rupees respectively. . 
Those of the highest denomination, 10,000 rupees, 
though actually small in number, have been rising in 
popularity, and in the year 1890-91 were considerably 
more numerous than in 1891 -92. But except in this 
case and that of the notes of 50 and 1,000 rupees, 
the closing year of the decade saw the highest issues 


Yew. 


f 


1872 

1S74 

1876 

1878 

1880 

1882 

18^4 

1886 

184b 

1880 

1891 

1802 

1893 


Amount in 
note circulation 
on the 

ilUt of March. 


13.167.900 
9.249,800 

10.999.900 
19,574,700 
12,357,700* 
19.907,200 
12,75G..'iOO 
14,173,300 
10,424,400 
10,771,800 

25,090,400 

84,076,4(M) 

2(1,401,600 





31 at March. 




1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Coin 


i 

Rx. 

8,.350,208 

Rx. 

17,002,079 

liK. 

14,298,830 

Itx. 

17,53.8,574 

SiWrr Bnllinn • 

- 

1,421,484 

788,374 

1.777.5C9 

808,240 

Seeurities - 

- 

5,999.908 

8.999,990 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

Total - • 

- 

15,771.780 

25,090,449 

1 24,070,408 

26.401,820* 


* Deducting Rx. 5,000.iu transit betwern Gslcutta and Bombay. 


—— 1 Pn>|>ortl«>n to Total Issue. 

1 ‘ . 

Petcentage of Increase or Doorease. 

DeDonioAtion of Note. 


1882-3. 

1886-7. 

1801-2. 

1882-1880.- 

1886-1891. 

iwa.isgi. 

Rupees 5 



• 

12-53 

12-17 

11-00 

+ 1*9 

H-io-s 

+ 18-7 

' M . 10 

m • 



53'16 

. 55-06 

58-06 

+ 8-7 

+ 3G-0 

+ 48*8. 

20 


• f 


8-37 

7-45 

6-80 

— 6-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 10-5 

•I. w 




6-34 

6-05 

4-83 

+ 0-2 

+ #1 


A 100 




12-64 

13-35 

i*i« 

+ 10-8 

+ 22-1 

+»•* , 

,9 .500 




2-31. 

2-00 

1-75 

— S‘9 

+ 11-7 • 


„ 1.000 




4-28 

3-51 

8-22 

. — i3-8 . 

. +17-1 

+ O'* . * 

,. 10,000 


- 


0-37 

• 0-41, 

* 0*60 . 

'.+ 15-J , 

+ 67-5 


' 

; Total 

» • 

- 

100-00 

100-00 ' 

too-oo 

+ 4-0 

+ 27-8 ■ 

+ 84-1 



■ 
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of the whole period. The statement at the bottom of the preceding page 
shoira the relative proportions of the different denominations, and the increase 
or d^rense of their issues in three different years. The chief features are 
the rise iii the ten, hundred, and ten thousand rupee notes respectively between 
1882 and 1892; and the falling off in the issues of those of twenty, five 
hundred, and a thousand rupees, in the first five years of the decade. 

There are now eight circles of issue in India. Those of ('ocanada, Nagpur 
and Akola were abolished in 1882>83, and that of Rangoon was established in 
1883-84. The relative importance of each circle can be seen from the average 
value of its notes in circulation. The following Table shows this for five years 
of the decade:— 


CiRCLB. 

1882-83. 

1884-85. 

1886-87. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

Calcutta. 

Rx. 

7,lo«,419 

Rx. 

0,574,322 

Rx. 

5,723,927 

lU. 

9,505,343 

Rx, 

9,717/i97 

Bombay . - - . - 

4,590,176 

4,441.253 

4,291,025 

5,215,183 

H,9(K>,413 

Madrw. 

1,347,280 

1,334,807 

1,004,924 

1,907.443 

2,707,024 

jlllihabad. 

841,581 

70l»,JiO5 

778,141 

792,006 

1,220,672 

lAhore . . - - - 

784,018 

789,023 

830.992 

851,352 

1,341,744 

Karacbl • - • 

323,777 

308,957 

499,955 

412,516 

670,075 

Rangoon . • . * 

-- 

205,574 

339,317 

272,374 

500,182 

Calicut . - - - - 

i:kl,054 

125,926 

132,814 

134,679 

227,530 

Total - - - 

15,180,711 

14,540,727 

14.201,095 

16,151,496 

25,436,237 


The expansion of the last two years is here seen to have pervaded all the 
eight circles, Bombay, Calicut, Karachi and Rangoon, perhaps, to a greater extent 
thaniihe rest. The Calcutta and Bombay circles, which bore in 1882-83 a 
proportion of 77 per cent, to the total issue, have receded to 72 per cent, in the 
10 years, the relative decrease being greater in the case of Calcutta than in that 
of the western centre. Madras, Bombay and the smaller circles show propor¬ 
tionally a more notable increase than Calcutta or Allahabad. 

There remain two topics connected with the revenue and expimditiire to be 
noticed. First, the proportion of the former received through taxation and from 
other sources respectively ; and, finally, the provincial distribution of the 
general heads of account. In respect to the former, the proportional figures in 
the table below are relevant and explanatory. The per-ceiiiage of variation in the 


HEAD. 

« 


Incidence per Hood of Population. 

Pcr*cenlage 

of Variation 

of Net Revenua 

in 1891 9*3. 

• 

Qross Receipt. 

Net Revenue. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1891-9*2. 

Taxation : 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1, Salt 


0-370 

0-39G 

0*349 

0*373 

+ 18 9 

2. Stamps - - - 


0-172 

0-19.5 

0*104 

0187 

4*26-4 

3. Excise - - - 


0175 

0-234 

0-109 

0*224 

4- 47*9 

4. Pnivincial Rates 


0*148 

0-100 

0*144 

0-158 

4-21*6 

6. Castonis 


0-120 

0*078 

0107 

0-009 

— i?7*5 

6. Assessed Taxes 


0-027 

0*070 

0 025 

0-074 

4-22-5 

7. Registration - 


0-015 

0*018 

0-00<5 

O-OftO 

4* 84-0 

Total, A. - - 

- 

1033 

1157 

0*963 

1*094 

^263 

Otiibk Soubcbs of Reve- 






NUB: 







1. Land * - - 

- 

1*119 

1*098 

0-963 

0*919 

4- 0*2* 

2. Forests . - - 

- 

01)45 

0-068 

0-016 

0*029 

4-104*1 

3. Opium - 

- 

0-502 

0*367 i 

0-398 

0*282 

— 21*4 

4. Tribvtes - 

" 

0-036 

0*036 1 

0*036 

0-036 

+ U*S 

Total, B. - - 

- 

1702 

1'669 

1-413 

f266 

-0*3 

Total Rbtskvx - - 

* 

2735 

2726 

2*376 

^2*360 

4-10*0 


- 

. 

• • • 

0*061 

* o-oro 

4 . 95*3 

KbtBbsvlts - - 



• - ’ • 

S'SIS 

3*390 

+ 10*0 


0 . 9 . 
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Fwamcb. net revenue is reproduced to save reference to a fo^er stotion. I^e gross' 
revenue, however, is given in order to show the relation between the population 
and the amount actually levied from it. But in respect to this incidence, it is 
necessary to make allowance for opium and tributes, the revenue from which is not 
contributed by tlie population of British India, who alone are taken into con* 
sideiation in the calculation. By omitting these items, the gross incidence 
fails to Ks. 2*197 in 1881-82, and to Hs. 2*324 only 10 years later. In the 
net revenue the difference comes to about a tenth of a rupee between the two 
years. Assuming the rupee to be cipial to 1.5d. in both cases, as its exchange 
variations are immaterial to the present purpose, the incidence would be equt* 
valent to '2s. 9d. and '2s. 10|d. in the two years respectively. Looking at the 
very simple life of the masses in India, and assuming, as is true in the case of 
more than nine-tenths of them, that a man is not resident within the scope of 
municipal taxation, the above table will indicate what will be the burden of 
taxation on a landless labourer, 'who neither di-inks'spirits norenters upon litiga-. 
tion. £j; hypothesi, lie pays no income tax, and has no property to register, 
nor occasion to avail himself of forest produce. Having no land, he contributes 
nothing towards Provincial Hates, so the State treasury benefits % his existence 
to the amount he spends on salt during the year, and this is the case with 
thousands in every Province. No doubt, therefore, apart from other dis¬ 
turbing influences, of which something v\ill appear when the income Tax and 
Land assessment are under consideration, the incidence shown in the table 
cannot be held to be much more tlran a convenient arithmetical expression, and 
that on the comparatively few actual taxpayers is probably considerably higher. 

The topic of the amount of revenue received and of expenditure dcbitable in 
each Province needs no lengthy comment, as the following Table for the 
most part explains itself. It is not practicable to show the inridence of 
taxation and other revenue territorially, owing to the large sums brought to 
account immediately under the Government of India which relate in reality to 
local transactions. The distribution of the amounts, however, under the three 
heads of resources. Imperial, Provincial, and Ixical, has been maintained :— 


AccorNTsby Provinces, 1891-02. 


PllOVlMWC, Ac. 

Rkveme. 

EXP1£.N1)1TI'AH. 

Total 

R(.>vi‘iino. 

Jmp^rtal. 


Loctfl. 

Total 

Ex]ii>niti* 

turi*. 

Jntperiul. 

Provincial. 

LoeaU 


Rx. 

lU. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

llv. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Madma. 

11,388,003 

7,453,416 

9,876,061 

1,037,696 

9,391.631 

5,477,034 

3,854,439 

1,060,148 

Bombay . - - , - 

13,197,6)1 

8,709.618 

4.045.123 

449.870 

8,764.104 

4,269,201 

3,1*83,751 

511,243 

Bengal ..... 

19,838,779 

13.536,665 

6,780,109 

631,915 

8,975,443 

2,673.331 

5,693.316 

009,700 

North West Vroviuwf. and Oudh 

11,043,600 

6,869,031 

3,358,441 

823,288 

6,154,384 

074,655 

3.093,133 

1,080,596 

Paiijab. 

7,871.588 

5,715,276 

1.750,018 

406,294 

4,833.686 


1,793,411 

362,901 

• 

Central Provinitwi 

3,350,366 

1,490,169 

818,779 

llMls 

1,460,481 

530,287 

Ml,Ml 

118,253 

Ansani 

1,039,358 

383,305 

678,898 

77,165 

749,498 

93,445 

669,915 

06,138 

• 

Burma. 

5,084,872 

8,965,029 

1,664,911 

151,932 

3,914.774 

2,094,031 

1,662,420 

167,428 

/nrltot UfW'ral ---- 

10,980.133 

lG,tMI6.785 

- 

13,348 

22,519,754 

32,606,406 


13,348 

Tm'AL, in INIUA - • - 

88,773.360 

64,306.187 

80.871.380 

3.695.848 

B8.TSaSS6 

41.296,663 

80.461.826 

4.016.848 

In England * - - • ' • ^ 

957,919 ' 

- 

- 

*- 

10,974,699 

— 

- 

- 

Exchange - . - - - 

]12.(Ki4 

— 

— 

— 

8,987,318 

— 


— 

GRAND TOTAL - • - 

89,143^^^3 

64.306.137 

80.8n.880 

8.695.843 

rnism 

41.296.663 

20.461.826 

4.016.848 


1?he expenditure included in the above Table is confined to that charged 
against revenue, with the adjustment of Provincial balances of which mention 
h^ been made above. The receipts and charges in England and the exchange 
on transactions with that country have been added merely to bring the total 
into accord with that shown for the same year in the early part of this chapter. 
It will be noted how the distribution between the three main heads varies in. 
the different Provinees on both the Revenue and the other sgie of the adcopnt, 
but it is not within the scope of this review to enter ioto tha details liecesskty 
to elucidate this point. . _ 

Leavii^ 
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Leaving tiow the Revenue Account, we have to conclndc tliis chapter with a 
few lines on the receipts and charges other than on tlmt account. The nature 
of numerically the greater portion of the details in this section of the Financial 
Statement has been already described in the preliminary sketch j^ven above, 
"and it is superfluous to enter further into the transactions falling under the head 
of Deposits and Advances, Local Loans, Remittances, or the Secretary of State’s 
Bill**.' As regards the cash4)alances, and other questions of ways and moans, all 
that need be said is that owing to the large surplus of 1880-90 and 1890*91, 
the provision made for reducing the debt since the beginning of the former 
year, the increased *transactious of Savings hanks and the receipt of capital 
from the railway companies, of which only a portion is required for outlay 
during the year, it has been found unnecessary to borrow in India for 
the last three years, though a sterling 3 per cent, loan was negotiated in 
1891-92 in London, to meet railway and similar charges. There rc'mains 
the question of debt and capital expenditure on railway and irrigation 
works. Under the latter comes an item of Rx. .3,.'>()0,000 capital expenditure in 
1891-92, of which Rx. 2,770,336 are set down to State railway construction and 
II.V. 729,664 to irrigation works. Tiiis is exclusive of the “general” debt 
account, and will be mentioned again in (!onnection with public works in the 
chapter reserved for the latter subject.. So far as the present topic is 
concerned, it need only be stated that on the 1st of April 1881, there 
were 9,1.34 miles of line open for traffic, and on the 31st of March 1892, 
16,018, with about 400 miles approaching completion. Up to the former date 
the capital outlay amounted to Rx. 67*201,000, and 66,348,000/., whilst on the 
31st of March 1892 it was returned at Rx. 13.'>,398,000 and 67,847,000/. 
Ou “ major ” in igatioii works the outlay up to the latter date was 
Rx. 28,321,000. 

The general debt account for 1891-92 stood as shown marginally. At the 

end of the year 1881-82 the corre¬ 
sponding figures were Rx. 88,768,597 
and 68,026,512/. In connection with 
the silver or rupee debt, it may be 
mentioned, in passing, that the pro¬ 
portion held by natives of India has 
risen from 217 per cent, in 1883, 
when it was below th6 actual amount 
held in England, to 29'5 per cent, in 
1892. In the interval it averaged 
about 28 per cent., and stood at nearly 
30 at the date of the latest return avail¬ 
able. 'Fhc objects to which the various 
loans were devoted are shown in the 
marginal Table below. It has been 
explained above that all loans are set down to ordinary debt until utilised for 
capital outlay on public works, and that the amount spent on such works, not 
only from borrowed money but also from Revenue Savings Banks* deposits or 
•other sources, is transferred to the Public Works portion of the* Debt, 
so that the former section of the debt is continually being reduced, 
and by these means, aided by the conversion of the 4^ per cent. Rupee 

loans, the interest .upon it has 
diminished in the ten years to the 
amount of about Rx. 1,227,000. That 
on debt in England, on the contrary, 
has risen by Rx. 759,000, of wliicli 
127 ,000/. only was in the sterling 
payment, and iix. 632,000 in exchange. 
In the last year dealt with (1891-92) 
the debt discharged in India consisted 
chiefly of a poition of a 4 per cent. 
Transfer Loan of. 1865, with a smaller 
amount not bearing interest In Eng¬ 
land, Indian 3 p#r cent. Stock amounting to 4,600,000/.*Vras created for (a) 
advances to companies, to the amount of 1,842,547/.; (b) discharge of railway 
debentures, 1>117^100/.^ and (c) discharge of India 3} per cent. India debentures, 

1,386,000/. 

0.9. 


Ht'ud. 

In India. 

111 Ungland. 

On Iht 18J)1 - 

Ux. 

102,746,662 

£ 

104,408,208 

Inpurred • 

7 

4,000,000 

Tmuftforrod 

^,388,963 

1,614,000 

Total rweipto " “ ‘ | 

WS,035,032 


Discharged 

M,953 

1,604,065 

Transferred 

5,288,:iUH 

1,614,000 

Om 91st U amuh, 1893 

102,692,117 

107,404,143 


Purpose. 

Aniiiunt on Slat March 

IHOO. 

1891. 


1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rsllwiyi - - 

103,330,025 

105,773,8.56 

Irrigation - 

87,487^ 

36,839,704 

Otbsr pttrpones - 

77,430,182 

76,003,900 

Total - - - 

207,194,763 

210,098,46? 


Financb. 


B B2 
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Fikamce. 1,386,000/. The permanent debt discharged amounted to Rx. 64,352 and 
1,604,065/., or, together, to llx. 1,658,417, of which Rx. 96,703 was through 
the operation of Sinking Funds. It has been seen from tables previously pren 
in this chaj^ter, that the charge on account of interest has shown a downward 
tendency. Some advantage may no doubt be derived, in the case of- 
loans in England from the ^ttcr credit of the Government and the lower, rate 
at which loans are now obtainable; but against this advantage must be set the 
burden of exchange, which has a tendency, on the whole, to outgrow the 
remunerative progress of the undertakings for which the obligation was incurred. 
By an Act passed in 1888, the Secretary of State can borrow up to 10,000,000/. 
for the construction, extension or equipment of railwa}rs through the agency of 
companies and for the discharge of debentures issued by such companies. 
Under this provision 7,123,976/. had been borrowed up to the end of March, 
1892. The debt thus raised <lucs not increase the sterling liabilities, for it only 
takes the place of monies which must have been raised at a higher rate of 
interest by the companies, under the guarantee of the Secretary of State. The 
subject of special loans in India to municipalities and other corporations, and 
to native states and estate-holders, &c., was treated in sufficient detail in the 
fourth chapter above. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thr Principal Sources of Revenue. 

Prom the general sketch of the finances of India given in the preceding 
chapter, it will have been seen that the portion of the rcivenue of the country 
which is not practically a set oflf against expen(lit*ire is derived from nine 
or ten sources. First comes the revenue from Laiul, in its various forms; 
secondly, we have Opium, followed closily by Salt and Excise, Stamps, 
Customs Duty, and Assessed Tuxes. There remain the Provincial Hales, 
which are generally levied on land and for specific objects. Those for public 
works and schools, &c., have been considered, for the most part, in the fourth 
chapter of this review; whilst the cess for providing village? accountants, &e., 
in the North-West Provinces, vvliich is the only otlier cess of importance, has 
been sufficiently treated of in connection with finance. Two departments, those 
concerned with Forests and Registration, come into acate;;ory different fi'oni the 
rest, as neither purport to be mere sources of revenue. The latter has already 
been reviewed in a separate chapter, and the former will be similarly treated 
later on, in connection witli the administration of the actual resource's of the 
country. Tribute, which closes the list, concerns the States wliich arc subject 
to it, and not the taxpayer of the British Provinces, so that nothing more need 
be said of it than has been set forth in the second chapter. 

In the present chapter, then, it is proposed to deal serially with the follow¬ 
ing topics, not only in their fiscal aspect, but with regard also to their 
administration: Land, Opium, Excise, Customs, Stamps, Salt, and Assessed 
Taxes. • 


Ycur, 

Lanii llevouni' 

(UruKrt). 

IVro«*iitagi* 
ou'robil (Jrosii 
Iturouuo. 

1H42-4S - 

Rx. 

13.6C0.000 

OU-0 

IHSS-^S • 

16,190,000 

56*6 

1H62-6S • 

19,670/)00 

43-4 

lB72-7a - 

21,370,000 

37*7 

JHfl2-83 - 

21,070,000 

310 

1892'<93* - 

« 

25,680,000 

28-4 


* Buvisud cstlioatvH. 


A. L.\nd Rbvknuk and Administration. 

The importance of this subject is not to be judged so much from a financial 
as from the social or political standpoint. It is true that it is still by far the 
largest item of revenue, though, as the marginal note will show, its relative 

position is gradually being affected by the growth of 
other resources, in spite of its actual expansion. But 
wc must look rather to the number of people in* 
terested in it than to its results to the public 
Treasury. India is not only a pre-eminently agricul¬ 
tural country, but one of peasant occupants, not of 
large proprietors. The census of 1891 shows that 
ill addition to the (30 per cent, of the population that 
looks directly and solely.to the soil for the means of 
subsistence, there .are few of the larger classes of 
occupations in which the possession of land is not 
returned to a greater or less extent as a subsidiary 
source of income. The return of these quasi-agriculturists is admittedly incani- 
plete, owing partly to the neglect of the householder; partly, it was found, to that 
of the census agency, which disregarded the additional detail in favour of the 
main means of livelihood. But in all Frovinces where the so-called village 
' system prevails the artisans and menials that are required to minister to the 
simple wants of a rustic community are remunerated by the gi*ant of a plot of 
the village land, which they either till or let out to tenants. Then, again, even 
where land is not thus provided for these classes, they, as well as the bulk or* field 
and other rural labourers, are paid in kind, either by a proportion of the harvest, 
6i by a fixed amount of agricultural produce. Finally, judging from the large 
proportion of those returned as general labourers which was found, not in the 
towns, where their aid is in comparatively keen demand, but in the villages, it 
may be reasonably assumed that most of the latter are in reality agriculturists 
who have not obtained a plot of land, either as tenants or occupants; or who 
have, again, outgrown in number the capacity of the field assigned in recom* 
pease of their communal services, and have thus been obliged«to take to labour¬ 
ing on Ae land of others, either for life, or until they have earned enough to set 
them up as independent cultivators. If all these would-be and semi-urgricul- 
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turists be taken into the calculation, not much less than four-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation will be found to look to the land ibr their livelihood. In the 
British Provinces, allowing five persons to each family, about 24 millions of 
households have an interest in the land they live oh, and about 8 millions more 
live on the. wages of fieId*labour. This is altogether exclusive of the large 
number of land-holding artisans, traders, and professionals, to whom agriculture 
or the possession of land is no more than a supplementary means of subsistence. 
So far, tlien, as to the social and industrial place held in India by ownership 
or cultivation of the soil. Politically, its widespread prevalence is of' no 
less importance, since in every Province of India proper the organisation 
and distribution of the local administration is chiefly determined by the system 
on which are based the relations of the State to the land. Tlirougbout the 
greater part of India the only outward or visible personality which is 
held by the masses to be of any account as a link between the village 
and the- power n('l)ulousIy known as the Government, is that of llio 
man who inquires into the rates of assessment, and into the character of the 
harvest, stands as a mediator between tenant and landlord, hears village disputes, 
and, in fims supervises all the detail of their daily life beyond the domestic 
circle. If he collects the revenue with one hand, lie is known to be able 
1o recommend with the otlicr, remissions in cases of hardship, and a good 
listener in this position soon becomes the trusted recipient of all local 
grievances, as being the possible mouthpiece of an illiterate community before the 
powers that be. It is through him, accordingly, that all informution is obtained 
in regard to the opinions and requirements of the 05 out of every 100 wdio 
either live away from town or are otherwise not yet able to cnmmunicate their 
views direct to the arbiters, adiniiiistmtivcly speaking, of their destiny. In the 
parts of India where the land revenue system does not place the district officer in 
immediate relations with the cultivating classes, and where the land is largely 
held by non-agricultural proprietors, the link has no doubt a tendency to become 
weaker, and the influence of the State is only regarded as a factor to be thrown 
into the scale, when necessary, against that of the local magnate or his agept. 
But every where, the protection of the respective rights of those interested in the 
land, and the due partition, on well established and equitable rules, of the produce 
thereof between the State and the proprietor, tenant, occupant or cultivator, as 
the case may be, are matters that, together with the administration of justice, 
occupy the lion’s share of the attention of the local government. 

In no tw 0 Provinces, however, is the administration of the land (*onducted on 
a precisely uniform system. Tn some cases the British Government built on the 
foundations of predecessors to a greater extent than in others, and in all, the 
great variety of soil and climate, of caste, tenure and custom, and'of political 
and geographical situation, that is found in India, has had to be taken into Con- 
sideraiion when rules of general and local application were being framed.. In the 
last decennial number of this review the y arious systems of administration of the 
land were described at some length, and a valuable summary of the jnain 
features by the late Mr. l^cdder, c.s.i., was incorporated in the chapter relating 
to the present subject. Since then, works of reference have been published» 
dealing in detail with both the administrative and the legal aspects of the 
diflerent tenures and methods of ashessment now prevailing in India. It is super¬ 
fluous, accordingly, to treat of the subject more thamin outline. To do other¬ 
wise, in fact, considering the vast amount of technical detail that has to he 
manipulated in.f onnectiun with each of the chief Provinces, and the changes 
that have been ejected during the past ten years, would necessitate the exten¬ 
sion of this chapter in a degree disproportionate to the rest of the work and to 
the general purpose of the latter. Some general description is, however, neces¬ 
sary, in explanation of the figures that appear in the revenue or finianoial 
accounts of each Province. 

The land appeals to have been from tiipe immemorial the maim^tay of 
State fiscal system in Indio, and under every ruler the cultivator was boupd to. 
contribute a share of tl;e annual produce of his field to the State 
Under the Mogbal regime tips due was converted into u cash payment,\^8e^^ 
on the value of each field, as ascertained by special survey, lO 

years or so. Where, however, the Moghal hold on the (kiuntry wW 
colonisation incomplete, as in Bengal and Southern India, the abov^ 
not put into force, and in the former tract the cblteciloh of the 
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farmed to TOntXMtorB; in the latter, the old system of produce-sharing held iU land Rbtenue 

gi^und. But every where the State claim to a^culturai tribute was undisputed, Admin»tka- 

in w^tever manner it might have been exercised, and the principle subsists to 

the present time. The British succeeded to the rights of their predecessors in 

respect to this revenue, and found in most cases the whole system disorganised by 

the Maratha encroachments on the one side, and the lax discipline of the 

Moghaf pfovincial authorities on the other. It is not proposed to enter into the 

earlier tentative measures adopted with a view to puttin'g this branch of the 

administration on a better footing, except by cursory reference to that which has 

held its ground against subsequent experience. 

The first experience of the British, that is to say, in the administration of 
the land revenue, was in Bengal, where they found two distinct classes vested 
with interests and responsibilities with regard to it. Acting on the general 
principle that has since been maintained, of coming to terms with the highest 
existing interests, the .settlement, as it is called, of the revenue was made with 
the superior holder, either a descendant or representative of the local chief or 
military man of rank, or a middleman or farmer of the revenue under the 
Moghal Provincial Governor, but in any case, not the actual cultivator, 
who held land as tenant or rent-payer. The settlement thus made was 
permanent; that is, the assessment was fixed once for all. The next tract that 
had to be dealt with was a portion of the Madras Presidency, in the north¬ 
east of which the examjde of Bengal was followed, and a permanent 
assessment made. It was the same with a few of the south-eastern tracts of 
what is .''till called the North-West Province. Throughout the rest of India, with 
the exception of a few specially treated grants of land b-ased on individual 
considerations, the principle of assessment has been that the public should 
share in the ynpi’^vcment in agricultural circumstances that has resulted from 
the expenditure of public revenues, whether on general administration or on 
special enterprise. The settlement is, therefore, subject to revision periodically. 

In most cases the interval between the revisions is 30 years, representing 
roughly a generation, in India, but in specual (;ases, where the development of 
the tract is of recent and rapid growth, a shorter period is fixed. Then, again, 
the settleineiit is effected with different classes of interests from those above 
mentioned in connection with the permanently settled tracts of Bengal and 
Madras. In Upper India, that is, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Panjab, the village community had preserved a cohesion in its agricultural 
system which it was found necessary and convenient to recognise to a varying 
extent. In the Panjab, for instance, the village-community, owing to political 
circumstances, had managed, in the great majority of cases, to retain a joint 
hold on its land, so that the assessment on a village having been ascertained, 
the co-sharers were called into consultation as to the distribution over tlie 
individual holdings. In the North-West Provinces, the village was of less 
uniform constitution. In many cases there were undoubted rights above 
that of the village community, so that a subordinate proprietary right was alt 
that Was recognised to belong to the latter. In others, the tie that kept the 
village together was but a slight one, whilst elsewhere, again, as in Oudb, the 
village had been merged, in the continuous process of farming, in a larger 
revenue unit, known as the Taluka, on which, ultimately, the settlement 
had to be based, due safeguard being provided for such subordinate rigiits as 
were proved to have re^isted disintegration. The last mode of settlement 
which it is necessary to mention here is that in which the State deals direct 
with a peasant proprietor, who holds, as a rule, a heritable and transferable 
interest jn the land, so long as he pays the assessment fixed on it for the period 
of the agreement. This prevails throughout the greater part of Madras, 

Bombay, Berar, Lower Burma, and, to a certain extent, the Assam Valley. 

H^ch of the above systems, the zafjiinddri^ or settlement with proprietors and * 
middlemen, the mauzewdri, or settlement by villages, and the raiatwdri, or 
settlement with the individual occupant, has b:'en found to have its special 
advantages in the tract where it was .originally adopted by an administration 
strong e'pough to supervise its working, and to fail where it is planted as an 
exotic. Ip the case of the two last-named systems this result was only to be 
expected, as they were found by the British to be well rooted^in the social life 
of the people. " There is Ie.ss to bo, said fur the first-named, though the time 
for di8qu$siDgit, may be said to have gone by. 
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Such being the general systems on which the responsibility for the payment 
of the State due is fixed, the next point for consideration is the method 
of assessing the amount of that charge. This is known by the term Settle¬ 
ment/’ and in all but the tracts where the revenue was nxed once for all is 
preceded by a survey of the whole of the land to be dealt with. This 
survey is of a most detailed. character, and includes the demarcation of 
each estate, holdings field, or other conventional unit, by the prescribed 
boundary marks; the entry in the record of every well and building, and 
the plotting of the above detail upon a separate map for each village, where 
trained agency of the Survey of India is not used from the beginning of 
the operations, the work is throughout tested and supervised by that 
department until the cadastral, or field, survey of the tract is complete. 
The results are then brought into harmony with those of the Topographical 
Survey, which, in turn, is based on the great Trigonometrical operations, to be 
mentioned in a later chapter. In Madras and Bombay there is a special 
Survey Department which undertakes the detailed work, the connection with 
the general Survey of India being the same as in the case of Upper India. 
’File internal boundary marks, too, are of more importance under the individual 
settlement system than when the village is the unit of settlement, so the maps of 
the village in the former case are more elaborate. In most of Bengal the survey 
operations are difierent in scope from those in Provinces where the assessment 
is periodically revised, and, except in tracts not under the permanent settlement, 
are chiefly concerned with estates under the temporary mcinagement of the 
State, or which have lapsed, or which, again, are unde)* periodical settlements. 
There is also a considerable amount of work found every year in the survey of 
the tracts afiocted by the great changes that are annually liable to occur in the 
courses of the numerous estuaries, leading to t|uestions of alluvion, diluvion, and 
the formation of new islands, which affect miles of country, and to wrhich is 
attributed much of the rioting and allied offences in Eastern Bengal. The 
permanently settled tract, hero and in Madras, lias not yet been surveyed in tho 
same detail as the land in other Provinces, owing partly to the expense of such 
an undertaking without the chance of compensating return in the shape of 
extended cultivation. Tlie cadastral survey of Bihar, undertaken as a 
complementary process to the record under the Bengal Tenancy Act, was 
begun after the close of the period now und^r review, and need not, therefore, 
be discussed here. It must be mentioned, finally, in connection with the 
operations in periodically revised tracts, that the areas brought under survey 
at one time vary very considerably. It may be that of 20 villages or of several 
hundred, but, os a rule, the attempt is made to conduct simultaneously the 
survey of some definite territorial area, such as a subdivision of a district. 
This is the case in Madras, where the largest areas arc dealt with. The smallest 
are found in certain cases in the Western Presidency; and in the North-West 
Provinces the area selected generally comes between the two. 

The next step in the process is the classification of tho villages under settle- 
meilt into groups, or assessment circles, according to similarity in their general 
conditions, sucli {is distinctions of soil, altitude, rainfall, fluvial action, and so on, 
sometimes with internal re-grouping with reference to communications, water 
supply, or proximity to markets. The process is carried a stage further in each 
village, since the soil has to be classified, either by homogeneous blocks, as in 
parts of Upper India, or field by field, as in Madras and Bombay. With this 
part of the operations we can here deal superficially only, as the difference in 
practice is considerable, according to the Provincial system, but, speaking 
generally, natural qualities are distinguished from artificial such as those 
resulting from manure, or rather from tlie facilities for receiving that fertilising 
^agent. Even where this is not done explicitly the distinction is often marked 
by the nomenclature adopted in recording the description of the soil under 
inspection. Irrigated lands are distinguished from the rest, and in Bombay a 
special provision was introduced during the decade in question' relating to sub¬ 
soil water bearing qualities, irrespective of actual use of the advantage. 

We then reach the process of actual assessment. The whole of the informal 
tion relative to the villages comprised in the assessment circle is compiled and 
analysed by the •Settlement Officer. The pswt fiscal history of the tract is 
reviewed in relation to the extension of cultivatioD, variations in prices, and 
rents, in the stock of plough and milch cattle, improvement of communicatioha 

and 
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and various other general considerations, on which the revenue or rent-iate, as 
the case mav he, is based. In connection with .this most important duty, 
rules were passed between 1883 and 1885 by the Government of India, after 
consultation with the local authorities in eacli Province, setting forth the 
general principles on which future enhancements of assessment should alone be 
made. To some extent the provisions only confirmed existing practice, but the 
main point was the substitution of general considerations^ ascertainable from the 
current revenue records, for the expense, delay, and general inconvenience to 
both State and public of fresh valuation of produce, rental or soil, at the 
expiration of each term of settlement- The three grounds on which enhance- 
ment is now generally speaking permissible are (a) Increase of the area under 
cultivation; (b) Rise in prices of agricultural produce, and (c) Increase in pro¬ 
duce due directly or indirectly to improvements effected at the expense of the 
State, or from public resources. Improvements effected by the cultivators or 
landed classes themselves, whether from their own funds or by means of personal 
State loans, and whether arising from improved methods of tillage or otherwise, 
had always been held exempt from assessment in most, though not all, parts of 
Indiarbut the rules in question extended the exemption throughout tiie country. 
The most important question that arose in connection with the above rules was 
that of the initial as-sessment wliicli was to be taken as the basis of future 
revision. Wlierc the earlier operations proved accurate, and experience showed 
the settlement to have been successful from the point of view of both parties 
concerned, the Shite and the cultivator or ])ro]irietor, it was obviously superfluous 
to conduct afresh similar investigations. But in some cases the former 
record was known to be inadequate as to botli survey measurements aud 
valuation, so that here tlie revision necessarily included that of the preliminary 
operations. When once the initial assessment is settled satisfactorily, the main 
duty that devolves upon the local officials under the current scheme is that of 
keeping tlic village record up to date, so that re-setticment, when it falls due, 
may he made from it, irrespective of fresh detailed investigation. This involves 
the annual correction ul the village map under all systems, such as those of 
Upper India, in which the whole of the unoccupied land in a village is not 
surveyed, doniarcatcd, and assessed at the time of settlement. In the Madras 
and Bombay settlements the map is written up once for all. Tlien there is the 
ri'cord of occupancy to he similarly kept up, according to the requirements of 
the Provincial system. In Upper India more detail is entered as regards the 
laiid in occu])ation tlian under the system of individual settlements, where the 
State looks no further than the registered occupant, and disregards, ns a rule, 
subordinate rights. Assuming that the focal duties are efficiently fidfllled, it 
has been estimated that a saving of over two-thirds the expenditure on re¬ 
settlement will ultimately he effected by the adoption of the above system. It 
is worth while, however, to touch briefly upon the method of arriving at tho 
initial assessment, which varies greatly in the different Provinces. The 
preliminary processeii have furnished tlie Bettiemont Officer, as above remarked, 
witlf full information as to the relative productive value, by soil groups, of each 
village in Upper India, and of each Add in the Southern aud W'estem 
Presidencies, in addition to the more general statistics as to the material 
circumstances of the population of the tract to he dealt with. 

In the case of the North-West Provinces and Oudli, as most of the land is held 
by tenants paying lent to the proprietor of the village, the object aimed at is to 
ascertain the gross rental, of which une-lialf is held to be the share of the State. 
The average rent-rate per acre of each class of land in the village is found 
from the returns of rents actually paid, and these averages are then applied to 
the area of each class of soil within the village limits. In Oudh the data of 
other villages besides the one under assessment are takea less into consideration, 
and.thq rental value is determined by the custom of tlie individual village iff 
regard to rent-rates. In the Central Provinces the records of rent were found 
to be inadequate for the purpose of settlement, so they were only used as an aid, 
not as a basis, in assessing the village. Tlie rest of the work was done by 
mentfs of assuming “ a fair revenue demand ” for the whole tract under 
asseuipent, and distributii^ it over tlie villages included, until, by repeated 
corrections, it got fairly adjusted to the- circumstances of each. The Panjab 
system, agaiq, diflhrs from that of* the neighbouring Province. The laud is 
here In tlie hands of cultivating, not merely rent-receiving, proprietors, and 
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rent, os in parts of the Central Provinced, is largely in kind, and not regnlated; 
ns in the North-West, &c.,Jby competition. Revenue rates have/therefore, to 
be used instead of rent-rates. The Settlement Officer ascertains, to put it 
briefly, the average yield of each eroj) in different soils, irrigated and unirri¬ 
gated, in each assessment circle, for as long a period as possible, so as to 
eliminate the effect of vicissitudes of seasons. The State share is taken, as a 
rule, at oiie-sixth of the gross produce. The soil classification is a bi:uad. one, 
based on subsiantiar natural or artificial diversities, locally known and 
recognised by the agricultural classes of the locality, and it is by these gener¬ 
ally that the revenue-rates are distributed. A circle estimate is previously 
framed, with which the produce estimate is coinpared, and the results of the 
distribution of the revenue-rates arc ascertained for selected villages, so as to 
show what revenue for the whole circle would be obtained from the application 
of those rates. The next process is to fix from the ciicle assessment the 
amount due from eaclt estate or \illage, whilst the distribution thereof amongst 
the cultivators or co-sliarers is generally left as much as possible to the 
villagers themselves. In the csisc of the tracts in Madras that are subject to 
re-settlement, and which constitute about four-fifths of the whole, the basis of 
the revenue-rate is a series of experiments for determining the average yield 
of certain staple crops on each class or grade of land. This is converted into 
cash at the average harvest prices for the 30 years preceding the settlement,* 
and from it are deducted the expenses of cultivation, estimated on certain items 
of general experience. Allowing a certain ])roportion for casual losses and for 
the difference between the rate at which the dealer buys from the producer 
and that at which he sells in open market, half the balance, tliat is, half the net 
pioduce, is considered to be the State share. But, in practice, a rough estimate 
is made to the capability of the tract in question to bear enhancement and 
to what extent, as in the case of tlie Panjab and Central Provinces, anil the 
results of the elaborate investigations above mentioned arc adjusted to suit 
this estimate. The field assessment is based on classification of soil, graduated 
in accordance with the grouping of the villages, as in other Provinces. The 
assessment in the Bombay Presidency is hy fields, or survey numbers, as they 
are termed, just as in Madras, but the revenue-rate is aseertainod by different 
means. Tlie villages in be settled are carefully grouped in the manner already 
described above, and the revenue history of the tract since the last settlement 
fully nsceriainecl in detail. Tiie absolute amount of the new assessment in the 
aggregate is then deteriiiined on general considerations, and distributed over 
the villages under revision. In the course of the survey an elaborate classifica¬ 
tion of soils, based on tests in each survey nuud)er, has been completed, so that 
the relative productive value of each is know^ri with reference to the conven¬ 
tional standard, which is 16 for a perfect field, that being the number of annas 
in a rupee, a method of computation poi)ular throughout the country. A 
maximum rate for each group of villages is fixed, according to which each 
number is assessed. Crop experiments, such as those in Madras, are used, 
but us tests of the general incidence of the rates, not as their basis. *The 
appraisement of the variation in circumstances since the last revision, together 
wdth«the grouping of villages with reference to their maximum rates, are thus 
the most impoilant features in this system. In Sindh, where the cultivation 
depends chiefly upon irrigation from canals fed by the rising of the Indus, 
the system of soil classification and village grouping is necessarily Very different 
from that of the rest of the Presidency, and looking to the nature of the 
country, the term of settlement is shorter than elsewhere, but with the 
.exception of the results of fluvial action, the preliminary operations already 
completed arc expected to stand good at future revisions. In Berar the settle¬ 
ment system is essentially the same as that in tho adjacent tracts under the 
*Bombay Government. Lower Burma presents a neyv set of conditions. .The 
village, as it is understood in India, is not represented by the Kwin,” which is 
apparently a fortuitous collection of estates, unconnected by the ties that bind 
the communities of India proper. Tho settlement operations are simplified, 
probably, by the fact that rice is practically the only crop extensively cultivated. 
The assessment represents half the net produce, but the latter term is used in 
a wider sense .than in the Madras Pi-esidenc}', where it is also the standard 
of assessment. In the latter only the cost of cultivation is theoreticsdly^ at. 
least, deducted from the gross out-turn, whilst in Burma the cost of living is also 

• -subtracted. 
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' subtracted* and it is specified in the instructions that the rate should in no case Land Betevts 
be such as is likely to lead to a lowering of the standard of living amongst the 
people. The average expenditure of a Burmese family, it may be observed, is ' 
represented to be nearly six times that of an Iiidiau, and in practice, the full 
half is not taken. The settlement in the case of rice-land is for 10 to 15 
years,, with liberal allowance, as in Sindh, for fallow. In Assam there is a Assam, 
qgasi-individual settlement, though the Provin<je comprises such very different 
communities and stages of civilisation that hut a small poriion of it comes 
under each of the systems of land administration eurrcuit there. In some parts 
of the Province annual measurements and assessments arc customary, and in 
more advanced tracts, since there have been 10 years’ settlements. 

The village, again, goes for little or nothing in the revenue system, and the 
unit is a larger one, that of the revenue contractor. The as*^c?sment is based 
on a.simple classification, which is adapted to the uniformly fertile nature of 
the valley. Three classes of soils are recognised, and the rates for each are 
fixed; the annual assessment thus becomes a matter of mere arithmetic. 

Special rules, differing essentially from those of the Assam Valley, arc current 

in Goalpara, Sylliet, and Kuchar, where the system aiiproxirnates, to a gniat 

extent, to that of Bengnl. The Hill-tracts, again, are withdrawn from the 

ordinary system, and in some parts of them a house-tax, in lieu of asse.ssment 

on the land, is taken. In Upper Burma, again, the capitation tithe, or house- Burma. 

hold tax (Tliathameda), takes the place of laud revenue, except in the case of 

State-lands, which form a small fraction only of the total area in occupation. 

The assessment on the latter is at present based on the recommendations of 
the local revenue authorities, and no uniformity is, in the circumstances, 
attempted. 

In connection with the subject of settlement there remains one point to be Record of Eights, 
notict’cl, namely, that of the record of rights. This consists mainly of the 
field map ami the field register. The former exhibits the position, shape, and 
number of every field ; the latter gives its area and the details connected with 
it, such as its class and the fact of its being irrigated or not. Further details 
arc arlded, which differ in efich system. 0<Mierally si)eakiRg, the name of 
the occupiint only is entered in the case of an individual settlement, whilst in 
Upper India it is found necessary to enter that of the teriant as well. Then, 
again, the powers of the officer preparing this record differ in the two systems. 

In Madras and Bombay he will enter the person in occupation, and leave other 
claimants to substantiate their title in the Civil Court. In the North-West 
Provinces he will himselF take evidence and record a decision. In both eases a 
decree of a competent ("ourt will be final. Elsewhere in Upper In lia his 
decision, duly entered in the register, has the force of a decree, and is there¬ 
fore unalterable by civil suit. In addition to this regi'f^ter, a list of tenants, 
with the details of their holdings, is prepared at a settlement by villages or 
estates, as well as one of the mimes and shares of the proprietors, and the 
extent of their joint and several respoiisihiliry, either individually or by 
recognised groups. 

Enough has been now written regarding the general system of the assessment Arable waste, 
of land ; but there is one point immediately connected with the revenue which 
it is advisable to mention. This is the method of dealing with lands newly 
taken into cultivation. In the system current in Madras and Bombay, as eatdi 
field is assessed at the settlement, whether it be occupied or waste, the assess¬ 
ment thereon is levied as soon as it is taken into occupation. On the other 
hand, where a village settletnent is the rule, the extension of cultivation is 
profitable to the public treasury from the date of revision only, and in the 
interval the whole benefit is reaped by the proprietors. It is thus obvious that 
any extension or retraction of cultivation a[)pears in the accounts of a settle¬ 
ment by individual occupants at the end of the year in which it takes place* 
whereas, under the joint, or estate, system, the iiuctuatio.is shown annually 
are mainly accidental or connected with estates specially situated with 
reference to the revenue demand. Again, under the first-mentioned system, 
the revenue being assessed directly on the field or survey number, the occupant * 
is at liberty to throw up his land in any year he pleases; but where the settle¬ 
ment is on the village, or large estate, the party responsible •for the revenue is 
liable for the amount settled on dt, irrespective of changes in agricultural 
dreumstanoes^ until the next revision. 
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The collection •of the land revenue, it may be observed, is conducted, aa far 
as possible, in accordance with the convenience of the cultivator, and the 
instalments are due, accordingly, soon after each harvest^ has been brought to' 
marker. The dates differ more or less in every province, even as the periodic 
rainfall varies, but there are, as a rule, instalments based on the early,^or 
autumnal, crops, and others on the winter crops. Thus, the land revenue year 
docs not correspond with the financial, which terminates with a date that falls, 
in most provinces, well between two harvests. The former ends, generally 
speaking, whilst the agricultural tide is at the ebb, when the field operations of 
one season are over and those of the next are only jnst in hand; that is, 
between July and September. Without ^otcriug into the details of the 
pracess, which haw*, nevertheless, features of considerable interest and 
importance in relation to the attitude of th(* cultivating classes with respect to 
what may be termed the individualising tendencies of British administration, 
a few points may be mentioned in regard to which changes have taken place 
within the last 16 years. In the first place, acting on a suggestion made by 
the Famine Coriimission, the Government of India recommended to all Local 
Governments and Administrations special attention to the circumstances of 
small individual tracts and even villages, in fixing the dates of instalments, in 
order that special circumsUinces might not be sacrificed to an otherwise con¬ 
venient uniformity in the district. The inquiries made on this subject showed 
that, on the whole, the desired object had been attained by the arrangements in 
force, llien, again, the advisability of the introduction of greater elasticity 
into the system in force iu Upper India was a question prominently’ brought 
forward after the occurrence of failure of cro|)s and dcimage by locusts, floods, 
and other calamities on different occasions. The Goverunieiit of India, there¬ 
fore, took steps to facilitate the suspension of the revenue in seasons of 
undoubted hardship, and in eases wlierc such a measure was undoubtedly 
equitable. The question of ultimately converting such relief into actual 
remission of assessment was also brought forward, but as it is not one 
which can be decided under hard and fast rules, it was left very largely for 
decision on the merits of each case as it arose and when the character of tlie 


subsequent harvest haii been ascertained. So far as St)iithern and Western 
India are concerned, the settlement system already recognises to a sufficient 
extent the principles which it was sought to introduce intd other provinces, 
though the practice as regard.s this kind of relief to tlie cultivating classes differs 
in Madras from that which prevails in the sister presidency, 

'J'he relations between landlord and tenant in the various provinces of Upper 
and Central India, where the proprietary system of settlements exists, and in 
Bengal, where these relations had grown complex and unsatisfactory, have been 
dealt with by legislation of considerable importance during the decade. Most 


of the enactments have received inenlion in the chapter on Legislation, and 
„ . . . ,,, their provisions are so widespread and complicated 

Nwtji weKi rmYinew Act jjhji that It IS out 01 tlic qucstioii to ciiter into them here. 

^ isii Generally speaking, tlie main object in all cases* was 

'■ - isaj to confimi the position of the tenantry, which, 

under the action cither indirectly ol legislation or 
directly of competition, had been greatly weakened, so that the actual culti¬ 
vator of the soil was descending gradually to the status of a labourer, for the 
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benefit of a noii->agricuIturHl intermediary, a result never contemplated by the 
State when legislating on the subject at» time when the country was but half 
developed. Tlie new enactments, wherever they have had time to take effect, 
have proved well ada])ted tu fulfil their object, and the position of the classes 


affected by them, so far as Ic^slation can secure it, has been placed on a satis- 
/actory basis. Unfortunately, there are otlier influences beyond the reach of 
State action, which show no signs of diminution in their counteracting force, 
and which tend accordingly to the depression of the peasant in one direction, 
while he is being raised in another. Agricultural indebtedness, to take a 


notorious instance, appears to be in more or less direct proportion to security 
of tenure. The least solvent class, generally speaking, are the lai^ 
proprietors, and next to them in order follow the occupancy tenants, or th(^ 
secured in their possession, the peasant proprietors of the peuiusular settle¬ 
ments, and the tenants-at-will. Social esttmation is largely based on the shale 
of expenditure on social or domestic ceremonial, which is necessarily non^pro- 

* dttclive; 
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ductive; and aa long as this standard remains, so long does the landholder fiail Ukd itenwos 
to benefit materially by the improvement of his legal rights. troN.^***”*™"**" 


Before dealing with this branch of the revenue province by province, it is 
advisable to show the general results for the country as a 
whole somewhat more fully than was done in the preceding 
chapter.' The financial returns give the five-yearly averages 
shown in the margin, together with .the amounts for the last 
two years. It must be remembered that during a great part 
of the period included the earlier settlements were in force, 
so that revision has only taken effect during the later 
years. Agai^ Upper Burma is added to the return since 
1886-87, ill which ytar Rx. 167,000 only was re¬ 
ceived from it under this head, against Rx. .'> 82,600 in 
1891 - 92 , and Rx. 616,000 in the jircceding year, when 
there was no considerable failure of crops. But, on the 
whole, the revenue shows a slow but sti'ady progress, as 
was noted in the ca?e of tlie net receipts, wliich received comment in the last 
chajiter. 

The same feature was noticed in the Financial Statement for 1888 - 89 * when 
the figures for the revenue, not the financial, year were given as in the follow¬ 
ing statement, in which thousands of Rx. are used:— 



Province. 

18rt2-83. 

1H83-84. 

1884- 85. 

1K85-80. 

188(WI7. 

• 

MbiIihs • . 

4.n\ 

■1.779 

4.402 

" 

4.K07 

4.804 

Bombay. 

3,083 

3.107 

3.310 

3,342 

. 3,371 

Bengal. 

3.801 

3.680 

3.915 

3.70i) 

3,736 

Norlli-West Pnniiipo.s utiil Oudli 

r>.78*2 

5.7(8) 

5.809 

5.784 

5,798 

Panjhb -. 

S.oTo 

2.058 

2.153 

2,157 

2,146 

Central Prnvincoa ----- 

012 

013 

cm 

, 

015 

019 

Aasam .. 

:i!)C 

404 

410 

420 

! 

401 

Butido, Upper - 

— 

— 

— 

j 3» 

; 235 

„ Lo^'er. 

1.009 

I.IGO 

1.133 

l.i:i7 

1,222 

India (General). 

88 

1)6 

IIU 

no 

11 

1 

Total - - - 

21,657 

21,972 

21.951 

22,210 

22.510 






j 


It is not to be expected that there should be any “ leaps and bounds ’* in 
revenue from this source, as even the rates fixed on revision of settlement are 
not usually imposed over large areas within the limits of a single season; and 
except in Lower Burma the revenue from extended cultivation only comes in by 
small increments every year, and a single bad season in the precarious tracts of 
the Deccan throws back the revenue by thousands of rupees, not only on 
account of resignation of holdings, but, in the Madras portion of that tract, 
by reason of heavy remissions under the local sy-stem. 

The following table, from the Statistical Abstract, shows the provincial receipts 
for the last 10 years. It sliould be mentioned, first, that the portion of land revenue 
which is due to large irrigation works, under the special rules applying to those 
undertakings, is he^ deducted, and, secondly, that in Bombay the revenue 
here shown includes items of which only a portion is actually credited to tlic 
State, the balance being assigned to the individual under arrangements handed 
down firom the Maratba or preceding govemincnts :— 
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• The growth of land revenue indicuted in the above statement becomes'more 
clear when tiie figures are exhibited in their proportional form, that is, with 

reference to those for the first year of 
iwi-Ds. scries. Taking each alternate 
year, the marginal table gives this 
ratio. The inerea.se in the gro^ re- 
venue for all India in the 10 years is 
iit6 almost exactly proportionate to the 
10 I.S growth of populatinn; that is to say, for 
' xm every Rx. 100 in 1881 82 there were 
JIM collected Rx. 109'3 in 1889-90, and 
109 2 in 1891-92. The figures for 
Burma are exceptional, as in the first 
year shown in the toble greater 
punctuality in realising the demand 
resulted in a large increase brought to 
’“••s account within the year. From 
__ 1886-88 downwards the Upper Burma 

receipts began lo come in in increasing amounts. Nevertheless, the growth of 
revenue in the lower division of the provimse has been very large. Assam is the 
next province in this respect, with a continuous and steady increase. Bombay, 
including Sindh, is in much the same position. The rise in the Fanjab and 
Central Provinces has taken place chiefly in the clotting years of Ihe decade. 
Madras suffered rather severely in the revenue from its northern tracts both in 
1890-91 and 1891-92. Throughout the rest of the period in question the 
results here were but slightly above the standard, and fur below the growth in 
population, which was exceptionally rapid between the year of the great famine 
andlhut with which the period closes. The North-West Provinces have reaped 
the benefit of several important revisions of assessment of late years, and this 
accoflnts, probably, for much of the increase between 1889 and 1892. With the 
exception, however, of a few districts in the' submontane tract, there is little 
room for the expansion of the already dense agricultural population, and the 
census results show that the growth of the latter is at little above one-third the 
rate of the rest of the larger provinces. In Oudh, on the other hand, the 
population has Ikigely increased, in spite of its remarkable density and the 
consequent competition for land. Tlie legislation of recent years, which has 
set a limit, not to the amount of rent which may be asked by the proprietor, 
^ut to that which he is entitled to recover by legal process and tp his power 
of enhancement generally, is likely to have materially improved the position 
of the smaller tenants, for the time being. Bengal has so large a proportion of 
its land under permanent settlement that, except in Orissa, Chittagong, and the 
submontane tract, it cannot be expected to show material variations. There 
appears to have been a slight retrocession in 1891-92, which, with the more 
important decrease in Madras, accounts for the general &liing off in the total, 

, In order to explain the general nature of the receipts and charges coming 
under the general head the fallowing table is added, giving the figures, for 
1891r92 by provinces, with the general residts for the preceding year. 









Laxd Beyenue Gexeeae Account, 1891 - 92 . 
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Inoidenoo of tho 
Aweawttont oa 
Land. 


rroviiici*. 

Irrigntioii Sbnn;. 

f .. 


JK91 't2. 

1 lK!t|)-91. 

rttiijab . . . - 

1»\. 

25,106 

1 llx. 

j •H;,422 

Norlh-Wi-Ht rroviiKK-i 

114,581 

1 J10.G97 

MHiiniii - - - . . 

471,875 

1 477,006 

lloiubny - . . . 

01,627 

j 7'*.2ri 

TtiTAL - - . 

673,189 

1 708,990 


bn the receipt ride the two chief items requiring comment are those of the 
assessment of -alienated land in Bombay and the miscellaneous receipts in 
Burma. The former is the excess of assessment over and above the quit-rent 
payable by persons to whom the revenue had been assigned on some considera¬ 
tion or other by the Maratha or preceding Governments, so that it ought not) 
correctly speaking, to appear under this head at all, as it represents thereby the 
amount that would have .accrued to the State if such assignment had not been 
made. As it has appeared, however, in the annual accounts for some time past 
it is here included. As to the second item, the greater portion appertains to 
the Thdthameda and corresponding tax, or to hsliery receipts, &c. The former 
represents roughly what is due on account of the land cultivated by each 
household. Tho charges against laud revenue are not uniformly distributed 
through all the Provinces. For instance, the items here grouped as those 
directly connected with the collection of the land revenue comprise chiefly the 
allowances to village oflRccrs in Madras, Bombay, and the Paiijiib, whereas in 
the North-West Provinces a good deal of this charge, is met by the imposition 
of a special ccss, as has been already mentioned in a preceding chapter. The 
next most imjmrtant items are hiund in Burma, where a percentage allowance 
on collections is debited to land revenue. In certain cases a portion of the 

latter is credited to irrigation works. As 
the marginal table shows, this is chiefly done 
in the Madras Presidency, whore eonsiderable 
sums arc thus dealt with in connection 
w ith the Godavari and Kistna Delta schemes, 
and smaller amounts from that on the Kavari 
Uiver. In the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, the Ganges and Jamna Canal account 
fur most of the entries, and in the Panjab 
the Bari Doab work. Tiie Bombay items 
are almost entirely those from works in 
Sindh, such as the Kastem Nara, the Begari, 

and the Desert Canals. 

There are several other topics roiinected with the adininistratiun of this* 
branch of the revenue wliich ought not to be left unnoticed, but the diversity of 
their trealmeiit in the diflereiit Provinces renders it necessary to relegate them 
to the territorial review with which this section closes. In this general view 
one important point remains for commeut, namely, the incidence of the State 
assessment on the land and the population respectively. 'I’he Government of 
India publishes Annual Tables in w'hich tliis inforimation is given, but owing to 
the variety oi' tenure it is not easy to appreciate the real bearings, of the figures, 

and no review accompanies these 
Returns. The marginal Table 
gives the general results, with the 
addition of the proportion borne 
by the assessment and subsididry 
receipts from the land, excluding 
cesses for special purposes. The 
total for all India, for reasons 
that may be gathered from what 
has been said above, is devoid 
of statistical significance, but to 
render it more in accord with 
the Provincial figures the revenue 
derived from railways and other 
general undertakings not brought 
to account locally, has been ex¬ 
cluded. Admitting this, the ratio 
falls to just over 28 per cent. The 
land revenue is in the highest 
proportion, it appears, in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh; Assam and Burma follow; Bombay and 
Madias represent very nearly the average for the whole country, and Bengal 
comes at the bottom of the list. Both here and in Bombay, however, it must 
be reiqombered (hat Customs and Opium revenue is brought to account at locid 
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1 * 01 .% 
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0-401 
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2 *If .7 

2 -W '4 

0-437 


0 *H 98 

0 - 9 fl 9 

«-or 3 


1*714 

1 -M 54 

0*140 


centres V^hloh is ultimately derived from a population far beyond the Provincial land Riv 
frontier, and, so far as Bombay Madras arc concerned, the same .may bo and Adm^ 
said of Salt also. 'The more valuable part of the table is that which refers to 
the acreage incidence. ,ln nearly every Province the land is assessed in some 
cases at' far ’below the normal rates, and the genemi average, in which 
this <\istinction is obliterated, is therefore below the actual rate on fully 
assessed areas. This point will receive comment below, and* for purposes 
of inter-provincial comparison may be generally disregarded, since the 
want of uniformity is, in some shape or other, fairly general. But the 
land classed in the Government of India return as fully assessed/* includes 
all that held on tenures under which the revenue from land not in culti¬ 
vation at the setllemeiit is foregone until the next revision, and the result 
is that, in the Provinces where such tenures are the most prevalent, the, 
difference between the iilcidcnce on the acreage shown as assessed and on that 
entered ns cultivated, is very wide. The marginal table serves to show this in 

some degree. The required data are 
not available in Provinces where pro¬ 
prietary land not furnishing cultiva¬ 
tion returns is mixed up with that 
held on other tenures, as in Madras, 

Bengal, Assam, and ^Ajmer. The 
diflTereuce is, relatively speaking, most 
noteworthy in the Central Provinces, 
whore the rate of assessment is lowest, 
and least in Bombay, where the 
settlement is with the individual, who 
pays for what he occupies year by year. The figures for Sindh are obviously 
based on misconception of the. object of the return. Taking the. incidence as it 
stands; the average charge in India is b\it 07 H 1 rupees per acre assessed ; that 
is, if the rui»ee be taken at its former rate as the iquivalent of two shillings, the 
assessment falls about J a*. CJ d. 'fhe highest rate is in Upper Burma ; but, it 
is on cultivation, and is not assessed on the same system as in India Proper. In 
the latter country, the qnasi-alluvial tract of Sindh, and the gardens and 
rice-fields of Coorg hear the heaviest rates, whilst the State reveilue from the 
land falls lighfes't in the Central Provinces and Panjah. Of these, the former 
is a tract which.has practically been developed only uitliin the last half century, 
whilst in the latter the cost of irrigation, wlicther from private or State works, 
is not taken into consideration in the above calculation. It would be interesting 
to trace the course of the incidence during tlie ten years, but the returns for 
, several of the Provinces are not now 

compiled on llie same system as they 
were in 1881-82, and even sineg the 
Government of IncUa has taken up the 
question of uniformity it is only dufing 
the last two years or so that the results 
liave. hc(ui considered as trustworthy. The 
data for comparison arc, no doubt, .Ivail- 
able, but to (?xtricate them from all the 
extraneous matter with which they were 
encumbered at the time of compilation 
is a task which that Govcrnmdht is 
unable to undertake. It is not found 
practicable, indeed, as above remarked, 
to pass’in review even the current statistics which, reach the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department every year, so they are simply ])rintedand published., 

Tho marginal table above gives figures which appear to be approximately 
correct for certain Provinces, and which show the general steadiness of the 
incldeitce. . * 

The next point bearing upon the general question of the expansion of the Cultivated 
State Rtsveuue from land is the variation in the cultivated or occupied area.. 

Tlie following table gives the figures, in thousands of acres, of the area return as 
cuUivB^ or unden current fallow for the last five years.. The*imtial year of the 
deoRBide ls also entered, though the information at that time was not tabulated 
With the sam 6 methodical uniformity os has been obtained since. The equally 
0 . 9 ^ ‘ Is G * * imporlant 
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important factor in this question, that of the eultivahle area WQLnuoceupied, ia 
added, though its disona^n helonga more coi^ectly to the suidect of a§;neulture. 


Frovinoo, 

lUl-RS. 

lM7-m. 

IHMMiO. 

1889-90. 

V 

1890-91. 

TT-*-*- 

1B61-4I. 

Oeouple*!. 

AvailHtilo. 

Ocauplod. 

A?albblH. 

OcenpH. 

Available. 

Oocapled. 

Available, 

Ooouplod. 

Available. 

-1;- 

Ooouptad. 

Available. 

Mfidfu • 

25,iJ00* 

14,134 

34.247 

8,374 

38.254 

8,461 

28,770 

8,021 

28,878 

7,869 , 

«W4 

7,661 

Bombay - • . 


3,6UU« 

30.43U 

3,413 

30,440 

3,340 

30,604 

2,554 

29,774 

9,186 

29,968 

lAWr 

Bindh • « . 


fi,eR9f 

9,071 

3,310 

5,902 

1.492 

6,205 

4,409 

0,367 

5,200 

8.461 

1,760 

North-Weit Pro- 
vlnoci* 

25^173 

9,24ti: 

37.328 


27,450 

7,030 

27,630 

7,904 

27,679 

7,934 

27,384 

r,«M 

Oodb • 

,H.a74 

4,035: 

9,818 

3,363 

9,339 

3,374 

9,345 

3,313 

' 9,387 

3.318 

6,418 

1,981 

PiHjab • - • 

93,1123 

24,752: j 

S1.4H3 

23,165 

21,H93 

31,859 

26,492 

24,311 

25,871 

86,034 

25.779 

94,472 

Central Frovlnoca - 

14,141 

11,411 

15,529 1 

1 7,526 

15,437 

7,295 

15,597 • 

7,180 

17,180 

9,076 

17,786' 

9,427 

Atiaam • 

3,1(17 

13,334 

3,349 

u,339 

9,5971 

8,704 

2,610 

8,717 

2,676 

8,022 

2,569 

9^012 

Lowor Banna • 

3,439 

23,72l^^ 

4,631 

23.373t 

1 4,876 

16,842 

5,333 

17,412 

5,714 

18,808 

5,665 

18,627 


• Approiiinata only. 


These figures indicate the generally uniform but slow progress made in break¬ 
ing up fresli land, with the rapid growth of the cultivated anta in Burma and 
the Central Plovinccs. In the Norih-West Provinces and Oudh the 
stationary condition seems to have been almost attained, which is probably true: 
and, according to the return, it is the same in Madras, which is with equal 
probability inconsistent with fact. As regards Bombay, excluding Sindh, the 
detailed return for the 10 years shows a net. increase in the cultivated, that is, 
occupied, area of over 1,267,000 acres. The extension, however, of the surrey 
revision to the districts of Kanara and Ratnagiri. previously left under the former 
system and not furnishing returns, and the inclusion of villages under special 
tenures hot formerly entered in the annual tables, preclude comparison. Itfthe 
case of Sindh again, the dcpendance of cultivation on the extent and time of 
the rise of ilie Indus, together with the change in the method of.trcatin^ fallows 
in connection with recoid and assessment, renders the returns of the earlier years 
useless for tbq present purpose. As regards the cultivable waste land, it must 
he assumed in the majority of casfs—in all, in fact, except those of outljing and 
half-populated tracts, such as Burma, Assam, the South Deccan and the sub¬ 
montane portions of the North-West Provinces and Bengal—that the bulk of the 
ai^ble area still available is of a quality less remunerative to tillage than that 
already in occupation, and likely to yield, accordingly, a less return to the 
State resources when taken up. A good deal of the reduction, again, which 
appears in the above table, is attributable to the extension of forest reserves 
' rathier than of cultivation, a point which will receive notice later on, in con- 
nectioB witli the special subject of forest administration. In the Panjab, 
apart, from the large grazing tracts which are not likely to be required 
for cultivation for many year.«, much of the potentially remunerative arable 
waste awaits the extension of irrigation before it is brought under t'be 
plouglt. The Central Provinces, also, resemble so far their neighbour, the 
North-West, that most of the desirable land has been occupied, and nety 
•comers, for whom there is doubtless considerable room, must be satisfied witli 
leiss fertile tracts, with the alternative of encroaching upon tlie area of reserved 
forest. As the subject of extension of cultivation is being now treated mer^hy as 
a factor in that of ^he State revenue, it is unnecessary to enter more fully into 
the details, since wkat has been siud above suffices to show that in the more 
settled Provinces any increase under the latter head is likely to take place at a • 
gradually decreasing rate, whilst in the outlying tracts there is still the proba¬ 
bility of an advance with considerable rapidity. In the permanently settled ' 
tracts of Bengal and Madras the whole financial benefit, whether from extended 
cultivation, competition for land or other advantages of settled government, has ' 
been permanently alienated from the public resources into private hands. .• 
Connected with this latter point is the question of the number of persons, 
immediately responsible to die Government fur the assessment. .It is imp^ble, 
bvifiiig to the greatyariety of tenure found in India, to show this in oop Tio-' 
crustean table, but the following, which u an abstract of the dast return ]|^b- 
ItsW .by the Govehuuent of India, includes as mucR of tite JinforaatioQ is isV 
readil^ Amiable in a uniform sjMipe. i ‘ J : 





’ Number of Estates held direct from the.State, with Gross Area in.Thousand of Acres:—1891-92. 
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Tlie ;i;encral selieme of the return, it will be observed, takes into oonrideni- ‘ 
tion the,<imount of aefleasment paid. In the Bombay t*residency, howevei', the 
1 ‘ystem is to grqup by the ureiL of the holding, or estate, in tlio case of land 
settled direct with the individual, and to classify other.tenures by their local 
title. It is thus necessary to treat this province separately. ' 

In Madras the b69 lai^e proprietors hold about as much land as the 
2,951,129 peasHiit occupants. The last revenue return for this Presidency gives 
the ssamindari estates, or those under jjertnanent assessment, an approximate 
area of 19,100,000 acres, with an cstimatetl re venue of Ux. 1,644,148, cn which 
the State charge is Rx. 505,745. There is also a considerable area held here 
rent-free, or, at least, at reduced rates. In 1891-92 this extended to some 
8,000,000 acre s, held in 434,668 (states, with nearly double that number of 
sharers. Each estate contaim d about 18i acres, and was assessed at about 74 
rupees. When we turn to the 21,800,000 acres lield by the peasant proprietors, 
we find an average of 7 acres per holding, assessed at 14-974 rupees. The revenue 

_ records classify these estates somewhat more minutely, and 

we find that holdings assesstd at less than 10 rupees each 
have increased proportionately from 64-9j)cr cent, of the 
total in 1887-68 to 66*14 in the year in question. 
On the other hand, those charged at a rate of from 
10 to 30 rui)cc8, which pay the largest amount of 
reveiiuo of any of tlie classes, remained fairly steady 
throughout the five years, at 23*5 jier cent., with a 
sliglit tcmdcncy to decrease. Th(i increase iii the former 
class is nttiibutcd to subdivision of larger estates on in¬ 
heritance, and th(i continual recruitment of the lower 
grades of occupants from tlui large mass of fitdd labourers. 

. In the sister presidency, if Sindh be excluded, there is an area of 25,663,000 
acres, under 1,193,489 peasant proprietors. But of the latter, no less than 
212,123 hold chiefly on reduced laies, or on special tc-rms, mostly for village 
services, so tliat thcir assessment, acre for acre, is not more than half the normal 
rate. The proportion of small holders is rouglily speaking, onc-tehth jess than 

tliat which prevails in Madras. In Sindh the 
holdings are considerably larger, and average 38j 
acres, assessed at 55-44 rupees, as compared with 
22 acres and 23-76 rupees in the Presidency pro¬ 
per. Tliere are then the special tenures, chiefly 
scttl(;mcnts known by local vernacular titles, such 
ns talukdari, khoti, and narvva, &c. asscasmenis, 
with an urea, including Sindh, of over 9,000,000 
acrcs,and A rent-charge to the State of llx. 23ji,263. 
llie latter falls, accordingly, at the rate of about 
0*258 rupees per acre, and' Ux. 463 per estate. 
Most of these clu.sses of tenure are localised, the 
'I'alukdari in Gujarath, the Klioti on the Kpnkan 
coast, and the Mehwdsi in the forest tracts east of the former division*of the* 
Presidency. In Berar, where the tenures much resemble those of the western 
Province, the villages held on.special tenure are differently classed, anti comprise 
mainly sinall grants assigned to military leaders or court favourites by the 
Moghal Emperor or his Deccan re|)res(mtative. Very'few were granted by the 
Pesh'wa, and none by the Bhonsle offshoot of the Maratha: power. A few 
villages are held bn clearing or colonising terms; the grantee, that is, takes 
the land on condition of clearing the scrub or forest and settling cultivators-, on 
the land thus rendered fit for the plough. In return, he is exempt from 
{tsse^sment for a certain term of years, and gradually pays up to the imrmal 
rental. The individual proprietors hold and pay rather less than in Bombay. 
In the North-West Provinces the bulk of the land is held in estates of about <450* 
acres, at about a rupee an acre, dr a trifle more. Next,to this class of estates 
edme those of about 160 acres, assessed at slightly lower rates, with a consMei^ 
able number of estates of larger size, nearly 800 ■ acres, bearing heavier rates,' 
hut, like the rest, much subdivided. For instance, i^^ainst 4,285 estates of this 
size there are seven times'the number of sharers, ana'in-the cUss above, ninOi.' 
In the lower grades the sharers are still more oumerons relatire to the recognised .< 
proprietors, and ayeroge betw^n 23 and 24 to one. .T^tamefestui^peryinJel' 
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‘ the small number, of individual proprietors, who hold about 115 aci^ef i^and Revsnus 
T he whde Province shows a mean area of 36(5 acres per estate, at 394 rupees 
each, or 17*45 rupees per sharer. *1 his, however, includes nearly 4,000 holders 
at specially reduced rates, or, in some cases, rent^^free, on whom the charge 
lulls, as in Bombay, at about half the normal rate. The return for Oudh epm-.^udh. 
prises.only the tenures direct from the State. Here the large landholders pre¬ 
dominate,^ and more than half the area is held in estates assessed at from 
5,000 to 50,000 rupees per annum. The mimbcr of such estates is returned 
altogether as 335, with -an average of 26,175 acre's, but the 47 leading pro- 
piietors have an average of 96,072, assessed at about 0 38 rupees per acre.. 

The villages at a lower rental, which constitute the next largest item in 
the return, are assessed at the higher rate of 1 * 11H rupees. An interesting 
section of the return is that wiiicli shows tlu^ average area and assessment 
of the estate-^ not direct from the State, that is, of tiie sub-tenures with 
or without rights of occupancy, as the case may b(‘. The law w itli respect to 
Oudh tenants having bi en placed on a better fooling within the decade, this • 
information is of the greater value. Of the higher class of tenants, who have 
bothdieritable and transferable rights in the soil, each holds on an average some 
five acres of land at 0*589 rupees per acre as their private Laud, and about six 
acres at 2*187 rupees if they rent on the ordinary terms. The second grade of 
tenant, who has heritable but not transferable rights, holds over seven acre.s at 
2*1>22‘ rupees. The tenant without rights of occupancy against his landlord, but 
protected by the provision of the Rent Act, is shown to hold nearly three acres, 
at the higher rale of 4*198 rupees for each. There are two other grades of 
tenants, each ^^ith an estate of about the same, area—naniidy, tlirce acres—one 
paying 3*453 rupees, the other 4*359 rupees. On the whole, whilst those 
. holding direct from the State pay about 0*952 rupees per acre, the average rate 
imposed on the tenantry is al)c,ut 3*50 rupees. 

In the general return the entries for the Panjab are (biassed for the most part Panjab. 
under two heads, first, the estates which pay from 5,000 to 50,000 rupees per 
annum as the State charge, and, secondly, those paying between 100 rupees and 
5,000 rupees, of which the latter class largcdy predominates. In the former the ’ 
average area is shr)wij as 1,034 acres, assessed at 0*329 rupees per ficre. The 
other class contains larger estates, and the mean area of each, wliicIi is 1,584 
Jicres, bears an acreage rate of 0*468 rupees. There is also a considerable 
area of land held wholly or partially free of assessment to State revenue^ by 
about 130,250 assignees. In the local returns the villages are grouped accord¬ 
ing fo proprietorship. By far the greater number* come under tlie head of 
“shared” or communal estates, the largest class of which, known as the 
“ bhaiachiira,” have a mean area each of 1,821 acres,* assessed at 0*453 rujxies^ 

. per acre. The different groups, however, do not, in the ease of all the larger 
items; vary much in respect of the rate. The highest shows a mean of 0*516 . 
rupees, and the lowest, that where the village is lield by a single ])roprietor, ol 
which there arc but 1,206 out of a total of 36,814, desponds to 0*229 rupees. It 
we inquire below* the village unit, it will he found that tlie total number of 
holdings is over 6,917,000, out of which 2,991,000 arc owned by the 
person cultivating them, and 3,632,000 occupied by Wiianis. The former* have 
a holding averaging slightly over 41 acres each, the latter one of about 
3i acres. Icnants-at-will outnumber those with occupancy rights hv, 
about four to one. The rents paid in this Province vary more than usual. 
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and the greater number of 
the tenants pay in kind, 
with or witliout a cash 
addition. Tlie marginal table 
shows ti»e extreme rates re^ 
turned for *1891 *92 as paid 
on the various destiripti'ons of 
land. Tlie last class, that 
irrigated from b(Uh well dud 
canal, is only returned from 
comparatively few districts. 
In the cash of the rest, the 
return from which these 
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asS STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND MATKHAL 

®KyEHBK variety (yen yrilhia a sind^e dUtfict, throughuut tJie FMyince; but m ' 
TioK. *^*”^*** cases the rent is (considerably above the State charge, as in Oudh; Whow the 
rent is in cash, however, it 'frequently represents little more than the above 
charge, together with the local cesses for special purposes. . 


CeatraliFtovinccs In the Central Provinces, again, vre find 70 per cent, of the land hqld by 
proprietors assessed at between 100 and 5,000 rupees. The number of these 
estates was, in 1891 92, 25,105, giving a mean area of 1,270 acres each. This 
figure, however, is by no means typical of the whole, as it appears that the 
majority have an area qf just under 1,000 acres, and that 42 exceed 100,000, 
and five have an average of nearly 220,000 acres each. It is equally remarkable 
to find in the lower gritde, paying less than 100 rupees each, an avenge of 761 
acres over nearly 9,000 estates, witli one group of 13 estates averaging 87,000 
acres each. It has been already pointed out that the incidence of the State charge 
is here the lowest in India. Por instance, the largest estates indicate a rate of 
0*048 rupees ptT acre. The next in size, of 0*010 rupees, whilst the largest 
group numerically, that paying between 100 and 5,000 rupees, is assesMd at 
0*239 rupees per acre. I.ower down in the scale, again, the rate approaches that 
of the highest estates, and is given as 0*059 rupees, whilst those estates of which 
the area averages, as above stated, nearly 87,000 acres, contribute to the State 
Treasury in the form of land revenue a sum per acre represented by the 
fraction 0*00032. The whole Province has a mean area per estate, orh()lding, 
of 356 acres, assessed at 57 rupees, or 0*160 rupees per acre. The peasant' 
proprietors, numbering 79,^78, who hold over a million acres, qt the rate of 
13 acres each, pay at the rate of 0*538 rupees, or 125 per cent, in excess of 
that of the main Imdy of proprietors. The tenants’ rights of this Province are 
somewhat cumplicated, hut, as a. rule, the higher class hold a strong statutory • 

-position relative to the proprietor, who can- 

‘nrAnlIf“ not disturb their occupancy. Nevertheless, 

_ the latter holds 18 per cent, of the total 

occupied area dealt with in the return. 
The rent paid by the various classes of 
j tenants is specified marginally. Three- 
quarters of the land is thus held at a • 
' rate very considerably in advance of that 

n paid by the most heavily assessed pro- 

. prictors, and exceeding that charged on . 

the individually assessed pt'asantry by 0*248 rupees. 


Class of Tenant. 

Rent. 

1. Absolute oucuixmcy 

Rs. 

0*863 

3. Occupnucy .... 

U'6'J8 

3. Atvlll(byiic*capaucy tuuaut«) 

U*77l 

4. At will. 

0*803 

Total - • - 

0*786 


Banns' , Tbe bulk of the land in-Lower Burma is held by peasant proprietors, whose 

estates average just below six acres, for which they pay 8*594 rupees, or about 
1*459 rupees per acre. The number of large estate holders is only 471 
their average property is not very ditlerent in extent froift the Panjab village, 
bein^ 1,459 acres, bearing an assessment of 0*648 rupees per acre, which is 
a considerable advance on that imposed on the more northern landlord. In the 
Upper division of the Province th^ principal item shown in the returns is that of 
estates not recorded us State land, a term which has a special signification la this 
part of the country. - The area not so reserved is held to be the property of the 
„occnpant,'and is at present subject either to assessment, as the survey and 
settlement operations arc extended, or to the thfithameda, or household impost, 
mentioned in a former part of this chapter. 'J'he average holding is about. 
5} acres, or rather larger than that of State tenants. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the question of incidence, as the charge is not based on area but 
population. On the small area of 325,000 acres shown as settled by peaswt 
proprietaries or corresponding estates the assessment is set down at the rate of 
3*120 rupees per acre, or about 14 rupees per holding. 

The returns for Bengal are necessarily less complete than those for the 
provinces where the aissessment is liable to periodical revision. In 1891-62 
the area here returned as cadastrally surveyed was only 821,626 acres, (ait of a 
total of 93,241,858^ Of which an estimated area of 62,828,300 acres were uoder 
crops. There is d return published which gives the number of estates .uhi^r 
each of the main groups adopted in the Goyenuuent of India’s annual i 
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but, owing, probably to want of nniforniiiy in the s^'citctn of compiladon, the li^^n brvkxor 
district f^ures are not combined into a return comprising the whole Province. 

The total, however, whetlier sigoiBcant, nseless. or 
misleading, ia shown in the margin, and gives a 
mean area of 223 acres per estnte. In the lord return 
dealing with the year’s administration of this branch 
of the revenue the nnmher of estates is much smaller. 

Here the estates are gro\iped according fo tenure, 
irrespective of area or revenue. We thus find the 
permanently settled estates, number 150,457, the 
temporarily settled, 9,49.3, and the Government estates, 
which include what arc termed peasant proprietary 
tracts 2,281; or, in all, 168,231. This would allow 
an average state-charge of 226 rupees on the whole. 

The group averages are 206 lupees in the case of tho 
permanently settled estates, 282 rupees on the, 
second group, and 1,419 rupees on the Government 
estates, I'he tendency seems to be in the direction of partition of the middle- 
.sized estates, as in 1881-82 the total number was 1.51,934, of which 141,301 
were pennanently settled. The tendency was especially noticed in Bihar in 
1882-83, wlien the number of estates was shown to have increa.sed in the 
Patna Division, in 20 years, from 25,841 to 48,495. Again, in 1891-92 the 
number was returned as .59,013, and, of 647 partitions cfTected during that year, 
no less than 447 were from this stirne tract, and 1,679 were pending there at the 
end of the period under review. As regaid.s tlte assessment, in default of pro¬ 
vincial totals, it is necessary to select i'or comment tlie liighest and the lowest 
figures found in the district returns, excluding the tracts where the information 
is inoomplete, such as parts of Chutia Nagpur, and the suh-Hiiualayan districts 
of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. In llie following Table, acconlingly, tii'ese 
rates per acre are set forth for the diftVrent plnsical divisions of the 
• province:— 
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^ 0-745 
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1 ^ 
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• 
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In many cases the area held direct from Govei iiment is very small, and in 
Chittagong, Falamau, and Singbhum only docs it exceed that in the hands of 
zemindars, or proprietors, 'i’lie provincial mean, therefore, of ()‘461 rupees is 
but slightly in advance of the mean proprietary rate. Tlijs last has been 
^estimated at aliout one-fifth of the net rental, or profit derived from the land 
by the class with which th« settlement of 179.3 was made, or the intermediaries 
who have since sprung up between the proprietor and the actual cultivator pf 
the *8011. In connection with .the tenantry, who form so numerous a class in this 
Province, it is worth while to quote here tlie remarks of the local Revenue 
Board on the results of the legislation of 1885, which has been noticed in the 
fonr^ chapter above. The Act in question was, undoubtedly, one of the most 
impoitont; if not the most important, measures passed regarding agrarian 
interestodnring the 10 years under review, and the opinion of those who have 
the docy of,supervising its administration, which is obviously that of experts, is 
lbtb.vral^ri:de and interesting, even though it may not be eiicoun^ng as to the 
, 0 . 9 ., * • 00.4 results 
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Land Bevs^jb results of legislation on which so* much*time and trouble was spent^ and from; ^ 

TDW. ****^^**^*^’ which so much was expected. “The Act,*’ write the Members of the Boards 
so far as it has had anj effect at all, has worked satisfactorily, but several of 
its provisions, to which considerable importance was attached during the 
discussions on the Bill, and \^heri the Act was passed, such as the comhiutatiou 
of rents in kind and the registration of improvements, have either remained 
a dead letter or have been resorted to only in an insignificant numl>er of cases. 
The chief object of the Act was to protect the rights of the raiats, and in this, 
it is believed, it has had as much su(*cess as any inensnre of the kirid ever passed 
before. In the opinion of the Commissioner of llajshahi, * the introduction of 
printed receipts for I'ent, in particular, has hid the foundation of a system of 
Automatic record which is gradually removing the great agrarian evils of Bengal^ 
the uncertainty of all zemindar s demands, and the fraud for which that un¬ 
certainty furnishes an opjxnM unity.’ But t!:e Board observe that the use of* 
these receipls is not yet by any mo ms universal, or even common, in some parts 
of the lA)wer Provinces, and uiitil this defect is remedied, it cannot be said that 
Ais law has had the effect claimed for it by the Commissioner. In some 
‘ districts th(? Board are informed that the raiats are unwilling to take these formal 
receipts lost they should afterwards be used against them to prove that their 
occupation of tlieir holdings comrnoncod with the grant of these documents. 
In the opinion of the Bo<aid the power of transfer of ihcir holdings, which has 
undoubtedly been increased by the Tenancy Act, is. an unniiligated evil from a 
raiat’s point of view, and many raiats are now under-tenants at a rack-rent on 
tlicir old holdings, which have passed into the hands of money-lenders.” 

This lengthy quotation has been made, not solely by reason of its bearing 
upon the special measnn* iu (|nestiou, ilm anietulment of which, in the opinion 
of the lo(uil gov(‘Tnm('nt, has not bccii shown as yet to lx? necessary, though the 
full benefit of its provisions is not lik<'ly to be reaped until a survey ami con¬ 
tinuously maintained record of rights have been thoroughly and universally 
established. But the extract also throws so strong a light upon one or two of the 
general dilFiculties with which the State has to contend, even iu the Province 
where it has divested itself to so great an extent of its direct connection with 
the adniiiiistratioii of tlu? land, and which occur, nion? or less prominently, in 
every Province in India. 

Assam. * I’he southern vall(\y of the Province of Assam was setllccl on the same terms 

as Bengal, to which it socially and geographically Ixdongs, and nearly all the 
800,OOO*acres of land held on proprietary tenure is found iu the two districts 
of Sylhet and Goalpara. In the Brahmaputra Valley and the hill tracts, bn such 
portion of them as has hcen brought under settlement at all, the prevailing , 
arrangement is with the individual occupant. There are thus 710,300 estates 
out of 783,700 individually recognised, and about 50,000 larger units, chiefly 
paying annually less than 100 rupees each to the State. The number of special, 
arrangements regarding tlie laud in Assam is above the average, owing* to the 
nature of the country and the need of encouraging by special concessions the 
clearing of forest and the esrablishment of settled colonies of trained cultivator^ 
In |X)int of assessment, the Zamindari land of the Burma Valley and Goalpara 
pays On an aviTagc 0*101 ruiioes per acre, whifst that held in peasant-proprietary 
is assessed at J ,457 rupees. Thus, the group of the large>t estates comprises only 
, 500 estates, showing an incidence of 0*07*1 rupees per acre, on an average estKte of 
4,420 acres. The ni'xt group contains 49,515, each paying less than 100 rupees 
per annum, and containing on an average 32 acres, assessi'd at 0*137 rupees. 
The peasant who holds direct, on the other hand, occupies a mean area of 3i acres 
only, on which he pays 4*88 rupees, or at the rate of 1*410 rupees, allowing ‘for 
the inclusion of a few of the special tracts atsessed at an unusually low 
yate. 

Settlements. It is not proposed to enter into the details of the smaller Provinces. • Nor 

will space allow more than a brief mention of the settlement operations of the' 
last lew years, the results of which ajipear, in the gross, in the revenue returns. 
The general feature of the new system of settlement has been already describeid 
as the utilisation of the results of preceding surveys and classification, so fisnui 
investigation may have proved the latter to be trustworthy, a quality whicb»:it 
is assumed, will itidubitably Hppertain to all of the operations now in 
.or which have been undertaken during the last five pr six years* l)rf tb^- 
.Financial Statement oF 1888-89 a special section was devoted to tlfis^Bub^^; 

UiM 
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. based on materials farnished by Sir Edward Duck, c.s.i., the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Departments of Revenue and Agriculture, and the 
initiator of the new departure. The estimate of the saving to be thus effected 
was then based on the assumption that the maximum expenditure on re>settle- 
.ment would not be more than Rx. 10 per square mile. Applying this rate to 
the Provinces concerned, the results showed a saving estimated to reach ultimately 
Rx. 236,600 per annum. Part of this has been already realised, and there is a 
fair prospect of achieving much, if not all, of the remainder. 

It is usual in the annwd numbers of this review to give details of the settle* 
ments edected during the twelve montlis to which the review relates. It would 
be desirable, no doubt, to take stock, so to speak, in this manner, of the pro. 
gress of the last 10 years, and to ascertain and show in this decennial form the 
proportion of the increase in land revenue that is due to increased rates of 
assessment, and that due to the general expansion of agriculture. It is im- 
practicable, however, to do this within the compass of a review sucIj as the 
present, and it is open to doubt, moreover, whether the two factors could be 
separated except in the tnicts entirely under peasant proprietors, w!iere,-as 
already mentioned, the extension of cultivation is at once reflected in the 
revenue returns, thougli it can only be exhibited fur the whole tract concerned 
after laborious re*arrangemeut of the tables, A brief comment upon the opera¬ 
tions of 1891-92 is, however, advisable in order to bring this review into line 
with its fellows, though the allotted space allows of but a very general notice. 

In Madras, five disti icls were in process of revision. The now rates were 
introduced into two sub-divisions of the unfortunately situated districts of 
Anantipur and Bellary, and into a portion of (lodavari and South Arcot, resulting 
in an increase of Rx. 9,r;2(i. The rich district of Tanjore, which yields almost 
the highest land revenue of any c<»rrcsponiling unit in India, was completed 
within the year 1891-92, though the settlement was not eonfirnicd till later. The 
rate of increase is 2<) per cent., that is, where Rx. 4]0,6i)0 was paid the assess- 
ment is now to be about Rx. 620,000. Work was also coutinued in the Malabar 
. district. Tlie increase in the revenue amounted to 1.3*14 jier cent, on the total 
outlay of botli survey and settlement ilepartnients. In the preceding year the 
ratio wa'^ 13‘06 per ctmt. 

In the Uoiobay Presidency revised rates were introduced into 662 villages, 
contained iu nine sub-divisions of various <listi'i'‘ts, in addition to 40 villages 
the revctiuc of wliich is alienated to private individuals. The net results were 
that from Rx. 72i.052 the assessment rose to Rx. 92,68/, or by 28'6 per cent. 
The increase in the alienated villages amounted to 50 per cent. Two of the 
8ub-divisiuu8 settled are in the rich plain of Khandesh, and of one of those in 
Satara a proportionate reduction will ultimately be affected before tlie rates 
come into operation, that is, a year .'ifier the introduction, in Sindh only 
irrigational settlements were completed. 

In the North-West Provinces the Sahuranpur district operations were com¬ 
pleted, but not in time for review within the revenuo yi ar. Tlte Muzaiiirnagar 
settlement was in the same position. Tiic Jhansi results siiow a general rise of 
13*28 per cent, over the former assessment. The Kumaon suh-montaue tract, 
known as the Bhabar, was nearly finished, showing an increase of Rx. 9,800, 
which is considered fair in such a tract. The other hill district, Garhwal, is 
less forward in its operations, and the rules for the assessment of its jicculiarly 
situated population were not ready by the end of the year. Work progressed in 
Unao, where these sub-divisions yielded an increase of 18*27 per cent, of 
revenue. In two other districts of Oudh the operations have been commenced, 
and four more were to be brought under settlemenffrom October 1892. 

The three districts of Uissar, Gurdaspur, and Firozpur were re-settled during 
.1890-91, and though the new rates v\erc introduced during the succeeding year, 
the details were reviewed iu the former. The establishments engaged in tliese 
districts were either drafted to Peshawar, where operations have been begun, or 
absorbed into tlie local staff of the district, w here they have been employed. 
In 10 districts, including Peshawar, re-settleniciit is in progress, but not com¬ 
pleted within the year save in Gqjrat, where the enhancement of about 
Kx, 16,000 Mr annum is estimated to cover the cost of settlement within two 
^ears. In Gujranwala the results are expected to be much 4he same. Those 
in.Kaugra. are to some extent less favourable, owing both the greater 
difficulty gnd cost of the. work and the smaller ennancement. The Shahpur 
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L^t) Revbkt^b settlement is reported to have been highly successful. The enhanceifieiit is 

TioN. *^***^**™^ estimated to ultimately reach'Rx. 25,000 per annum. The rest of the ijetllefe^fi 
were only in the preliminary stage at the expiration of the decade undtr review 

Central Provinces. No district was actually completed during 1891-92 in the Central Provinces 
but the re-asscssment proposals for the three important districts of the eastern, of 
Chattisgarh, division were submitted for sanction by the end of the year. Both 
survey and settlement operations ^^cre far advanced in Jabalpur and Damoh by 
• the same date, and six other districts were in hand. The cadastral survey, 

which here precedes settlement, was all but finished. The out-turn of the year 
amounted to 3,320 square miles, at an average cost of 40 rupees per mile. 

Awam. In Assam, too, the cadastral survey accomplished 828 miles, with nearly 900 

miles in the Traverse branch of the department. 'Fhe settlement operations in 
this Province are mostly divided into thecom[)arativelv petty work in connection 
with special (ildm) estates in the Surma Valley, of which 16 were disposed ofin 
1891-92, and the ordinary survey and settlement in the Brahmaputra Valley. 
About 342,740 settlements, comprising over 6.55,000 acres, were concluded in 
the year, as well us 6.^7 decennial leases. 

Bengal. In Bengal settlements ariMnade of (lovernment estates throughout the Pro¬ 

vince, of entire districts, as in Chittagong and the small estate of Angul, and of 
Wards’ and jmvate estates. In the temporarily settled tracts and on Government 
estates, the number of holders whose status was determined during the year 
was 194,343, and the rentals increased by the re-sottiement, from Bx. 28,360 to 
Ilx. 43,367. On Wards’ estates the work included the settlement of nearly 
105,000 holdings, with an increase in the rental of Kx. 7j80() over the 
Hx. 72,762 of the previous arrangements. On private estates, though the 
number of holdings, 3,988, was ninch smaller, the iiiercased rental was 
considerably larger, being Ilx, 9,000 over a f«)riiicr roll of Ilx. 28,734. 
As regards the more extensive undcrtiikings, in Orissa the testing and classifi¬ 
cation of plots went on, and soil-maps had been prepared for 619 villages by , 
the end of the year in question. In Angul the settlement was approved by the 
local government, and the new’ rental, which will he eventually Rx. 9,993, instead 
of Rx. 4,594, is to be realised gradually ; that is, for five years only Rx. 7/J93 
will Ixj demanded; then, Rx. 8,643. 'I he soil-maps for the Chittagong district 
were under preparation during the year ; mc.inwhile the records were got ready 
for check and attestation. The rest of the work needs no special remark, as 
the cadastral survey of Behar was not taken* up during the period now being 
dealt with. 

Burma. During 1891-92 one survey party was employed on cadastral work in each of the 

two divisions, with a third which worked petweeu the two. In Lower Burma they, 
completed in all 1,010 square miles. I.ocal survey parties also accounted for 
566 miles. As to settlements, the Amherst district "was taken in hand as 
soon as the operations in Tliongwd had been completed. The latter resulted 
in ail increase of Rx. 21,273 per annum. Supplelueiitary survey parties were 

also employed in Rasscin, Akyab and most of the Pegu and Irawadi divisions, 
and accomplished 2,861 miles. In Upper Burma 2,602 miles were cadastrally 
surveyed under the general scheme, which provides for the completion of the 
wholc*l)y the year 1,900. Local surveys of small tracts were also employed. 
The Kyanks6 district was settled, but the assessment not introduced before the 
close of the year, Mandalay was then begun. 

Wards’ Estates, Ac. The last topic in connection with the administration of tlie land that need be 
mentioned here is,the action of the State in reference to Wards’ estatt s and 
others specially taken under management. Tiiese arc dealt with on different 
systems in each Province, and in some of the latter, as in Bengal and Madras, the 
charge is a heavier one on the administration than in others, such as Bombay, 
where State aid is but rarely called in for the purpose. The chief features in 
the year 1891-02 will probably suffice to indicate the general character of this 
branch of public responsibilities. 

In Madras there were 52 such estates under management; five were restored 
to their proprietors, and four new ones were taken up.* Forty-four of the wattl - 
are minors, five are incapacitated for management by sex alone, as they are 
ladies, and the other three are lunatics or imbeciles, I'he area of those estates is 
775,913 acres, of which 91 per cent, was under cultivation. One of the estates 
handed back bad a revenue of Rx, 6,007 when takeii underjnAnaflpmentj,y^^ 
Rx. 7^104 at the expiration of the 9jt years of administration. Dent Ms pi^^ 

^ , a!.. 
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to the amount of Rx* 4,479. Rx. 694 were spent on irrigational works,, and the i^ano TtE%T.NrE 
cash balance, which was Rx. 1,384 at the beginning, was Rx. 4,664 at the end 
of the term. Most of the minors are under instruction. Nine suits were pend¬ 
ing or decided in connection with W«rds* estates under management. 

In Bengal a distinction is drawn between Wanls’ estates, of which there were Bengal, 
in 1891*92, 7^3 and Attached estates, of which the number was 69. The 
amount due to the estates of both classes is set down as Hx. 1,692,012, and they 
owed Ttx. 370 , 501 . The opportunity of minority or other cause of taking over 
the estate is generally used to have it surveyed, and 7 wards and 13 other 
estates were in hand during 1891-92. Of tlie larger estates the chit‘f is tliat 
of Bnrdwan, with a current revenue of Rx. 452,500. Two others liave a nmt- 
roll of Rx. 60,000, and about 10 others have one of over Rx. 10,000. The 
estates coming under the Chutia Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act VI. of 1870, 
will be mentioned below. 

In the North-West Provinces there were 116 estates under management during priv^nc^s and 
the year. The total revenue was Rx. 257,878, ami ihc cash balance increased 
froni Rx. 46,795 to Rx. 81,946. The local (iovernment again note the small 
ainoyint expended on iinprovenients of the estates by the managers. Eighteen 
estates are managed by the State on application by their owncr.*^, in consequence 
of the inability of the latter to clear off their liabilities. The debt still owing at 
the end of the year was Rx. 84,69«1, and several of the estates arc now free. In 
Oudh three estates were under the Encumhered Kstatt^s Act, eighteen belonged 
to minors, and sixteen to disqualifled proprietors, or thirty-seven in all. The 
income during 1891-92 was Rx. 235,743. and the expenditure Rx. 236,639, so 
the casli balance at the clo.«e was slightly reduced. The debt still owing by the 
disqualified proprietors v as R\. 71,668, with a cash balance of Rx. 3,331. The 
debts on all the estates together amounted to Rx. 322,354 at the beginning of 
admiyistration, and to Rx. 254,106 at the end of 1891-92. 

The number of estates under management in the Panjah was increased by ranjab. 
seven in the year, at the end of which there were 63 thus situated. The Mamdot 
Nawab was the most important of the new charges, as he is only two years of age 
with a large estate. Since the end of the year the estate of the Nawab ofTank 
has been released. The local authorities report that tlie management of these 
charges was on the wliole distinctly satisfactory, and a sur])lus income of 
Rx. 31,918 was realised. Here again, however, there has been occasion to 
comment on the i)refcrcuce of local managers to put by or invest balances which 
might preferably be expended on much wanted works of public utility on the estate. 

there were no less than 133 (‘states in tfie Central Provinces under State Central Province«, 
adminhtratinn. Of these 67 came under management owing to the minority 
of their owners, two owing to mental incapacity, and 04 on account of dis¬ 
qualification. Thirteen estates were released, and the same number brought on 
to the list. The total income for ihc year was Rx. 171,549, and Rx. 135,881 
were spent. The improvements on solvent estates are stateil to be retanied by 
the want of adequate professional advice on questions of enginctring, and the 
removal of this obstacle to some extent wjis taken into consideration by the local 
authorities during the year. Nearly all the minors are at some place of educa¬ 
tion, or other, either away from borne or otherwise. , 

In Bombay and Sindh the chief estates that come under State administration Bombay, 
are those of Talukdars, or proprietors of the ancient ruling clans, in Gujardth 
and Sindh. There are about 469 other estates managed by the district autho¬ 
rities, the largest containing over 28,000 acres. In Gujardth, 117 taliikddri 
estates neni on the roll, with a gross income, including arrears, of Rx. 29,278. 

One estate was released in Kaira and another at Ahmedabad. The former 
owed at the end of the year Rx. 18,121 ; the latter, Ilx. 29,126. In the Broach 
district the outstanding liabilities of the seven (‘states amounted to Rx. 6,442. 

In Sindh 30 estates remained at the end of the year, and 15 were relcasM 
during that period. Here the debts, though numerous, are relatively small, and 
in every district the result of the management is a surplus, a good part of which 
is available to jpay off the loan from the State by means of which the more 
imjbprtani estates were cleared of debt. 

most noteworthy future in the working of these Encumbered Estates * 
ptovUiohs is the continuous need of them. The total number of persons 
eiatitledi tb relief under such enactments is necessarily limited, but we find 
in Guji^th^^^lOS estate^ under managemctit in 1881-82, and nine more 
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after an interval of 10 years. In Sindh the law has been changed on 
more than one occasion, so the decrease from 349 to 30 may be due to 
special and artificial causes, rather than to increased providence. In the 
case of Jhdnsi, where the persons for whose bene^t the special local Act 
was passed are of a lower social position than the Talukdars of Gujar&tb, it 
was ascertained that the loan advanced by tlie State from public funds to keep 
the agricultural propriel^ors on their land was repaid by loans from the village 
money-lender, who closed in some way or other on the disembarrassed land as 
soon as it was out of management. In Bengal the Chutia Nagpur Encumbered 
Estates Act was applied in 1891-92 to .59 estates, and in 1881^82 to 72. The 
amoutit of debt at the (dose of the fqrmor year was Rx. 163,749, and 
Rx. 66,192 of this was ascertained during the year in question. In Oudh, 
again, the supply of indebted local magnates appears perennial. The whole 
question of agricultural indebtedness is far too wide a one to be dealt with in 
a general review of this sort. A few fm^ts and conclusions with regard to it will 
be added in the final chapter, though only an outline of the subjeert can be given. 
The stimulus to get into debt l\c^ deep in the social system, so that legislation 
and other outside action (!an scarcely reach it. With this remark must be dosed 
the account of the land revenue administration. It is adniittedly no more than 
a sketch, but it may possibly suffice to explain the general method iii which the 
largest landlord in the world deals with his estate. 
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The waning proportion of the revenue from opium to the total State income 
has been noticed in the previous cdiaptcr, and may be further judged from the 

figures given in the margin which show the 
amount of the gross receipts and their ratio to 
the total during the last .50 years. The greater 
portion of the revenue is derived from sales for 
shipment to China and tin? Straits Settlements, 
especially, of course, from the former, and it is 
chiefly from causes arising in that country that 
the receipts have failed of late to hold their 
former position in the finances. The special 
character of the opium revenue has recently 
attracted much attention in England, and the 
more important communications with reference 
that have passed between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
of India have been presented to Parliament in separate publications. 
Eor these reasons, it is not necessary to ento’ here into more than the adminis¬ 
tration of this branch of the State resource's in India, more especially as certain 
aspects of the question are just now umler inquiry by Royal Commission,^the 
repoH of which has not yet been issued. 

It is not clear from the records that throw the only attainable light on the 
early* history of India whether tlie consumption of opium was customary 
amongst the earlier inhabitants of the country, but authorities are apparently in 
favour of the hypothesis that the diug was introduced from Persia by the 
Musaltnan invaders. It was certainly cultivated along the Western coast soon 
after the Arabs began to frequent that tract, and rapidly spread to Malwa. But 
in the days of tile iMoghal Emperor Akbar, his chronicler, Abu’l Fazal, seems 
to indicate tlic presimt Bihar and Chazipur fields as the chief source of supply. 
The cultivation was made a State monopoly by the fibove monarch, and it is an 
interesting detail in the record of his administration that the lowest rates 
charged on land growing opium during the cycle of 19 years quoted were 
considerably in advance of the highest of those cliarged on land reserved for 
wheat. In 1773, the monopoly passed over to the British, but it was not until 
1781 that the administration of it was assumed by the East India Company. 
In the interval, the management seems to have been left to joint contractors, one 
of whom, a Brahman, has left an interesting and detailed account of the traffic. 

The revenue frolb opium in the present day, it may be mentioned, is partly 
credited to Excise, under which head it appears in the acc()unts. This 
portion of the receipts will be noticed later on in this chapter* : 'i^or the 
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present^ the more important branch of the subject must engage attention. The oriox, 
poppy js cultiii^^ted mainly in the tracts above mentioned, namely, the protected 
States of Malwa in Central India, in the south-eastern portions of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, and in Bihar. There is a little cultivated 
f6r the local supply in the Panjab and some of its attached Hill-States, but this 
need qot be here considered. The opium production in Malwa is controlled by 
the chiefs, who derive a considerable portion of their revenue from it. On its 
exportation into British territory a duty is levied on a pass which covers the 
transit through that*territory to Bombay, from whence it is exported to China, 
a portion being reserved for Indian consumption. In the other tract, conven¬ 
tionally known as the Bengal opium district, the extent of cultivation and the 
quantity of opium to be annually brought into the market arc* rc^gulatcd by the 
Government of India, in consultation with that of Bengal. X special department 
looks after the details of the subdivision, arranges with the cultivators the 
extent of their land which they wish to put undcT poppy, and sees that the 
inspissated juice is not disposed of to anyone cxc^ejit the agvnts for the State 
supplies. The price at which the crude o[MUin is to be made over to these 
agents is notified before the annual agreements are concluded. The advances 
made to the cultivator in consideration of this crop are prominent filatures in 
the transaction. They can be made to the number of five during the season, 
at different acreage rates, and arc said to often carry the agriculturist over a 
bad season or over the interval between two grain harvests. The produce, 
when ready, is either stored as “ provision ti> steady tlie market and to provide 
against short crops in future years, or as ‘'excise,’ for issue to the licensed 
dealers of Bengal, the Nonh-West Provinces, Assam, the Cc^ntral Provinces, and 
Burma, at the uniform rate of, at ])rescnt, 7*25 rupees per ser, or a little over 
two lbs. In the last 20 years, it may be observed, the reserve has once fallen to 
24 chests, and has risen, in 1889, to 49,700. During 1891-92 it was returned at 
9,292. 'Jlie excise rate, it is necessary to point our, is always fixed high enough 
to render it unprofitable to buy it for exportation abroad in substitution for the 
“ provision” supply. Special regulations are iti force in Western India for the 
supply of opium to the numerous l^rotee.ted States under tlie Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, but Baroda provides its own stock. In Bengal, coiiveiiiions exist between 
the British and French Oovernments regarding the supply to (Jhandernagore, 
the small enclave of the Hughli district. The present agreement, which dates 
from 1888, runs for live years, and specifies an annual payment of Rx. 500 
by the former in commutation of the bVcneh opium rights. 

The net revenue during the decade distinguishing the two classes of opium Revenue. 

has been as shown iii the 
margin. The charges on 
account of the Malwa article 

-. are trifling, varying between 

T'ui. llx. 1,881 and Rx. 4,052 per 

- .annum. They consist of the 

llx. cost of the weighing 6stab- 

7.HI13.9S0 lishnient at the sanctioned 

7,216.448 routes by which the ’bpium 

7,701,100 has to enter British territory. 

MSi).s43 In the case of the Bengal 
6,H84,62s drug the difference between 

0,213,846 the gross and the not revenue 
0,090,758 is far wider. The charges 
6,904,365 include manufacturing ex- 

0.977,kss penses and establishment* 

6,098.380 under the Agencies, but tlte 

0,160,507 main item is that of advances 
to tlie cultivator, which, ex* 



NoTB.—The pawnee on Malwa opium stood at llx. 70* in 1H81, It waa roduced 
to Bx. 06 * la IIWO. and la IH90 t<i llx. 00*. But eiuce 1HH3. the too uii Malwa 
oplttm tntended for Indian uouaumptioa liai llx. 73*6 at Ajmer, and Hr. 7tr 
•iMWtaOri. Tho Am on tills last la ertMliieii to Travlnclal rerenaas, whilst tlwt 
«D ofdum ^ export is piissed to the Imperial Aucuuiit. 


cept in particularly bud sea> 
sons, like those of 1883-84, 
1889-90, and 1891-92, ex¬ 
ceed llx. 2,000,000. The 


above figunSyit otay be stated, are fur the financial year, AiAril to end of March, 
but tbe.c^uii^ year,comprises the period between October and the end of the 
next Septembar. 
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Year. 

Blbar. 


ToUl. 

1M1-4S . * 

18 ei-«S . - 

1B71-79 • - 

KWi-va • - 

IBVl-BS • • 

Acrei. 

301,660 

248,907 

311,136 

387,738 

334,741 

Acrti. 

86,161 1 

139,331 

224,326 

243,687 

228,023 

• 

Acrtf. 

987,701 

388,228 

636,432 

631,276 

463,664 

1882-83 - - 

246,396 

240,346 

4y5.7H) 

1883-84 - • 

949.699 ; 

256,144 1 

606,813 

1884-88 . > 

270.726 

29t,S20 

565,346 

1888-86 - 

283.440 

311,475 

5'Jt,'J3l 

1886-87 - 

286.416 

276.636 

ri03,0r>2 

1887-88 . 

279,840 

256,758 

536,CU7 

- 

25.1,666 

206,198 

459,864 

1889-00 - 

218,893 

233,664 

482,557 

1HSN>.0] . 

254,976 

210,744 

501,710 


It is interesting to see the changes in the areas under poppjr in the two 
Bengal Agencies during the last 40 years, so these are given in the margin. 

-- The chief general feature is^ the falling off 

during the last few yilars of the decade under 
review in both tracts, as compared with the 
areas under poppy between 1884 and 1887« 
Then, too, it may be noted that the .ffuetua- 
tions in the more western tract have been 
wider than those in Bihar. At one time the 
area in the former exceeded those in the latter, 
blit for the last six years they have been 
below. In both tracts the immediate cause of 
the decreasing area under this crop has been, 
of late years, the highly unfavourable seasons, 
which have disheartened the cultivators, and 
led them to devote their attention to produce 
!ess remunerative, ])erhaps, in a good season, 
but less liable to failure when the rainfall is 
below the average in quantity or distribution. 
In 189U02, for instance, in both Bihar and 
the Benares tract, first hail, then untimely rain, 
and lastly, the frequent accompaniment of 
such a season, a plague of caterpillars, had 
the result of reducing the out-turn very considerably. In the Bihar Agency, 
too, the reduction of the urea by the order of the Clovernment has to be taken 
into consideration. In the Benares districts, it is said, on the other hand, that 
a really good season would restore the popularity of the poppy amongst the 
agriculturist^. Taking the two Agencies together, the number of cultivators 
engaged in this branch of cultivation is returned as 1,300,741. It is observ¬ 
able, however, that the poppy in very few, and quite exceptional cases, occupies 

any more than a small fraction of each man*s holding, 
so that whilst it yields him a good profit in one year, 
its failure will not impoverish him in a bad. It is to 
he noted that the net cost of a chest of provision 
opium in the Bengal Agencies has risen from Rx. 28 
in 1851-52, to Ux. 43.^- in 1889-90, the last year 
dealt with in the general return, whilst the price paid 
per 2 lbs. weight, which was 3*5 rupees in the former 
year, was 5 rupees in the latter. The produce per 
acre, again, has been failing off of late years, as is to 
be seen in the approximately correct figures given in 
the margin, which, though for single years, are in general accordance with the 
similar return for the years on each side of them. 

Ill the case of the Malwa arricle, the importations into Bombay during the 
year *1891 92 exceeded those of the preceding year by 769 chests, and vfere 
30,848^ chests, as compared with 30,079^. The shipments to China, too, rose 
by more than 760 chests, and the rate fetched was in advance slightly of that 
ruling during the year 1890. In the Panjab, 10,418 acres are returned as 
un4cr poppy in 1891- 92, an increase of 11 per cent, over that of 1890-91. 
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46,655 

87,176 

44,193 

42,810 

33,412 

40,372 

73,784 
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1873-74 




69,076 

87,986 

40,4K5 

47.764 
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70,013 
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1876-78 




72,886 

88,401 

46.636 

4M,H06 
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1877-78 




47,731 
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66,950 

31.173 
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1883-84 




68,348 

38,461 
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78,609 ‘ 
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1886-88 




66,004 
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In connection with this subject^ it is of obvious importance to note the Ovivu. 
variation in the China demand, which, for our present purpose, may be taken 
to be that of Hong Kong, so far as imports are in question; and, in order to 
appreciate also the working of the Reserve system, the out-turn of Bengal opium 
in*eacb year is also shown. For the last three years the imports into Hong Kong 
have decidedly diminis^hed, especially in the case of the Malwa article. The 
fact thH on two occasions of those quoted this product was shown to be 
imported to a greater extent than exported from India to this port, is probably 
accidental, and due to shipments from intermediate ports. As to the trade with 

-the Treaty Ports, which is returned in 

piculs or chests, it appears from the 

_returns that a falling oif in the Northern 

and Yang-tse ports has been accompanied 
by a rise in that with Shanghai and the 
Soutiiern. In both Hong Kong and the 
Southern Treaty poits the increase in the 
imports of the I^ersian article is remarkable, 

'riie. average price realised per chest at 
Government sales in Bengal and in the 
Bombay market, given marginally, show a 
downward tendency for the last 20 years, though this feature lias been more 
marked, as may be gathennl from the accounts of the general conditions of 
the trade, within the last few years. 
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The next point requiring mention here is the supply of opiuin for consumption Excise Opium, 
within British India. The sale of this drug, and of preparations from it, is 
conducted by licensed vendors, under rules framed in accordance with the 
Opium Act of 18/8. As regards the manufacture of Bengal ojiium for this 
purpose, the normal proportion appears to range about 8 per cent, on the 
amount set aside for ex[»ort. Occasionally, however, of late years the pro¬ 
portion has risen, in order that the local reserve may not be unduly depleted in 
bad seasons. The supply of Malwa opium is not generally ascertainable except 
so far as purchases from the State reserve are concerned. But in many cases 
the vendors make their own arrangements for obtaining their stock direct from 
Central India, paying the pass-fee at the post of exit, so that the article does 
not appear as a separate item in the Bombay general accounts, but is recorded 
locally. 1’he same remark applies to the stock required in Madras and Berar, 
whilst in the Punjab and Ajmer, the qtiantity locally grown see>ms to be nearly 
sufficient. The total quantity of the drug supplied from Malwa, therefore, is 
not recorded. In the ])rincipal Province drawing its opium supply from this 
source, that is, Bombay, the rate at which the drug was issued from the 
Government depots was 10 rupees per II). up to the end of the period under 
review, since which date it has been reduced to 075 rupees, as the market had 
fallen. The amount issued for consumption in British territory was 24,142 lbs., ' 
and a little more than this quantity was also issued to protected States under 
special agreement as to reduced rates or supply free of duty altogether. In 
addition to the amount thus issued, a considerable quantity is obtained, ms has 
been above mentioned, direct from the scales, either by the Chiefs of the State 
>n question, or by the licensed dealers in British districts. The marginal Table 
shows these amounts for the hist three \cars, together 
with the average of the three years immediately pre- 
Avoi»gM«86-H» H7,232 cediHg tliem. It appears that whilst the quantity con- 

^ 1889-90 160.849 sunicU durfug 1891-92 increased, as compared with that 

„ 1890-91 136.2.19 sliowu ogainst the preceding year, it was below that of 

1891-93 140 . 63 H thc earlier periods. In all but the chief city and the 

Southern Division, where the consumption is insignificant^ 
and Kiiandesh, where the current contract has still some years to run, the 
new sy.st€m of establishing the minimum amount that the vendor agrees to 
sell is in force, so that this amount is now regulated by the Commissioner, and 
not left to competition. As regards the consumption of Ben;»al opium in 
British IndUi the following figures are taken from a Return published by the 
Government of India, with a Despatch on the subject that kas been presented 
to Parliament. 
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The number uf rcbiil shops at which opium and the preparations from it 

are licensed to be sold is given 
in the margin for the last year 
for w’liicb the information is 
available. In three Provinces, 
it will be noted, the licenses for 
opium and preparations from it 
are nut distinguished, and in 
the Madras Presidency, it ap¬ 
pears, the same license covers 
both classes of goods. Tlie 
Burma return, including both 
divisions, shows a very small 
variation. The revenue de¬ 
rived from this source is cre¬ 
dited to the head of Excise, 
but an extract’showing it is entered below, in anticipation of the consideration 
uf the latter subject in another section of this chapter. 


I-ROVINCU. 

1M90- 91. 

1801-93. 

opium. 

rn'jvii'atidim. 

Opiutii. 

Preporati 

Bengal . - - - 

1,700 

390 

l,fi»8 

874 

Norfeli-Wosfc Proviiici'K 

1.100 

48 

J.140 

SO 

ami Otidh. 





FnujuU . - - - 

l,9t)l 


1.785 


Akmiiu ► - - . 

884 

33 

H91 

24 

Bombay .... 

1,10C 

119 

1,103 

103 

Miulrns .... 


l.Otb 

Central rrovlncoR - 

1,317 

1.1(11 

Burma . , - - 
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Hkceipts on account of Opium consumed in India. 


v 

YEAR. 

Moilrtis. 

Bombay. 

Bt’iigiil. 

North-WoMt 

I’rovIno«‘M. 

(Jiiilh. 

riuijub. 

Ccntnil 

ProtitifcB. 

ASMtIil. 

Jiiilin 

fGuiOml). 

Burma 

Upjjcr. 1 Lowor. 

Total 

ExeiM 

Opium. 


lU. 

■Hr. 

Hx. 

Jlx. 

lU. 

Hr. 

H\. 

1 

Hx. 

Hx. 

Rx. 

Hx. 

Hz. 

imi-fis • - • 

47,018 

120,274 

174,760 

43,052 

7,375 

3(!.:t51 

68,302 

154,245 

3114 

_ 

146,721 

7»»,463 

18Sa-38 .... 

8i,4(l6 

83,425 

179,593 

45,601 

7,001 

38,623 

71,ri35 

163,061 

608 

- 

150,005 

702,660 

1M8-M • • - 

63.973 

103,673 

190,518 ! 

44,371 

7,995 

3»,8(ffi i 

73,071 j 

164.044 

1,541 

- 

150,402, 

888,383 

IBM-M 

6G.524 

100,267 

188.393 

43,823 

7,767 

37,4:f1 

73,251 

16.8,262 

2,713 

- 

146,442 1 

834,874 

18RMII 

76,014 

123,331 

185,798 

44,0H7 

8,321 

35,918 

73,507 

166,472 

2,250 

- 

136,762 

832,448 

18M-87 

67,632 

119,784 

100.575 

44.208 

8,645 

30,723 

72,414 

166,594 

2,581 

- 

164,067 

873,222 

1837^8 

65,281 

1-30,457 

198.499 

43,613 

8,307 

37.119 

67,634 

162,746 

2,486 

- 

174,076 

800^220 

1388-89 

66,887 

138.130 

3«in,H|3 

47,764 

10,170 

38,183 

69,019 

103,660 

2,027 

- 

180,069 

!to»,042 

1888-00 

64,023 

140,590 

105,949 

48,750 

10,KS2 

88,521 

71,083 

17.1,681 

4.735 

12,808 

191,706 

031.818 

1880-81 

71,811 

127,781 

100,ri31 

47,692 

9.999 

41,208 

71,334 

180,383 

5,558 

13,207 

900,813 

060,461 

1881-81 

72.304 

122,144 

211,883 

48.558 

10,875 

41,428 

73.010 j 

180,996 

3,404 

14.740 

187,079 

1 

079,613 


11)6 increase is for the most part attributable to the greater efficiency of the 
preventive arrangements, by which the consumption of licit opium has been 
so largely substituted for that uf the article smu^led into the Province from 
across the frontier. The whole question of the growth of the consumption of 
this drug in India was exhaustively treated in a Despatch of the Government 
of India in 1891, which, witit the information on which the conclusions 
reached are based, was presented to Parliament in the following yeai^. The 
^otn points on which litress is laid in this document were set forth in last year’s 
issue of this Review, but owing to the importance attached to the subject the^ 
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will bear reproduction here in a summarisiod form.* First, the number of opium. 
licensed opium shops diminished during the last 10 years in just the same 
proportion as that by which the population increased- Tlie proportion of 
such shops to the population was, in 1889-90, about one to 92,000 people, and 
the shops for the smoking of the drug and preparations from it, ono to 
197,000. The consumption of opium rose only from 889,660lbs. in 1880 to 
910,224lbs. in 1890. The local authorities in two provinces had ceased 
to issue licenses for opium to be consumed on the premises, and steps were in 
couteniplation to restrict or abolish such licenses elsewhere. The consumption 
of this drug in the Madras Presidency, which had been uncontrolled in the 
past, had, since 1880, been brought under the same restrictions as in the rest 
of India. The duty on Excise opium, again, had been raised in several 
provinces to an extent sufiicieiit to restrict, in some degree, the amount con¬ 
sumed. or, at all events, to check the spread of the habii of indulging in the 
use of the drug. The Government of India also had it in contemplation to 
restrict, if possible, the consumption of opium amongst ihe Burnian population 
of the r^)wer division of the province, as liad been done in the U])per, though 
the possibility of enforcing upon a portion of the population a prohibition that 
did not extend to the rest, especially in a tract containing so large an 
admixture of foreigners, and one so adapted to successful smuggling as Lower 
Burma, was, it was thought, extremely doubifiil. As regards the prohibition 
of the sale of the drug throughout India generally, whicli had been suggested, 
the Government of that country considered it neither feasible, so long as the 
IKjppy was cultivated cither in British or Protected territory, nor advisable, 
owing to the deep root the habit, lias taken amongst the more martial races of 
the coininunily of the luirLh of India and other classes. Finally, it appeared 
from the returns that the annual consumption of licensed opium is equivalent 
to a dysc of 45 grains a day for about 400,OOO people ; that is, to two in every 
thousand of the aggregate population. 

The question, however, has been referred, since the. publicatioti of the above 
Despatch, to a Royal Commission. The. terms of the reference may as well be 
given;— 

“1. WliotluM* the growth of the poppy ami manufacture and sale of opium in BritUli India 
should be prtdjibited except for medical jmi-poses, and whether rucIi prohibition could bo 
extended to tlie Native States : 

“ 2. The nature of the existing arraiigeiiieiits with the Native States in respect of the transit 
of opium through British territory, and on what terms, if any, those arrangements could be 
with justice terniinatod : 

'*3. 'Phe eltect on tho fmanc.es of Tiidiii of the prohibition of the sale and export of opiuim 
taking into oonsi<Icratiou (a) tho amount of compensation payahio ; (b) the cost of tno 
necessary pi-eventivo measures ; (c) the loss of revenue : 

** 4. AVlictlier any change short of total prohibition should he made in the system at 
present followed for regulating and rcstiicting tho opium tralTie. and for raising a revonuo 
therefrom . 

“ a. The consiiniptioii of opium by the different races and in the different distriets of India 
and the effect <»f such consumption on the moral and physical condition of the people : 

“ r». The disposition of the people of India in regartl to (a) the use of opium for iion-tnedieal 
purposes; (b) their willingness to bear in whole or iji part the cost of prohibitive measures.'* 

Evidence was taken in London during tin? autumn of 1893, and the Gom- 
niission then adjourned, to meet again in India, where their inquiry is to be 
completed. • 


EXCISE. 

Such authorities on the former history of India as we have to guide us on excise, 
questions i*onnccted with the social life of the masses ap])ear to show that from 
very early days certain classes hav^e been given to indulgence in intoxicating 
preparations of various sorts, the materials for which are naturally abundant 
throughout the country ; but, as a whole, the population is an abstemious one, 
and the indulgence above inendoned is not, as a rule, excessive, even where 
it most prevails. The predecessors of tlie British Government, whether native 
or foreign, seem to have brought the practice under a certain degree of control, 
and to have derived revenue from it, though no organised system of adminis¬ 
tration was adopted. In their efforts' to jdace 'the excise system on a 
footing which is free from objection, the Government of India have to encounter 
diflBcultiies of a very serious and special character, greater perhaps than are met 
with in any other country which is ruled on principles in accord with modSsm 
cmlization. and the complexity of the questions involved makes it hard for 
o.g. 11 those 
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Excise. tho?e who have no practical experience of the working of the administration to 

appreciate the obstacles which have to be surmounted. 

In the first ])lace, chiefly as regards spirits, the great variety of the 
gcogT’nphical conditions, and of tlie raw material from which the preparations 
in question are made, with ottier local considerations, such as those of the class 
of people whose habits have to be thus brougl^t under State regulation, the 
diCiculty in some parts of c ominnnication, and, in others, that arising from the 
])roximity of the territory of protected Chiefs, all preclude the adoption of a 
.single uniform system of administration throughout the country, even though 
one may have bt^en found by experience to be admirably suited to the greater 
portion of it. The facilities for smuggling or illicit distillation arc so many 
that unless the system of State control be exactly in accordance with the 
requirements of the cksses affected by it, its efticieruiy is vitiated, and the 
cjbjects in view arc not ne arly attained. 

In connection with this part of the subject it may be mentioned that the 
chief articles brought under excise regulation are, first, alcoholic liquor, which 
is chiefly manufactured fn)m ri<r(^ niolasses, the flower of the Mahua (liassia 
lati/olia), the sup of palm trees, and several other products, either local or widely 
spread; secondly, intoxicating or narcotic drugs, mainly opium or lucparations 
from it and from hemp of three or four different sorts. Toba»:co, which is 
largely, perhaps one may say univcTSully, consumed, either in the wayj c>f 
smoking or as snuff, and in many parts of India and in Burma, by both sexes, 
is cultivated to sonic extent or other in nearly every village wht?re it can be 
raised, and is subje ct to no State taxation or control, though in municipalities 
where town-duties are lcvic<l on imports, the soothing weed is generally found in 
the tariff. Tea is now produced to a considerfiblc extent, as will be seen in the 
chapters dealing with agriculture and trade respectively, and is consumed by 
numbers of the Indian comniuuities. Coffee, again, is largely drunk in towtis 
by Musalmans as well as by foreigners. On these two there is no excise 
duty. Foreign wines, spirits, and beer pay import duties on entering India 
from 0 rupees per gallon in the case of spirits, to 0-t)255 rupees in 
the case of malt liquors. This, however, is credited of course to customs, of 
which it forms no inconsiderable a proportion, and is, therefore, flnancially 
be}ond the scope of the present suhject. The general principles on which the 
regulation of the. traffic in the Jibove exciscable products is conducted have 
been thus summarised by the Government of India, and with the <*xception of 
the last, which wjis not authoritatively itnposed, have bi.en in force ever since 
the task w'as first taken in hand. They are the only ones which, in the 
opinion of that (ioverninent, it is expedient or even safe, to adopt: — 

First, that the taxation of spirituous and intoxicating liquors and drugs should 
be high, and in some eases as high as it is possHde to enforce; 

Second, that the traffic in liquor and drugs should be conducted under suit¬ 
able regulations for police i)ur|j('ses; 

Third, that the number of places at which liquor or drugs can be piircliased 
should be strictly limited with regard to the circumstances of each locality ; and 

Lastly, that eifoits should be made to ascertain the existence of local public 
sciitirncnr, and that a reasonable amount of deference should he paid to such 
opinion when ascertained. In regard to this last rule, it may be mentioned 
that the princijile cmbotlied in it had been considered as far back as 1874, but 
in place of isssuing general orders with reference to it, it was found advisable 
to leave the application to the discretion of the local authorities, by whom the 
necessjiry rules most suited to each locality can best be ascertained and framed. 

Adminiitration. As regards the general lines of the administration, it may be briefly men¬ 
tioned that, as a rule, the right of dealing in the products chargeable with 
excise duty, or under excise regulation, within a defined tract or area, is 
clisposed of for a certain term as a monopoly, or else a stillhead duty is levied 
on every gallon of liquor taken from the distillery, or, again, the right of 
distilling at specified places is licensed for a definite sum yearly, or lastly, a fee 
is charged on a license to sell specified classes of liquor. Generally speaking,, 
the licenses to sell intoxicating drugs and fermented liquor, except beer brewed 
on the European method,' are sold as yearly monopolies. Indian spivit is 
managed on a variety of systems, each more or less adapted to the local cir¬ 
cumstances, becausci as observed above, no one plan can be got to work 
Ihi^ughout the county. Illicit distillation is in sonm parts of InSa far easier 
than in others. For instance, in Assami where rice *is the staple food of the 

^ country, 
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country, and the beer prepared from it is the drink of the labouring classes Exoisb. 
the process of manufacture is described as being as easy as “ to brow a. pot of 
tea.” In the coast districts of Bombay, a pot of Tadi, or palm-juice, a small 
bowl, and a saucer Mdiercwitli to close the mouth of the aforesaid pot, will yield, 
in a couple of hours, and in expert hands, two or throe quarts of strong spirit. 

In the tracts where the spirit is made from the Mahua flower, two pots, a 
bamboo,^ and some clay serve the same purpose. Amongst the edasses that 
resort to’ the above simple methods of eluding the revenue officer the privacy 
of domestic life is probably but little to the foj c, but in Bengal, apparently,, 
according to the testimony of a native of that province, the innermost ptneiraUa 
ot the abode of the spirit-drinking classes arc devoted to more systematic 
violations of the law, and the sympathy of the piihlij is with the offender, so 
dcti?ction is not easy. The plan of administration which commends itself 
most strongly to the Government of India is that of levying a fixed duty on 
each gallon of spirit ill proportion to alcoholic strength, and this is done most 
simply and efficiently when all the spirits for a definite tract are issued from a 
central public (iistillory, under a prevmtive establishment. But, unfortunately, 
where, the quantity of liquor required is small, the cost of the establishment is 
prohibitive, and here and in other cases also, it is generally found that the small 
pay which alone can be provided for a staff’of so great numerical strength, is inade¬ 
quate to attract or to retain men of sufficient integrity to l)e c*ntrusti^<l with such 
responsible functions, so that much liquor passes out of the distillery which 
has never paid duty at all. Tlum, again, the difficulty of c«)nimunication is 
sometimes excessive, so that the supply fur outlying trac ts or shops cannot be 
transmitted, and, in cases of long distances, hot weather, and certain classes of 
li(|Uor, the latter will not bear the journey. Ncverilieless, the tendency lias 
always been towards the central distillery system, though it has to be occa- 
sionallj^ backed with cenain safeguards on the one liand and concessions on 
the other. The alternative system, that of outstilLs or farms, obviates most of 
the above-stated objections to the central system, but is accompanied by 
heavier drawbacks of its own, which arc sufficiently obvious, and can only be 
counteracted by the maintenance of a large preventive force. On the whole, 
the fewest objections have been found to accompany the central system 
supplemented by what is known as the riiinimum guarantee, the latter 
to be fixed wot by competition, but by the diUrict officer, who can 
approximately determine what is the legitimate demand in bis charge. If 
his approximation be a good one, tlje monopolist has no reason to supplement 
his belt sales. Of course, the difficulty of ascertaining the normal demand' 
is great, but the*, results ot the competition of pa^t yavars furnishes a fair basis 
for future guidance. This .system is now on its trial in the province where it 
was first adopted, and by the results there its efficacy will be decided, and the 
main features, so far as is possible, can be engrafted on to the practice of other 
parts of the country. 'Faking the country as a wliole, the central system is in 
force almost throughout Bombay, the province in question just above, and i.i 
the*Panjab, the North-west Provinces, Oudh, ami Burma; in mo?t of*the 
more thickly peopled tracts of the Madras Presidency, and in some parts of Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. In the more sparsely populated parts of the 
last-named, in Assam, and in the rest of Bengal, the system is either that 
of farming, that is, of leasing the right of sale as a monopoly ‘to the highest 
bidder, or of licensing the establishment of private stills, known as the 
Out-stiil system, one which .is admittedly adapted to none but the wilder 
tracts, where smuggling and illicit distillation is easy, and where, if the supply of 
the required quality of liquor is not legally obtainable, resort will be had to 
the above demoralising practices. As regards liquors of foreign manufacture, 
the license to sell is usually granted at a fixed yearly rate for each shop, of 
which, outside the Presidency towns, there is no large number. There were* 
in 1891, 22 breweries at work in British India, at which the registered out-turn 
was 4,745i800 gallons. For the first time the proportion purchased by the 
Commissariat fell to less than half. 'Feu years ago there were 17 establishments 
with on out-turn of 2,595,000 gallons, ol which two-thirds was taken by the 
Commissariat. The capital invested in these concerns, which was estimated at 
Rx. 125,000 in 1882, is returned at Rx. 170,000 ten yearsdater. The whole 
question of excise administration in India iias been exhuustively dealt with 
during the decade in despatches that have been presented to Parliament at varidus 
dates, so it is not necessary to enter into further details on it in this review. 

O.Q. . II2 We 
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may pass on, accordingly, to the revenue aspect of the question. The 
proportion borne by the gross revenue from excise to that from all sources 
lias risen since 1882-83 from 5’1 per cent, to 5*76. Twenty years ago 
the proportion was only 4*1, whilst in 1862-63 it is returned as 4*3. 
The great rise, accordingly, has. been within the last twenty years or' 
so. In the last chapter, where the proportion is shown to the prin¬ 
cipal revenue heads in . the aggregate, the excise receipts,’ in the -gross, 
reached.6\30 per cent, in 1881-82, 8 03 in 1886-87, and 8*60 in 1891-02. 
^riie net figures indicate a slightly lower rate of increase as the charges 
rose from 3*4 to 4\3 per. cent, on the gross receipts, in consequence of 
the more extended arrangements required under the new systems to prevent 
frauds on the revenue. As compared with the net revenue of 1881-82, every 
subsequent year has shown an increase, as was mentioned on page 208, until 
the last year of the decade is, in this respect, 48 per cent, ahead of the first. 
The result is attributed in some degree to the increase in the population during 
the above period, especially since the census seems to indicate a rate of growth 
amongst the lower classes, which include, proliably, most of the contributors, in 
excess of that which prevails amongst the upper and middle. Then, again, 
there has been a general increase in earnings amongst the same class, but no 
doubt the main cause of the increased revenue is the better administration, 
which has substituted licit liquor for that procured by other means, and, in 

--— part, to increased prices. The marginal table gives the 

Year. | NM rcvcniic froiii excise for the last 10 years, and in 

order to show the full revenue from this class of con¬ 
sumption, the customs duty on imported wines, spirits, 
and malt liquors is added in each yea?', after deducting 
drawbacks. Some of this, necessarily, falls upon the 
inhabitants of the protected States, but this pohrtion 
cannot be large. Then, again, the rate of duty has been 
raised a few years baek. Altogether, the incidence per 
head of population, which was 0*19 rupees in 1881-82, 
was 0 2.1 rupees, or something under sixpence, at the end 
of the period, a rise of 31 per cent., as compared with 
the gcmi ral rise in revenue of 47. Iho following table 
gives the heads of excise revenue for the two first and 
the two last years dealt with in this review. The most 
noteworthy feature is the rise in still-head duty, in pur*Jiuaiice of the general 
policy of the Government. 

Excise Revenue. 


1863-h<1 


18»6~M7 

iHMD-tfO 


lU. 

3,7lMfi4 
4,03<),0H9 
4.3rk0,0»9 
4,411,934 
4,r.71,M6 
4.^64,704 
G,<t<S3,443 
6,‘J53,«;3(J 
r>.3iM,-120 

3,373,(SOU 
5,4HO.W8H 


Head. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

i 

1890-91, 

i 

1801-92. 


Kx. 

Ux. 

! 

i Ux. 

Rx. • 

License fees, flee* • • - • - 

I,fia2,877 

l,G2i;>03 

1 2,340,481 

2,063,368 

Distillery ftes - ... - 

80,505 

70,407 

j 164,400 

174,466 

Still-heed duty - • . - - 

81G,:i53 

886,772 

1 1,136,403 

1,630,744 

License fees fur sale of hemp prepara- 
rstions and opium .... - 

316,036 

328,574 

451,923 

683,358 

Total - - - 

2,745,77U 

1 

8,916,716 

4,093,873 

4^337,926 

Duty on opium consumed la India 

661,902 

660,580 

702,502 

736,945 

e 

Acreage on poppy cnltivation 

3,074 

3,017 

3,689 

4,245 

Fines and miscellaneous ... 

15.922 

10,330 

58,256t 

18,148 

Total Bxciet Rsvviiua - - - 

3,427,274 

3,009,561 

4,047,760 

5,117,264 

Ckarffu 

oofise 

134,213 

174fiSl , 

taofiar 

Net Berenne . • . . • 

3,380,38A« 

3,475,318 

4,770,760* 

4,027,107* 


* ReAiiidf uid dnwtNicIci tre not deducted; benee these flgeres differ slightly from those la the general tiUei. - 
t Upper Bomi revennf (Rx. 42,346) not dbtributed by Itl Sub-heads In 1800-01. 

/ ’ the 
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The next point fur comment ia the share of the above revenue contributed by jsxcise. 
_ —:-,-each of the chief Pro- 




60(1,2G0 14026,463 


Korth-Wcal Frovlneca atid Ouilli 414,713 


Ceutml Provinocs 


l4)Wi*r Burma 


Uruw Revenue from Excise. Inotdonoc per llfiMl. viflCtiS. The proceeds 

FMovwat. — -- 1 -;--. -j- of the sales of opium 

_fo, Indian consump- 

. lu. iw. ’ B.. B.. tion, as well as the 

ICodroa . - 048,383 1,213,904 + K7 (rSl 0-34 + 61 ^ Q^J^er pUytneiltS 

.J<025,463 + 66 0*40 0*64 + 36 ’ mOnOpoly of 

»«««"».OH 018 + 7 within the liuiits 

Korth-Wcel Frovlneca and Ouilli 414,713 524,303 + 36 O Ott 0-iI H 23 eUCll ilistrict Of 

.*H.247 1H3.038 + 64 O-OC (hOO + 50 deflDCd atCa, 

Ceutnl Provinoes ... 2<t4,45C 377,410 + 35 0'2I , 0'26 + 23 llclVC lieCH SepJir&tcly 

Amm IK»,2U6 260,330 + 37 039 j 0*49 + 2.6 sllOWH abOVC, but, lOP 

l4)Wi*r Burma .... 224,9H6 370,096 + 67 0*00 j O-HO + 33 tllC pUPpOSe of COIH* 

... > . --- - -- parison, are included 

in the general account of which an abstract is given in the margin. It appears 
that the highest rate of increase has been in the Mariras Presidency, where the 
revenue has been steadily growing since 1882-83. Bombay and the Paiijab 
come next, but in the latter the actual figure is small in comparison with that 
in other Provinces of like population, and the expansion has been more marked 
since 1885-86. As regards Lower llurina, the high relative increase, which 
exceeds that in the Panjab, has b(.>eri accompanied by an abnormal growth of 
population, both indigenous and foreign, a fact which somewhat affects the com¬ 
parison. The lowest rate of increase is found in Bengal, where it is 18 per cent, 
only. Taking the incidence of incre ase in the revenue per head, Madras still 
keeps in the van, and the Paujab supersedes Burma for the second place. The 
latter, again, is postponed to Bombay, though the actual growth of n^venue per 
cent, has been higher in the more remote Province. Tlie Western Presidency 
shows the highest actual incidence, excepting that in Burma, which was ahead 
of all the rest in both the years quoted. Assam comes high, too, whilst the 
three great Provinces of the Ganges and Upper Indus valleys present a remark¬ 
ably low rate of charge. It is worth while to see how the different Provinces 
vary as lo the distribution of this revenue between the several heads quoted in 
the general account repioduced in the preceding paragraph. 'I’hc following 
statement, accordingly, is an expansion of the latter, and is cxtractal from 
the rinancial and Revenue Accounts for the last year of the decade under 
review: — 


113 
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The difference in the systems in force in the various Provinces are reflectcil KxnsR. 
to some extent to the forej:‘oing Return* For instance, the Still-head duty system 
is well established in Bombay and the small tracts directly under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and is gaining ground in the North-West Provinces and the 
.Panjab. In the Central Provinces, as has been marked above, the nature of a 
good deal of the country precludes the extension at present of that plan of 
levying duty, so the private distillery still flourishes. In Lower Burma and 
in Assam and the Central Provinces, and to a lesser extent in Bengal also, 
the importance of opium is well marked, whilst the cou'‘iiniptiou of prepiiralions 
of hemp appears to be larger in Bengal, Assam, the North-West and (Vntral 
Provinces than in the rest. In Burma there is no return under this head, jind 
in the Southern Presidency a very small one. In regard’ to tin*, question of 
charges on the administration of this branch of revenue*, the last entries iu the 
table show that of the larger Provinces, Bengal expends nearly (i per cent, on 
Excise, whilst the Central Provinces manage with just under 2 per C(mt. 

Bombay and the North-West Provinces lie between, with 3*4 and 3*7 respec¬ 
tively, and Madras exceeds, and the Piinjab falls below tbcj-^e rate-. Of tlu* 
less .populous areas, Assam shows the lowest ratio, and Upper Burma, where 
the rules of issue, are peieuliar to that tract, stands at the top. 

Space docs not allow of the minute examination of the provincial adminis¬ 
tration of the year with which this decade closed, so the following brief 
comments are substituted for the more detailed accounts that have been 
given in the last few annual iiumhers of this review. 

In Madras the p:ilm-!iqiior, in some form or oilier, competes with that from Madras, 
molasses or orher material, and tlie revenue jier head derived from the excise 
on each is nearly the same. Ihe number of shops for the provision of tadi, or 
palm-liquor, slightly increased, vliiist that for the sale «»f country spirits’' fell 
off. There was, in the year under review, one shop of the fornu r class to six 
square miles of country; of the latter, one to 10. The population round each 
spirit shop, assuming, of course, equal distribution, was 2,840, wiih 1,700 
similarly within reach of every tc'idi-shop. The que.stion of the reduction of the 
number of spirit shops is being dealt with under general rules prescribed by 
the local authorities. The excise system, or that of supply on payment of duty 
on (piantity issued, was e.xtended to some extent, and the out-still, or renting 
system is being gradually restricted to the tracts where communication during 
parts of the year is peculiarly difficult. As to the palm-Iuiuor, the sy^-teiii of 
tree-taxation which is being extended rapidly, has proved a flnancial success, 
and ill reviewing the working of the excise systems, as a whole, the loctil 
Government finds that an increase of revenue lias been obtaim^d with a decrease 
in the consumption of liquor, whilst the'preventive measures were specially 
effective against the attemjits to defraud the revenue in tracts where the new 
tree-tax had been but recently introduced. 

The Wcsteni Presidenej^ like the Southern, derives a considerable portion of Bombay, 
its excise revenue from palm-liquor, but there is a considerable difference 
between the different portions of the Province as regards the materials from 
which spirits are prepared, and in Sindh, the tadi is obtained only to a small 
extent and in the coast district. In the South-Ueccan, again, the maierialfasin 
Sindh, is chiefly grain or molasses, whilst throughout the centre and northern * 
coast districts, the flower of the Mahiia is used in distillation. In conm.'ctiou 
with this product, recent legislation has been undertaken to prevent illicit dis¬ 
tillation. The Presidency proper, that is, omitting Sindh, shows an inerta^sed 
revenue from a smaller consumption, and the number of licensed shops were 
reduced by 23, There are, on the whole, about 10,000 people per spirit license, 

. and about half that number per Tadi-license. The number of jialm-trees tapped 
fell off slightly, but the licenses issued for tapping for domestic consumption, 
largely increased. The partial scarcity in the South-Deccaii restricted the demand 
in that tract for both spirits and drugs, but the raising of the tree-tax in other parts 
of the country restored financial cciuilibrium. In Upper Sindh, the injury done to 
the crops during the season before last is said to have affected the purchasing 
power of the people so far as the luxury of spirits is concerned, but in the rest of 
that Province the revenue progressed in tho same direction as in the older 
portion of the Presidency. 

In Bengal the Excise revenue is more varied as to its sources than in the Bengal, 
two tracts mentioned above*. Out of a total gross revenue of Rx. 1,112,980 
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(according to the local return); Rx. 481,460 is derived from country qiirit; 
Rx. 229^260, from Ganja; and Rx. .5,000 or thereabouts from other hemp 
preparations, with Rx. 21 l, 8 S 0 from excise opium; Rx. 9.5,740 from Tadi; and 
Rx. .30,400 from rice-beer. Imported foreign liquor, too, account for some 
Rx. 45,000. The net revenue for 1891-92 showed an increase of some 
Rx. 65,000, in spite of a bad season, botli as regards health and crops in 
portions of the Province, The outstill system still prevails in 1,770 shops, ah 
increase of 48 over last year, whilst the excise or distillery system is in force 
in 1,149, a decrease of 154. The Tadi system is here based, as a rule, on the 
number of trees the liquor of which is to be sold at a particular shop, and the 
system of taxation per tree tapped is not yet in force. Tlie number of trees 
in each defined area is not recorded, nor are the trees themselves marked and 
numbered. The Pachwai or ricc-beer revenue increased considerably, both in 
amount and in the number of persons by wlnun it was paid, chiefly owing, it is 
stated, to the extension of the system of'granting licenses for brewing forborne 
consumption. The Ganja crop was a short one, so the price rose to over four 
times that of the preceding year, vvitli the result of decreased consumption. 

The year in question was noteworthy in the North-West Provinces as being 
the last in wbicli the former system is to j)reviiil of levying a fixed still-head 
duty on spirits irrespective of strength, two duties, according to strength, being 
now substituted for the previous j^ingle rale. Then, again,in jmrsuanceof the policy 
of the local Government of concentrating the issues of spirit, nine distilleries 
have heen reduced, and more of those now existing will not be re-licensed for 
the following year. The outstill system is now, after exhaustive local investiga¬ 
tion, restricted to those tracts where the proximity of Protected States 
renders this plan the only one eifectivc against illicit distillation and 
smuggling along the frontier. Owing partly to the changes in the system of 
charging still-head duty, the revenue shows a cousideralilo decrease .as com¬ 
pared with that of the year before ; but it is clearly shawii that this result is 
also due in grccat measure to the bad agricultural season, which, led to 
decreased demand not only of the liquor issued from the central distilleries, 
but in that from all other sources, as well as under the head of drugs. Never¬ 
theless, the returns show a steady fall in the consumption of country spirits 
for the la‘st five years, wliilst the upward tendency of the consuiOption of 
opium and hemp dmgs, though it has received a check during tlic year under 
mention, has been remarkable. In the case of the former if. is probable that 
as the cheek has taken place in tracts where the poppy is allowed to be 
cultivated, it is due to increased use of illicitly-obtained 0 ])ium. As to the 
latter, it is iioiiced that the statistics disdnctly indicate that the revenue 
from it is flourishing at the cxp(m«-e of that from spirits, and the temperance 
or abstention movement, which is said to bo making way in some of the larger 
towns, is confined to the latter form of indulgence, thus possibly leading 
indirectly to an extended use of hemp drugs. 

In the Panjab one-half the Excise is on spirits, and nearly the same propor¬ 
tion* was received from the five districts of Ambala, Lahore, Kirozpur, Amritdar, 
and Ruwal Piiuli. The indulgence in this form of luxury, accordingly, is 
purely local, and in or round tlie larger manufacturing towns and garrisons of 
the East, with the important exception of Delhi. The rate of consumption of 
spirits is stated by the local Government to be one pint per month to 
165 persons, and the increase of revenue is due almost entirely to successful 
prevention of illicit distillation in the tracts where the practice of drinking is 
more prevalent than elsewhere amongst special classes. The number of 
distilleries is now 29, a decrease uf 46 during the last five years. The great 
decrease in the number of licenses for retail sale which is noticeable in the 
return is due chiefly to the withdrawal of temporary licenses at fairs. The 
consumption of hemp drugs, especially of the Charas imported from beyond tho 
northern frontier, is said to be considerably in excess of the quantity returned in 
the records of the licensed vepdors, leading to the presumption that there is a 
good deal of this powerful intoxicant sold through other than the legal channels. 

The Excise revenue of tlie Central Provinces has been steadily rising since 
1887, in spite of the diminishing number of stills, outstills, and shops, which, 
in the year 1891-92, amounted to a dccreai^e of 4,134 and 260 respectively. 
The increased revenue from spirits is found in the sums bid for monopolies, nbt 
in the still-head duty receipts. This is attributed to several causes; among others, 

to 
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to keener competition, to the substitution of triennial for annual leases, and, Excise;. 
finally, to tlie presence of large bodies of railway labourers. In the parts of 
the Prorince where the revenue from this source fell off, the causes a<«signed are 
partly a bad season in the Narbada Valley, combined with a too extensive and 
hasty reduction of the number of shops in tracts where the facilities for illicit 
distillation are particularly prominent. The number of shops fur the sale of 
opium and preparations from it fell off, in the first case, from to 994 , 
and,in the other, from 285 to 167. Here, again, in'the districts bordering 
on the poppy-growing tracts of Malwa, it is a matter still under the con¬ 
sideration of the Chief Commissioner whether further reduction would not 
result in increased smuggling. The remarks on the apparent tendency to 
increased consumption of Gauja are in the same tone as those mentioned 
above as indicating the apprehensions of the North-West Province Govern- 
ment lest this cheaper but more deleterious drug should not be taking the place 
of opium or spirits. The information, however, regarding this point is not yet 
sufficient to justify a conclusion one way or the other. 

The form of license in Assam was changed during the year in question both AMam. 
for fcj-mented liquor and for opium preparations. In the former fuller accounts 
were iireseribed, whilst in the case of the latter the consumption on licensed 

K remises of special preparations, such as Chandii, Madak, &c., was pro- 
ibited, and the possession of more than a reduced minimum quantity of 
those drugs made penal. ITie main items of revenue are, ns was observed 
in treating of the general subject above, opium and ganja. Both of these showed 
an increase, more marked, however, under the former than the latter. It is 
noteworthy that the Assam Valley, which contains less than half the population 
of ihe Province, yields nearly 82i per cent, of the Excise revenue, whilst the 
densely-peopled Surma Valley accounts for no more than 16i. There was a 
teiupovary closure of eleven spirit shops and five for the sale of ganja, owing, in 
the former case, to the failure to n^alise the upset price. A notable decrease in 
the number of opium shops was prescribed, but did not come into effect until 
the beginning of the year following that v\ith wliu h this review is now concerned. 

It may be mentioned, however, that in eight years the opium shops have been 
reduced from 1,318 to 891, with all due consideration for the legitimate demands 
for the drug in this Province. The demand is to a great extent localised, as 
two districts in the Brahmaputra Valley alone contribute about Rx. 100,000 
out of the Rx. 190,000 of the Province, 

'J’he only other Province which need be specially noticed in connection with Burma, 
ilie present subject is Burma. In the Lower Division of that Province the 
matter of the greatest importance in Excise matters was the prohibition of the 
sale of otlicr than raw or refined opium, thus putting a stop to the provision of 
adulterated preparations of opium and betel-leaf and of refuse of other sorts. 

In consequence, too, of the abuse by licensed vendors of their privilege of pur¬ 
chase of the drug without limit as to quantity, it has been determined to limit 
the sale to farmers, the quantity issued to whom is to be icgulated by the 
nuifiber of consumers estimated by the local officials to reside within the limits 
of the farm. As to liquor, one of the three licensed distilleries ceased to work 
at the end of the year, owing to its inability to compete with the imported 
article. It is ako stated that Madras spirits are driving the locally-made 
article out of the market in Lower Burma. The number of outstills has been 
reduced by four, and it is thought that no further reduction to a great extent can 
be effected without encouraging illicit distillation in the remote tracts. The number 
of such stills discovered during the year was no less than 226. 'fhe consumption 
of Rice-beer and Tadi both increased along the coast, and it is thought that the 
^former is gradually growing in popular favour to the exclusion of spirits, a change 
which would be viewed favourably by the local authorities, as it is supposed 
to be far less deleterious to health. As to Upper Bui ma, the license sales for the 
provision of retail opium fell off very considerably, owing, it is said, to the com¬ 
bination of the Chinese dealers to refuse to maintain rates, and partly to the specu¬ 
lative bids of previous years. On the other hand, the receipts from sales of licit 
opium were more than doubled. This is attributed to the fear on the part of 
dealers to detection in their former habit of smuggling what they wanted, and 
partly also to the abnormal sales in the districts bordering on tiie Lower Division 
of the Province, along the line of rail, from whence, it is suspected, the excess 
over the local demand is conveyed into the latter. The income from licenses 
0 . 9 . K K and 
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and duties on liquor was largely in excess of that of 1890 91, and it is reported 
to not improbable that Mandalay beer uill hold its own against impurled 
si)irits. There are now three distilleries in Upper Burma, and outstiHs, of which 
there are eleven, are confined to the remote districts. No less than 70 illicit 
establishments of this sort, however, were broken up during the year in question 

In consideration of the length to which the account of this important subject 
has already run, it is inadvisable to enter into the details of tlie smaller Provinces, 
but to pass at once to the next bead of ve\ enue. 

CUSTOMS. 

The revenue from Customs Duties is not a matter on which there is any 
necessity to dwell at length, since these duties w'ere restricted in 1882, as 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, to a few specijil articles, and the changes 
that have since taken place in the oilier direction are comparatively unimportant. 

The rates fixed in 1875 on arms, ammunition, and military stores w^ere 
retained in 1882. Tluit on Ihjueurs, which was also left at Rs. 4, was raised 
ill 1887 to Rs. 5, and again in 1890 to Rs. 6, which is the general rale on 
spirits at prcs«*rit, excepting those described as perfumed, wliich are charged 
at the rale of Rs. 8. Tlie rate on wines, which is generally R. 1 per gallon, 
is Rs. 2/5 iin sparkling wines. Opium nut covered by the Government pass 
jiays Rs. 24 per ** .ser ” of about 2 lbs. In 1888 a small duty of R. 0 01)1 per 
gallon was placed upon petroleum and oilier substances of a like nature specially 
included in the notification. The duty on salt imported into Burma was 
raised from R. 0-1875 to R. 1 in 1888, and at other ports from Rs. 2to Rs. 2/5. 
Duty on exports is now nnahied in the case of rice only, on which product it 
falls at the rate of R. 0*1875 per “ maund’’ of 82J lbs. 

The revenue from Customs Duty has shown, with the cxcepli »n of one year s 
transactions, an upward tendency iluring the decade. The following table 
gives the gross receipts for the first and the Inst three years of that period. It 
must be reinembcred that the duty on salt, though <jollectcd with the rest, is 
brought to account under the head of Salt Revenue. In four of the six years, 
t<;o, it may be noted that the rice duties on exports of that coir niodity exceed 
in amount those from the whole of the dutiable imports. 


Gross (Collections on Account of Customs Duty. 


tr K A n. 

1B81 R-2. 

16H8-83. 

1 

1 

1883 -84. 

1889-00. 

1800-01. 

1801-98. 

A. — Import Duty : 

Ux. 

Rx. 

Bx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Aritifi and Aroiiinnition » . - . 

9,900 

10,874 

14,700 

23,807 

20,047 

31,730 

Formentt'd Liquur ----- 

7,ai8 

7,441 

8,005 


17,505 

18,804 

SpiritM ------- 

.‘«7,4a7 

.3.33,624 

.355,310 

492,371 

533,385 

518,838 

Liqueurs and Winos . 

r>9,481 

56,.34.3 

50,884 

49,237 

50,010 

51,884 

Petroleum . 

- 


- 

162,392 

10.5,040 

174,068 

Salt . 

2,302,478 

1,764,854 

1,750,047 

2,378,310 

2,449,084 

2,531,738 

Opium ----- 

.31 

280 

200 

285 

325 

340 

Totai. Grobb Duty, ii\cluilint''l 
olhes'itoins . - . j \ 

3,047,715 

2,105,059 

2,187,407 

.3,125,253 

3,243/135 

3,326,107 






- 


Total Gross Duty, oxrluding Salt - 


431,105 

436,700 

745,94.3 

794,451 

796,459 

B.— Export Duty : 

Rico In linsk. 

r,5i6 

7,166 

8,153 

9,136 

13,808 

12,267 

Rice not In hnik ------ 

750.758 

884,828 

710,723 

709,146 

907,171 

800,940 

Total Export Duty - - . 

762,5.^ 

832,312 

718,008 

718,883 

981,030 

1 879,213 

a 

Total Nxt Cvbtoxb Rbvenvb - 

2,003,053 

1,088,740 

1/)16,758 

1,323,210 

l/i02,388 

1 

1,517,248 


Comment 
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Comment on this return in detail appertains rather to the account of the oistomh. 
trade of India, but the gradual increase of the revenue, excluding that from the 
duty on salt, is worth note in connection with the increased rate of duty on 
spirits and the new tax on ])etroleum. The export duty on rice depends, practi¬ 
cally, on the transactions in Burma. This wilt be seen from the marginal table, 

Vali^K ov Di;TlAm.E AiiTK r.KS Importwhuiul Exportcil durinir JHOl-92. wMch thc ValuCS ol 

the chief dutiablearticlea 
ihiported and exported 
respectively during 
1891-92 are given. 

Bengal is the only Pro¬ 
vince whicVi competes 
with Burma in this 
respect. Bengal, too, 
takes the lion's share of 
the petroleum and the 
salt, leaving to Bombay 
that of the liiiuor and 
ammunition, arms, &c. 

Of the last a considerable 
|)or I ion belongs to the Go- 
verninent, and is trans¬ 
mitted from Bombay or 
Karachi to the North-West. '1 he last point to mention is the remarkably 
small proportion that the dutiable trade bears to the total of either imports or 
exports. 

STAMPS. 


• 




ArtIcUs 

1 DoiiiUuy 
and iT^iiuJh. 

ni'iipTiil. 

Muilms. 

A.--lMfOUT8: 

nx. 

n.x. 

nx. 

AtniR, &c. - - - 

43!),634 

134,823 

129,783 

Llqiiorn - - - - 

6Kt>,3un 

467,088 

175,016 

JVtrnloutii 

711, 

1,377,-164 

I73,4«« 

Salt . - - - 

3.033 

609.833 

714 

Tutaf. TMI'iIIITS ov 1 
^Km UANDlMK - j 

31.IF»2,321 

JO,248,320 

1 

G,5J0,4GU 

Exi'Outm : 




Uicii K.xpr 

36'J,riSU 

3,801,268 

449,96G 


nx. 

inrois 

114,367 


7lK,r>33 

1,44‘Vlll 

S,3iM4,1-10 

<i27.!)r>3 


6,681,272 132,38:1 


8,C»2,6n8 , I3,2‘»fi,7»2 


TuTAI. liXl'OllTM IIK 1 
MfclU'HAM>lsK -) 


:I3,!M;7.7:j;I IO.OM.IKC 10.()82,66s lon.iz ,5!12 


Rcv<!nnc coming under this head began to appear in the Indian accounts at Siamps 
the end of last century, when, however, it amounted to no more than Rx. 2.000. 

Sixty years afterwards it had risen to Rx. 681,000. A change in the law pro^ 
dueed within two years from that date a revenue of Rx. 1,5/7,000, At the 
end of the period with w^hieli wc are now dealing the gross receipts were 
Rx. 4,215,000. The marginal table shows the ratio borne 
by this branch of revenue to the total, at different periods of 
Indian finance. Speaking generally, stamp revenue is derived 
from two sources, litigation and commercial transactions, and is 
levied by the sale of stamps, adhesive or impressed. These last 
are manufactured in England, ami the impressed paper of the 
higher values, it may be observed, is eharacleriscd by con¬ 
siderable artistic merit. It is not to be iissurned that the 
whole of the cost of litigation or of ensuring the oflicial recognition of tlocu- 

ruents is to be found under this Iiead. In the case of the former many 

fees are levied in cash, whilst since 187i>, the fees for registration have been 

credited, as has been already stated, under a special head. But of the? 

revenue under stamps nearly 70 per cent, is derived under the authority of 
the Court Fees Act of 1870, and the rest under that of the General StainAct 
of 1870- As far as the mass of the population is concerned in the ({uestion, it 
has been said that the fluctuations aflbrd a good indication of the prosperity of 
the year, since the stamp revenue from litigation varies directly, and that from 
obligations inversely, as the harvest. That is, in a favourable year the creditor 
sues for the loan that he has advanced in the stress of a bad one. But the general 
returns do not show this plainly, except where the failure of crops amounts to 
famine or scarcity over a relatively large area. In the first place, though there is no 
*'**^such event known to Indian history as a general failure, every year sees locitl de¬ 
ficiencies in the agricultural outturn the financial effects of which are obliterated 
in the general circumstances of the Province. Then, again, the domestic or 
social economy of the cultivating classes, as far as we are acquainted with it, by 
no means excludes the supposition that u good harvest docs not tend to the 
increase of debt nearly us much as to its liquidation ; or that in a bud year the 
creditor is not inclined to confirm his rights against his debtor by means which 
are intended for future, if not immediate use. At all events, the return of so 
large an area as that of a Province cannot be relied on for this purpose, save in 
such cases as that of Madras or Bombay in 1876'-78* 
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Yv.ir. 

' rercdit 

1842-43 


1862-63 

■ ! 

I8(i2-G:) 

- : 3’R 

1872-73 

- 4-5 

1882-83 

- i 4'5 

1H5I2-03 

- i 4-« 
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The place occupied by the Stamp revenue in the fiscal system has been shown 
aWe; the following tabic gives the details of the receipts and charges for five 
years of tlie decade under review. T wo of these come at the beginning, two at the 
end, and one in the middle. The first mentioned show almost identical gross 
revenue, and the last are nearer together than the extremes from the mean year. 
Charges have necessarily increased, as the two largest items vary according to the 
sales. 


Stamp Revenue and Expenditure. 


H K A D. 

18SI-H2. i 

i 

1882-83. 

1886-87. 

1890-91, 

1891-92. 

A.— IIUVENITE J 

Ux. 

K.X. 

Ux. 

Ux. 

1 

Ux. 

It Sale of Court Kco Stiiinp'i 


2,:ioo,r.70 

2,.591,241 

2,710,390 

2,887.774 

2. Sale of Gcurfal Stumps . - » - 

1,019,SPl 

1,019,2.3;» 

1,090,338 

1,231,100 

1,297,281 

3t F'iiifs and renaltk’B ... - 

1:1,188 

14,128 

1 ’ 

12,293 

11,861 

13,497 

4, MifKiellaucuus llm-ipfs - - - - 

46,782 

4.'5,7t‘>0 

67,106 

90,118* 

6:1,6)04 

I)(!duct llffumls • - • 

—:17,707 

—:i6.63:i 

—45,491 

— 16,101 

i 

—47,198 

Total 11 kvknur - - - 

.VD.'»,6rM 

:i,34.3,048 

:i,703,786 

4.022,868 

4,214.9.58 

B.-rnAnrrEA Fou Collection’: 



[ 



1, Salaries of Sinvriuleudiiig OHicers, Ac. - 


6,7 57 

6,;ii7 

4,114 

4,983 

2. Estftblishracntfl of Superintending Clli- 
ecTs, Ac. . . • - ^ - 

9.07:1 

9,25.“) 

9,.510 

7.:i.52 

7,170 

8, Contingent KxpcnsG.4 - - . - 

1 


3,.“.01 

4,076 

2,.S6.5 

:i,:io:i 

4. Charges for Sale of Stamps : 






(a) Clerks, Ac. - 

4,(isri 


3,;i:}3 

2,sil 

2,839 

(/l) Coiuiiii.ssitinloVeiidord- 

7,126 

7,:'76 

3,170 

- 

711 

^e) lli.sconnt on Sah'S of (\mrl l\*e 
Slainp.s - • • - - 1 

2 : 1 ,291 

2:1,19.5 

26,121 

1 

1 

21..5:{2 

26,312 

(if) Discount oil Sales of Gciienil 
Stamps • - - - - 

22,296 

22,:502 

2 . 8 , 2:11 

:i7,074 

39,121 

(fj) Contingent, &c. - - - - 

1,8.82 

1.969 

2.3:12 

4,683* 

4,770 

Total Ciiaroes in India - - - 

77,761 

7s.r.o;4 

8.5,620 

81,620 1 

89,331 

f 

5« CliargcR in Euglaiul and Exchange 

thejeon •••--• 

32,862 

44,b9i> 

61,194 

13,399 

48,916 

Total CiiAKOEfi • • - 

110,623 

123,398 

116,814 

130,019 

138,447 


t * Including items for (J|iper Burma in 1886-87 and 18U0-91. 


The figures require no further comment, but it is interesting to note the 
degree in which the various Provinces contribute to the total revenue, and with 
Ibis in view it is better to take the net returns than the gross. The following 
table, therefore, which is based on the details given in the third volume of the 
Financial and Revenue accounts, shows that of the Provinces named, Bombay 
and Bengal contribute considerably more than in proportion to their popu¬ 
lation, and that the North-West Provinces similarly contribute less in about 
the same degree as Bombay exceeds its proportion. The same on a smaller scale 
may be said of Assam and Lower Burma, whilst Madras, the Panjab and the 
Central Provinces are more in equilibrium. 
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Net Stamp Revenue, by Provinces. 


•* 

Veas. 


Madms. 

Bouitmy. 

DongAl. 

Korth-Woat 

rroTinoea 

aii<i Oudh. 

FAnjab. 

Coiitml 

Vrcvliwa. 

Afwain. 

Barttuu 

T.ower. 

Upper. 




Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

B*. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-8S 

• 


814.800 

396.380 

1.148,483 

867,078 

334,360 

118,017 

63,034 

70,648 

- 

1883-83 



496,844 

400,051 

1,174.580 

870.800 

813,900 

1l9,7ul 

WI'J 

80,569 


lHK3-8i 



836.813 

410,574 

1,205,630 

5H9.3H6 

33«1,249 

136,402 

72,1 .SI 

87,1.46 


1884-88 



83C,033 

430,975 

1,348,678 

803,004 

338,301 

133,871 

71,390 

05,314 


188S-80 



660,874 

426.CS< 

1.270,935 

606,411 

323,174 

133,453 

76,218 

91,315 

- 

1B86 <87 



543.994 

459,688 

i 

1,293,318 

623,743 

340,093 

143,975 

72,278 

86,661 


1H87-88 



866.142 

468,880 

1,337,307 

611,711 

300,868 

14H,r.ll 

76,701 

86,330 

- 

1888-H8 



576,680 

481,383 

1,329,437 

646,161 

376^60 

153.313 

70,816 

88.044 

- 

1888-90 



615,563 1 

502.061 

1,366.965 

678,668 

376,144 

156,304 

78,401 

95,680 

19,366 

1880-01 



614,7110 

515,463 

1,375,077 

658,051 

37.4,393 

M«,70H 

74,818 

87,332 

23,827 

1891-92 



1 613,307 

1.. 

523,"'Si 

1 

1 1,45HC18 j 

! ! 

67><,<>43 

1 

393,980 

164,131 

79,970 

103,954 

23,669 


The next point to be noticed is the relative amount contributed by the Court 

Fee and the General Stamps 
respectively. The marginal 
table shows this. The ten¬ 
dency during the decade has 
been for the ratio of the 
former to fall, or, at least, 
to remain stationary, but in 
the North-West and Central 
Provinces an<l in Assam it 
has risen. The fall has 
been marked in the Panjab 
and Lower Burma, though 
the actual revenue under 
both heads in those pro- 


I’ROVINCU. 


PiT-eeii Litre of Court Keo 
SaleM on Total liro'^s Uev^niiic. 

Por-contiige of luereasr In 
1891-92 (»Vor 1881 '83. 


18SI-M2. 

IMd 87. 

1H9L02. 

Court 

Feo 

(Jenenil 

^taiupe. 

Mailrii<; 

. 

62*4 

C2-:* 

61*7 

22*7 

24*0 

lUiuiUiiy 


55-7 

5ii-8 

.■»5-7 

30*8 

31*1 

Bengal 


73‘1 

71-2 

72*B 

25*8 

25'Q 

North'WcMt Froviin'os 

73-1 

75*8 

75-0 

S2-3 

18*2 

Tanjab 


69-8 

66-8 

61*9 

1*2*2 

30-6 

Ccutml Pru4 liiei>4 


68*3 

70*7 

71-0 

4;-3 

39 *8 

AtMkin 


701 

72-7 

72*0 

30.3 

26-9 

Lower Buniui • 


67-0 

63-7 

68*0 

15*1 

3M 

Vpiicr Biiriaa • 

m 


- 

■* 

7o*U 

- 

“ 

Total • - 

- 

68*1 

! iis-i 

1 

67*7 

25-6 

1 

26 0 


two columns of the table 
will show the relative in¬ 
crease of the two sectmns. 
In Lower Burma, for instance, whilst the Court Fee sUiinp revenue has increased 
by 15 per cent., that from General Stamp transactions has expanded in double 
that proportion. In the Panjab, again, the difference is between 12 and 
20 per cent. The reverse is seen to be the case in tl)c Central Provinces and 
Assam, and, to a less extent, in the North-West Provinces also. In the 
important Province of Bengal the two have advanced parijiassu, as in Bombay, 
'«4)ut in the latter^ the proportion of the Court Fee revenue to the totil is markedly 
different from that found anywhere else in India, and averages less than .j(> per 
cent- of the total, against nearly 70 in most other provinces. As rcgiirda the 
growth of the revenue, irrespective of the class of stnnp yielding it, the Central 
Provinces and Bombay head the list, with Assam next them. Bengal represents 
about the average rate, and the Panjab lags behind. The figures on which the 
above comparisons are based are those given in the General Finance an<l 
Revenue Accounts, Part I. In the following table the two classes of Stamps 
are distinguished by Provinces, as they are in the more detailed statements to 
be found in the third part of the above publication, 
o.g. K K 3 


Staiii»3. 
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Gross Receipts according to Class of Stamp. 


YtttP. 

Miulruii. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

JN'orth'Wo.-^ 

rrtivlucos. 

I’ttiijnli. 

Cvutral 

rrovliiw5. 

AsMiin. 

Lower 
Buruut. • 

A. UltUUT I'KKS: 

Ux. 

• Rx. 

ICv. 

lU. 

llx. 

Rv. 

Rx. 

' TLX. 

.... 

33'.I.G71 

232,82,3 

851.844 

■125,314 

233.HC1 

82,518 

44,378 

85,079 

lShS-84 .... 

363,565 

232,913 

919,381 

462,U7U 

287,415 

88,700 

64,0HH 

57,208 

.... 

367.179 

215,139 

l»rn<,27« 

471,137 

227,291 

94,712 

85,932 

60,562 

1HK7-8K .... 

371,089 

369,C3U 

1,026,178 

496,-180 

242,317 

108,237 

60,199 

65,586 

IMnD-iHI .... 

402,650 

281,257 

J,031,883 

.623,237 

2 : 1 7,522 

115,621 

69,014 

• 

lHDl-93 .... 

416,502 

304,321 1 

l,095,0li2 

520,323 

205,090 

I 2 I.H 88 

69,099 

63,130 

B. GEXEUAL STAMI'S, Ao. : 









18S1-H2 .... 

20.1,273 

183,787 

3i7,r..i!< 

160,301 

101,748 

39,23(1 

20,297 

27,074 


199,921 

r.'4,n;>3 


148,499 


42,332 

2(».e77 

32.182 

.... 

232,611 

198,69.3 

3r.7,.vj8 

150,50-1 

107,011 

42.315 

22,340 

33,194 

1HH7-8K . . . - 

226,088 

219,475 

.^33,125 

163.436 

] 50,582 

45,149 

18,483 

33,368 

- - - . 

217,446 

239,211 

388,895 

170,951 

133,(611 

46,156 

21,289 

• 

1891 92 .... 

25.s,3u7 

2tl,2<.N) 

414,984 

_I 

173,209 

1 

142.58! 

47,014 

22,983 

42,867 


* The Upper Uuruiri Uetuni Is not i^ivcn iii vi-ptinilL' detail. 


SALT. 

In treating oi’ the incidenec of taxation in the preceding chapter, the 
opportunity was taken of pointing out that in the simple conditions of tropical 
and sub-tropical life that prevail in India, it is only through one of the most 
urgent necessities of life that a great ])ortion of the population can contribute 
in the least degree towards the cost of their administration. From at least 
the days of the Alexandrian expedition into the country it has been the policy 
of the rulers to derive a portion of the public resources from tlie taxation of 
salt, a commodity which ispiocurable in greater or less abundance in nearly 
every part of India. The (piality, however, of the manufactured 
article varies, and the great distance to be traversed by rail in 
some cases between the source of supply and the place of 
consumption has prevented the universal spread of the best that 
is otherwise available. It is a curious testimonial, therefore, 
to the rise in the standard of taste and living that in the present 
day a large and populous tract in the east of India can be, 
and is, supplied with halt imported from Cheshire and Germany, 
the eom])etition of which has driven from the market the inferior and unwhole¬ 
some article which in former generations was all that could be obtained. 

Tlie Indian salt supply, apart from tliat brought from across the sea, is 
classed under four heads. First, that from the sea; secondly, the rock-salt 
of the north-west Paiijah; thirdly, marsh; and, lastly, earth salts. Originally, 
no doubt, the sea is to be credited with all four, but it is superfluous to traee 
back the supply to its geological source. For the purposes of this review it is 
sufficient to mention that in the Panjab there are two main systems of rock* 
salt, the siluriaiiV of the Cis-lndus Range, and the numniulitic, or perhaps 
eocene, beds across that river, in Kohat, with the detached beds in tlie Kangra 
Valley, within the small hill-state of Mandi. The supply is practically 
unlimited. Passing to the soutli and south-east, we come, first, to the^' 
^reat Samhhar Lake in Rajputana, with a relatively small supply from brine- 
wells in the Gurgaon and Rohtak districts of the Panjab and similar sources 
in the west of Rajputana, in the Oidwana marsh and the Luni valley, and in the 
far larger supply of the same sort of suit from Kharaghoda in the Bombay 
Presidency, which belongs to the same system. Earth salt also is made in 
small quantities in parts of the States of Patiala under the Punjab and in 
Gwalior and Datis^iu Central India. We may pass by the efflorescent products of 
the North-V\>8t Provinces, known as reh, khariar, &c., and the similar material 
used in the manfacturc of salt petre in both the north-west of India and in 
Bihar, though a small quantity of edible salt is thereby obtained as a bye- 

product. 


IVrv'ontaffo SitU 
Ut-Tonui' on Tolal. 


1842-43 - 

11-9 

1852-53 • 

11 1 

1RG2-63 • 

10*1 

1872*73 - 

109 

1882-83 - 

H-h 

1892 93 - ! 

I 9*0 
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product. There is, then, the ^ea-salt, which is manuf;ictured by embankment s.M/r. 
and subsequent crystallisation, along ihe Oris'^a and east coa^t of Madras, ami 
on the northern Bombay coast. In Burma, too, the littoral districts produce a 
small supply, mainly from brine-welU, and the same may be said of Upper 
t^rma, but since the equalisation of duties on imported and home manufactured 
salt in this Province, the former is apparently getting hold of the market, owing 
to its Superior quality. In most instances, finally, in British territory, the manu- 
fimture of an inferior class of salt by boiling down impregnated earth has been 
forbidden, partly on account of tlic difficulty of its control, as saline earth is 
found in small quantities in nearly every part of India, but mainly because an 
unwholesome article was keeping from the consumer a supply of better quality, 
since it was* to the advantage of the local dealers to push the sales of the article 
out of which they get most profit. 1’he whole tendency of the S^ate policy with 
regard to this all-imp(»rlaiit article of diet has been to secure as wide and equal 
a (liffusion as possible of the best quality at the lowest rate. It has been men- from Pro- 
tioned in the above introductory paragraph that nearly the whole of Cerilral touted stati's 
India and part of the Pan jab and N<irth West Provinces draw their salt supply 
from jiourccs within the territory ol jmdected (Chiefs, so that belore the initia¬ 
tion of the new system, of ta.\iiig the salt at the place of production, could be* 
carried out thoroughly, arrangements had to be made with those Chicl’s, under 
whicli the control of their salt works was placed in the hands of the British 
authorities, and cash rents or compensation, together with an agreement as to 
an adc(|uate local supply of the article thus manufactured, had to be settled. 

In 18/9 the inland customs line, an impenetrable barrier of mounds, ditches, 
and thorny shrul s, which stretched from Atlock, on the*. Indus, to the bank of 
tln^ Mahaiindi, on the nortii Ujulcr of the Madras Presidency, was abolished 
after an existence of ;}(> years, and with it went the force of 14,090 men 
requirrjil to patrol it, costing about llx. 100,000 a year. This was the result, 
of a comI>ination of the above-mentioned agreements with the Chiefs and the 
equalisation of the salt duties between Northern and Southern India, In the 
same way arraugcineuts by conventions were made with the French and Portu¬ 
guese (Joveriimenls, regarding their possessions in Imlia. The la^t'-mentioned 
j)ower, however, concluded a treaty on more comprehensive lines under which 
the question of salt was dealt with on a different system, and the payments on 
this account do not appear under the same head as the rest in the general 
accounts. The total amount payable to the rest was llx. 311,000 in 1881-82, 

Rx. 345,016 in 1890 -91, and Rx. 3.51,500 in the last year of the decade. 

The increase is due (diielly to additional payments to Jodhpur, and to variation 
in the royalty paid on the Sambhar Lake out-turn, together with numerous 
small additions to the payments to Chiefs not included in the furiiu*!' agree¬ 
ments. 

The rate of duty, whicli was fixed at 2 rupees per matmd of 82f lbs, in 1882, Ratenof Duty ami 
except as regards the Kohat and Burma salt, was raised, under the same 
restriction, to 2*5 rupees in 1888. In the case of Kohat, the rate is only 
0 * 5 “rupees per local weight of 102 lbs., and the Mandi salt, again, pays .less 
than the general rale. The mines are workcid l)y the (Chief’s agents, and two- 
thirds of the duty he charges on salt exported to British territory is credited to 
the British Government. It appears that nearly two-thirds of the salt produced 
from these mines is found to make its way into the adjacent districts. A small 
quantity of Thibetan salt, too, it may be observed, comes across the Himalayan 
passes into Northern India, but so little, that only tlie fact of Its importation need 
be mentioned here. The rate of duty in Burma was only 0 * 187 rupees per mnund 
till the beginning of 1888, when it was raised to one rupee. In reviewing the 
.^results of the rise in the duty-rate, the financial member of the Governor 
General's Council stated that the first effect was to raise the retail price c)f 
sale by 0*047 rupees in excess of the rise in duty. He added that, assuminjJ 
the high average consumption of 10 lbs. per head, man, woman, and child, 
and five persons per family, the salt of that household would cost annually 
2*422 rupees instead of 2 rupees. This calculation, however, was admittedly 
only approximately correct, and the actual incidence whicli is afl’ected by diet, 
social customs, and so on, varies much, in Northern India, for instance, 
probably less salt is required, as tiie diet of the masses largely consists of 
pulse and other nitrogenous food, and the forage of cattle again is a good deal 

0.9. K K 4 impregnated 
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Salt. impregnated with saline matter. In the South of India, on the other hand, 
where rice is more eaten, the consumption of salt is greater. It is not 
possible to give the approximate consumption per head in the tracts served 
through the Northern Indian sources, as the issues are much complicated with 
those for protected States, and the border districts in each Province aiie 
often served from Bombay. But the local returns for the three other large 
Provinces discount these disturbing factors, as from their more limited and 
uniform sphere of operations they are able to do. In the results for 1891-92, 
accordingly, Bombay shows an average of ir82lbs. per head, against 
11*23 in the preceding year, and 10*41 in 1881-82. Madras, excluding 
the three northern districts, gives an average of 15*18 against 14*90, and if, 
again, the Malabar coast be omitted, as it is partly served from Bombay, the 
rate rises to 16*12 against 16*04, and in 1881-82, it was estimated at 15 lbs. 
In Bengal, the corresponding figure is 12*09 for 1891-92, whilst that for the 
previous year, using the figures for tho census of February 1891, comes out 
only 9*13lbs. The returns for 1881-82 include no such estimate. Before 
entering into the details of the chief provincial or other systems, a few lines are 
required as to the return for the country as a wiiole. In the statistical abstract 
figures arc given relating to the consumption of salt and the total revenue 
derived from this commodity. These must be taken apart from their relation 
to the population, for tho reason already given above, namely, that the 
distribution is nut regulatetl by political divisions, but the following tabic, based 
on a comparison of each year’s figures with those of 1881-82, shows the general 
course of consumption and revenue. By consumption, however, is meant the 
supply removed from the State dep6ts by merchants for retail sale, and these 
amounts, which vary with the market rates, are usually not entirely disposed of 
within the year of removal, though, of course, except under apprehension of 
material rise in the rate of duty, the dealers do not keep any considerable stock 
in hand. The figures for Burma, which arc based on estimates, arc not 
included in the statement of consumption, but as the revenue there is duly 
brought to account, it has been kept in the total for the whole country. 


Comparative Table of Salt Consumption and Revenue. 

{The Jitjurei for 1881-82 5 = lOO'O.) 
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The first point to note is the variation for India as a whole. Ft appears that Salt. 
after the changes of 1882, the consumption rose very generally, whilst the Variation in supply, 
revenue necessarily suffered a temporary depression. On the raising of the duty * 
again early in 1888 the consumption fell back slightly, only to rebound higher 
than it had ever been liefore, and in a far higher ratio than that by which the 
population, even allowing for the inclusion of Upper Burma, had increased. The 
revenue, too, expanded to a very marked extent, but in imich less proportion 
than the consumption. In the table wc are now discussing th«* gross 
figures of receipts are given. In the pre( ediiig chapter, where the charges are 
deducted, the ratio of increase is given as a little below 119 in the lust year of 
the decade, and is higher than that here shown from the year 1887-88 down 
wards, indicating the growing profit, apart from the actual incn-ase in the 
transactions, to the public resources. In March 1882, the duty, which had 
been 2*875 rupees per “ maund ” in BtMigal, and 2*5 rupees cUewhere, wtis 
reduced to 2 rupees, as previously mentioned. In Burma, however, and tlie 
Trans-Indus tract, the lormcr rates were maintained. The almost immediate 
results were, first, that the retail prices fell in Bengal by 25 per cent, and 
elsewhere in lo«er proportions down to about 8 per cent, in Mysore. Secondly, 
that the cunsumptum, excluding that in I-^wer Burma, rose in the following 
11 months by fij [lercent. The highest rate of increase is that in Madras, where 
not only is more salt required, but the duty had been raised five years before 
from 1*812 rupees to 2 5 rupees ]>er maund, so that the return to a medium rate 
was gratefully received. In Bengal, it may be noted, where the duty fell by 
30 per cent., the revenue at once receded, though not (juite to the same extent. 

The amount of salt removed rose higher than is shown in the table in question, 
since a good deal of imported salt made its way into the North-West Provinces, 
where it competed with the llajputana Lake salt, to the detriment of the 
North^n Indian revenue. Bombay, too, entered the field against Sambhar, 
and held the gnmnd it thus occupied for two years or so. The effect of the 
change in 1888 has been already noticed to some extent, both in connection with 
consumption and incidence of revenue and previously with reference to an 
apparent decrease of something like 2 i |)cr cent, in the quantity consumed. 

Apparent, is the term used, as it was shown bow the rumour of a reduction of 
the duty to the rate of 1882 caused (healers to refrain from buying for a 
considerable period. Then, again, the Calcutta market was disorgauised for 
part of the year by the rise in duty, which produced different prices for salt on 
the sea when the rise took effect and for the stocks that were shipped later. 

The action of the Salt Syndicate in Cheshire, too, had its effect on prices, 
aided by a slight rise in freights. But, on the other hand, Northern Indian salt, 
both lake and rock, found its way further than usual into Bihar, so the consump¬ 
tion showed no reduction. In Madras, prices rose a little, not only in sympathy 
with the duty, but owing, in some degree, to a combination of the monopolists 
and dealers, who took advantage of a change of system to operate. The upward 
tendency, however, which accompanies the growth of population, re-asserted 
itsdlf in a year, with fair uniformity. The table, it must be understood, does not 
show the territorial consumption in Bombay and Bengal, since the former now 
supplies salt to most parts of the Central Provinces, and, ms just mentioned. 

Panjab and Rajputana salt is consumed throughout the upper and middle 
portions of the Ganges Valley. Orissa, again, is under the administration of 
the Madras Government, so far as its salt-pans are coiioerued. On the whole, 
therefore, a very considerable proportion of the salt that pays duty in one part 
of India is consumed at a longdistance from the place of manufacture. 

Amongst other features of the Return under discussion, the following may 
^be specially noticed-First, the growth of the .Matiras operations, ilue, in some 
degree, to administrative improvement; then the spread of the i-=»sni's of the 
large-crystalled article known as “ baragara ” from the Bombay works on thef 
Rann of Cutch. The trade in the sea-salt of the same coast manifested a 
lively growth, and extends along the Malabar coast. In Upper India tlic main 
features have been the decline in the production, of salt from the brine-wells 
of Sultanpur and Rajputana, and the rapid spread of the traffic in the rock 
salt from the principal mines. Finally, the comparatively low rate of 
increase in the issues of salt in Bengal remain to be noticed. Here the 
supply is almost entirely from foreign countries, and only a few tons are 
0 . 9 . L L issued 
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issued under the Excise regulations from the place of manufacture. The 
market fluctuations in the case of the former have been capricious at 

various {imes during the 
decade, and the year's 
transactions here indi¬ 
cate even less than usual 
the annual consumption. 
The marginal table gives 
some of the principal 
features of the trade in 
foreign salt, which, it 
may be observed, is prac¬ 
tically confined to Bengal 
and Burma. Intheearlier 
portion of the period 
with which we are now 
concerned Cheshire lield 
the market, with 87 per 
cent, of the imports of 
this commodity, but by 
1889-90 its share was 
no more than three- 
quarters, whilst two years later Lii'erpool accounted for 61 per cent, only, and 
Hamburg and Aden were rapidly gaining ground. It is stated that the (;rushed 
salt of the two last-named ports is growing in popular favour as the advantage 
of its use is getting understood, 'riiiis the importation of the German article 
has increased five-fold in the last five years, whilst that of Cheshire salt has 
receded by fully .30 per cent, in the same time. 

It does not appear that the relative consumption of foreign salt shows more 
than a slight tendency to fall off, since in 1881- 92 the proportion imported to the 
whole was 32'83 per cent., and at the end of the decade, 27 * 6 /. The Excise 
figures testify in the same direction, as the proportion of the amount paid as 
import duty to the total gross revenue, fell from .32-4 to 29 .3 per cent. So far 
as Bengal is concerned, there .appears to be a slowly growing taste for the inland 
product wherever the latter can be brought to market .at a rate not above 
that of the imported article. In Burma, such a tendency in favour of local 
salt is not yet established, and imports predominate to a more marked degree 
than in the upper portions of Bengal, where there is effective competiiion 
between it and rock and Sambhar lake salt. 

In concluding this portion of the chapter, it is worth 
while to add a few lines as to the piice of salt. To begin 
with that, from Cheshire, the competition of Germany and 
Aden seem to have brought the rates down to the extent 
shown in the margin, .nnd there is a difference of some *33 
per cent, between the prices of 1888-89 and those of 
1891-92. The table on the next page is extracted from 
the elaborate series published by the Government of India 
every year. In these, the initial, or base^ figure is the 
average price of the five years 187 1-75. 


Imported Salt. 


Year. 

Uiipcce per 
100 MatiudH. 

J881'88 • 


61'0 til 

flO'4 

1883 -I14 • - 


56-3 .. 

tt3*3 

lH8*-8« - 


65 9 


J887-88 - 


73-6 ^ 

hO-H 

1888 89 ' 


HH*3 

102*6 

1889 V 


89-8 

08*2 

18»(»^91 • 


71-S 

81*2 

]8»1-4»8 - 


67 5 „ 

69*0 

Jttlv, 1893 


6S-6 

68*2 


Vnluo lif SaH ImporUxl into Inditt. 


Cliluf Impcirllug 
Cunutrie*. 

1881-83. 

1883>li4. 

1686-80. 

1887-88. 

j 

1 1869-00. 

! 

1891-92 


lU. 

Hx. 

Ax. 

Ux, 

1 llx. 

n.v. 

Uuited Kingdom - 

496,289 

500,280 

196,818 

669.010 

671.073 

383,207 

Ctorniftny 

14,216 

19,086 

17,286 

44,459 

112,138 

179,600 

Aden .... 

- 

- 

- 

20,415 

46,387 

45,733 

Aittbia .... 

24,088 

21,182 

22,185 

6G.96!l 

80,175 

12,851 

I'ersla .... 

4,448 

4,065 j 

3,804 

' 3,907 

1 10,968 1 

1 

2,925 

Total Impobts - 1 

1 

1 

689,067 

! 

823,011 1 

i 

60C,«)4K ; 

i 

; 706.521 

i 

! 894,582 1 

i_ ^ 

627,953 

1 

IVn^Oife vf Import* on j 
Total SiMlt It,- 

32*4t 

r' ■ 1 

2S-4U 1 

28*70 

28*40 

2906 

29*32 

Ponviitoge of ImporiH 







from TJlilted Kliigduiii 

87*03 

81*20 

83*69 

MIO 

75*02 j 

I 

61*02 
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Balt. 


Quimuubmniai. Average Retail Prices of Salt. 


(rkM*«^ 1871 - 7 «s 100.) 


TRACT. 



1H61-65. 

1804-70. 

1871-74. 

1878-8fb 


188«-80. 

Single Years 




1H91. 

1803. 

Burma: 

Pegu (littoral) 



103 

lie 

100 

108 

Lt)0 

135 

156 

147 

Pegu, Inland • • 

• 

■ 

80 

78 

- 

111 

114 

U7 

171 

168 

Tenanoiim 

• 

. 

7* 

88 

- 

111 

145 

167 

273 

313 

Anam Valtef • • 

- 

• 

97 

104 

- 

98 

73 

76 

79 

78 

Bengal: 











Central Bengal • 

• 

- 

08 

!()<> 


03 

71 

76 

80 

70 

Ortiea . ■ • • 

- 

• 

01 

103 

- 

87 

74 

83 

86 

S3 

North Bihar • • 

• 

- 

94 

oc 

- 

03 

49 

70 

71 

70 

North-Wefft Provinces s 











North - WcMt Provlnoes, 

107 

107 

— 

89 

74 

70 

78 

75 

Eastern. 











North - West Provinces, 

133 

130 


83 

80 

79 

83 

83 

Western. 











Oudh, Southern • 

- 

• 

110 

119 


HH 

74 

1 

69 

71 

71 

Panjali : 







1 

1 




Panjah, Central • 


* 

08 

104 

- 

88 

1 

3* 

71 

78 

77 

Punjab, North* Western 



88 

104 

- i 

114 

lUO 

107 

110 

113 

Bombay: 











tinjarath 


• 

88 

100 

— 

113 

125 

13U 

139 

140 

Konkam • 


- 

80 

101 

- 

137 

138 

134 

140 . 

136 

Deccan - - . 


- 

! ” 

05 

- 

118 

117 

119 

118 

13(1 

Central Provinces : 

Kastprn - 



*. 

; 80 

190 

■ 

89 

76 

75 

I 

1 " 

73 

Westi'fii - 


• 

100 

130 

- 

84 

76 

81 

\ 86 

85 

Mailnis: 

Malabar • 



81 

03 

__ 

127 

117 

117 

1 

I 

1 134 

127 

North C»'ntml - 


- 

U>4 

133 

- 

119 

117 

134 

! 

141 

South ('riitral • 


" 

83 ■ 

I 

101 

— 

110 

103 

111 

i 

117 


Generally speaking;, prices have risen notably where salt is produced, and 
fallen where it is imported, except, of course, in Lower Burma, and also, it 
appears, in the Deccan, both under the Madras and the Bombay adminis* 
trations. 


G.— Assessed Taxes. 

The history of assessed taxation in India is nut a long one. In the days AssessED Taxii. 
preceding the British occupation it appears to have been customary to impose 
a tax rn trades in towns, if not in the rural tracts; but professions, such as they 
vyere in those dR}r8, seem for the roost part to have escaped taxation. From 
"Vhat has been said in connection with the general finances of the country, it 
will have been gathered that the bulk of the population lived then, as now, and* 
to even a greater extent, on the soil, which was taxed separately. In the 
villages, the petty traders that are alone called into existence by the simple needs 
of the cultivating classes, no doubt had to bear their share of the communal 
burdens in some form or other, but the artisan was a part of the community 
itself and paid for his services, as a rule, by a share of the village lands. 

As to professions, all the greater and more honourable were ii^onopolised by the 
literate, that is, generally speaking, the priestly, class, which was by tradition 
exempted from tincation. 
o.j». 


1 . 1 . 2 


Some 
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Some of the raxes above mentioned on trades and handicrafts were continued 
by the British administration for many years, especially in Madras and the 
, Central Provinces. In the latter, indccil, a sort of license tax tims handed down 
survives to the present day, and has been formally recognised in an Act of the 
Gov<Tnor General's Council, passed in 1867. The income tax has had a rather 
chequered career. Originally imposed in 1860-61, its rate and scope were 
repeatedly altered until 1873, when the tax was not continued. In substitution 
thereof a license tax Was extended over India from the North-West Provinces in 
1878 ,imposingtixed fees on iticoinr from trades and handicrafts above a minimum 
amount which at first varied, but was subsequently made uniform at Rx. 50 
per annum. In all cases a maximiini fee was fixed, so that incomes of llx. 1,000 
and those of Rx. 100,000 paid alike. The income tax with which we are now 
concerned was imposed under Act II. of J886, and took effect from the year 
1886-87. The main features of the tax thus established are, first, that the rate of 
impost is higher on incomes of lix. 200 and upwards than upon those below it but 
above Rx. 50, which is the minimum taxabk*, except in the case of military 
officers, who are exempt up to the limit of Hx. 600. In the higher section of 
incomes the rate is “ five pies in the rupee,” which is equivalent to '026» or, to 
put it in a more familiar light, just under 6\d in the £. The lower rate is 
but four pies, or practically the equivalent of 6rf. in the £, But the profits of 
Companies carry the higher rate throughout. Income from public securities is 
exempt in the case of any one who can show that his annual emoluments from 
all sources are not above Rx. .50 and otherwise are liable to one of the two rates 
above mentioned. As to salaries above the minimum taxable, they are charged 
at the two rates respectively at the time of payment Other sources of income 
are taxed in groups at. fixed rates each, as was done in the case of the license 
tax up to Rx. 200, after which the five-pie rules conies into operation. There 
are necessarily special cases of exemption, but the only general one is that 
of agriculturists, who are the subject of a special definition in the Act. 

As regards the adu.inistration of this branch of the revenue, it may be 
observed that any form of direct taxation in India, except that of assessment 
on the arable land, is obnoxious to objections of some sort or other. In the 
first ])lace, the means of accurate assessment in the majority of cases outside 
the Presidency towns are not to be found, and the. alternative, which is known 
as “’the best means availabh*,” is not entirely saiisfactorv to either assessor or 
the other party to the transaction. The sentiment of the inviolable privacy of 
one's affairs lias been handed down from the days when to be a well-to-do 
citizen was equivalent to being marked down as the quarry of the local State 
official, and in numbers of ca.ses amongst the trading classes in many parts of 
India the system of book-keeping adopted bears direct reference to the pre¬ 
clusion of the information from the cognisance of any but the trader himself 
and those whom he has had to initiate into the mysteries of his accounts. The 
professional classes have not only the resentment of being subjected to taxation 
at all, but, as so many of them live on salaries either iroin the State or private 
employers, their chance of escape is, under the present Act, seriously 
diminished, and, as the local press is largely in their hands, more is heard 
agaisst the tax than would be the case if only the trader and artisan were made 
to contribute. There is also this to be said, tliat there is the probability, if 
no niorc, of an unequal distribution of the burden, operating against those 
who, like the £)uropean merchants and bankers and the Native firms who do 
most of their business with them,keep regular accounts, and in favour of the' 
assessee, possibl^» equally liable, who throws the duty of estimating his income 
entirely upon the assessing officer, the latter being naturally averse from fixing 
what he thinks may be an excessive tax on the mere chance that the revising 
officer may on objection be successful in getting by this means some definite^ 
statement to go on. The details given below will serve to show that whatever 
the demerits of the tax in other respects, the provisions relating to revision, at 
all events, are understood and appreciated by the classes who are affected by 
them. 

In considering the operation of the income tax it must be borne in mind that 
we are dealing, first of all, with a population almost purely agricultural, 
amongst whom the land is subdivided, for the most part, into peasant-holdings, 
and, secondly, that this great majority is exempted from the tax in question. 

Secondly 
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Secondly, that the urban element amounts to little more than 9 J per cent, of the Assfasso TA.Ma. 

whole, that most of the towns are little better than local markets and that 

industrial centres are few and scattered. It is worth while, again, not to drop 

out of sight the fact that under the social system by which popular sentiment 

I? guided throughout the bulk of the masses, the artisan has alwa\s been placed 

at a discount by the leaders of social opinion, on the one hand, and that the 

trader; on the other, has gained his footing in the villagi* life of India against 

the traditions of the agriculturist, and mainly through the operation of the 

general protection afforded to all alike under the shitdd of British rule. It. is 

not surprising, therefore, to find that a non-agricultural imimst brings in but 

little to the public treasury from anywhere outr^ide the walls of the larger towns, 

or that the seats of foreign trade sliould bear so remarkably higli a projjortion 

to the total yield, compared to that borne by their pujnilation, to that of the 

rest of the country. 

To ccmo to the statistical results of the assessed ttixes, we may omit furtlter 
reference to the license tax that gttve place ttt the income tax six )ears a ;o. 

The following table, accordingly, tleals with the latter ami with the small impost 
confined to the Central iTovinces, which is, in fact, a license tax on a rotricted 
scale. 


H B D. 

1886-«7. 

1887-88. 

1888'80. 

1880-90. 

1H9U-91. 

' 

1891-02. 

I. Income Tax : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

U.\. 

i 

j Itx. 

Ux. 

Hx. 

Ordinary collcctioiiri - - - - 



1 

; 1,154,227 

1,173.040 

1,204,840 

JJediitjjlinnK from civil nalarleK and 

XieiiaioiiM. 

i 


1 

• 

i 197,575 

201,312 

211,798 

Deductiuna from military and public 
works oalaries. 

1 

! • 


1 

1 115,125 

1 

1 

110,841 

117,270 

DedurtionH from intorost on ])ui)lir 
iiecitrilu'6. 

i 

i 

|l,:l54.73fi 

1,431,430 

i 

1,520,940 

j 85.152 

1 

89,5ttl 

83,151 

Uccoveries from surplus profitM of 
ruilwnys. 

j 


1 

21.806 

1.5.301 

21.439 

Penaltifs 


1 

j 

1 4,886 

3,045 1 

1 4,731 

1 

Other items 

i 


1 

! 

i 

i 8,713* 

1 

9,051* 

1,586 

LI. Tandlirl (license tax) • - . . 

1 


i 

7,980 

7.055 

i 

1 7,091 

Totat. - - - I 

1 

l,:io4,7.% 

1,431,438 

1,520,940 

1,695,274 

1,017,306 

1 1.6.V2,829 

Deduct refunds.! 

! 

27,0(17 

IS),049 

1 

16,298 

13,554 

10,506 1 

: 14,726 

Total Net Rkceipts - - - 1 

1 1,327,608 

1.411,487 

1.504,042 

1,581,720 

1,000,890 j 1,638,097 

Cliarges - . - - - 

50,168 

. 

28,079 

[ 27,128 

27,681 

29,246 

89,577 

1 

Total Net Revenue - . < i 

1 1,277,510 

1,382,808 

1.477,514 

1,554,030 

1,588,150 

1,608,520 


* Including Upper Burma receipt*. 


In the Budget statement following the introduction of the Act of 1886 it 
Vas estimated that tlio results of the changes, of which mention has been made 
above, would be to add some Rx. 73 .'i ,()00 to the public resources, 'fhe actuals* 
however, have been continuously better than that estimate. The cost of 
assessment and collection has been insignificant since the first year, and is now 
almost confined to Bombay city and Bengal, both of which have not the 
advantage of local revenue establishments such as can be utilised, once the 
assessment is made, for ministerial purposes. 

The^ general result, it may now be noted, is an increase in the actual 
collections amounting to 22 per cent., wiiich is due, in the main, to the 

!• L 3 expansion 
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Absesscd Taxbi. 


ex|>ansion of the items coming under the head of India (General)," such as 
profits of railwuys and interest ou securities, and to the extension of the tax to 
the towns of Burma. The following table will show the share of the various 
provinces in the whole sum. 


Gexeral Table of Assessed Taxes by Provinces. 


rJtDVIKtm. 


1087-B8. 

18dK-8k. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-09. 

Peroon 

To 

t^O OB 

Peroentago 
of liioraaM 

orer 

1886-97. 

1886-87. 

1891-99. 


)ix. 

llx. 

Mx. 

llx. 

Rx. 

Rr. 




Kadmi. 

154,345 

168,140 

169,107 

183,416 

189,718 

190,944 

11-4 

11-5 

91*7 

Bombay . 

31(1,419 

351,515 

353,708 

364,496 

360,867 

369,647 

93*4 

99*4 

KTB 

Bougol. 

364,457 

383,515 

400,763 

486.537 

433,088 

437,310 

36*8 

26*6 

2(Ml 

Morth‘Woat ProTiners 

2i9,m 

818,838 

288,561 

886,(^58 ; 

899,869 

927,791 

10-4 

13*6 

9*5 

Paujib. 

119,377 

110,488 

117.303 

124.374 

139,437 

133,189 

8*3 

8*1 

18*0 

Contnl ProTinooE* , . - . 

40,340 

40,844 

42,749 

47,020 

46,858 

45,600 

3*0 

1-r 

19*7 

Amam . 

20,505 

33,(KM 

98,399 

93,978 

98,438 

93,023 

1*4 

1*4 

* 12* 

Burma. 

16 

39 

51,680 

01,620 

65,8H0 

73,309 


4*4 

- 

India (General). 

124,103 

135,064 

1 

140,610 

1*38,844 

143,249 

151,900 

9-2 

9*8 

99*3 

Total - - - 

1,314,735 

1,431,4.18 

1.590,940 

1,586,974 

1,017,886 

1,652,823 

lOU’O 

liWO 

23-0 


* In the Central Proviocee the tloense (Pruiilliri) tax Is also in force, and is included in this statement. 


Omitting Burma, Madras shows the greatest proportional increase, but the 
actual amount collected there is li-ss than half that derived from Bombay and 
Bengal. It also appears that this Presidency, like Bengal, Assam, and the 
Panjab, has kept its place in the serial order, whilst Bombay has lost a little 
and the North-West Provinces a good deal, by the inclusion of Burma and the 
quicker growth of the revenue from the tnx in other parts of India. Before 
proceeding to a further branch of the subject, it is advisable to interpolate a 
few lines regarding the position of the two chief Presidency towns, Bombay and 
Calcutta, in reference to the tax. This point can be put very briefly by the use 
of proportional figures. These two towns, that is to say, contain 0*7 per cent, 
of the population liable to the income tax, but. 11 per cent, of the persons 
assessed to it, and pay, between them, no less than per cent, of the whole 
tax. Thus, wliile in every 10,000 of the general population in question, 18 
are assessed, in, these two towns that number rises to 298. Each person 
assessed, moreover, outside the above limits^ pays, on an average, an income 
tax of 29 ru|K!es, but within them he would be subject to an incidence of 
80‘33 rupees. Distinctions like these run through the whole series of thc^ 
^tati.stic8 with which we are now dealing, so in the following tables it has been 
thought advisable to give, in most cases, the Provinces in question without, as 
well as with, their respective capitals. 

The next point to be noted is the number of persons that pay the tax, which 
may be roughly put down as about 403,000 every year. On first starting, in 
1886-87, the number was a little over 397,000. This is the number, according 
to the returns, o^ incomes amounting to more than Rx. SO per annum from 
other sources than agriculture, in a population of some 214 millions. The 

following 
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following table gives the proportional figures bearing on this point for each of asskssid taxks. 
the chief Provinces. * 




Iluiubcr uf 
AuiCMiucnlR iK>r 

Incidence per 
hviul ol 
Pi>iuilutiuii. 

1 

Inciilvni’o 1 

p.r ; 

A-tSL-WlllIl-Ilt. ! 

, 1 


ClatiMMof TucoincsaMOMcd in 1891 92. 


• rUOVIXCK. 


10,0U0 of 
Popnlatidu. 

1, SlUArtc^ and pi*i).«iouu). 

11. Profltaof 
Companies. 

a a 

1^1 

III 

C 

c-S 5 




lKOl-02. 

lK8»l-87. 

IK91-02. 

lHHO-87. 

... . 

i 

18!) 1-02. 1 

i 

I 

stuto. ! 

! 

OtluTS. • 

ToUil. 


llodru . . . , 


16 

16 

RiipceH. 

■046 

KliliifV. 

•053 

21»'ll3 

- I-- 

iiiipt-fft. i 

1 17-1 

i 

»-3 1 

26-7 

•i-.5 

4-a 

«€-8 

Bomoajr .... 


42 

43 

•170 

•luo 

30-7H 

13'71 

8-6 

10-9 

19-6 

11*9 

C-7 

'ei-o 

Ditto without city • 



a: 

’104 

’104 

29‘15 

30-»7 


- 

2V5 

1’5 

11’Ot 

66 0 

0(inipr«l . . . - 


15 

15 

•1)62 


36-52 

37-36 

11-1 


23-0 

7-2 

1-3 

68-ri 

Iltttu without Calcutta • 


1.? 


■031 

■035 

2519 

26’3S 

- 

- 

26’1 

0-9 

0*6 

72’4 

North'Woat rruvincm • 

’ 

K 

ID 

-ots 

•(I4H 

2B-4H 

39‘G] 

126 

4-6 

17-2 

8-3 

1-7 

77-n 

Faiijab . - - . 

. 1 

r.4 

22 

•056 

•064 

25-28 

25-81 

I.V.8 

4-4 

20-2 

1-4 

I'O 

77-4 

Oeiitml Pryviuccs ■ 


* 

i U' 

1 

•039 

•042 

• 

33-75 

10-8 

2-0 

21-8 

6-0 

0*4 

7*2 8 

Amani .... 


12 

1 18 

•030 

•042 

29-fl7 

30-24 

170 

sr-3 

54-2 

0-3 

0-i 

45-4 

Burma . - - . 



! 

i 

;_ 



30-27 

80-5 

141 

44-6 

10-3 

1-2 

•13-9 

Total - - 


1 

i iBt 

1 -067 

i 

•075 

1 83-32 

1 

i 

34*71 

13-1 

1 9-8 

j -Ji-O 

1 

«-7 

30 

67-4 

1 

1 


* lU-i iini ti >t avni'Hlilo. t OinlUing thr- fVntml Trovlncpa, th® Avomgc ia 19. 

I in Domisiy the Mouritu iru ilctUl titn kK'Tiil:.',, uhil»it in C'alcutM ihn nppCHr ibohtly in the ilclurn uf the Guvi'nirnont of liiilia, which ia here ezolnded. 


From the first columns it will be seen that there has been little substantial 
difterenee in the distribution since tlie trial assessments of l88fi-87. The 
return for that year in the Central Provinces was not available for incorporation, 
but it appears that the low average in that tract in 1891-92 is to some extent 
due to the concurrent imposirion of the pandhari or licence tax, above men¬ 
tioned. I’he next section of the table shows that, except in the Panjab, the 
increased incidence per head is practically restricted to the two chief PresMency 
towns. This incidence, it should be mentioned, is biised, in the case of 188(>-87, 
on the mean population between 1881 and the last census, in order that the 
great increase that occurred in some provinces may not be deprived of its due 
weight in determining the average. In Madras, where the rise was nearly the 
same as that in the Panjab, the original assessment wds, no doubt, too light. 
The difference between Bombay, even subtracting the figures for the capital, 
and the rest of the provinces, is very clearly denoted in the table. Double the 
number, pioportionately to the population, are here assessed than is brought 
into the net in Madras and the North-West Provinces, and more than double 
that in Bengal, even with Calcutta thrown in. At tin* same time, the assess¬ 
ment per head of those on whom it falls is almost the same as that in Madras, 
Burma, and the North-West Provinces, and not much above that in Bengal and 
the Panjab. Taking the whole amount, omitting that levied in Bombay and 
Calcutta, the incidence per assessee outside those towns is about 29 rupees. In 
the above computations the assessment for the current year is taken into con¬ 
sideration, and the arrears of former years, with tlie small amounts levied as 
penalty and so on, are disregarded. In respect to the two chief cities, it appears 
that Calcutta, though it now yields a smaller revenue than Bombay, has had a 
much steadier assessment; since in 1886-87 the incidence was 82 rupees, and 
six years later 85 rupees, whereas in the western capital the corresponding 
-crates were 68 and 74 rupees respectively. The proportion of higher incomes 
is thus larger on the Hughli. i 

To return to the table under consideration, the last section is occupied by 
the proportions borne to the total amount colh cted by that from the four 
different classes of incomes. It appears that over one-fifth is levied on salaries 
and pensions, and in the return for 1886-879 in which this point was specially 
noted, it was shown that 7^ per cent, of the salaried assessees were in receipt 
of their incomes from the State, with an average incidence of only one-sixth 
that of tlie rest, indicating, apparently, the more efficient sweep of the Govern¬ 
ment net over its own employes. In tho present return, which deals with the 
0.9. L L 4 year 
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year 1891^92, the proportion of the contributions of State-paid asseasecs is 
lower than the general mean in Bengal. Bombay, and the North-West Provinces 
only, and much above that rate in the Central Provinces and Burma. In Assam 
the pro]K)rtion of private employes is abnormally high, owing to the special 
character of^ the colonisation of the valley. The next class, that of profits of 
Companies, is prominent in Bengal, Burma, and Bombay only, and, of course, 
in the capitals alone, since many, if not must, of the larger concerns in the 
interior have their head office in those towns. As regards the interest on 
securities, the only remark necessary is that the ditference between 
Bombay and Bengal in this respect is due apparently to the inclusion of the 
tax in the latter under the head of “ India (General),” as the Government of 
India deals with the transactions at the Presidency, whemas, on the west coast, 
the duty is performed by the local Accountant-General. We then come to the 
last column, and it is here that we find the great body of assessees other than 
Government servants. The general average, it may be noticed, is pulled down by 
the preponderance of the Companies in Bombay, and those of salaries, Sus., in 
Madras, irrespective of the abnormal prevalence of salaries in the otherwise 
small contributions of Assam and Burma. The component parts of this class 
are, obviously, too numerous to be treated of in this review, and, after the 
first few 3’cars of the levy of the tax detailed statements were discontinued. 
From the earlier ones we learn that the chief contributory income is that 
derived from lending money, to which is credited more than a third of the 
assessments in Bombay, the North-West Provinces and the Panjab, and about a 
quarter in Ben^ and Madras. 

The last point that need be here dealt with is the distribution of the 
asscssees and of the classes of income in connection with the amount, not the 
source. The following table gives a fair general remmi of these two facts. 
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The proportion of incomes under Rx. 200 is,' on the average, 8^, and nowhere 
falls below 81} per cent. It is highest in rural Bengal and the Panjab, anc^. 
Jowest in Assam and Burma, where the operation of the tax is, in both cases, 
peculiar. We find that, except in the Panjab, the incomes of Rx. 200 and over 
everywhere pay more than half the amount levied, and in Bombay and Bengal, 
including the capitals, the ratio rises to two-thirds. Another feature that is 
very prominent in these figures is the remarkable predominence of the number 
of persons assessed on the minimum income liable to taxation, namely, Rx. 50 
to Rx. 75. The general average amongst the population taxed, taken as a 
whole, is a fractidh below one-half. The proportion rises, however, in Bengal 
to 57 per cent., and falls in Burma to 43. The case of the* Centrd Provinces is 
a special one, owing to the competition of the local license fee. It is in connec¬ 
tion 
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tion with this class t)iatthe operation of the impost requires to be most strictly 
watched, since the ttmdency too often* to recruit the sub-divisional list by the 
inclusion of uon-agricultural incomes the amount of which is, from the nature 
of the occupation as carried on in India, insusceptible of proof, whilst as years 
pass by, the lowest grade is apt to be also reinforced by accretion from above, 
where luck on revision has resulted in a reduction of the original .demand. In 
fact the assessing officer arrives at the conclusion that tlie leading members of 
certain sections of ihe village community are, or ought to be, liable to the tax, 
but- is uncertain as to the class in which he should place ilieir income. In some 
cases under the License Act which gave place to that under discussion, experi¬ 
ence showed a tendency for the lowest class to gradually rise in higher propor¬ 
tion than the rest of the list, and the results of revision, in the present iustrince, 
indicate that the amount is more often reduced than the ntnnher of assessees. 

If we deduce roughly from the figures on which this table is based tlienmount 
of income taxed, the result will be somewhere about Rx. millions, a sum 
that seems very small in comparison with the 41.5 millions, or so, taxed in 
England and Wales on the corresponding system. Still, we arc here <lealing 
with but a fraction of the people, and that fraction has taken but within 
compatatively recent times to lucrative trade on the large scale that has for 
generations been open to Europe. 

Finally, there is the important question of revision of the assessments. It 
appears from the returns that the provisions of the Act in reference to this 
safeguard are well understood, and advantage is taken of them in a great 
number of cases. The results are shown in the two last columns of the table, 
and may be stated to amount to a reduction of the tax first imposed to the 
proportion of 5 per cent., or, as above noticed, in a slightly higher ratio than 
that of the persons exempted on revision. Except in Burma, the results are 
singujarly uniform. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AGRICULTURE AND METEOROLOGY. 

^ It is superfluous^ after all that has been written in the preceding chapters, to 
dilate upon the place occupied by the two subjects with which this review has 
now to deal, in a country that looks mainly to cultivation and pasture for its 
sustenance. It is equally out of place to attempt to enter into the details of 
the many and important questions involved in so wide, a field of observation. 
The first point, accordingly, that will come under notice is the attitude of the 
State in India towards • agriculture. A very general description of the chief 
features of cultivation will follow, and the subject must close with a short 
abstract of the work of the meteorological observers, the results of which are 
so intimately connected with the first topic. 

Soon after the famine in Orissa, in 186f), tlie attention of the Government of 
India was drawn to the necessity of placing the local information about the 
condition and prospects of agriculture in diffiTent parts of the country on a 
footing where it would be of general utility, and also of taking some steps to 
investigate, and, where possible, to improve, the methods and scope of cultiva¬ 
tion that prevailed amongst the masses of the peasantrJ^ The matter was 
dropped, however, for a time, but revived a few years later, when the English 
cotton manufacturers directed the attention of the home authorities to the opening 
for Indian produce, if only the qualjty were somewhat improved. The result was 
the establishment of a new branch of the Secretariat of rhe Government of India 
in 1871, fo be in charge of the Revenue, Agricultural, ami Commercial business. 
After eight years the experiment was withdrawn, partly owing to financial pres¬ 
sure, and partly, no doubt, because the original scheme had not been thoroughly 
extended over the different provinces. The recommendations of the Famine 
Commission of 1880, however, placed the matter in a different light, and in 
1881.the Department was resuscitated, and arrangements gradually introduced 
for providing the complement in each province of the assistance required in order 
to carry out the policy for the furtherance of which the central directing agency 
had been re-established. The objects of the new departure, broadly stated, 
are:— 


Flnt, to ascertain more syAtematically and completely, and to render more generally available, 
stiitintiCH of importiint agricultural and economic taels, in order that the Government and its otSeers 
may be always iu pusaeiiaioii of an adequate knowledge of the actual condition of the country, its 
popnlatiuii, and its reaources. 

Secondly, to pay attention to the general improvement of Indian agriculture, with the viewgof 
iAcreasing the food supply and general resources of the people. 

Thirdly, to effect the l»Gtter and more prompt organisation of famine relief, whenever the actaal 
approach'of famine may be indicated by the statistical infoitnation fjoentioned in the first paragraph 
above. 

In fine, agricultural inquiry, agricultural improvement, and famine relief. 

In accordance with the original proposals, Departments of Agriculture were 
ebtablished in all the provinces, according to tlie local system of administration, 
some-being entrusted with more, some with less, multifarious duties, hut all 
tending in the same direction. In most of the provinces of India there is 
already available an agency which, when properly trained, is invaluable as 
regards the collection of agricultural statistics, namely, }he village accountant, 
an institution of very long standing, but of uncertain quality. One of the main' 
duties of tile local Department, therefore, was to get the best work possible out, 
of this class, not only in reference to the more or less routine information that 
bad been hitherto customarj^ but, by training, inspection, and other methods, 
to extend its sphere of usentlness, until, ultimately, the results of its work 
could be relied on aa the foundation.of the whole of the revenue and agricul¬ 
tural statistics of tht^countcy. To effect this, the ^vinci^ IMreotor of Agricul¬ 
ture became also the Director of Land Records. The object -kimed, at ba^ ho 

dbubt^ 
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doubt, been to a great extent attained, though, as is always the case in a 
country $0 diverse in its conditions and systems of administration as is India, 
the improvement in efficiency of the subordinate*establishments has not pro¬ 
ceeded altogether at uniform rates. On the information thus obtained, to^ 
resume the course of the general description, the province is subjected to 
minute analysis, so that its component tracts can be distributed according to 
agricultural capabilities; that is, the capacity for resisting th^^ efleets of bad 
seasons. It may be borne in mind, in connection with this point, that in India 
it is generally the deficiency, not, as in England, the excess, of moisture that the 
ffirmer has to combat, so that the inquiry has to enter into questions of irriga¬ 
tion rather than of drainage, though in parts of the country the latter has also 
to be considered. This analysis has been described as the pivot of tlie whole 
scheme,*’ as so mar»y factors enter into it beyond the merely physical charic- 
teristic just mentioned. The difiiculties involved are well set forth in the Orders 
of the Government of India on the organisation of the new Department in 1881. 
It is needless to remark that the allocation of the various tracts under their 
respective heads, as above-mentioned, is not based on the local statistics alone, 
but*the Director of Agriculture has to avail himself of much other information, 
such Hs the appraisement of the outturn of the chief crops grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which is usually effected by a number of experiments on individual 
.estates by independent investigators, helped by tiie results obtained at the 
Government experimental farms, and by other means. Current use is made 
annually of the information collected from the village returns and through the 
local inspectors, in framing forecasts of the area and proba^ble outturn of the 
crops in which the commerciiil community is most interested, such as cotton, 
wheat, and the like. Under the auspices, again, of the Agricultural Depart* 
ment, a Dictionarv of the economic products of India was prepared during the 
decade by Dr. G. Watt, c.i.e., a work which has materially added to our know¬ 
ledge of the great natural resources of the country. Another special feature in 
the arrangements of 1881 is, that the Secretary is not obliged, like his col¬ 
leagues, to be continuously at the head-quarters of tiie Government of India, 
but, in his capacity'of, as it were, the Inspector General of the Agricultural 
Departments of the provinces, he is allowed to travel for some months e\ ery year. 
By this means, as well as by i'reqiient conferences held at convenient times and 
places under his presidt ney, many matters of detail are settled, after more 
consideration and fuller knowledge of local circumstances 4;han would be the 
case were the whole business of so varied a nature as that which comes under 
the general title of Revenue and Agriculture relegated to correspondence. 

Passing by, for the present, the second head of the work of the reorganised 
Agricultural Departments, namely, the improvement of Indian agriculture, we 
come to the work done in connection With famine administration. Happily, 
with the exception of the last year of the decade now in question, the country 
has enjoyed an unusual and fortunate immunity from actual or, relatively 
sneaking, widespread distress. But, from the experience of past years, there 
was no reason to anticipate a succession of so many average seasons without a 
lailure of* rain th&t might have results in certain tracts not far removed from, 
famine. The recommendations of the Famine Commission Of 1880 were 
therefore early taken into consideration. The firet step was the preparation of 
what is known as the Local Famine Code. This, which deals with the 
administration of famine relief in all its branches, includes provision fur the 
agricultural cattle. A provisional form or skeleton was framed at a conference 
to serve as a standard for the provincial codes, and the latter, after being locally 
discussed, were sent up to the Government of India for sanction. In the light 
of the experience gained in one or two tracts, where State relief has been given 
^during the last seven or eight years or so, these codes have been subjected to 
modification in a few points oi detail since they were first framed, and when 
brought:into operation, during the year 1891*92, which was an unfortunate one 
in the South Deccan, their provisions stood the test well. They provide, it 
may be stated, for the regular supply of such information as will indicate the 
first approach of scarcity, and the prompt submissipn of supplementary 
information, or the appearance of actual want. So far, the local agriculture 
authorities are m charge of the matter, but, on the commencement of actual 
relief, the executi ve duties fall to the District officers. In regard to the relief of 
o.y.‘ MM2 distresa 
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distress of this sort, lists of works of the character best suited to the purpose are 
kept in readiness, and, whilst the district officer is in general chaige of the 
operations, the larger works are placed under professional agency, uiere are 
special rules, which need not be* here cited, referring to the task, the wage, and 
the grouping of the able-bodied by families, caste, and so on, the regulation of 
supplies of food, of markets, sanitary arrangements, and medical inspection and 
advice. Gratuitous relief occupies another portion of the code. On this point 
c there was, us might be supposed, some differences of opinion, but, in the main, 

the rule is, that relief may be given by villages, under strict systems of inspection 
and supervision, or abuses are sure to creep in. The whole of the distiict liable 
. to famine is parcelled out beforehand into circles of inspection and relief, when 
' necessary, and in accordance with these territorial units, poorhouses, temporary 
hospitals, and other arrangements are provided. The supply of food in such 
tracts is a matter which however important 14 or 15 years ago, has now adjusted 
itself in the course of the great extension of railways that has taken place 
within tliut period. There arc exceptional localities, no doubt, such as those 
in the hill tracts, where s])ecial facilities for private importers may have to be 
provided by the Government, but, as a rule, the harvest of one part oi'*the 
country can now he transported to any other part where thft local onttiim 
happens to be iiiSAifiicient, so that not only are famine prices seldom or ever 
heard of for more than a week or so, but the producer lias always a market for. 
the surplus of a bumper crop, which, in the pre-railway days, he was obliged to 
leave to rot ori the ground or to spoil or be eaten by insects in subterranean 
store pits. The mpteorological data at present available justify the inference 
that, speaking roughly, the same climatic influence in any one year affects, 
perhaps, two-thirds of the country and no morc^ whilst the remaining third is 
affected in the opposite direction. Thus, even if a bad current passed over a 
considerable portion of India, there would still be, at least a third part of the 
whole of the cultivated area that would probably be enjoying exceptional plenty. 
Another topic that may be well taken in connecthm with the administration of 
a faitiine is the relaxation of the State demand on the land, a measure which 
has been already briefly mentioned in a former chapter. Prom a statement 
incorporated in a Note issued by the Government of India on this subject it 
appears that during the last 10 years the annual average amount of land 
revenue suspended was Ilx. 45,8G0, and of that remitted, Kx. 190,630. The 
latter sum, however, includes Ilx. 110,000 remitted in the Madras Presidency, 
where the system is diflerent from that elsewhere. The same may be said of 
the Rx. 16,700 similarly set down against Sindh. But there has been, no doubt, 
in the north of India, where this sort of relief was most required, a considerable 
relaxation of the former rules. On the whole, what with the improved staff of 
* village accountants, the provincial centre for the co-ordination of the information 
obtained from them, the supply of plans for local works kept in readiness, and 
the definite programme of procedure laid down by the provincial famine codes, 
the administration in India is now in a very superior position to that it occupied 
* in 1876-^78, when called upon to deal with a calamity of this sort. Moreover, 
the doubling the railway mileage has necessarily relieved the State of most of 
the Imtdcn atid responsibility connected with the actual introduction of food 
into the affected districts, and it is highly improbable that the spec^cle will 
again be visible of whole trains of grain-trucks blocked at various stations all 
up the line, for want of free and regular circulation between the place of 
growth and that of discharge. A bye-result of the extension of railways may 
' as well be here mentioned, as being directly connected with the agricultural 
conditions of the present day, and this is the increased value it has given to 
carts and plough cattle, owing to the constant employment that can be now 
found for both during the dead season of field operations, in plying between the* 
market town and the nearest railway station. The throwing open gratuitously 
of the. grazing grounds that l\ave been placed under the administration of the 
Forest Department in times of distress, too, is a feature of famine administration 
^ worth mentioning, though it appertains more strictly to the subject of the next 
chapter. These grounds have been reserved within comparatirely recent times, 
and are stated to have much iiriproved in the quality and quantity of their 
produce by judicious management. The benefit, therefore, is aU the greater^, 
when, as is sometimes done along the western edge of the Deccani thn 
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cattle of the dry tract are admitted for a few months to the reserved area fri^e 
of charge. 

The system of advancing money from the State Treasury on the security of 
the land which it is intended to improve out of the proceeds of the loan, haS 
made considerable progress within the last few years. Generally speaking, the 
loan isTor well-sinking; but there are tracts in which the work to be under¬ 
taken is just the reverse, and is intended' to keep out water instead of pro- ♦ 
viding it. The returns .show that from Rx. 48,080, iliat were advanced in 
1881-82, the sum had risen to Kx. 206,380 in 1891-92. It may be tioted 
that in many parts of India wells are not needed, whilst in others they are not 
practicable. The tracts where they are I'Oth nel^ossaly and practicable are, 
roughly speaking, the uplands of the Fast and S<*uth Kast Deccan, Northern 
Bengal, the middle of the/North-West Provinces, and the south and cenire of 
the Panjab. In the large ‘‘black soil*’ tract of Western India, and in the 
heavy r<iinf*all of Burma, Lower Bengal, Assam, parts <»f Madras, and the 
Central Provinces, wells are not required, and in the first and last would be 
positively injurious to the cultivation. In the tracts for which statistics of 
well-irrigation are available it appears that in the last six years the area thus 
watered has increased by 16 per cent., and if the tracts where this mode of 
assisting the preset vation of the crop is neither necessary or possible he ex¬ 
cluded, the proportion of tin* rt*mainder thus protected is not far short of 30 per 
cent. It is also the species of small cultivation in which the Indian peasant is 
admitted to excel. 

We finally come to agricultural improvement, the most difficult of all tlie Agricultural 
specified objects for a State Department to undertake. That the agriculturt* of Improvement, 
the country is in need of improvement i^^ beyond question. The arable lan<l is 
a limitod factor in the .case, and the population is every year getting nearer to 
terms of equality with it. At present, in the greater part of the country, 

• there is still a c«»nisiderable area t»f land suited to cultivati«»n tliat is available for 
newcomers, but this is not the ease universally, and in the more thickly 
populated tracts, such as Bihar, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, along 
the souclum coast of Bombay, and in the centre of the submontane tract of 
the Panjab, not all, but nearly all, the land that will stipport human life in the 
present contlitions lias been taken up. As there is either waste land at a not 
unreasonable distance in several of the above cases, and in one at least, the 
means of li\ing by non-agricultural labour, the question is probably appnjacli- 
ing its acute stage in Bihar alone. But everywhere the state of affairs 
generally in the rustic world, and the experience afforded by the returns ^)f the 
last census of what the Indian peasant can do in favourable circumstances in 
the way of re-peopling a tract, and what his compeer in Burma is doing on 
fresh ground, all indicate tlie need of looking, not to extension of cultivation, 
as in the past, so iriuch at to its intension ; that is, to the increase of the 
produce from the area already under the plough, rather than to the increnso of 
that area. With this object in view, investigation with care and [laiieiice 
has obviously to precede experiment. In the salad days of agricultural 
enthusiasm in India it seems to have been thought sufficient if a product or 
method had proved successful under any conditions whatever, and it was 

,promptly transplanted to India, where it met the fate of so many exotics. 

Against this danger the Reporter on economic products is now a prophylactic, 
with the zest added by the study and the record of the results of the experiments . 
of the innovators of tlie preceding g(*iieration. Model farms, under that title, 
at least, have ceased to exist, and experimental institutions have taken their 
place. Specialists have been recently called in to investigate the nature of the 
more prevalent diseases of plants and animals, and a Civil Veterinary Depart- 
m'ei]jt was established within the last six or seven years, for the treatment of 
cattle and stock generally. As regards cultivation itself, it has taken some time 
to find out that a rude or simple process is not necessarily ineffective in obtain¬ 
ing itsTobJect, and as often as not is based on empirical knowledge which is 
only demonstrated to be correct in the course of the failure of the more 
scientific or complex method which it is proposed to substitute for it. The , 
first step in the desired direction, therefore, was, obviously, to discover where 

• improvement was required, and the next, when information on this point is 
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coinpl<‘ie, to introduce improved methods and staples into the present-^tem of 
agriculture. In 1889, accordingly, the Secretary of State deputed Dr. Voetcker, 
the Consuitine Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England, ‘‘to 
advise upon the best coarse to be adopted in order to apply the teachings of 
agricultural chemistry to, and in order to effect improvements in, Indian agei- 
culture.” Dr. Voelcker has since published his very comprehensive and valuable 
Report, and a conference of members of the Agricultural Departmerits or me 
different provinces has'been held to discus his proposals and the best means of 
giving effect to those of which there is the more urgent need. 'ITiis, 
however, is a matter thut refers to a time posterior to that with which.we 
are now dealing. As regards the conclusions al which Dr. Voelcker 
arrived, it is worth while to cite a sentence or two from his intro* 
ductory chapter, which embody the vie a of the subject taken by a com¬ 
petent expert: “It is true that, no matter what statement may be made 
as deduced from the agriculture of one part [of India], it may be 
directly contradicted by a reference to tljc practice of another part; 
yet the conviction has forced itself upon me that, taking everything 
togetlier, and more especially considering the conditions under whicli .Indian 
crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. At Ids best, the Indian cultivator, 
is quite as good as, and in some respects the superior of, the average British 
farmer, whilst at his worst, it can only lie said that this state is brought about- 
largely liy the absence of facilities for improvement, wliicli is probably 
uiiequidled in any other country, and that the raiat will struggle on patiently 
and uncomplainingly in the face of diilicultiesin a way that no otie else would.” 
Dr. Voelcker goes on to say that, though the raiat's practice is as good as 
■can be desired, it by no means follows that there is nothing left to teach him, or 
that the sole need for improvement is in respect to the supply of water and manure. 
On the contrary, he expressly {mints out that the raiat is always ready to adopt 
an improvement, provided that he has clear proof, intelligilile to the ordinary 
bucolic mind, that he will profit by the innovation. Of the truth of this obser-. 
vation there is no lack of testimony in tlie course of the last 30 years of Indian 
agrieulture. 

It is not {mssible to give an adequate summary of the report in question 
within the space available in this review, so a few of the chief points only will 
be extracted for mention. The author notices, as all observers must do, the 
difference in India between the quality of the cidtivatioii of different classes 
or castes, in the same locality, and the greater aptitude of some than of the 
‘rest for assimilating new ideas on cultivation. For the beneht of those who 
are thus willing to learn, the dissemination of the rudiments of scientific 
agriculture would be, he considers, a measure attended with good results. 
Indeed, he finds the want of sucli knowledge everywhere retards the spread of 
agricultural improvement, and not only amongst the rustic population. In 
respect to the maintenance of the {ireseiit degree of fertility in the soil, so far 
as such a course is possible, the inadequacy of the manure stqiply is noted, and 
the.waste of fertilising material that goes on in all parts of the country is 
deplored. There is no doubt that the stock of cattle is, as a rule, in excess of 
the actual needs of the {lopulation in the villages, and that, owing, in many 
instances, to (he diverse reasons for denudation of the face of the country of 
trees and scrub, the (lopulatiou is too prone to resort to the droppings of (heir 
cattle fur their fuel supply, instead of reserving them, as is done by the better 
class of cultivator, for the manure pit. There is also much other material 
that is similarly allowed to go to waste, and whicli would be of great assistance 
to production if it were made use of, as is done in other countries. The first 
point connotes necessarily the extension of the system of forest reservation, tq 
plots devoted exclusively to the sujqily of fuel and grazing, irrespective of the 
•timber that can be got to grow in tliem. This is a matter, however, concerning 
the forest administration of a large number of detached plots in the midst of 
cultivated land, a point of considerable difficulty in the fully peopled tracts'.. In 
connection with the actual crops, it appears that the existing, system of rotation 
is, in most cases, intelligible and based on sound .principles, but whether « 

. better eannot be discovered must be left to be determined by the resutts of 
prolonged experiment and observation. Dr. Voelcker lays more stress, ^for the 
present at all events, on the provision, of a better class of seed, a point in legi^ 
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to which the State farms can afford assistance on a scale sufficient to introduce Aoricui/iure and 

the notion amongst the surrounding peasantry. The general necessity of extend* btkokulooy. 

ing irrigation in the tracts where such aid is required is accompanied bv an 

interesting statement of the relative value in cultivation of the water from canals 

apd from wells. . Where the two are found together, the cultivator generally 

prefers the ‘‘ warm *’ water of the well to the “ coldof the larger supply, and 

it seenfs that .the tillage under wells is more careful, and less likely to* cause 

stagnation from over-watering in the other case. In a recent Note by Sir £. 

Buck. C.S.I.. to whom, as Secretary in the Revenue and Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment since its reorganisation, many of the recent improvements are due, it is 
stated that in the area for which annual returns are available, that is, for some 
433 millions of acres, there are /d millions of acres whivh might*be irrigated; 
and, of these, some J 5 millions can be dealt with by wells, towards the construc¬ 
tion of which State loans are. to some extent, available, in connection with 
the question of loans for such purposes, a case cited in the Panjab, where is a 
small canal, the construction of which was aided in this manner, in which the 
profits reached 80 per cent, in five y^ars. There is no want of opportunity 
or similar enterjirise elsewhere, and in the hard times of 1891-92 the system 
of State advances in the South Deccan resulted in the construction of wells 
that inay literally be counted by hundreds. 

Leaving now the general subject, we come to the statistics of cultivation Cultivated area, 
prepared under the auspices of the Agricultural Directors of the different 
provinces. Those for Bengal, it may be stated, are on a difterent footing from 
the rest, as in this province the absence of a regular village staff and, the 
proprietary rights of the eHtatediolders prevent the collection of trustworthy 
data. The returns, therefore, though they are included with the rest, are only 
more or less approximately correct. It will ha noticed, too, that for a large 
portion, of* the Madras Presidency no information is available, fur the same 
reason, and measures are in progress for remedying this want. It is not in 
Bengal and Madras alone that areas are found for which agricultural statistics 
are not returned. On comparing the returns with the gross area, as determined 
by the survey, the two agree in the case of the Punjab, Oudh, Lower Burma, 

Sierar, and Coorg. Bengal, using the estimates just mentioueti above, comes 
within 4 per cent, of identity, and Upper Burma within 9 per cetif. Then 
follow the North-West Provinces, where the difference amounts to about 11 ^, 
and Bombay and Siudli, where it is 14 per cent. In the Central Provinces, 
about 78 per cent. api)ears in the return, and in Madras, where the large 
zamindaris. or proprietary estate, arc at present exempted from the duty of 
furnishing statistics, only two-thirds of the area are dealt with. The small 
province of Ajmer-Merwara contains a considerable area under tenure of a 
somewhat similar nature, and 45 per cent, of the tract has thus escaped regis¬ 
tration. In Assam, finally, survey and revenue operations are by no means 
widely spread at present, and 46 per cent, is all the area for which the 

agricultural statistics are 
available. Tlie mar^nal 

-table gives the distribution 

of the net area for which 
Irrigate, fetums src available over 
the main heads with which 
this chapter is concerned. 

The figures are all those 
ii*« for 1891-^92, but, to illus¬ 
trate the difficulty in com- 
M-i paring the returns for years 
at a considerable interval. 

88* owing to the extension of 
4*8 survey, a column has been 
added showing the area 
returned as arable waste 
nv in 1887-88. In some in- 

-stances, as in the Panjab 

and Central Provinces, this 

. . . area, in spite of the large 

0 . 9 . MM 4 increase 
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increase in the acreage under crops, is shown as actually greater in proportion 
than it' was five years ago, and for the whole of India, excluding Bengal, the 
relative figure remains the same. In connection*with this point, too, it must be 
repeated that where the area of waste-arable land is considerable, * it is often, 
we may even say usually, inferior in fertility to that already ui^der the plough. 
In 8<iine i «portant tracts this is not so. Burma and part of the ** Ceded ”• 
tract in Madras, may lx* cited as Ciises in point, and probably the submontane 
land in the east of the' North*West Provinces and Ou'lh is in need only of 
careful clearing and tillage for a few years to be as productive as that below it 
in the plains; but confining the remark to the waste land lying well within 
the open or settled country, and excluding tracts reserved as forest, the rate 
of assessment per acre, where, as under the Bombay and Madras systetn, it is 
recorded on such land .at the settlement, shows tliat so far as the State appreciation 
of its value is concerned, ilie new comer will have to put up with soil inferior 
to that taken into occuftation by liis predecessors. The deficiency in such 
cases can only be made up, though to a considcralde extent, by tlie freer 
use of manure, the extension of irrigation that must accom|>any it, and 
the doub1(^-cro{)])iiig that is beginning to grow more prevalent,, when 
the other two means of increasing tiio producliveness of the soil are 
within reach. The question of current fallows also enters prominently into 
the discussion of this table, and the difference between the Provinces in this 
respect is very remarkable. A good deal is to be set down, doubtless, to the 
relative accuracy of the return, or, ns in Sindh, to the local system of revenue- 
settlement, but the practici; itself differs greatly according to soil and tradition. 
In rice-grov\iiig tracts there is little land left fallow. Where pasture land is 
mowing scarce, there is u good deal. In the lighter soils of the Deccan, the 
local system of occupancy permits of frequent abandonment and resumption 
after a sufficient interval of land which woidd otherwise be retained continuously 
in the peasant’s own hands, though not cropped every year. It is not necessary 
to say much here regarding irrigation. The table shows that it is much more 
prevalent in Upper India tlian in Bombay and the central tracts, and that in 
Madras, again, the State works in the three great Deltaic tracts of the Godavari, 
Krishna, and Kdwari, account fur a great |x>rtion of the iirea thus treated. 
The distinction is, of course, that in the latter tracts, irrigation renders {lossible 
the growth of a more prolific crop, such as rice, whereas in the dryer tracts to 
the north, without irrigation the naturally fertile soil would be useless, as the 
young crop would not survive. In Bombay the proportion irrigated is high 
in Sindh only, where the inundation is utilised. In the Deccan the canal 
system is being extended, though the water supply is affected tby the same 
influence as the harvest, and rises or falls with the periodic rains, instead of 
being independent of them, as in the case of the snow-fed streams of Upper 
India. The larger reservoirs, however, tiiat have been constructed of late 
years are usually of sufficient capacity to store enough water for considerably 
more than the season’s consumption. In Upper Burma efforts are beiug 
made in the . same direction. L^e or tank irrigation, as it is termed, is a 
special feature of the Madras Presidency, on a large scale, and in Oudh on a 
smaller. The possibility of extending it is a matter under the consideration of 
the agricultural autliorities, as, though it is a system that depends for its 
success on. hydrographic engineering,' professional attention has, for obvious 
reasons, been hitherto directed towanls more general schemes in the tracts 
where the latter are practicable, and under its fostering care, canal irrigation 
has increased iii'area by 42 per cent, in the last decade. The area under forest, 
again, is a pdiut that will be treated of in the ensuing chapter, though it may be 
noted that, except in the well-defined timber-grdning tracts, the establishment 
of reserves for fuel or grazing necessarily .entrenches, to some extent, on the 
urable waste. As to the waste-shown in the table as not available for cultivation, 
which reaches in some cases half the total area, a good part of the local variation 
in the proportion must be attributed to differences in. the system of record. 
It includes, for. example, such areas as tillage aites, in some provinces, reserved 
village commons in others; in a tliird, the beds of large rivers contribute 
towards it, whilst elsewhere the beds of tanks and land occupied by public 
groves are thus treated.; 

Attention may now be restricted to the cropped area only, in regard to which 

fthe 
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PlUtVlKCR. 

Paroentaire 
on Total 
land Croppiil 
more tlian 

OliV#/ 

• 


ifeaiM -i • - - - 

890 

1 BomUy. 

1-78 

(miidh*. 

7-99 

BMgal. 

18*7 

r HmrilwWMi TroTiucoe ' 

IC'Kl 

lOudh. 

23H3 

Punjab - . - - - 

10-19 

■ Gontnl Prorlncoi • 


Aiaam 

9A6 

Lower Bur.na . . . < 

UOl 

Upper » ... 

6-12 

Total - - - 

10-9 


the firtft point to notice is the extent to which the land is made to yield more- Aohicultuiir and 

than one crop in the year. The marginal *4 ®trorolouy 
figures relate to the year 1891-92, but there is 
no doubt that in sntne provinces the return is 
far more complete than in others. The • 
supremacy of the Nt^rth West Provinces and 
Oudh in this respect is very marked. Agricul* 
tural inquiry has been organised there lor some 
years longer than anywhere else, and the result 
is seen in the liigher return. At the same time, 
it is an ascertained fact that in those provinces, 
especially in the vicinity of towns, what with 
better manuring and the extension of irrigation 
from wells and canals, the area thus laid under 
contril)utiori more than once in the twelvemonth 
was increased in 10 years from one-tenth to 
one-fifth of the entire cultivated arua, the latter, 
if the whole of the combined provinces be taken 
into consideration, having remained almost 
stationary. It is unreasonable to expect that'in 
the rest of the country the practice will obtain 
the same currency* as in the tracts which have 
been called the “ Garden of India,but in a few years no doubt the returns 
will be very difterent from what they are now, arul the change will not be on 
paper only. ‘ 

The next topic is the crop distriljutlon, of which a general notion can be 

obtained from the marginal abstract, 
from which the figures for Bengal in 
the last year quoted are excluded, in 
order to allow' of the inter-comparison 
of the three. The series is remarkably 
even, as is only to be expected when 
dealing with such large numbers col¬ 
lected from so wide and diversely 
conditioned an area. The year 1891-92, 
liowever, was in some resp^ts excep¬ 
tional, as the partial failure of rain 
in the South Deccan reduced materi¬ 
ally tho acreage under cotton. Indigo, 
too, showed a notable falling off, but 
in the case of cereals, the short early 
crop of one part of tho country was balanced by the large area put under the 
winter harvest, which the excess of raiti in part of Upper India rendered 

. . . .. profitable. It will be noticed tliat 

pulse is not distinguished from ceresds 
in this classification, because, though 
the custom is not uniform in this 
respect, over a large portion of the 
country the two are sown In 
alternate rows, so that the fields 
in which this is the case are 
entered in the returns under the 
head of both crops combined. 

It is as well to give the actual 
acreage, in supplement of the 
above proportional figures. The 
marginal table, accordingly, does 
this. The tailing off in the total 
area in the last years, as com¬ 
pared with that of two years before 
is chiefly in fibres, th|it is, cotton, 
and indigo. The latter is grown 
in Bengal to an extent exceeding 
the return from all the rest of 


• 

Olauof Crop. 

ruroeiitagt- on Total 
Cropped An*a. 


1897-88. 

1889-90. 

1H81-92. 

1. Coreals and Pulece 

82-02 

81-33 

81-GS 

a. Oiliwedi. 

6-07 

6-23 

6-(J6 

3. Fibres. 

C-&L 

7-14 

8-12 

4. Sugar iMno . . . - 

1-23 

1-UH 

1-30 

5. Indigo, .... 

i)-«2 

O-f.5 

(r3S 

6. Tea, Coffeu, Tnbacoo, Ac. 

U-4'J 

U-&3 

0-49 

r. other Food Oropa 

2-17 ! 

1 2-23 

2-86 

8. Other Kou-fooil Cro]M - 

1-89 

j 1*76 

1-68 


Crop or Group. 


Ai’rcs unUiT ea(;li Crop 
(In ThiiUitowlw). 




IH87-8H. 

IK89-00. 

1891-92. 

CereaU ami Pulao - 


118,118 

... 

122,164 

122,232 

OUfldeila - • - 


7,290 

7,845 

8,408 

Flbren - - . 


9,370 

10,718 

9,160 

Bogaroauo 


1,769 

1,629 

1,040 

Indigo * . . 


M90 

077 

541 

TTaa ... 


234 

252 

266 

< Ooffoii ... 


118 

118 

138 

tl^0lNMOO ... 


354 

393 

827 

Onchstd and a«rdeii 


— 

, - 

1.570 

FndddrOcopa - 


- 

- 

1,738 

Mlfloellaneona > 


— 

• 

3,318 

« Total 

1 

144.006 

160,091 

140,738 ‘ 
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Inilia, but tlie crop area of thar [)rovince is not here included. The same may 
bf ^aid of tobacco and jute, and, as will be shown below, of rice also 

In the following tables will be found a general statement of the area under 
the chief crops in 1891-92 in their provincial distribution, including Bengal,:— 


I. 

Tkrritorial Distribution in Acres of the Chief Crops, 1891-92. 






> 


Oropa. 


* 

r BOV INC*. 



CiroN ArtH 

I 'ri)p(M'<l • 

Unto 

(Dry** 

Nilivn). 

Wheat 

(Trlticom 

Sativum'). 

Merlcy 

(Ilurdeum 

Vulgare). 

Jawar, 

Ohulain 

(Snrgham 

Vulgare). 

Bajra- 

Kamlm, 

Pennlaetun 

TyphoidHum. 

Eagl 

(Bleoaiae 

Oonctiui). 




.teres. 

A4TI*1. 

Acre*. 

Aerna. 

Acrea. 

Aorta. 

Aorta. 

Mftdna .... 


. 

24,308,292 

6,771,182 

17,661 

3,627 

4,667,666 

1,496,078, 

1,876.806 

(fiomlmy - 




1,617,387 

1,738,436 

32,194 

*8,325,040 

4,837,234 

679,606 

(Siudh .... 


’ 

2,846A42 

682,206 

418,704 

23,211 

432,466 

696,818 

1,701 

BengRl .... 



«1.2*7.bS7 

36,324,UH) 

1.607.800 

- 


- 


^ Borch'West EmvIii.’eR * 



30,209.361) 

4,660,708 

3,392,313 

1.667,646 

460,776 

431,104 

317,116 

\ Oudh . . - - 



11.691,020 

2,488,334 

1,366,184 

509,119 

95,801 

1 174,377 

346,306 

I’RUJRb - 



21,408,667 

1 722,511 

6 767,893 

1.196,34.1 

1,021.522 

1,509,967 

1 


UoutfRl Proviuuoa - 



17,200,99.1 

4.392,480 

3,957,260 

12,502 

j 1,31(1,562 

* 38,129 

30,003 

Berw . - - - 



; 6,676,988 

22.023 

K87.984 

66 

1 2,179,42.1 

j 70.168 

__ 

>aMm .... 


■ 

1 l,996,r>53 

1,207,871 

49 

- 

! 1 
; ' ' 

1 _ 

- 

Oooff .... 



1 138,786 

74,265 

- 

- 

i 

1 

1,330 

Ajmer - - - > 



1 374,.183 

460 

9,539 

39.435 

! 63.220 

! 17,863 

7 

lUnpur PargenuRli 



1 6,836 

86 

1,426 

3 

! 8.23 L 

i 

- 

rBuriuft, Upper 



; 2,648,378 

i/}i;t,i:33 

17,631 

430 

i 574,294 

j 90,380 ' 

- 

( „ Lower 



6,183,391 

4,682,827 


i _ 

1 


i 

1 

Total Keturulag - 


210,986,037 

63,626.2«>2 

! 20,1‘<1,7.H2 

i 

1 3,474,877 

i 

! 20,132,993 

! 

! 10,361,948 

3,061,792 


• Including luud cropped mure thnn uiicr. 


II. 


PROVINC*. 

(Topa. 

Maize. 

Gram fClcer 

Arietiniim). 

Lliiseed. 

'IlLOingelli 

(ieaainnm 

lodluum). 

Condlmenta 

and 

Spleea. 


Acrea. 

Acraa. 

Acrea 

Acrea. 

- Aorea. 

lladraa . 

34,828 

121.991 

31,829 

621,164 

278,706 

( Bombay . 

139,636 

616,969 

247,768 

287.632 

176,010 

(Stodh. 

1,360 

39,Hie 

“ 

103,601 

13.312 

Bengal - - - - 

- 

•- 

- 

- 

76,600 

(North-WeetProvInee!* • 

897,866 

2.353,849 

484,688 

127,686 

41A66 

{u«dh ^ - 

521,681 

1,282,663 

187.36P 

14,682 

4,067 

PiAlab. 

1,368,899 

2,705,708 

33,438 

142,880 

SIAM 

Ceutml Proeinoea . 

44,280 

691,646 

1,886,631 

466,091 

8,228 

Berar - - .. 

865 

222,626 

364,388 

119,174 

21,8t> 

Aaaan . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ooorg . 

- 

179 

- 

20 

-■ 

Ajmer . 

66.076 

2,794 

79 

8,180 

891 

Ifaapur Fergaanah .... 

640 

392 

721 

184 

— ‘ 

fBuraDR, Upper . 

179,387 

29,762 

‘ 276 

328,418 

ll,fN - ' ' 

( „ Lower - - - 

1,001 

70 

e — 

62,100 

. ^ 

• 

Total - - • 

MW.** 

8,089,8m 

1 

MfliOil 

M.-tu/utt, ' • 
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11T ^ Aoxicultubb anti 

***- k Metboroloot. 


^ PBOTlirCE. 

f 


Croph. 

Cotton. 

Imligo. 

fiuKor 

('^no. 

Orchard 

and 

ilanlcu. 

Fodder 

('rope. 

* 

Tobacuii. 

Ten. 

Coffee. 


Acre<(. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

At'rcH. 

Aoree. 

Ac’n>s. 

Arrch. 

Arren. 

MhAiimi. 

1,318.042 

212, 

58.373 

605,439 

ri8,M22 

72,747 

5.481 

65.371 

riiMBbiij. 

2,520,«07 


75.122 

126,787 

49,i9M> 

76,581 

- 

82 

i aodh. 

101,032 

7,375 

3,034 

33,390 

15,KOI 

g.66K 

- 

- 

Bongal ....... 

- 

«14,5(K) 


31H,7U0 

3O,0(H 

6l8.IKH> 

147,400 

... 

t Nortb.W«ft Provlncei - . - - 


242,23S 

1,067,297 

277.550 

591,659 

29,871 

y..l74 

-- 

lOndb. 

54,7KD 

19,864 

295,407 

95,947 

61,320 

11,402 

- 

- 

Pftitjab. 

.V»0,299 

58.896 

36.'!.9;6 

45,201 

737,701 

43,4.15 

9,01J 

- 

Control Provisoes > - * 

1 

790,07.1 

1 


44,57M 

62.041 

248,399 

1 21,506 

6 


Bomr -*. 

2.24!,4K9 

7(1 

2.955 1 

18.096 

- 

; 20,279 

- 

— 

Amm. 

4>6I> 


1M73 

13.1,572 j 

- 1 
1 ' i 

35 

241,586 

— 

Ooom. 


1 

1 

- 

" 

! j 

10 

- 

62,167 

1 ’ 

Ajmer. 

.^8.421 

1 

2.35 

3,604 1 

1 

1 1,386 

3 

- 

I -- 

UanpurPftrffftnnali 

24 

- 

85 




- ; 


i Bnrma, Upper. 

11U.396 

1,547 

944 j 

1 16.13.1 

3,497 1 

1 

24,Hh4 

742 

— 

\ H Lower. 

j6,73.'i 

51 

j 

10,071 1 

153,661 

170 1 

__ _ _ _ I 

16.695 


3« 

TOTAI. - 

R,y6»,4Sif 


3.096.233 1 

l,rSM»,20.'’. j 

1 

l,78h.SlK j 

945.I3I 

j 413,619 

127,648 


Though the figures for Bengal are only approximations, they are probably 
accurate enough for the present purpose, whilst to omit them, as will have 
been seen from the remarks in th<' preceding paragraph, might lead to 
misapprehension as to the prevalence of some of the more important items in 
the return. Generally speaking, the statement carries on its face its own 
explanation, and a few cursory comments only are recpiin^d. 

First, then, as regards cereals and jjuIscs, it will be seen that rice covers Bice, 
niore than a third of the total .area under these classes of produce, and tliat 57 
per cent, of it lies within Bengal, where it comf>rises nearly 60 per cent, of the 
cropped area. In Lower Burma and Assam, the proportion is still higher. It 
occupies a prominent place, also, in Madras, Coorg, Oudh and the Central 

Provinces. No province is entirely without it, 
though in several, such as Bcrar and Ajmer, its 
area is insignificant. The grain is the main food of * 
the middle and lower classes throughout the tracts 
where it is largely grown, and in other parts of InjJia 
the upper classes use it almost invariably, and 
one of the indicatious of the adoption of a higher 
standard of living in the interior, is an increased 
importation by road or rail of this ariiclt^. The 
figures of the exports from Burma and Bengal 
will find a place in the chapter on Trade, later on, 
and in adnition to that for the foreign market, a good 
deal finds it> way to the adjacent countries, such as 
Ceylon and the Straits St ttleinents. The large 
shipments to Bgypt shown in the marginal table 
simply mean that the con^ignn)ents are distributed on • 
arrival at Port Said, according to the temporary demands of Europe. 

Next to rice comes wheat. This is eaten to a considerable extent in Upper Wheat. 
Ind|g only, even as it was in the days of Megasthenes* embassy to Chandra- 
gupta in B.c. 312. Its importance in the present day is due to its introduction 
foto the European market, to steady prices in London and elsewhere. As will 
be sMsn from the return, it is chiefly grown in the Paujab^ttbe North-West 
and Central Provinces, and Oudh. Elsewhere, but in the two first meptioued 
tracts, it is destined cMefly for the foreign mai'ket, and even in the Norih-West 
a.Q. ^ 2 it 


Xspoiti of lUoe uot lu UiinIc, IMl^Sa. 


Chief Importlntt 
Oounirice. 

Quantity. 


Cwt. 

United Xinffdom • 

5,135,167 

Ceylon - - - - 

4.145,411 

Straits Bettlemcnte 

4,179.943 

South America - 

1,796,372 

Vraritiue 

1,549,228 

AimUu . . . . 

662,075 

Egypt .... 

10.874,426 

Otben . - 

4,397,359 

' Total ■ • 

33,739.881 
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AoiimiTVR aki) consumed far ^uth of Rohilkhand. The comparatively lurge 

Metroroloot. area shovrn iiader it in Bengal lies chiefly in Bihar, as the uplands are more 
suitable to this crop than the heavy and concentrated rainfall of the coasts. 
We are treating of it here In its agricultural, not its commercial, aspct, so the 
* question of the quanrity exported and its annual variations must be left till 
later. The advantages of its cnltivation, however, are such, owing g^tly to 
the foreign demnni), a^d to the gratitude of the crop for careful irrigation^ that 
the area put under it has greatly extended within the last tifteen or twenty 
years. The only question that arises out of this marked predilection, is whether 
the export dciiiand is tending to contract, relatively 
speaking, the ami that would, in other circumstances, be 
assigned to crops that form the habitnnl food f>f the rural 
population. Iherc appear to be no grounds for appre* 
bending that this result will ensue. In the first place, 
the peasant of the north has found that irrigation bene¬ 
fits wheat ill a greater degree than other produce, so 
where this assistance is available, he reserves wheat for 
his winter sowing, and puis all the land prepared for 
autumnal crops under millet and other produce for local 
consumption. 'I'hen, again, it appears from the inland 
trade returns that in the years when there is a great 
(‘xport of wheat in the north of India, there is no con¬ 
comitant import of other food grain, but, on the contrary, 
an outward movemcMit of this also, showing that the 
export is the result of a generally good harvest, not of an attempt to satisfy a 
special and extraneous demand. Lastly, thertj is the fact which need not be 
Ignored, that the peasant proprietor knows his owu business, and in the present 
state ol communications is ev(Ty year getting more into the habit of attending 
in person the central market or the? agents’ establishmenis, to make his own 
bargain as to the disposal of his crop. ^I'hese remarks refer to Upper and 
Western India. As regards the Ceniral Provinces, perhaps, the stimulus to the 
wheat trade has not been of .so healthy a character, but in so far as the pro¬ 
vision of the local food su])ply is concerned ii does not appear that the special 
features in the arrangements between peasant and broker have had any con¬ 
tracting' influence. 

Joww. . We now enter the great fiehls of the millets and allied grains, which with rice 

form the chief brcadstiiffs of the population. The most 
widely spreail is the sorghum, or great millet, the dhurra 
of Egypt. The area under it is almost identical with 
that occupied by wheat, but it is more prevalent in the 
centre and south of India than in the Panjab. In 
the North-W^est Provinces tins crop is so much grown 
in combination with pulse of some sort or other, 
that its actual prevalence is by no means represented 
hy the figures standing opposite it in the table under 
discussion, but proportionately to the total cereal- 
area, jowilr is more important in Bombay and Berar 
than elsewhere. It is mostly grown for home con¬ 
sumption, but the marginal table shows that it is 
occasionally exported to some extent to adjacent 
countries, and even to Europe, where the scanty rye 
crop caused a de mand a few years back. It is also 
grown very largely for fodder. 

Bsjni. * The next kind of millet occupies only half the area returned by its larger 

• relative. Bajra, known also as spiked or bulrush millet, has nut the .same value 

as jowar, either as food or forage. It js chiefly found in the Deccan and 
Panjab. The remark made above in connection with jowar applies, to a less 
extent, to the growth of bajra in the North West Provinces. A good deal is 
grown also in the upland tracts of Sindh, towards the desert; * 

Btsi* Amongst still smaller food-grains, the first is that known by its Sout|iem 

Indian vernacular title of ragi. In the Western Presidency it becomeSinagli, 

* and in Upper Ifl^ia, mandwa. Its chief habitat is the Deccvin and soniu'parts 
of the^west coast, and, like tharest of its class, it is comparatively hairdy,^ and 
flourishes on ahallow and poor soil. The oth^ grains that resemble jC' unqra 

. ' v -or ■ 
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Quautlt}'. 

AhyBeinia .... 

Owt. 

560,7115 

Aden. 

1I)6.47S 

Egjpt . 

94,855 

Aiabia. 

68,481 

^tnknm .... 

12,864 

United KIukAow • 

•151,UUl 

France - 

iWjrss 

Belgium .... 

148,6] 9 

Othen. 

15,040 

e 

ToTi^V- - 

1,572,682 


Wheat Exports. 

Year. 

Qiiantlt 3 ' Kxjjnrted. 


Cwt. 

1871-72 . 

637,095 

1874-75 . 

1,07.8,655 

1877-78 - 

6,873.168 

mi-82 - 

19,901.005 

I8H4-M6 - 

15,849,881 

1H87-8H . 

18,538,169 

1890-91 • 

14,330,496 

1B91-92 - 
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or less, in the method of their cultivation and the use made of them, are not AaRi(ui.TCBK and 

separately mentioned in the general returns, but. are to be found set forth in the "®teoroloqy. 

provincial tables. Amongst them may be mentioned (by their botanical names, 

as the vernacular is nowhere the same), the Pas^palum scrobiculatum^ of which 

there are about 1,400,000 acres in Madras and Bombay; thi* Panicum miliac'eum^ 

with over 1,100,000, and the P, mUiare^ the Set aria ifalica, &c., covering about 

two^nqillion acres between them, both in the south and the north. All these 

form the basis of the diet of the lower class of cultivator or field labourer in the 

tracts where they predominate, which are often adapted, also, to the growth of 

coarse rice, hy which the people supplement their food stock. 

As regards pulses, it may be remarked, as with reference to millets, that Pulses, 
the provincial variety is so great that the general return does not distinguish 
more than one species, namely, the gram (Ucer arictlmm, which is parched and 
eaten everywhere in Northern and Central India. Ii is also the principal horse 
food in those regions and in the west, and altogether eight millions of acres 
are returned under it. In the south it gives place to Kulthu or hofsc gram, 

Donvhos hiflorvSy of whicdi ahuut if njllion acres are returned in Madras and 
South Bombay. Pulses, however, are a more distinctive feature in the agricul¬ 
ture of the Panjab and Nurih-West Provinces than in that of the Peninsula. 

In the former, field-peas and smaller pulse cover about two millions of acres, 
and in the neighbouring province with Undh, they are returned for about the 
same area. There is aho the arliar, Cajanvs indivuSy called Tur in Bombay, 
which furnishes, with gram and lentils, erva tvna, most of the rf«/, or more sus¬ 
taining food of the masses throughout India, and is the crop generally mixed with 
cereals in sowing wheat and the larger millets in U])per India, and is also found, 
though to a less extent, in combination with other crops. 

The 40j millions of acr< s that appear under the head of iniscollaneous cereals Other food-grains, 
and pulses, are distribufed ovlm the millers, vetches, lentils, and other crops 
above-mentioned. There inmiain some 8 ^ millions of acres under bcirlcy, and 
nearly the same area under maize. Both these arc almost confined to Upper 
India, tliough found in siiicill quantities tlirmighont the country, except in the 
region of heavy rainfall. 

Prom tlic above two classes of produce, we pass on lo the oilseeds, of which OilBeode. 

India presents an ecpial variety, 'fhe r» lurn docs nut specify more than two of 

these, the Indian sesaiiium and the linseed, and, 
owing to the exclusion of Bengal, where the whole 
class is shown in the riggrcgate, it is probable that 
these are not eom))letely lepresentid. Linseed pre- 
doTiiinales in the Ceniral Provinces and Berar, and 
covers over half a million of acres in the North- 
West ProvincH S and Oudli. Sesainum, again, is much 
grown in Berar and its eastern ne ighbour, but is 
e(|ually po]>ular in Madras, Bombay, and Upper 
Burma. I n Madras, how ever, the castor plant is more 
grown, and in Bombay the uiger seed (Khur^sani) 
equals, and the saftlower exceeds, it in the arva occu¬ 
pied. In Upper India, again, rape, mustard, and 
colza are all grown in much larger quantities than elsewhere, whilst in the south, 
the ground-nut, Arachu hyimgeay has been brought into (*omparative prominence 
' as an ar,ticle of export, by tiic demand for it on the Continent of Europe. 

Ol‘ fibres, tlic iwro most important are cotton and jute. The latter is almost Fibrci. 
confined to North and Eastern Bengal, and the southern parts of Assam. 

CottQn, it appears from the return under review, is found all over India, as was 
Ihe. case in the time of Herodotus and of Megastlienes after him, but its 
varieties are extremely rfUmerous, and its lineage equally dubious. Since the 
remarkable stimulus given to its*])roduction by rhe stoppage of the American 
supplies between 1861 and 1865, many endeavours have been made to introduce 
the very best kinds of plant, and in several parts of the country the general 
quality has been greatly improved, but the tendency to degenerate is very 
mark^,,and hybridisation seems almost to be the inevitable rule rather than an . 

^ceptiqn. Berar and, the extreme north and south of the^Boiqbay Presidency, 
excluding Sindh^ funiish the best staples, but much cotton of short fibre is 
grown for local UM in Madras, tlie Deccan and in the North-West Provinces. 
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lonciii;rtii« AMi> Upper Buraia, too, producer a good deal, com||ared to the total area ondc 
MmoaoiooT. tillage there. But in Bombay the area under it reached 10 per cent, even in 
the bHd season of 1801-92, and is usually considerably in excess of that pro.' 
portion. The Berar cotton covered over a third of the cropped area, or aimt 
the. same as that of jowar, the main food crop. In addition to the area nuder 
this product in British territory the Protected States return an estimated area 
of 9,000,000 acres. . The total outturn of cleaned cotton is given in a §p^cial 
return as just under 9,0'(K),000 of pounds, about half a milliou below the 
figures quoted in the corresponding table for the preceding year. The quan. 
titles set down, however, are not much better than rough estimates. A good 
deal of the produce moves about, however, as the rail or sea^borue trade 
returns show. For instance, three and a-quarter million cwt. entered the 
Bombay Presidency, and five millions left it. Berar exported 1,353,000 cwt., 
with but insignificant hniwrts. Bengal, on the contrary, imported more 
than left the province, whilst xVladras exported 750,000 cwt. more than 
was sentanto it from other parts of India. The general cdhrse of the foreign 
trade in this fibre is shown in the following table:— * 


I l| Value of Raw Cotton 3ent to each Countiy. 


Year. 

1 

Ex porta. 

United 

Kiiifdoni. 

Germany. 

Auetria. 

France. 

Belgium. 


Cwt. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Hx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1871-72 ... - 

7,225,411 

15,070,491 

248,794 

934,985 

2,434,027 

192,250 

1874-76 .... 

5,600.080 

10,576,410 

177,324 

988,466 

2,1(H»,731 

— 

1877-W - , . - 

8,460,568 

3,827.510 

202,803 

1,13^62 

1,713,153 

4J,870 

1881-82 - - - - 

5,629.544 I 

7,244,942 

02.3,081 

1,741,560 

1,634,539 

384,084 

1 

1884-85 .... 

5,060.719 || 5,5{M),44H 

231,050 

l/i55,420 

1,528,043 

1,418,818 

1887-88 .... 

5,374,850 

! 5,782,421 

325.785 

1,890,757 

1,337,678 

1.825,355 

189U01 - - - - 

5,024,987 

1 4,352,815 

2,210.055 

2,014,735 

1,060,319 

2,517,709 

1891-92 - - . . 

4,420,670 

1,634,845 

1,801,752 

1,372,567 

1,290,369 

1,627,295 


Narcotics, 
ttimulanto, Ac. 

Tobacco. 


The consumption in the Bonibuy mills, again, is a matter of some interest in 
connection with the ilemand for the raw material. The returns show that in 
1881-82 the 49 spinning and weaving concerns in that province consumed 
about 1,102,340 cwts. of raw cotton, including the supply imported from Persia. 
In 1891-92 the corresponding return shows a consumption of 2,973,200 cwts. 
by 87 mills, so tiiat the business done has apparently increased more than the 
number of new establishments set tq work. The number of these mills in the 
rest'of India amounts to 40 only, and in no province are there more than 10. * 

Thq next group of pro<Iuce with which the return deals is that containing 
what may be generally called stimulants and narcotics. Of tiiese the largest in 
the record in point of area is tobacco, which is grown in all parts of India, and, 
as was stated in the preceding chapter, generally in small patches near the 
village site. In a few tracts the cultivation is on a larger scale, and is under* 
taken commercially. The Southern Indian tobacco fields of Dindigul anti the 
neighbourhood produce the well-known “ 'rrichles,’'a class of smoke th^t is now 
very different from what was known by that name twetity years ago. In the 
Kaira and Belgaum districts of fiombuy, too, there are 20,0()() acres respectively 
under the weed, and in Burma, too, it is much grown, though not in. large 
fields. Bengal shows over 600,000 acres under tobacco, scattered all over the 
plains, though the largest areas arc found in Nadia and l^iigpur. In by far the 
majority of cases, the cultivation is either for family consumption or for sale^at 
the shop of the producer in the village in which-the land is situated. A good 
deal of trouble has been taken within the hist decade or‘so to improve the 
quality of the leaf grown for commerce, and the experiments with Java and 
other stocks have been fairly successful. The curing process, however, has. 
been, in some cases, hardly as efficient as could be wished, but it was ah innoyi^ 
rion to which the Inman preparer of tobacco was unaccustomed, and is only 
takiogroot. . . . 
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Coffee is pro8abh' not indigenous to India, but, like opium, was introduced **”* 

by the Arabs to the Malabar coast. It is now grown only in the Nilgiris, the 
Wainad, and Salem, in the .Madras Presidency, and in Coorg. There are also 
some few plantations in the Malabar States of (?ochio and Travancore, and 
*a considerable area under coffee in the western portion of the Mysore 
Statp. The special return includes areas not rlealt with in the general 
table, .80 that the entire area under this product a|)pear8 to be about 
420,400 acres. The year before the area was some 9,(K)0 acres above 
this figure. The decrease was chiefly in the Wainad, where the area is now 
83,700 acres, as compared with 9,900 in 1802, and 29,000 acres in 18/2. 

On the other hand, the yield was considerably lieavier, and 39,045,000 lbs. 
are returned, instead of 22,102,000 lbs. from the larger urea of 1890-91, and in 
some cases, stich as Mysore and the Malabar States, the output per acre was 
well-nigh doubled. Coffee planting was introduced into the Wainad in 1840, 
and into Coorg 14 years later. In botli tnusts it has experienced many 
vicissitudes. In Coorg, particularly, the “ borerhas wrought much damage 
of late years, and the native planters—and nearly every well-to-do estate-holder 
sets<aside a few acres for cctffee—are said to be negligent in extiq>ating this 
pest from their gardens. 


Tea-planting is carried on chiefly in the Assam Valley, Cachar, the Western 
Duars, or sultmontaue tract below Darjiling, at Daijiling itself, and in other hill 
tracts in Eastern India, in Dehra dun and the Kangra Valley in Northern^ 
India, and in the Nilgiris in the Madras Presidency. There are a few acres, 
also, in Upper Burma, but most of the tea consumed in that Province is pickled, 
and not for decoction, and is prepared from the wild shrubs in Manipur and the 
Shan hills. Tlie first attempts at regular cultivation were in 1835, the dia- 
coveny of the plant dating probably from 15 years before. Tlie most 
prosperous gardens are those of Assam and Bengal. In Dehra Dun and 
Kumaon there are now some 9,400 acres, and in Kungra a few hundred acres 
less. Ten years, ago the acreage was 9,200, and 3,300 acres res^ctively. The 
large area in Assam is cultivated by labour specially intrnduceflrmn Oudh and 
Bihar and other tracts in or near Bengal. The details of the arrangements 
regarding tliese immigrants will be given in the concluding chapter of this 
review. The Bengal tea tracts, again, are supplied with labour under certain 
supervision, but. not regulated by enactments. The special tables relating to this 

product show the acreage in 1891-92 to have been as 
quoted marginally. The figures do not agree with 
those in the general return, owing to a difference in 
the period to whicli some of them relate. The outturn 
of tea was approximately 123,712,800 lbs., against 
112,036,400 lbs. in 1890, and 99,792,500 lbs. in 1888. 
In 1872tbe Assam yield was returned at I4,760,200lbs., 
and in 1891, 90,309,400 lbs. The corresponding 
figures for Kangra were 428,600 lbs. and 1,831,400 lb\ 
The hills of jihe North-West Provinces and Dehra Dun 
yielded 697,200 lbs. in the first of the tw5 years 
quoted, and 1,748,300 lbs. in the last. Nilgiri and Travancore tea, in 1888, 
gave an outturn of 1,549,500 lbs, and in 1892, 2,414,400 lbs. The number of 
gardens in all India rose from 4,067 in 1888 to 4,293 in 1892. The capital 
invited in these plantations was estimated in 1891-92 to amount to 

Rx. 8,640,000. The exportation of tliis product, 
again, is an interesting feature in the trade returns. 
It appears that the exports, as shown in the 
margin, have been steadily and rapidly rising in 
the last ten years, whilst the market' seems ex¬ 
tending more and more beyond the Unit^ 
Kingdom, though this is still by far the best 
customer. Australia and Persia come next Five 
years ago the Straits Settlements were far ahead of 
Persia iu its demand, but little now finds its way 
there. CtfUada, too, has taken the place of the 

United. States in this respect. 
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AofticrLTvKB am 

IfETEbtfOLCNlY. 

Cinchona. 



Noiiiber uf PlanH 1891-93. 

1‘RUVINCK. 

Govurntupiit 

I'laiitatlnnfi. 

Primte 

Planiatiuiis. 

Tot\i.. 

Eikkiiu > 

4.5»ii,U71 


4,398,971 

Nilgirlt • • 

1,779,81*4 

4,493*397 

6.273.291 

Darjiling • - 


1,428,870 

1,12:1.870 

Baleu, Ac. 

- 

1,849,304 

1,812,405 

Coorg 

- 

498,087 


Myeort - 

- 

334,897 

234.397 

Tqtal - - * 

e,378.K65 1 

8,318.93(1 



Cinchona cultivation was introduced into India in 1861, aftj&r^lMr. MarkVatki^a 

successful expedition to tlie Andes to 
investigate the supply there available* ^ 
ICxpcriroentt^l plantations were begun 
on the Nilgiris. The marginal table * 
shows the present condition ofv this 
valuable cnterj)rise. For many years 
the bark was used in the preparation 
of a febrifuge alkaloid, and within 
recent times the preparation cf sul^ 
phate of quinine has been taken in 
hand with signal success. The extent 
of the demand can be appreciated 
in some degree from the marginal 
table (if approximate outturn. The 
expenditure on the State plantations 
was Rx. 23,421, and the receipts, 
Ux. 18,b39. The greater part of the 
formc^r was on the plantations on the 
Sikkim concern, which have (’ost within 
the last four years between Rx. 15,534 
and 18,117 annually, with a production 
rising from Rx. 10,900 to Rx. 12,900. 
The distribution of this, the most 
popular medicine in India, has been 
much aided in Bengal during the last 
year by the sale of small packets at 
the larger post otiices iu the rural 
tra 9 ts, to the number of 663,000, and it is proposed to extend the system to 
Assam and Burma. Between 1885 and 1888 ihe process of isolating pure 
quinine and other alkaloids from the bark was elaborated by Dr. King and 
Mr. Gaminie, so that pure quinine is now sold at the rate of Rx. V67 per Jb. 


I’KOVINC'I. 


Outturn f)l lUik ill J.B^. 
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J'rivalL'. 
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J.U. 
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- 
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r.'lLASS 

754,63.1 

Darjiling 


- 

130,000 

1.40,000 

Coorg 


- 

51,600 


Myaore - 


— 

100 

t_ __ 

loo 

Tula I. 

- 

»9,693 

1 1,630,977 
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Sugar-cane. 


Xndigo. 

ih 


Leaving druns and narcotics, wc come to sugar-cane, one of the most lucrative 
crops in India, but also one which requires remarkable care and experience in 
cultivation, with more than ordinary irrigation tiud manuring. Near towns, 
where tliere is a large demand for the raw cane, the area under this product is 
rapidly increasing. The largest areas are returned from the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal, followed by the Panjiib and Oudb. In Southern and 
Central India the areas are comparatively small, though showing a tendency 
to increase. In tlie rural tracts the juice is extracted and boiled on the spot. 
In one or two places joint establishments on a larger scale have been set to 
work, as in jiarrs of the West Indies and other sugar-growing 
islands, but the practice has not yet taken root. Within 
the last generation, indeed, within, it may be said, the 
last 10 yeais, there has been a considerable tendency to 
substitute for the traditional wooden press a simpler and 
more efficient article, manufactured by a European planting 
firm in Bihar, which has had imitations in other parts of 
India. The quality of the eaiie, however, is not very high, 
compared to that of the similar product in Mauritius and 
elsewhere. I'he amount of raw (!ane consumed, however, is 
very large. In every market town it is sold by Jthe cane, 
or length, and in the cities, where the refinement is appre** 
ciated, portions an inch or two in length are peeled and 
placed on the stall ready for consumption. The rqolasses, 
or jaggary, is mostly consumed in the country; still there is a- 
small export trade, chiefly from Madras, with the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Arabia, and Egypt. 

The only other crop that needs special comment is that of indigo. The plant 
is said to be of foreign origin, though introduced early in Indian historic times; 
The dye is in universal use in some j5arts of India for women’s garments, arid, 
though it is grown to sonte extent in most of the larger provinces bV' ceitain 
cla8»'es, it is chiefly found in Bengal, the .North-West Provinces, an;i Madras* 
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6 
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The trade is almost car ely European in ori^n and development, and in Madras 

and North Bihar alone has native cultivation attained 
any vigour. Though India has almost a monopoly of 
the production, prices have of late shown a down¬ 
ward tendency, possibly owing, in psirt, to the com* 
petition of substitutes. Taking 1845-50 as an 
average |ieriod, the indigo that fetched Rx. 100 
then fetched Rx. 205 in 1880, Kx. 125 in 1889, 
and Rx. 12G in 1892. Tlie area, however, returned 
as under this plant only shows a marked falling otF, 
omitting the province of Bengal, for which the 
returns for 1891-92 alone arc to hand, since the year 
1890-91, where the decline, was general, but more 
marked in Madras and tlie Panjab than elsewhere. 
In 1891-92, it will have been noted, the indigo area 
in Bengal is considerably in excess of tliat in the aggregate of the rest of the 
returning provinces. 1 he Trade Returns show the following variations in tiiu 
last 20 years: — 


YKAB 

Aenmge, 
omlttluK Beuy 

1884-M f • • • 

807,071 

1886>86 . 

0(17,078 

ISSMT . . - - 

819,789 

1887-81 • • - - 

800,891 

1888-89 - - . . 

908,217 

1889-00 • - • - ! 

977,438 

1800-01 .... 

688,339 

1801-03 .... 

541,808 


YEAR. 

Total Exported. 

Exported to 
the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Exported from 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 





Twl. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Ux. 

1871-78 

- 

- 

• 

115,4U 

3.705,475 

2,392,387 

2,165,186 

1,183,715 

— 

1873-74 


- 

- - 

115,980 

3,555,300 

2,509,715 

2.628,010 

874,576 


1875-76 



- - 

110,303 

2,875,065 

1,823,265 

2,352,577 

468,766 

63,722 

1877-78 



- - 

120,605 

3,404,334 

1,494,360 

3,043,707 

300,343 

60,284 

1879-80 




100,035 

2,947.434 

1,400,085 

1,880,450 

943,3.53 

123,631 

1881-82 




150,369 

4,509,180 

2,415^222 

3,151,260 

1.227,836 

130,004 

1883-84 




168,500 

4,640,991 

2,490,839 

3,373,181 

1,153,513 

114,293 

1885-86 




132,405 

3,78.3,160 

1,799,727 

2,559,091 

1,036,141 

187,328 

1887*88 




139,644 

3,800,649 

1,54^,498 

2,745,689 

973,962 

170,998 

1889-90 

- 


' - 

1.57,116 

3,863,084 

1,617,167 

2,4i)0,527 

1,181,134 

191,423 

1891*92 

- 

• 

• 

125,329 

3,2r4,085 

095,823 

2,636,039 

445,120 

132,920 


It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the other entries in the table, 
though it may be remarked how well orehunl and garden produce and 
miscellaneous food crops, such as vegetables, are represented, so that considera¬ 
tion must be given to tiieir proportion in e-<timatiiig the food supply of tlie 
people. Speaking generally, some 86 per cent, of the area is occupied by 
mod produce, including the wheat and rice grown for the foreign consumer. 
A statement showing the provincial distribution of the cultivated area 
amongst the different crops or classes of produce is useful, in supplement 
of what has been said above regarding the principal component items. On 
the following page, accordingly, the details, as ^ven in the general returns, 
are thrown into a proportional form, in order that the different |>arts of the 
country may be the more readily compared togetlier. 
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The table speaks for itself. It will be seen that no single crop holds an Aghiculturb and 
extensive tract of country to the same extent as rice does Assam, Bengal, and Mbtborolooy. 
Lower Burma. Tlie nearest approach to its prevalence is that of wheat in 
the Panjab, and the greater millet in Bombay and Berar. The high pro¬ 
portion of miscellaneous cereals and pulses in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, 
and, Madras is due to the remarkable number of small millets not separately 
distinguished, and also to the same feature amongst ^ the pulses which, in the 
two first named, are sown with them, as well as with wheat and the larger 
grain. The peculiar distribution in Berar should also be noticed, since, 
excluding the wheat, which is grown for export, only 13 per cent, of the 
cultivated area is devoted to the chief food-grains, and the rest to lucrative 
commercial produce, such as oilseeds and cot'on. More will be said on this 
point in the concluding chapter of this review. 

The last topic in connection with agriculture that it is proposed to trcjit of here Pripea of 
is that of the course of prices of agricultural produce. The subject is, neces- Agi-icultunil 
sarily, one of great complexity if tiie attempt be made to analyse the separate 
returns, and to assign lo each of the general causes affecting these prices its 
appi’oximate value in relation to the rest. The effect of railways, for instance, 
considering the extension of the larger systems that was a marked feature of 
the last 10 years, must have been to equalise prices, or to have had, at least, a 
very considerable influence in that direction, taking the country as a whole; 
but their effect on special interests is very diverse, according to the pre¬ 
dominating produce that is offered for transport. In tracts which had hitherto been 
secluded from participation in the general movement of such commodities, prices 
have gone up rapidly, on account, probably, of the fresh markets opened by the 
railway ; but this cannot be said of prices in the region previously within reach 
of the means of ready sale. Then, again, there has to he considered the 
possUde effects of variation in the exchange value of the current coinage, and 
the great extension of that coinage, all of wliieh are factors of the highest 
importance in the question, but which it is not within the province of this review 
to attempt to dissect. * 

The return now presented deals with the retail prices of the chief agricul¬ 
tural products at the inaikets at which those products are in demand as the 
staple food of the surroiitiding population, or in the case of wheat, as the chief 
food-grain of foreign trade. Instead, however, of showing each of these 
separately, when tin? iiiarket deals largely in more than one, it has been thought 
advisable to show the general course of prices at the market, by combining all 
the items selected. In order to do this correctly, the first step was to reduce 
the variations to a given base. This has been taken as the mean price of each 
product between 1880 and 1885, a period within which there was no general 
or widespread disturbance of agricultural conditions. Thus, the mean annual 
prices from 1861 downwards are shown, in the first instance, in their rela¬ 
tion to those ruling during the five years above mentioned. It should next 
be explained that the general ratio for the individual market is the gectuetrical 
mean of the ratios of the price of each product for the year. This has been 
selected in place of the more simple arithmetical mean because it equalises 
better the results of large fluctuations. For example, one commodity has doubled 
in price, whilst another, with which it has to be combined, has gv)ne down to 
one-half. The original price of each being taken as 100, the former would be 
represented by 200, and the latter by 50. The arithmetical mean 
would show a rise on the two together of 25 per cent, but the use of the 
gconieirical mean proves that there has been no variation whatever, 

the proportional rise of one being set off against the proportional fall of 
the other. It is unnecessary to supplement this explanation with examples 
from the tables before us, but where the difference in the course ^of 
the prices of the products has been considerable, that between the two means 
is sufficiently marked to justify the mathematical refinement. 
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TABLE showing the Ratio of the Aggregate Prices of AontcuLTUBAL Pbodugb to the 
Mean Price between 1880 and 1885, and the Kamo Ratio in the case of Bullion and 
Excliange. 


YBAH. 

Patna. 

3. 

Cawnpore. 

7. 

Delhi. 

6 . 

Rawal 

Pindi. 

6. 

Kdricld. 

6. 

Falzabad. 

6, 

Ahmadnagar. 

4. 

Jahaipnr. 

6 . 

> 

Raipur. 

S. 

IBCl 




73*01 

110*50 

139*74 

83*10 

68*79 

84*10 

75*00 

101*49 

66*62 

1803 




77*58 

83*00 

07*77 

09*91 

77*17 

78*28 

107*97 

81*40 

30-40 

1803 




50*00 

71*40 

G7 47 

69*01 

73-18 

74*87 

152*42 

102*50 

51*11 

1804 




70*01 

107’73 

83*29 

78*78 

127*10 

87-00 

158*57 

97*56 

00*40 

1805 




104*50 

120*01 

04*99 

84*83 

140*01 

128*42 

110*41 

119*32 

123*61 

1800 




152*1? 

138*03 

H7-91 

100*40 

110*00 

150*28 

124*86 

180*53 

170*01 

1867 




1(X}*3!) 

107*52 

O/IW 

100*05 

88*28 

85*89 

140*94 

118*46 

115*01 

1668 




66*37 

92*03 

06*38 

165*50 

92*36 

104*68 

69*16 

142*55 

103*32 

1869 




131*13 

170*65 

175*50 

189*45 

100*03 

154*36 

128*96 

101*40 

206*11 

1870 




107*89 

121*70 

117-85 

14018 

130*00 

122*54 

136-01 

157*00 

130*36 

1871 




91*70 

•95*80 

90*32 

115*47 

113*64 

103-70 

1112*15 

1105*26 

86-00 

1872 




97*50 

* 104*32 » 

97*91 

114 83 

97*34 

117*86 

1121*18 

120-08 

80-60 

1873 




121*13 

121*05 

96*37 

112*50 

86*70 

lSS-14 

95*11 

114-51 

76-10 

1874 




138*0!) 

125*21 

07*08 

02*62 

80*01 

132*03 

66*57 

120-70 

77-05 

1675 




86*06 

94*47 

88*14 

80*62 

92*71 

8G7I 

71*71 

88*70 

71*01 

1870 




0*3*11 

78*54 

73*89 

69 64 

00*67 

71*89 

04*13 

88 04 

66*22 

1877 




108*34 

121*50 

93*22 

87*00 

122*44 

110*22 

187*49 

110*96 

75*00 

1878 




140*02 

181*68 

140*20 

154*70 

160*79 

162*26 

1 

200*07 

[ 

190*22 

162*32 

1878 




143*18 

149*67 

134*60 

240*03 

155*80 

140 84 

203*69 

173*47 

156*66 


1880 




104*70 

107*20 

104*19 

204*07 

110*42 

110*52 

137*04 

113*06 

1 124*54 

I 


1881 

-• 



83*89 

100*80 

101*80 

100*61 

05*87 

93*00 

79*95 

90*81 

W-M-j 

Standard, 

1883 


t * 


02*58 

09*39 

08*07 

101*07 

06*20 

90*19 

91*13 

10438 

03-41 1 

i 


18^ 




100*65 

97*45 

97*32 

70*86 

97*21 

98*41 

101*69 

100*02 

103*56 


^1884 




121*78 

96*23 

08*22 

62*06 

05*44 

09*83 

109*35 

95*82 

115*65 

1 

1886 




109*63 

84*05 

80*25 

70*62 

95*02 

02*60 

111*81 

9872 

112 * 43 ] 

1880 




101*92 

1 

100*46 

04*50 

100*14 

103*67 

06*00 

110*81 

1 126*52 

1 126*82 

1887 




00*36 

112*70 

127*09 

153*63 

112*01 

123*78 

107*40 

1 136 47 

, 143*56 

1888 




116*24 

128*64 

127*76 

15.T01 

115*74 

143*74 

121*88 

1 141*11 

164*22 

1889 




1 

13J)*10 

116*30 

108*04 

105*02 

113*26 

135*35 

126*89 

1147*07 

170*58 

1800 




124*48 

125*70 

132*49 

09*82 

100*56 

130*04 

101*18 

1130*74 

140*04 

1801 




134*43 

139*45 

137*06 

138*07 

114*31 

161*33 

9774 

1165.76 

140*30 

1893 




ll]*84f 

135 99 

114*39 

150*78 

126*10 

136*24 

120*10 

1163*49 

106*54 





6 and 6 1 

prodactl. 
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Table sbowing the Ratio of the Aggregate Prices of Agricultural Produce, ttc,—fwtinued. ^**** 







Bakkar- 

3un{s«. 

1. 


1 

1 

PHeo of 

Bickatge 

ifBAB. 

fl . 


Belltry. 

4. 

Salem. 

4. 

ihinailabad. 

1 . 

Rangoon. 

1. 

Toungoo. 

1. 

1 Anetrallaa 

1 Gold 

1 (Calcutta). 

Bar Silver 
[London). 

,on 

London. 

1861 : - 

- 

119'20 

126*46 

113*00 

80*93 

120*50 

»1*92 ; 

80*97 

110*30 

125*24 

ises • • 


11620 

124*46 

114*22 

87*54 

80*31 

104*16 : 

87*30 

118*82 

122*15 

1803 - - 


187*81 

110 44 

150*19 

05*14 

80*31 

82-22 

86-63 

120*52 

122*15 

1864 - • 


219*12 

100*57 

1224*64 

101*17 

90*44 

74*10 

83-27 

119*79 

133*26 

1805 - - 


220*20 

12*2*81 

200*22 

107*78 

90*41 

80-78 ' 

84‘62 

iig-s.; 

125-85 

1866 • • 


245 G7 

l.'i5*f*3 

lr,o*42 

215*56 

80 31 

107*72 

87*30 

118.'.7 

126-47 

1867 - - 


301*05 

211*08 

144*72 

109*93 

100*:i7 

120*17 : 

85*20 

117*64 

110*07 

1868 • - 


156*52 

154*56 

145*35 

119*47 

100-.37 

07*60 

85 29 

118-09 

115*00 

1860 - - 


\mi 

135*45 

106*81 

123*22 

110*43 

91*92 ' 

86*20 

117*34 

116*14 

1870 - • 


110*69 

11.3*43 

185*47 

103*86 

120*50 

! 

100*78 • 

8730 

117*84 

118*45 

1871 - - 


*87*55 

*63*16 

tl36*39 

110*82 

- 

- 

90-66 

117*84 

113*51 

1872 - • 


100*08 

65*53 

tl05*55 

84*04 

78*01 

0071 

00*66 

118*00 

11968 

1873 - • - 


110*44 

100*02 

105*97 

60*45 

9K-.'iO 

60*82 

80*65 

110*38 

116*44 

1874 • . 


101*19 

109*70 

08*60 

154*50 

1251K3 

71*38 

01*07 

112*07 

114*01 

1875 - - 


117*31 

100*33 

89*4] 

118*01 

81*43 

79*98 

88*65 

112*00 

112*50 

1376 - - 


163*59 

133*00 

05*07 

118*07 

80.31 

79*11 

! 

91*33 

106-80 

108*42 

1877 - - 


303*95 

209*18 

158*62 

153 78 

! 0.3*87 

10.V08 

91*33 

111*51 

111*20 

1878 - - 


241*37 

210*39 

200*44 

10147 

120*72 

' 

91*67 i 

04*02 

104 91 

104*11 

1870 - - 


160*07 

167*27 

179*38 

188*66 ! 

1*2514 

119*82 i 

100*73 

OG-GO 

98*09 

fl880 - • 


114*15 

120*70 

99*44 

113*43 

107 58 j 

100*77 : 

07*71 

101*80 

101*70 

1881 • - 


01*90 

00*03 

83*57 

76*41 

96*10 

86*11 I 

100*06 

100-31 

99*32 

1882 • - 


08*85 

96*20 

100*79 

85*8.5 

90*74 

79-08 1 

100*06 

101*04 

102*25 

1883 - • 


00*67 

88*07 

100*02 

109*41 

lOdHlO 

107*05 

101*41 

97*88 

07*47 

^1884 . - 


100*78 

08*50 

100*07 

136*78 

104*05 

133*38 

10073 

08*35 

09*17 

1886 - > 


122 44 

120*04 

98*54 

157*66 

88*75 

130*78 

106*78 

97 39 

07*03 

1886 - - 


112*72 

111*00 

103*30 

143*57 

93-94 

130*67 

114*50 

90*45 

00*38 

1887 - • 


102*68 

04*35 

123*40 

120*15 

109*69 

141*14 

115*51 

90*33 

8999 

1888 - • 


101*33 

99*08 

128*30 

126*39 

108-45 

16004 

122**22 

86*80 

80*06 

I 860 - - 


109*64 

103*52 

128*28 

VI *71 

108*54 

131*45 

1 

1 126*25 

1 

83*15 

63*28 

1890 • * 


112*05 

108*81 

120*02 

165*09 

111*82 

12,'i*39 

ij 

123*23 

8.5*05 

1 

86*56 

1801 - * 


12818 

135*81 

122*67 

140*20 

121*71 

138*23 

! 111*48 

03*74 

93*00 

1802 . - 

• 

174*41 

162*62 

125*93 

200*78 

120*80 

140*46 

1 123*23 

ii 

84*85 

83*00 
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One of the most important produce markets in India is Cawnpore, winch 
may therefore be taken in illustration of the bearings of the table. Herfe there 
are no less than seven commodities to be considered before wc can see whether 
the prices at this centre have gone up or down. I'he seven are rice, wheat, 
barley, gram, jowar, bajra and arlmr, or five cereals and two pulsi^.s. The base¬ 
line, that is, the mean prices ranging between 1880 and 1885, is derived from a 
rather wide series of fluctuations, namely, from to 107i. The series 
starts in 1861 with a price 16j per cent, above the quinquennial mean as above 
described, as there was scarcity over the North-West Provinces in that season. 
Next year, however, the prices fell to nearly 17 pe** below the. standard,* 
and in the year after to 28^ per cent, in the same direction. The years of 
severe drought arc w ell marked by rises of nearly 71 cent, in 1869, and of 
818 in 187H. The normal w^as reached in 1881, and a period followed of five 
years of prices a little below the standard. Since 1887, however, rates have 
been eontinuously above to the extent of from 12| in that year tp 39i per 
cent, in 1891. 'lake Raipnr, again, ns an example of the tract opened within 
i tccnfc years by the con.structi<*ii of the BcngalrNagpur line. The first 20 
years of the period .‘•how only exceptional and temporary haps above the 
standard, but from 18/6 downwards the rise has been well sustained. It may 
be noticed that in 1877- whilst piices had mure thfin doubled in Alimadnagar, 
one of the Deccan fainine-stiickcn districts, and in Hellary and Salem were 
standing at tl»rice the standard rate, in Haipur they were 25 per cent, below 
the latter. On the other hand, in 1891 and 1892 railways connected the two 
tracts, that of jdenty and that of dearth, and prices ro.se but little compare<l 
witli the enoniions fluctuations of the preceding time of sciircily. In the local 
reports on tiie season, some of which will be cited in tin* last chapter of this 
review, many instances are given of the equalizing influence of the present 
improved means of communication. The only point that remains to be noted 
is the general rise in markets taken froni all parts of the country within a 
period varying from six to 10 years, from 1891-92. The upward movement is, 
of course, aiiytliing but uniform in degree, but in no place is there a tendency 
in the opposite direction. It is not suggested that the prices here dealt with 
4 ?e those which the peasant receives for liis produce, but the difference is not 
suflicieiit, especially now that the producer deals direct with tlic purchaser, to 
obliterate all the advantage of so large an increase. 

Leaving now the agricultural produce, we may pass to the colimins treating 
of the fluctuations in the price of bullion in Calcutta and London, with the 
course of exchangt*, which is reproduced here, though in a ditterent form, from 
what has Ijeen already given in the chapter on Finance. From 1881 dov\nwarils 
it tells its own story, but it is by no means certain how far the fall in the gold 
piice of silver, or the rise in the silver price of gold, have respectively reacted 
upon the prices of cither as measured in agricultural produce, and it is with that 
factor alone that this present review is dealing. 


• B. Meteorology. 

In tropical and sub-tropical tracts such as are comprised in India, where the 
population is mainly dependent on periodic rainfall for its resources, it is super¬ 
fluous to dwell i,ipon the great importance of tlie scientihe collation of all the 
leading meteorological phenomena that are recorded throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Observations of the simpler features included under tliis 
head, such as rainfall, barometric pressure and temperature, l;ad been recorded^ 
for several years before the Governinentbf India |»laced the subject in the hands 
of specialists for uniform treatment on the most approved lines. In 1875, the 
Meteorological Reporter made a tour of inspection of the 84 principal station.*} of 
observation, with the exception of those on the west coast, with a view of placing 
them on a basis which would allow of the fullest inter-comparison of the infor¬ 
mation hitherto independently recorded at each. The different instruments 
used and methods of observation adopted, together with the uneven distribu¬ 
tion territorially of^he stations, had hitherto rendered it impossible to make use 
of the registers in dealing with the meteorology of the country as a whole. 
The Government of India, accordingly, placed the whole system under the 

directioiB 
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direction of a central department from the year above mentione<l, atjd after the Agriculturb amo 
imiruments in use had been duly harmonized or new ones supplied, aa the Meteorology. 
case might require, the number of reipstering stations was graciually increased, 
and the daily weather reports sent by them promptly tabulated for immediate 
use in the local centres and in the liead establishment of the reporter. The 
work qjf the department was not, however, confined to observations taken on 
land, and a valuable scries of registers taken by captains, of vessels in the Bay 
of Bengal, the Persian (Jiilf and Arabian Sea, was obtained from time to time, to 
serve as the basis of investigation as to the origin and development of the 
violent local storms, cyclones, and hurricanes that prevail round the coast of 
India. The efforts of the meteorological authorities were much encouraged by 
the emphatic testimony to the past and future v.iluc oftlio rcHults of the system 
then in its infancy borne by the Famine Commission of 1880. The operations 
were extended to a system of storm-warning by telegrapbic renort in 1879, 
which was afterwards ccmsiderably developed along both east and west coasts, 
and, in other directions, special observations were obtained as to the possible 
connection between the snowfall on the Ilimalayn and its sister ranges to the 
north and west, and in view of the sudden floods that occur in some of the 
large rivers debouching into the Gulf of Cambay, the plan was set on foot of 
telegraphing to all towns on their banks news of any abnormally heavy foil of 
rain in their tracts of origin. Charts have also been pr(*parc(l of the monthly 
observations of marine meteorological phenomena in tlio Bay of Bengal, such 
as the distribution of barometric pressure, the prevalent winds and marine 
currents. The occupation of Upper Burma afforded an opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining the i»redominaiit mctcorologio features of a tract previously unknown, 
and three observatories, on tlie same system ami with the same scope as those 
of the larger provincial stations, were established almost immediately after the 
annexation. In 1887 some changes in the working of the Department wore 
made by the Reporter, based on the past few years’ experience of what observa¬ 
tion taken at the different grades of registering offices could, ami what could 
not, be considered trustworthy. Thus the observation of radiation, both solar • 
and terrestrial, was restricted to a few selected stations, llic hour of transmis¬ 
sion of the daily weather report was made earlier, in order to allow of the 
general results being published at Simla, Calcutta, and Bombay before noon; 
the adoption was pressed of still greater uniformity in the matter of rainfall 
record, a ([ucstion ot obviou^ily > ital importance to the higher work of the com¬ 
puting officers, and which the inspecting tours of the Reporter had found to be 
too often neglected, or left in ineompetant or irresponsible hands. Tlie 
elaboiate scrutiny of the records of previous years had shown that much of the 
information regarding rainfall was such that no use could be made ot it. For 
instance, in the Central Provinces a very important point has been left 
undecided on that ground, namely, the connection between the extension of 
forests and the fall of rain. The stations of observation w^ere accordingly re¬ 
classified into three groups, according to the scope of their record. They range 
from the continuous and automatic operations of Calcutta, I^ibore, Allahabad, 

Simla, Madras, and Bombay, to the simple observations telegraphed at 
8 o’clock every day to the three central offices. A local system of storm 
signalling was established in Bombay, the working of which, it is stated, 
has been much appreciated by the shipping and other commercial clas^scs of the 
west coast. Since 1889, too, the publications of the Department have 
increased, both in scope and number, and every year sees some additions to the 
stations from which information is collected. In 1891-92 there were 165 of 
these in working order, and since then several more have been added. The 
r^uction and discussion of the past year’s observations, terrestrial and marine, 
have b^en materially aided under the present < entralii^od system, and receive, 
adequate attention, not only from the specialists attached to the Department 
itself, but from experts in Europe' and Nortli America, lo whom, under an 
anangemeut approved by the Government of India, copies of the daily weather 
report, with its accompanying cliarts, are regularly foruarded. The interest 
and value of such information consists in a great degree in the fact that, for the 
first lime, trustworthy and extensive data are thus made available for a 
large and vaiied tract, tropical in its general characteristics, rfud affected by a 
semi-annual system of periodic rainy seasons. The special i>ublications of the 
officers of the Meteorological Department, irrespective of the ordinary and 
/9* O 0 4 periodical 
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Aqucultubb ahd periodical reports prepared by them, bare also been found of value in other 
Metboboumt. qJ jjjg tijan that for the benefit of which they were primarily 

intended. It is true that in the present conditions under which the operations 
are conducted, the work of forecasting, especially as regards the character of 
the respective rainy seasons ns a whole, is more restricted than it is found to be 
in some other centres of observation, hut, on the other hand, it must be home 
in mind that systematio control over a great number of stations has only been 
exercised for the last 17 years, a very short period in the meteorological history 
of a country, and that even in this brief space of time all that has been done in 
connection with what we may call the acute stages of meteorological phenomena, 
such as storms and cyclones, has borne fruit of the most substantial and satis* 
fectoiy description. 


The Financial and Revenue .Accounts of the Government of India show that 
the annual cost of the meteorological operations has been comparatively small. 

The charges for the last eight years are given in the marginal 
statement. The beadquai'ters of the Department are at Simla, 
where, also, delicate actinomi-tric observations are conducted 
under the immediate control of the Reporter, 'fhe two chief 
local centres are Calcutta and Bombay. In the last named, and 
in Madras, there are astronomical observ'atories under Mr. C. 
Chambers, f.r.s., and Mr. C. Miebie-Smith, F.R.A.S. and f.r.s. 
(Edin.), respectively. The Madras institution, under the late 
lale Mr. Pogson, has been distinguished for the discovery of 
sundry minor planets between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
with other astronomical data. It also gives uniform time to the 
greater part of India for railway and other purposes, and its longitude, deter¬ 
mined by the latest observations to be 80**. 14*, 50-03" E. of Greenwich, is the 
fixed point of departure of the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, to be 
mentioned In a later chapter. The specialty of the sister observatory is terres- 
tial magnetism, for the registration of which continuous automatic machinery 
is kept at work. Tliis institution also, as is befitting for that of an important 
shipping centre, devotes considerable attention to astronomical observations for 
the purpose of time-keeping, to the signalling of time in connection witli navi" 
gation, and to the custody and regulation of chronometers for the Government 
of India, the Admiralty, and for private siiipowners. 


1881-83 


1883-84 

1887-88 


1888-80 

1880-91 


16Hl-0f 


Rx. 

14,874 

1H,8H8 

81,380 

84,387 

84,860 

86.187 

86.003 

87,199 


In the year 1891-92, to take a sample of the working of this valuable depart¬ 
ment, there were four first ,class, 64 second, and 97 third class observatories. 
Of the four new stations opened during the year, two, one at Bijipur, and one 
at Timievelly, were established for the special object of obtaining meteorological 
information regarding tracts liable to occasional local drought, not sufficiently 
represented by the stations already in work. Two others, in the Nilgiri and 
Palnai hills respectively, were specially destined for astronomical observations. 
That is, to ascertain whether the atmospheric conditions were sufficiently 
superior to those at Madras to justify the establishment of the observatory at 
one pf them. Their object was obtained after a year's experience, and, though 
not within the exact scope of this review, it may he mentioned that the Palnai 
results surpassed those of the Nilgiris. Operations were extended also to the 
Nikobars, and those at Zanzibar were resumed; whilst others were begun in 
Kashmer. In tlie State of Haidrabad, too, seven observatories were got into 
working order dicing the year, and five more in Upper Burma were at work in 
1892-93. In matters of detail, too, some improvements were made. Rain- 
gauges were supplied to many stations which had formerly received only those 
of obsolete pattern, and the periodical inspection of these instruments was made 
.more systematic and generally efficient. Steps were taken to extend the obser¬ 
vations, which are likely to be useful at a future date in appraising the influence 
of forests on reinfalk The department has repeatedly recorded its appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered by the telegraph officials, several of whom, at 
important storm-warning stations, are in charge of the meteorolo^cal observa¬ 
tions. The extension of the telegraph system, in fact, has alone rendered the 
current record of observations possible. It was mentioned in the preceding 
part of this revie^ that the Meteorological Department is one of those placed 
under the Revenue and Agricultural branch of the Secretariat of the Government 
of India. It has been specially fortunate, if may be added, in having been 

diredfed 
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directed since its est^luhment by two experts, such as Messrs. Blanford and 
Eliot, whose reputation is by no means confined to India, or even to the old 
world. . 

t 

It is not the place lo enter into any description of the .peculiar features of 
Indian m^teorolowy which render the co-ordination of the data from every part 
of theKsountry a matter of administrative necessity. Mention has been made 
ahovd of*the results in special instances, such us the cyclonic disturbances on 
both coasts, but hitherto the information accumulated is not enough to serve 
as the foundation of what is, perhaps, one of the main practical objects of the 
observations, namely, the forecast of the character of the periodic rains, 
especially those from the south-west. The estimates now published are becoming 
annually more valuable in this respect, but the question is not one of projection 
over the succeeding fpur-and-twenty hours, a period which suffices for the 
conditions of the western hemisphere, but of giving warning at a sufficient 
interval beforehand to allow of preparations being made by the State in all the 
various directions in which attention is required in case of a wide spread or even 
an intense local failure of crops. The science of meteorology thus enters very 
practitally into the administration of a famine, a duty which may be now said 
to have passed in India beyond tbe empirical stage, chiefly owing to the steps 
taten with regard to it, as mentioned in the preceding section of this chapter, 
dunng the last ten or twelve years,* 


* Thd relation between the density of (>opulation and the amount of rainfall and between the range of 
temperature and the house accomniodalion, is dealt with at pagei 28 and 55 respectively of the Ceneua 
Report ibr 1891. 
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Forests. 


Consemncy, 


CHAmR XIII. 
FORESTS. 


Amongst the natural resources of India, next in importance to the produce 
of the field, conies, at all events in .the present day, that of the wood. Outside 
the limits of the western desert there are few tracts in the country in which 
vegetation of more or less value cannot be got to flourish in profusion; and, as has 
been sliown in tlie last chapter, the field that here lies open to Forestry is 
means confined to the mi re commercial exploitition of the timber growth, hut 
is inextricably connected, except in a few favoured localities, with the agri¬ 
cultural welfare of the great masses of tlie people. Setting on one side the 
tracts in which special classes of valuable timber are found, the whole country 
may be said to be, potentially, a vast expanse of jungle, either of scrub at the 
worst, or of the small timber to tlie use of which the native architects have in 
the course of ages adapted their ideal. The abandonment of cultivation for a few 
years in any part of the plains or table-lands is enough to prove this. Culti¬ 
vation has been, in fact, carved out of the jungle, and in the old leases granted 
to colonists in many, if not most, provinces, whether by the British authorities 
or their preiiecessors, one of the main conditions imposed, or, practically, the 
essential part of the agreenjeut, was that the grantee should “ clear the jungle,*" 
and settle cultivators on the space thus rendered available. In the process of 
time the scrub or other growth was cleared to such purpose that the supply of 
fuel was too often exhausted and the village left almost entirely dependent on t^lie 
cow-duns: cakes, dried in tlie sun, which ought to be bestowed on the land in 
a more efficient form than that of ashes. The subsidiary question as to the 
effect, of the denudation on the rainfall is one that may be considered still 
open, so far as the plains are concerned, since the results of the re-afibresta- 
tion that has been taken in hand of late years are not yet sufficiently manifest 
to allow of a conclusion on the subject; but, as regards the beneficial action of 
a fair growth of vegetation over the gathering-ground of the streams and 
rivers that take their rise in the lower ranges and uplands, there can he no 
doubt. Where such a growth is uln'ady in existence or can be established, the 
water received in the course of the sudden and violent storms characteristic of 
the lifdian rainy seasori is retained in the soil, instead of running off at once, 
in destructive floods and freshets. The supply is thus of longer duration, and 
the spring level in all the country below is gradually raised. 

Systematic conservancy of forest growth is of comparatively recent introduc¬ 
tion into India, ai^d it has, accordingly, a very great amount of lee-way to make 
up before it can overtake and outstrip the centuries of maltreatment to which 
what should be the natural forest areas of the country have been subjected at 
the bands of both intelligent agriculturalists and improvident wild tribes, each 
hacking and hewing at will for their re.spective purposes. Even in the 
present day we find the latter class dependent upon a system of tillage which 
no forest can suffer and live unharmed. A patch of jungle is cleared, and thd ; 
timber and brush left to dry where it fell. Fire is then called into play, and the 
ashes of the dead wood, worked by jiand into the virgin soU, help in producing 
a prolific crop of some small grain or other, on which the ihmily that cleared 
the pHtch subsists f||^r the year. In the more advanced tribes, a second jreai^a 
crop is got off the same patch, but, as a rule, the &mily moves on to fresb. 
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woods* and leaves the abandoned cleariin^ to the recuperative foYoes of nature. 
In 10 years or so* the new gniwth is sufficient to invite a second destruction. 
In the plains* again, in addition to the growing scarcity of firewood* the question 
of grazing is pining prominence. Every village contains a consitlerably 
larger .number of cattle than it can maintain in a thoroughly efficient state, and 
many’bf the animals, therefore, are driven to the village comiiion, to pick 
up their bare living on the scraps of grass that are to be fouiul there. In 
some tracts, of course, there is still abundance of waste land of this quality, 
whilst in others nearly every rood has been brought under the plough, and the 
cattle actually requirt'd for that operation and for the milk supply -of the 
farmers, are selected from the ruck and kept on a higher standard of diet. 
Everywhere the superfluous and the weaklings, if there he no market in the 
neighbourhood, are turned out to die what is there considfTcd to be a natural 
death, or at least one that involves in the Brahrnanic system no religions 
or moral reprobation. The exports of hides, amounting in value to 
Rx. 481 millions in the last. 10 years, tell of one side of this (jucstion, whilst 
the agricultural statistics, incomplete as tliey are admitted to be at present, 
tell of" the steady increase in the herds from which these ex%im<e are collected 
by the village menials. The provision of adequate grazing, therefore, for 
these necessary adjuncts of Indian rural life, come practically within the 
province of forest, conservancy, and the waste land available for the purpose has 
to be administered on a system that wdll ensure a sufficient supply of grass 
of the best quality the land is capable of producing. 

There remains the question of timber, of which India possesses a large and 
valuable variety. It is not the place to enter into a description of the distri¬ 
bution of this State property, beyond the mere mention of the chief items of 
the long list to be found in the Forest Manuals and other professional and 
commercial works. The first place is held by the teak, which is found at its 
best in Burma, especially in the Upper Division, and on the south-west 
coast, in Kanara and Malabar. It is also the most prevalent and valuable 
product of the forests at the foot of the Ghats in Bombay, and along the 
Satpura and Vindhya ranges, as far as the middle of the Central Provinces, 
Here it meets the Hal, wliich, however, is more specially found in the sub- 
Himalayan tracts of the North-West Provinces, Oudh, Bengal, and Assam. In 
the Himalayas themselves the cedars and other conifers form the bulk of the 
timber, and in the lower ranges, again, such as the Khasi in Ar^sam, and thdse 
of Burma, various pines are prominent, in the north-east of Assam and in 
the north of Upper Burma the Ficus elastica^ or india-rubber tree, prevails. 
The sandal wood flourishes all along the southern portion of the Cihars, 
especially about Mysore and Coorg, where, too, as well as in Upper India* the 
blnckwood is found. A valuable tree, kiiowm as the Padauk, is at present 
restricted almost entirely to the Andaman Islands, with a scattering in Lower 
Burma. I'here are many other timber trees that are in general demand in 
difierent parts of India, but the above are the best known outside tliat country. 
There is also the uiiiversally*found bamboo, and in the north-western tracts the 
equally useful rattan. * 

Before entering upon the subject of the area under forest it is as well to 
dwell briefly upon the system of administering the lands thus classed. This is 
rdgulated* in the main* by the provisions of an Act of the Governor General’s 
Council* passed in 1878. The land that is dealt with as forest is thereby 
classed as reserved or protected, and* in some parts of the country, also as village 
forest. Where the land is not already treated as forest under former arrange¬ 
ments, it ia notified as having been selected .Vor the purpose, and an inquiry is 
thereupon made into all rights and privileaes exercised or claimed over it by« 
T^Ugers, as a body* or by private individuals. When these have been disposed of, 
the land is demarcated and boundaiy marks are set up. In the case of reserved 
aHeas, as the name implies* the control of the State authorities it more com¬ 
plete than in the case of protected or other classes of land assigned to forest, 
and it is in sufch areas alone that systematic conservancy can take full effect. 
IiLbofisidiexation of this* the local Acts dealing with the forest land in Madras 
and Burma recognise but one class of forest* that in which the reservation is 
complete. The proyisioni^ of all the Acts relating to forests provide for the 
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preservation ahd management of such lands, the control of forest produce as 
therein defined, when in transit, and the levy of duties thereon. For each 
forest a uorking plan, in more or less detail, is prepared by the trained agency 
of the department, and by this the treatment of the produce is regulated. In 
regard to the rights of the surrounding population, above mentioned, dub 
regard is paid to the economic requirements, the’ customary privileges, and the 
class prqudices of certain communities, so far as these are not incompatible 
with efficient conservancy. In order to provide for the recognition of such 
difficulties, and to establish, as is often not an easy task, a modus vivendi 
between the two interests, the investigation is usually entrusted to one of the 
Revenue staff of the tract in question, who is in a position to hold the balance 
true. Once the tract is made over to the Forest Department, the scientific 
and technical administration passes to the trained officer in charge of the 
circle; but in all questions of general administration,'in which the reasonable' 
interests of the local public are concerned, the two departments have to work 
•in consultation with each otlier, (>articii]arly where the forest land is mainly 
reserved with a view to the satisfaction of the every>day wants of the rurtd 
population, such as in the case of firewood and grazing tracts, in regard to 
which the Government of India has issued special instructions. 

The administration of the forests of India is conducted, as just mentioned, 
through a staff partly consisting of trained officers recruited in England, partly 
through an executive establishment provided locally. The arrangements in 
Madras and Bombay are to some extent detached from those immediately under 
the Government of India, but the general working throughout the-country is 
supervised by an Inspector General attached to that (iovernment. The superior 
staff consists of officers in charge of circles, known as Conservators, with their 
deputies and assistants. Most of these are now trained in forestry -in .Europe. 
Until ISg.’i it was the custom to send the candidates selected by competition to 
undergo a course of forest instruction in Germany, or at Nancy, in France. 
In that year, however, a special branch of forestry was instituted at tlie Indian 
Engineering College, at (.'coper’s Hill, to which all selected candidates are 
attached, and make excursions at difft'rent times to inspect the practical working 
of what they have been learning, eitlicr in the United Kingdom or on the 
continent. On passing out of this course, the officer is attached to some forest 
head-quarters in India, until he has acquired a competent acquaintance with 
the vernacular language of the people with whom he has to deal in the course 
of his active duties. He is tested, also, in his knowledge of the revenue and 
forest law of the province, and is thus started fully equipped for work under a 
Conservator. In addition to the superior staffi thus constituted, there is a large 
executive body consisting, necessarily, of natives of India. Some of these are 
trained for the higher and more responsible duties at the Forest School, an 
institution established in 18/8, at Debra Dun, in the North-M’est Provinces, on 
the suggestion of Sir D. Brandis, a late Inspector General, anti the founder of 
much, it' not most, of the present system of forest administration in India, 
lliis institution ojiened with a course of practical'training, but in 1881 theoretic 
courses were added, and in 1884, the whole passed under the control of the 
Inspector General, as an' Imperial undertaking. Instruction is devoted chiefly 
to the class who are ultimately to be employed as rangers, but the curriculum 
has been expanded, so that members of the controlling staff appointed in India, 
on the one side, and the protective, or forester grade, on the other, can both 
derive advantage"from it. The course includes, not only forestry, in its more 
extended significaiion, but forest law, elementary botany, mineralogy, surveying, 
physics, and mathematics. The subordinate agency differs, necessarily, in both 
number and duties according to the nature of the forest tract, 'Where, as 
*tbe Bombay Presidency, tlie forests are to a large extent patches in the midst 
of cultivation, a numerous establishment hits to be employed. Where, on the 
other hand, the forest consists of laige and continuous stretches of uninhabited 
jtmgle, protection is a task of comparative ease. It is obvious, therefore, that 
in the lotmer the class of men required is more difficult to. obtain and to 
' supervise than in the. latter, where the friction 'with the. outside public is reduced 
to a minimum. • ' ' „ 

The next point is the area under forest This; as previously explained: 

'-''.ivwists 
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consists pisctioaUjr of two classes , of forest, the reserved and others. The fokksis. 
following table jsives tbe former during the last decade in square miles:—- 


* » PROVINCK. 

1881-K2. 

1883-34. 

1886-80. 

1887-88. 

1880-90. 

* 

1891-9;. 

larfnui. 

1,182 

8,H70 

3,737 

. 

4,339 

4,081 

7,17S 

BomUty • ■ . 


9,3»8 

9,505 

y,8U3 

10.339 

10.318 

BonRftl ------ - - 

4,230 

4,U35 

4,972 

4,ftM7 

5,195 

5,211 

North-Wemt Provinces. 

3,320 

3.331 

3.390 

.1 Ooh 

3.591 

3.70H 

l^uijnb. 


1,022 

1,'JT.s 

1,535 

1 

l,T.y4 

1,715 

Centml J’rovliipo ----- - 

19,430 

19,429 

10.134 

! 20,(152 

Tj.roH 

I'V'HII 

Assam 

2,ih:o 

S,3I4 

2,332 

1 

j 3,:iI0 

3,472 

3.012 

Dorar. 

1,391 

i 

1,036 

* 

1.540 

1 

! 1,642 

1 

2,072 

1 1,250 

i 

Conrtf. 

; 234 

2:13 

239 

j 241 

211 

1 113 

Ajmer - -- -- -- - 

i 

139 

! 1»4 

1 

j 

1 

1 

: I 

( 

1.39 

1 139 

Biirnm, ITpvier - . - 

1 

j 


j ~ 


- 

^069 

„ I.nHt*r . - - . . 

j 

3 V.' I 
i 


4.471 

i 

5.674 

6,(:I5 

Total - - - 

s 

r ■' 

j 

1 48,706 

i 

1 4n.}<:i8 

51.517 


74 3* 


*' IncIndiUij: HS miiiare miles In IlritlHli JlHliiclilstan. 


Though the areas in the various provinces have not uniformly increased, the 
general result lias been the expansion of the forest area by 29 per cent, in the 
period in question, 'i he coinparison cannot accurately be carried into the total 
area controlled by tbe Forest Departirient, because the protected and unclassed 
land fluctuated to a considerable extent on the record, without, possibly, any 
material change in the actual administration. In Madras, for example, over 
2,000 miles were transferred In the last year quoted from one category to the 
other. In the Central Provinces, again, where the division is into those which 

• are put permanently under forest and those which can be, in part, given out for 

• cultivation when necessary, it has been found that a gooil deal of the latter is 
likely to be required within a short period, in consequence of the expansion of 
the population. In Upper Burma the process of’reservation is going on as 
rapidly as possible, and no less than 1,024 miles were notified last year. If the 
wVjole of the controlled land be taken into consideration, the area, which was 
71,972 in 1881-82, was 114,960 miles in 1891-92. Concurrently with the 
reservation, or as far as possible, at the same rate, the settlement is carried on, 
and demarcation follows settlement. Between twc5 and three thousand square • 
miles, too, are surveyed on large scales every year by the Survey of India, and 
the results are of the greatest service in making out the working plans 
mentioned above. As to these plans, the general system is to expedite, as far 
as possible, a uniform method of improving large tracts, and locating fellings 
therein, without waiting for the scientific detail that will be put in force when 
tbe whole tract has been brought into line, in respect to exploitation. Where 

• the produce is of especial value, or where the problems to be solved are 
' peculiarly intricate, from an arboricultural standpoint, the more elaborate course 

i8,\nece88arily, advisable from the beginning of operations, but it is not so in 
• the case of ordinary forest tracts, where the produce is not in ‘ urgent or 
pressing demand. 

The provision of grazifig area in 1891*92 seems to have been liberal enough Oraxing. 
in most provinces. In Bengal, for instance, where 769 ^square miles out of 
5 j 2 ll were open, the average incidence was one animal *to 600 acres. In the 
North-W^t l^ovinces, the percentage open varied from 70 in the northern 
, o.g. P P 3 circle 
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Fobestv. »rhe murket variey, it appears, very considerably fipom year to year for Several 
of tiie products quoted, but, on the whole, the last few yeai;^ have been decidedly 
above their predecessors. The most Important items in the Rst are teak, cutcb, 
sbel-hic, and, especially of late, myrabolains. These last go chit^y from 
Bombay to the United Kingdom, Austria and Germany. The cutch is shipped' 
from Burma and Bengal, and the United States took in 1801-92 to the value of 
about Rx. 93,300, whilst the United Kingdom’s share was Rx. 14,400. Ckout- 
chouc shows the same features as cutch in both port of shipment and destination. 
Bombay and Madras share the greater part of the' sandal wood trade, which is 
conducted principally with China and France. Teak finds its way from Burma 
and Bengal to the United Kingdom, the Cape and Gibraltar. Bengal* has prac¬ 
tically the monopoly of shel-luc, and sends it mainly to the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Amongst the products the export of which show a 
falling tendency, cardamoms go chiefly from Bombay. About a third 
passes to the United Kingdom and Germany, whilst the rest is taken by Asiatic 
countries, such as Persia, Arabia, Baghdad, and Aden. 

Finanoe. In conclusion, the financial position of the forest operations requires a few 

lines of comment. In the chapter on finance in general it was stated that the 
net revenue from this source was growing annually into importance, and the 
folloiying tabic, which gives the net figures from the departmental, not the 
general, returns indicate the share taken by each Province in tlie growth :— 

Net Financial Results, by Piiovincks. 


YBAR. 

Totau. 

, 

ModniH. 

iSomlxiy. 

Hf'ngiil. 

Nisrth-WoMt ! 

Provinces and 1 Tan jab. 

nudh. [ 

fVntfwl 

Aw^aiu. 

Reran 

Rui 

1/Ovrer. 

rnia. 

Upper. 






Rx. 

Ht. 

Itx. 

Uz. 

Bx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

lU. 
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18,434 

55,338 

3,373 

fi,0H3 

26U 

32,549 

« 

5.471 

39,318 

- 

1873-74 - 





347,418 

13.K73 

49,048 

4,0U9 

74.1 HH 

13,098 

38,343 

• 

17.091 

59,333 

- 

1875-78- 





387,326 

8.583 

45.453 

6.600 

52,738 

35,303 

35,286 

- m 

14.138 

96,330 


1877-78- 





1 350.U78 II - 1^1 

38,381 

16,331 

47.418 

16,308 

3l>,lH8 

3,317 

16,928 

74,485 


1878-80- 





325,660 ' 

7,fW4 

44,773 

17,378 

38,337 

16,914 

48,415 

' 3,151 

10,699 

48,670 

— 

1881-88- 





334,713 i 

30,349 

GS.894 

23,913 

14,988 

17,204 

07,687 

09 

8,063 

108,158 

— 

1881-84- 



• , 

’ 

414,793 ; 

16.097 

93,893 

30,652 

50,95tt 

25,703 

65,871 

1,188 

15.144 

189,145 

— 

1885-86- 





413,070 ; 

30.008 

153,682 

38.703 

48,698 

17,494 

69,140 

-- i,m 

16,061 

87,291 


1687-88- 





410,883 

34,571 

108,857 

30,743 

41.071 j 

10,903 

64,043 

4,042 

32.368 

118,630 

17,673 

1888-80- 





739,108 , 

39,039 

130,709 

37,057 

75,101 

.27,586 

46,974 

12,237 

36,309 

180,187 

163,337 

1881-08- 





673,983 : 

, 

36,996 

135,319 

36,633 

77,330 1 

37.980 

55,598 

6,860 

31^183 

153,399 

96,344 


* Aunni wna wimritta'l from Bengal in IH74 only. 


Burma and Bombay, it appears, now account for Rx. 383,900 of the total of 
Rx. fi72i200, or 57 per cent. The latter and several other Provinces show over 
doulile the revenue of 10 years ago, and in nearly all the increase has been large, 
Improvement in management accounts for inui-h of this result, and a good deal 
of the rest is attributable to the extension of the grazing operations of the 
Department, with the demand for sleepers that accompanied the activity in 
railway construction that has characterised the decade. 

The details given in the general accounts of the Government of India show 
the nature of the ib'ceipts and the proportion borne in the total by each of the 
items in the different Provinces. The following table accordingly summarises 
these results. 







ABSTRACT of Fokbst Rbvbnub and Expbmditurb in 1891-92. 



Bw roTcntid is not inclwled here, thoun^h it is givsn in the dcparUnental returns. ^ lucludingp Modnlvoodi Bx, 12,223* end cominiititien feeSf llx« 11,113. 

} Including Rx. 22,287 on account oi' foroit ranrejs. 
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it will be observed that the proportion borne by the revenue from timber 
varies from 15 percent, in the Central Provinces to 84 per cent, in Lower 
Burma. In the Upper Division of the latter Province the proportion is 74, and 
it exceeds 60 per cent in lioth Assam and the North-West Provinces. In 
Bengal and the Panjab it falls to betwema 40 and 60 per cent Bombay shows 
37 per cent, from this source, and Madras just below the quarter. The ayerage 
for the whole of the returning Provinces is 52 percent. Firewood and, charcoal 
yields 14} per cent., and grass, Ac., 13 per cent, with 15 percent from hambuos, 
sandal-wood, and miscellaneous produce. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MINES AND FACTORIES. 

In comparison with its vegetable resources, tlie mineral wealth of India Hines ano 
stands by no means high in the present day. In one respect, however, they 
have reached an assured position in the industrial and commercial development 
of the country, and there are indications of still further advance, both in that 
and in other directions. The aid of the geological survey has been called in to 
investigate the possibilities of the various coal-bearing and metalliferous tracts 
from a practical point of view, in supplement of the scientific inquiries that fall 
within the sphere of their more strictly legitimate duties. The result has often 
been to encourage exploitation, on the one hand, whilst with equal frequency, 
perhaps, on the other, the observations of trained agency have sufficed to con¬ 
demn prospects that to the uninitiated seemed full of hope. From an economical 
point of view, again, it is in every way desirable that some means should be 
found of diverting a portion of the masses of labour available in India from the 
land, to which their attention is now almost entirely devoted to other means of 
livelihood, and one of the less difficult modes of a]>])ruaching this most difficult 
problem is by the opening out of large industries of a character not too far 
removed from that of the traditional occupaiion of the people. In order to 
establish such undertakings on the scale that alone will be of any material 
benefit to the class in question, steam-power is necessary, so that the develop¬ 
ment of the coal-mining industry must go, as far ns possible, hand in hand with 
that of the aggregation of labour in factories. It is as well, accordingly, to 
treat of the two classes of employment more or less in connection with each 
other, in a single chapter. Tlie first subject, then, that will bo here reviewed 
is that of the mineral resources of India. • 


Mining, &c. 

The chief mining interests in India at the present day are those in the coal 
deposits of the central and eastern parts of the country, in the gold-fields of 
the Mysore plateau, and, though to a minor extent, in the petroleum yield of 
certain widely-scattered strata in Balooliistan, the Panjab, Burma, and the 
extreme east of Assam. 'Phe investigations of the geological surveyors in 
Tenasaerim in 1891 justify the expectation of a remunerative exploitation of tin 
in the Maliwun tract, if the enterprise he hacked with enough capital t» start 
work on the most efficient system. The same may be said with regard to the 
copper that is to be found in parts of Sikkim, whicli were also examined during 
that year. The Ruby Mines of Upper Burma were worked hy the private com¬ 
pany to whom the rights were leased a few years back, but not apparently with 
much success. The sum of Rx. 20,000 due to the State on account of the 
second instalment of the rent payable for the concession was not paid, but the 
local report .states that the relations between the company and the native miners 
. vere cordial, without further comment. The iron industry is now conducted 
on a large scale at Barakar in Bengal only. • 

The Bengal Iron and Steel Comfiany showed a return in 1891 of 4 per cent, 
on thdr capital, and in 1892 of 10 per cent. The working of last year showed 
a.j;eneral improvement, and not only was much of the preceding year's stock 
of pig iron sold off, but the whole current output, except 2,672 tons, found a 
market. Castings also went off very well, and the economy in cost of 
prodtiction made the Company confident of being able to. work up to their 
0 . 9 . a Q 3 contract 
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contract amount. Smelting on a small acde goes on in •mtrts of the Omtnl Pro¬ 
vinces, the Ghat tr^ts of Bombuy and in Salem and the surrounding districts 
in Madras, but the pursuit is languishing, owing to the cheapness and quality of 
the imported article. 


The coal mining industry, on the 



Xmporte ftrom 
Abroad, Ineludlnir 
UoTernmolit Stores. 

Output of Indian 
CoUlorlM. 
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404,060 

1,015.210 

1877-78 - 




600,833 

224,162 

1870-H0 • 




408,760 

1,012|79I 

1881-82 • 




618.201 

997,730 

18H2-H3 . 




452,347 

1,110.242 

1843-84 . 




712.01)0 

1,311,974 

1884-85 - 




757,671 

1,397A14 

1885-86 . 




805,700 

1.294,221 

1886-87 . 




781,910 

1,188,487 

1887-88 . 




886,480 

1,564,043 

1881-82 . 




877,843 

1,708,903 

1880-00 - 




656,867 

1,946,172 

IHOo-Ol - 




617,004 

2,148i521 

1801-02 - 



• 

773,624 

3,328,177 


works, which have been open since 


ither hand, is decidedly lively.* Thb 
marginal table gives the impqrts of 
foreign coal, together with the output 
of that from Indian mines, daring the 
decade and for alternate years of the 
10 years preceding 1881-82. A com¬ 
parison of the two showshowmucb more 
ra|iidly the native product is gaining 
ground than the foreign, and also, that 
the fluctuations in the latter are far 
more violent tiian those in the former. 
By for the greatest output is that of 
the Bengal mines, whicn yield about 
three-fourths of the whole. -There 
were no less tlian of these establish¬ 
ments at work in 1891-92, out of a 
total number of 87 . The output was 
returned as 1,747,000 tons. In the 
Central Provinces there are two mining 
concerns, Warora and Molipani. which 
yielded in the same'year 141,736 tons. 
This is about the same output as is 
returned from the Singareni works in 
the Nizam's territory. The Umaria 
1884, and the Dandot mine in the 


Panjab, which in 1891-92 attained its fifth year, each produced between 
60,000 and 70 , 000 -tons. Some 10,000 tons came out of the Khost mine 


in Balochistan, and the Assam output, from Margherita, amounted, to 
154,000. As regards ownership and working, the two largest concerns 
in Bengal arc in the hands of the East Indian Railway, that is, of the 
• State, whilst the rest are worked by private agency or Companies. The Warora 
and Umaria works in the Central Provinces and Rewah respectively, are also 
State concems, and Mohpani is worked by a Company. The Ppnjab and 
Balochistan mines are connected with the North-western line, also State property. 
The three Assam mines are all in the hands of a Company. The coal from 


these last is said to be the best for steam-vessels that has yet been put on the 
Indian market, and the quantity available has been rapidly increasing of late. 
As an outlet for the surplus labouring population now massed on the land, the 
present condition of the coal industry is insignificant, since only about 25,000 
persons are returned as employed in Bengal, and about 10,000 in all the rest*. 
of India. 'J'he output of 1891-92, taken at the local average selling price, was 


estimated to be worth about 3‘4 rupees per ton. The foreign coal imported in 
the same year bore a returned value of 16'97 rupees for the same quantity, or 
nearly five times the price. Obviously, therefore, the efficiency of the latter 
must be very much greater than that of the native product to bring the con¬ 
sumption up to one-third of the latter. But in the case of coal carried fiir 
inland the cost of transport must be compared as between the Bengal and the 
foreign coal. Th^’former cannot compete, it appears, with foreign coal delivered 
by sea to Bombay and Sindh, but it has driven out a great proportion of 
the latter from not only Bengal but froiix Burma also. It is also making its 
pay in Ceylon, Java and the Straits Settlements. It may be added, moreovei*, 
that the examination of the coal-bearing strata of India is not yet complete, and 
that there is a prospect, therefore, of fresh discoveries rich enough to repay thd 
establishment of extensive works. The raw material is even now found in many 
parts besides those above mentioned, but not in sufficient quantities to attract cajA- 
tal. The researches into the mineral oil-bearing strata have .not been as^ yet ssimr 
factory in their resylt. In Khattan, near the Sibi-Hamai line, the borin^'-inadtl'. 
within the last eight or ten years yielded about 400)000 gallons, but shopefi si^m 
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of exhauBtion. 


Fresh borings were made higher up the line, but the yield has 
not hitherto been encouraging. In Makuni, 
where the concession has been given to the 
Assam trading company, which also works 
the coal mines, borings were more success* 
ful as to quality, though the quantity is 
still too small to return a profit. The 
Burma wells continue, therefore, to be the 
most prolific. The best at present* dis¬ 
covered are in the Magwe district, at a 
place which takes its name (Yenan-gyaung) 
from the oil found there. There are wells 
also on the opposite side of the Irawadi, 
higher up, in the Pakokku and Mitibu 
districts. Tlie conflicting claims of the 
Burma oil company, the LepeUGriffin 
syndicate, and the local Burman workers, 
were settled in 1891-92 ; the area in ques¬ 
tion was demarcated and subdivided into 
blocks for working purposes, and the State 
wells made over on lease to the Burma Com¬ 
pany. The opening for this popular illiimi- 
nant can be appreciated from the. figures 
given in the margin. The principal gold 
mines of India lie in the protected State of Mysore, so that they are excluded, 

strictly speaking, from a review «that is 
concerned with British territory alone. 
The available statistics, however, are of 
sufficient interest to justify their quotation, 
so a short table containing them has 
been inserted in the margin. In 1890, a 
sudden wave of gold-mining fever reached 
Calcutta, and 4(> companies were floated 
within a few mouths. Not a very large 
propoi'tion of the nominal capital was ever 
paid up, and the return of gold amounted, 
ill the aggregate, to about an ounce. The 
El Dorado in question was situated in the Chutia Nagpur and Eastern hills of 
the Central Provinces, where washing for gold in the mountain streams had 
been known to have been fitfully conducted for generations. It does not appear 
probable that the attempt to work the supply by means of speculation will be* 
renewed at present. There is little else in regard to miuiiig that need find 
place in this review. We may pass on, accordingly, to the second section of 
the chapter, namely, that relating to manufactures. 
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633.884 
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881,828 
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68.109,383 

3,368,140 
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8.403.348 


1884-88 
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3«,036,508 


1887-88 
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85.038,820 

8,038.788 

1801-09 

• 
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37.l6l,7e3 

83,333,635 


Year. 

• 

Quantity 
of G«Ui 
extractnA. 

Net yalue. 

H(i3alty|ii 
ti> the 

1 Mysore 8tj 

1887 - 

Oz. 

15,408 

Hz. 

82,704 

Rz. 

4,135 

1888 - 

85,034 

103,05!) 

9,652 

1880 . 

78,640 

439,318 

21,046 

180tl • • - 

108.621 

577,073 

27,WO 

1801 - 

130,429 

702,265 

35,113 

1802 ♦ 

163.1KH 

080,770 

19,038 


FACTORIES, 

. The development of handicrafts into industrial enterprise on a larger scale Factories. 
is a task that in India has to struggle against more difficulties than the 
exploitation of the mineral resources of the country, since social prejudices have 
to be taken into consideration, in addition to the physical conditions. Mining 
on the scale and by the methods introduced by foreign management, is a com¬ 
plete innovation, and having a blank page 10 i^ork on, had only to initiate a 
1 0 oove into which the required contingent of the mass of unskilled labour could 
be diverted, and which it could be trusted to follow under proper training and 
supervision. Skilled industry, on the other hand, has prevailed for generations 
throughout the <'ommunity, and, like everything else^ in India, has been 
•crystallised into traditional forms, indissolubly bound up with the social 
system. 

From, the earliest days foUowing the Aryan settlement in India of which any 
historical trace can be discovered, the handicraftsman has heep relegated to an 
inferior social grade compared to that occupied by the professions of war and 
religion^ by agriculture and by trade. It was owing to the development of the 
• 0.9.. Q Q 3 needs 
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needs of the gradually expanding community that the class termdl by the 
Brahmanic leaders of Aryan civilisation the Shudra, or menialsi arose from 
amongst the mass of the agricultural colonistSy and the structure of the village 
roinmunitv to this day, uhrrever it has been maintained in a mure or less 
complete shape, most clearly indicates that the function of the artisan was to • 
minister to the needs of the lords of the soil Thus, every village tended to 
become self-supporting. /Hie carpenter, weaver, potter, oil-presser, blacksmith, 
and goldsmith, are integral portions of the village community. The leather* 
worker is attached to the same body in another capacity, that of helot, 
and lives outside the village site, properly so-called, in a contiguous hamlet. It 
is out of place to follow the evolution, as wealth spread, of the finer handicrafts 
for which India became famous in later centuries, but there is no doubt that the 
system of indissoluble hereditary bondage of a fandly to a single means of 
livelihood had as much to do with the perfection of the method einpIo\ed as 
with the isolation of the worker, and the suppression of the co-operative spirit, 
which, by the specialisation of separate branches of an industry, alone renders 
enterprise on a large scale ])racticable. Such enterprise, indeed, is really the 
product of the present generation. It has had beyond a doubt an apprecinble 
effect on two or three sections of the rural artisan community who formerly had 
the monopoly of the village market, but, on the other hand, the rest have hitherto 
successfully defied competition, and, in the present conditions of Indian life, 
are likely to do so for years to come. In a previous chapter it has been ex¬ 
plained that in many, if not most cases, tlie village functionary is remunerated 
not in cash, but cither by a grant of the village land, or by an annual contribu* 
tion of the produce of each holding. It is difficult, therefore, for outsiders to 
under^li the'carpenter, or the potter, or the goldsmith. But it is diflerent in * 
the case of the oilman and the weaver. In the previous section of this chapter 
it was shown how rapidly the importations of mineral oil ture increasing, so that 
evidently the locally made vegetable illuniinant is being displaced by the 
cheaper but more dangerous foreign product. The oilman, however, is usually 
a man of resources, and if he has not enough land to live on, he possesses 
cattle, which he either lets out to ply for hire, or utilises in a tour to select or 
collect for the foreign market the seeds that he used to employ in domestic 
manufacture. The resources of the weaver are more restricJted. He often has 
land, but his traditional emplovmerit unfits him for tillage, so, in some parts of 
India at least, he lets hts plot to others, and lives on the rent thereof. But, to 
look at bis case from another jioiiit of view, it is by no means certain that tlie 
vast importations of cotton yarn and piece goods from abroad and the increasing 
production of such cuinmodities in India, with which we shall have to deal im¬ 
mediately, have had the detrinientMl effect upon the home-weaver that is often 
* presumed to have heen the case. Something will be found on this matter in 
the concluding chajiter of this review, in which the general condition of the 
various classes is considered. It is proved from the old records that at least a 
hundred years ago the weaver was the first das? to feel the pinch of famine^in ^ 
a Seaton of severe drought, and this was long before the competition of European 
goods had become a material factor in the situation, as England itself, the great 
exporter of cotton fabric, had not then got out of the l^uddite stage of its indus¬ 
trial history. Then, again, the returns of inland trade show the very large and 
brisk movement of yarn from the places of import or manufacture to the 
interior. In 1891-92, for instance, twist and yarn entered the provinces to the 
value of Rx. 4,068,,830 in excess of the value of that which left them, so, as some 
use was probably found for the surplus, it is safe to assume that the home 
worker has discovered that by weaving by band the superior yarn he can get from 
the factories, he produces a fabric that meets with favour in the eyes of his 
customers of the village in regard to its price, strength, and durability. In^' 
concluding these general remarks on what is at present, as it has always been, 
the principal handicraft of India, it must be reiterated that in the eyes of Indian 
society there is a certain degradation attached to the occupation of working in 
either textiles or leather, so that, as an outlet for the surplus population now 
thrown hpon the land, the development of these industries cannot be regarded, 
save in very exceptional circumstances, as likely to benefit more than the loweir « 
labouring and the ntenial classes, and will not affect the class that looks solely 
to the occupancy of land for its livingt 

We pass on now to the textile industries, so far as they have been develops. 
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into what may be called factories* and may begin with cotton, as. the most Fu:roRcnsf. 

important. In 1891-92 there 
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were 127 cotton mills in India, 
of which 87 , as stated in the 
last chapter, were in Bombay. 
The first mill was started in 
18.51ill 1 878 there were 58; 
nine yeai s later, 97; and in 
1890-91, 125. The marginal 
table gives the main figures for 
the last 10 years regarding 
these factories. The statement 
of the capital employed is ad- 
mitteclly approximate only, as 
often the return lor one or two 
mills is not published in time 
to be iiicorporatt*d in the general 
table. The number of hands 
employed is insignificant^ com¬ 
pared to the masses of labour available. As regards the distribution of the 
mills, the Bombay Presidency includes 65 in the capital and 22 in the interior. 
In Madras town there are four, and six elsewhere in the Presidency. The eight 
in Bengal are all in or near Calcutta. Three of the four in the North-west 
Provinces are in Cawnpore. In the Panjab, Delhi has two at work. The 
Central Provinces have four, and the rest are scattered over the res^t of the 
country. The coinjiarison between the spread of locally-made fabrics and 
yarns and that of foreign manufactures belongs more properly to .the subject 
of trade, as the imports of the two together constitute about 47 per cent, of 
the total value of the trade in tliat direction. But a few lines here on this point 
will not be out of place. Unfortunately, the output of the local mills cannot 
be given, as no return is available on the subject, so the rtdative spread of the 
internal demand must be ignored. 

The following table, however, shows that, as compared with 1880-81, the 
imports of piece goods have not risen of late years at the same rate as might 
be expected'if the demand had continued on the funner scale. 
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Almost the same may be said about the movements of twist and yarn. On 
other hand, the, exports of the latter, made in India, have advanced to 
aMut 'rix times the quantity sent oat in 1880-81, though, if we were dealing 
trith the period that has elapsed since the close of the year with which this 
. TSnriew concludes, the prospects might ;xot be so favourably set forth. The 
exports .of piece jEOods .of the same class have also more than doubled. 
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The next industry to come under notice is that of jute, which is practically, 
conhned to Calcutta and a few other places in Bengal. The first mill was 
established in 1857, but most date from 1874 downwards. The following table, 
on the same lines as that given above in the case of cotton mills, shows the 
chief statistical facts connected with this enterprise, which is one of the most 
important in the country. 
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126,964 

1886-87 





24 

2,847.000 

49,015 

1 

6.911 

135,593 

1887-88 




1 

25 

8,044,500 

56,007 

7,389 

146,302 

1888-69 ' 




1 

26 

3,019,500 

59,722 

7,819 

152,667 

1889-UO 





27 

3,021,500 

60,630 

8,104 

158,326 

1800-91 





87 

3,132,000* 

62,739 

1 8,204 

164,245 

1891-92 





27 

3,132,000* 

66,333 

8,695 

174,156 


• probably nearer Rx. 3,400,000. 


The returns of trade show that 


the progress of the export of the manu> 
factured article has been more rapid 
than that of the raw material. The 
marginal table, which gives the figures 
in their proportional form with reference 
to those of 1880-81, as above, speak 
for themselves. Though the claim 
occasionally heard, that Dundee has 
been transported to the banks of the 
Hughli, may not be more than a hyper¬ 
bole licensed by the poetry of commerce, 
still there is little reason why it should 
not ultimately become a fact in the jute 
trade that the fibre is worked up within 
easy distance of the place of pro¬ 
duction into the form in which it is 
to be used. The low prices of 1890-dl 
resulted in a considerable contraction of 
the area placed under the fibre in the 
succeeding year, but the prices of 
1891-92 were the highest knowh, and 
the export of tlii^ manufadured article continued its upward course. 

Amongst other nasirent industries must be mentioned that of paper-making, 
which is flourishing in Bengal, and making way in Poona, Lucknow and 
Gwalior. Tliere are now eight mills, employing about 2,700 hands, wit|\ 
something under half-a-million of capital engaged. The outturn and variation is 
increasing annually, and the quality is improying. It is worth mentioning'that 
the whole of the paper, amounting to something over 300 tons, requirra for 
the last census, was supplied by local firms. There is also a sim of interest in 
woollen and leather manu&ctorieB. Clothing for the^lice and native soldiery 
is being more and more obtained fropi the. mills at Cawupore, Dhariwatiand 
Bombay. The miscellaneous concerns that arC'in operation are nnm^ua^ 
Out of a total of about 1,400, nearly 400 were cotfon presses, 274. saltpet^ 
factories,'.and 70 a&ated-water concerns... . Uoe-milla. and indigo fiiptodM. 

ntiigsln^i^ 


TEAK. 



,lntc Exports. 

lUwr Jiile. 

MnniifiiCtiirM .Tute. 


Quantity. 

1 

j Price. 

Qi)aiitit.y. 

Price. 





lUO 

ir)<» 

Kki 

KM 

1881-03 




329 

13H 

BO 

97 

1882-M3 




17H 

119 

127 

131 

188»444 




121 

117 

131 

IH 





•144 

11.1 

IBH 

136 

im-u 




1 131 

in 

123 

too 

1906*87^ 




141 

131 

123 

102 

1H07-R8 




16« 

1S3 

142 

134 


« ’ 



1H9 , 

3<)1 

190 

237 

10«0-9U 




176 

230 

186 

347 





m 

193 

1«8 

319 

1801-32 


• 


U7 

114 

303 

322 
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numbered ’64 and 55 respectively. The silk industry is con6ned to a few Factories. 
large concerns in Bombay and Calcutta, and to minor establishments in the 
interior of Bengal. The average number of persons employed in these under-, 
takings is'considerable, but the return is not complete, and the same remark 
applies to them as to the cotton industry, that in spite of the great actual 
increase in the number, the proportion of the latter to the total that might 
profitably bo diverted to such means of gaining their livelihood is insignificant. 

At the same time, the prospect of all the more imporUint of the industries 
that have been mentioned above is favourable, and witli the improvement in 
the coal supply, may be expected by 1901-2 to show a very material increase * 
in their sphere of action. 

In concluding this subject a few words are necessary regarding the legislative 
regulation of labour in factories, a matter which has been under discussion 
daring the latter portion of the decade. The conditions under which the Indian 
factory hand labours are, as may ho easily supposed, substantially different 
from those by which his compeer in the temperate zone is affected. To pre¬ 
vent abases, however, an Act was passed in 1H81 on the subject, and since the 
ensuing year the amendment of the provisions has been frequently under con- 
rideration. A Commission was appointed to incpiire into the matter in 1890, 
and on the report that resulted from their investigations an amending Act was 
passed in 1891. The enactment in question did not come into operation until 
the beginning of 1892, so no review of its results can be given in this work. 

The princii)al modifications effected under it, however, may be stated. In 
the first place, the number of bauds employed which bring a concern under the 
definition of a “ factory ” was reduced by one-half, or from 100 to 50, with a 
special provision for action with regard to tho.se places which might be found 
to require inspection or regulation, though they employed no more than 20 
hands. Then, the hours of employment for women were reduced to eleven, and 
in factories where a system of shifts is not in force, women arc prohibited from 
working before 6 a.m. and after 8 p.m. Jn respect of children, the prohibition 
of work before and after those hours is absolute. Rules for intervals of rest 
formed pari of the; scheme. The minimum age of em])Ioyment of children was 
raised from seveit to nine, aitd the definition of “ child” was modified, so that 
it now includes.persons under 14 instead of those under 12 only. It is also 
enjniucd, finally, that ehiidren should be employed for no more than seven hours 
daily. There are otlier provisions in the Act regarding Sunday labour, intervals ’ 
of rest for men, as well as for women, water supply, ventilation, cleanliness, and 
other sanitary precautions. In order to sec that the provisions of the Act are 
observed, two Inspectors are appointed, u hereof the one has charge of Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, anrl the other Bengal and the Nortli-West Provinces. 

The Bombay report states that under the fonner Act children were more 
largely employed than before, that the number of accidents was much the same 
ks, ill the preceding year, that the inspections were duly carried out, and that 
no prosecutions were I'ouiid necessary in the case of any of the 115 establish¬ 
ments inspected. It may be mentioned tliat in consequence of a temporary 
depression in trade there was a compact made by the Bombay Mill Owners 
Association to close for eight days in every month for about a quarter of the 
year, after whicli .operations regained their normality. The local inspection of 
boilers, &c., resulted in nu incidents out of the common. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

« 

Tbads and There are few, if any, of the wider subjects with which this review is 

Commence. concerned that s^re furnished with so complete a statistical background as 
that of the general trade' of India, more especially the section of it that is 
carried on by sea witli foreign countries. The elaborate series of returns 
in which information on this important topic is to bo found .have been 
systematically prepared on a uniform plan for a much longer period than is 
usually accompanied by this desirable condition in cases where the adminis¬ 
tration, as in India, is obliged by circumstances which it has to some extent 
to mould by its initiative, to be continually enlarging its sphere of action 
aud survey. The statistics themsolvcss, moreover, have the advantage of 
passing every year through the hands of an expert whoso attention is 
mainly devoted to the subject, and his review of the annual transactions 
represented by them is reproduced and presented to the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. It is sujicrfluous, accordingly, to dwell at length on the matter in 
this review, great as may be the temptation to linger a while in this oasis in 
the dry plain of Indian statistics. It will be sutheient, therefore, if only 
the chief features of this trade be disenssed, so far as they fall within 
the period with which we are immediately concerned. This period, it 
must bo observed beforehand, stops .short of the very ])oculiar variations 
that have characterised the ])ast 18 months or so, which have to bo dealt 
with in the revicAV for 18S»2 -1)3, a return that will follow this decennial 
.number within a few weeks. 

It has been hinted above that a di.stinction may be drawn, in respect to 
the quality of the returns, between the information rogardipg the trade by 
sea and that overland. The latter section has not been brought under 
systematic registration for more than<<a few years, and the great increase of 
railway traffic, the opening of now navigable canals, and difficulties in the 
way of obtaining a complete record of the trade that comes from the north, 
eitner by the Himalayan ])as.se.s or through the Nipail Tarai, place those 
returns for the pre.sent on a (liiroront footing from those <»f the sea-b6rue 
trade. Added to this is the fiict that the former are collected and com¬ 
piled, not in the Department of f'inance and Commerce, like the others, 
but in that of Revenue ,aiul Agiiiculturc, from which the returns amnuilly 
issue without comment, owing to the absence of a trained statistical 
establishment of a stren^h to adequately deal with such a mass of detailed 
mattpr. 

To begin, then, with the s«ia-borne trade, the following table shows’ its 

total value since 1881-82, .subdivided acc«irding to its direction and the 

distance from India of the countries with which it is conducted:— 

% 

VALUE OF THE Total Trade op India. 


■ ” —«- 

if BAD. 

1881-62. 

1883-84. 

1885-ea 

1887-88, 

1860 90. 

1891-92. 

; : 

Total • - 

: : 

Total - - 

Totd fForoiRtt - 

Total -• - 

Rx. 

S8,607,618 

Rx. 

68,137,311 , 
32,854.878 

Rx. 

71,133,660 

32,4534,320 

103,668,103. 

Rx. 

78,830,408 

33,003,700 

Rx. 

86,666,000 

32,580,751 

Rx. 

84,135,045 

37,206,806 

00,133,773 

101,012,180 j 

111,890,168 

110,246,741 

121,421,861 

83,068,198 

28,323,770 

8e,180,3»7 1 
91,390,C37 1 

84,080,301 

82,364,070 

• 

02,148,279 

32,438,626 

i05,aae,7<0 

81,678,459 

in.4»i,278 

86^,052 

111,591,068 

120,577,034 

117,354,480 

124,600,005 

187,046,170 

146,082,830 

1491,604.333 

38,221,888 

1S7.343,708 

166.123,167 

^099,308 

170,078,747 

05,884,826 

102,023,710 

64,268,210 

103,618,9^ 

71^788|839 


821,680,923 

221,222,673 

286,303,072 

236,291,020 

268,4;04,W* 
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The meanini' of the figures is pretty plain. We may remark, in passing, *’‘® 
that the coasting trade has not increased by more than a quarter, whilst 
that with foreign countries shows an .increase of about 86 per cent., and 
a gaiq , that the import trade has grown faster than the export, in both the 
forei^ and the coasting branches. To take the foreign trade separately, its 
growth will be appreciated from the following table, which starts from the 
average of the years 1836-40 as a base :— 

COHFABISOn OF KACU BRANCH OF FoBElOX TbaUE WITH THE AVBBAQR OF 1835-40 («i> 100 ). 


Head. 

1841-42. 

1851-52. 

1801>G2. 

1071-72. 

r Merehmndlse - 

1&7 

240 

449 

640 

Import! < Treasure - • - 

78 

215 

638 

494 

^ 1 Total • • • 

i32 

ssC 

5Qg 

.597 

r Merchandise > 

12 j 

179 

328 

5:1 

Exports \ Trouure • - - 

2 orj 

aoo 

272 

588 

V Total - - - 

1^1 


5J7 

57 / 

r Merchandise - 

1.3.1 

200 

241 

*104 


U1 

230 

602 

503 

1 Total 


304 

399 



The iipport trade, as compared with that of the period taken as a standard, 
has increased elevenfold, or, if the 60 years only be considered, where 
100 ruxices’ worth was imported in 1841-42, there was 874 rupees' 
worth brought into the country in 1891-92. The exports have grown less 
rapidly, and show but just under tenfold in the first case, and about 777 to 
100 ill the other. The trea.surc transactions, however, may as well bo 
excluded, owing to the speculative ventures of the last few years. The 
results then are, that for every 100 rupees’ value imported at the 
beginning of Her Majesty’s reign, India now imports nearly 1,400, whilst 
for the same value exported, the corresponding figure is 977. Limiting the 
case to the half-century, the final figures, those for 1891-92, will be • found 
to bo 891 and 782, respectively, for imports and exports. There is another 
point, also, in which this table is instructive, and that is, the relation 
between the two sections of . inward and outward trade. This is not a 
matter with which it is proposed to deal in this review, as it has been so 
often investigated elsewhere, but it may be observed that the ratio of tho 
excess of exports over inqiorts, taking treasure into the calculation, has 
decreased in tho 50 years by over a third. . The great leaps, it api>ears. 
diave been, in the case of both branches of trade, in the fifties and eighties. 
Counting treasure, the large importations between 1861 and 1861 disturb 

_ _ _ - this sequence in that branch of trade, but in 

u»tghandi«w J,"* both instauccs the transactions between 1881-82 

and 1891-92 show tho largest jiroportional 

_ofaiiwnuk iucroaso of any of the decades. The marginal 

iMt-n . 100 10 * 98 note deals with this i>eriod alone. The upward 

iImIm r iio 10 course of both imports and exports is well 

MMo r. M lio n marked, but it is more pronounced in the case 

’****■**. ■ ** of tho former. As to the balance of trade, tho 

average of the decade gives about 22 per cent, in favour of India, with, as It 
appears, a slight falling tendency. It may bo remembered that the 
fluctuations of exchange with countries having a gold standard were 
abnormal in 1890-91, leading to a complete dislocation of the course of 
tradb* Throughout 1891, however, the rupee pursued its downward flight, 
to the extent of some 12 per cent,'i|aricd by occasional, but very slight, 
fluctuations. Thus, in the former year the importation of bullion as well as 
merchan^se increased very laigely,-and . exports held back, whilst in tho 
last year with which we are dealing, the latter, both of goods and bullion, 
• 0 . 9 , BBS were 
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were stimulated, and imports languished. The 8tr<mg demand for Indian 
wheat in Europe somewhat holmd to restore the balance, but, on the whole, 
the trade suffered a considorame check, and the imports are much as they 
were iu 1889-90, instead of continuing at their former rate of expansiqin. 

Tho next point to treat of here is the component parts of the twd* 
branches of trade, but before taking up this it is as well to devote a small 
space to tho figures relating to tho shipping engaged in tho foroi^ trade’. 
The following table gives tho principal features of the variation since the 
opening of tho Suez Canal. 

VeSSXLS EnOAOED in FOBEIOH TltADB. 


tlAR. 

TOTAL. 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tonnage of Tciseli Entering. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Bombay. 

Sindh. 

Bengal. 

Hadtw. 

Sunna. 

188M9 



fi,639 

9,185,961 

5,904 

9,951,310 

830.585 

» 

668.011 

404,364 

900,030 

U71-7f 

• 


8,1SH 

9,282,863 

6,401 

2,363,344 

633.1U0 

e 

803,033 

493,379 

860,753 

187l-7a 


• • • 

0,259 

9,629,998 

0,901 

3,049,158 

721,081 

• 

814,048 

562.226 

619,574 

»7B-80 


• • • 

8.U72 

9,708,821 

0,OtiH 

3.939,460 

795,990 

141,508 

866.193 

638,731 

511,140 

ISBl-m 

m 

• • • 

0,460 

3,681,148 

0,382 

8.7.<1C,638 

1,053,334 

« 136.788 

1,143,018 

693,703 

710,401 

18SB-88 



5.253 

8.640,087 

5,301 

3,053,909 

1,140,368 

307,403 

938,093 

071,744 

038,001 

188M0, 



5,38S 

8,658,181 

6.3111 

8.057,405 

1,081,616 

368,198 

966,068 

089,363 

043,859 

1891-BS 



6,080 

4,308,375 

6,478 

4,388,370 

],.‘)84,305 

401,830 

960,087 

868,733 

' 718,590 


♦ Included under Dombay. 


Tho only point to notice specially is the growth of tho tonnage. In 
1868-69 tho average was about 979 per vessel entering, whilst in 1891-92 
it had risen to 768, or more than doubled. 

We now turn to tho figures relating to the principal articles of trade. It 
is desirable, in considering these, to exclude the transactions of the 
Government in regard to stores and treasure, and to consider only tlio 
private trade. The following table shows the values of the goods in ques¬ 
tion at three periods in tho «lecade. In tho two last columns the ratio of tho 
middle and the last years respectively to the first is given. 

VALUE OF Chief Articles of Private Merchandise. 


Tbadc and 
Commence. 


Shipping. 


• 



1881-89. 

18S(!-87. 

1891-92. 

At compared witk 1881-62 

33 100. 






1686-87. 

1691-92. 

• 

A.— Imports. 
Totttihnporti •« • 



Kt. 

SS^U/!6S 

Rx. 

69,7ti,lSi 

Ri. 

Si ^10,14 g 

119 

lag 

1. Cotton Piece-goods 



20,432,860 

25,36.^,795 

24,591,120 

124 

130 

2. Cotton Twist isd Ytrn • 



3,222,065 

3,318,377 

3,614,619 

103 

109 

3. Hirdware • • - 



026,613 

668,307 

1,238,994 

138 

IM 

4. Iron . - • . 



1.4U;i44 

1,782,990 

2,321,284 

126 

164 

6. Tin 



169,716 

. 267,878 

264,331 

136 

142 

0. Copper - . - - 



1,467,462 

1,994,008 

3,089,024 

168 

166 

7. Coal - • - • 



970,032 

1,241,867 

1,213,403 

127 

124 

8« Precious Stones 



294,890 

151,030 

142,864 

61 

48 

9. Minerel Oil ^ - • 


- 1 

430,458 

1,216,607 

3,200,968 

277 

501 

10. Row Silk . . - 



749.211 

789,702 

. 1,263,007 

106 

168 

11. 811k Pieea-goods • 



1,106,048 

1,162,074 

1,463,407 

106 

131 

12. Woollen „ • - 



1,121,097 


1,762,031 

186 

167 

13« Refiood Sugar 



1,242,189 

2,064,641 

3,516,803 

165 

203 

U. Belt • - - . 



669.067 

768|87 

627,963 

135 

no 

,16. Wine, BeoTi tnd Spirits • 

• 


1,308^072 

• 

1,459|73 

Ip449p006 

111 

m 

la Ootf « • • - 

• 


4fis6fSg8 . 

2,6(29, 


SS 


17. SUmt .... 

- 




l0fi08,79S 

ifn 
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VALUE or Cbibf Abtici^es or Pbitatb Mbbchamdibb— eoftfrnvA/. Tbadkamd 

OOBKEBCB. 


— 

1881-S2. 

1880-87. 

1891-93. 

. 

As oompored with 1881-83 
awlOO. 

1886-87. 

mi-M. 

B.—Exportb of Indian Prodccb. 






Total JSiporti 


- - 



iii,i79.tg6 

109 


1. Raw Cotton • 


- 

14,936,9.19 

13,408,429 

10,754,312 

90 

78 

2. Cotton Piece-goods 


■ 

554,339 

878,388 

1.132,182 

1.58 

804 

3. Cotton Twbt nncl Yarn 


- 

1,308,830 

3,336,861 

6,771,0.33 

244 

423 * 

4. Ilidei and Skins • 



g,029,HI9 

2,811,291 ‘ 

2,367,013 

138 

117 . 

5. Raw Wool 


„ . * 

814,551 

899,552 

1,013,864 

110 

124 

3, Manufactured Wool 



190,683 

85,932 

94,788 

44 

48 

7. Opium - • - 



12,432,112 

11,077,069 

9,562,201 

89 

77 

8 . Tea . . 



3,609,130 

4,727,992 

5,968,129 

1.31 

165 

9. Oilseeds- 



6,054,099 

9,198,560 

12,208,4''>« 

152 

202 

10. Raw Jute 



6,0.30,302 

4,869,816 

6,848,493 

07 

136 

11. Manafactnred Jnto 



1,090,037 

1,151,858 

2,.513,100 

105 

229 

IS. Wheat * - - 



8,004,081 

8,635,804 

14,380,402 

100 

167 

13. Husked Rice - 



8,249.577 

8,764,809 

13,290,702 

106 

101 

14. Millets^ kc, • 



108,040 

187,748 

491,300 

173 

452 

15. Gold • 





1 ^ 703,137 

- 

- 

16. Silvtr - 






96 

4^ 


Hero vTo find the increase in tlio value of the imports to be 39 per cent, 
over that in lS81 -82, but as compareil with the; year 1890 -01 there "was a 
decrease of 3'6 per cent. In reviewing the detail, Mr. O’Conor points out 
that the incroa.sed values of several of the articles does not counterbalance 
the fall in those of such important gocxls as railway material, cotton manu¬ 
factures, sugar, and a few others. Kspecially as regards the predominant 
article under the head of cotton manufactures, namely, grey shirtings, does 
ho show that the prices in the Calcutta market stand ^ower than they have 
done for 20 years. It is not worth while, however, discussing the details of 
this single year, •because the returns for the succeeding year have super¬ 
seded them, and show the fall to have continued long beyond the period 
with which this review has to deal. The general course of the 10 years, 
therefore, is what is in question. Taken from this standpoint, the table 
shows a very marked increase in the value of certain goods which may be 
taken to denote an increased purchasing poAver or a higher standard of . 
living. For instance, there is a noteworthy increa.so under the heads of 
refined sugar, of raw silks, of woollen fabrics, and of the metals which 
experience has shown to bo in greater demand throughout the middle and 
lower classes, according to the improvement in their material ciscum- 
stances, one mark of which is the substitution of brass or cop{)er for 
earthenware in the household cooking, drinking, and similar utensils. 

There is also to be noted the astonishing increase in the importations of 
mineral oil, of which mention was made in the last chapter. Other items 
will be seen in the list to have increased to a somewhat less degree. In 
connection with the bad trade mentioned in the preceding paragraph, again, 
it may be observed that in comparison with 10 years ago there is no article 
o| general use that shows any falling back. Even cotton piece-goods are 
20 per cent, in advance, whilst the relatively slow rate of increase in the 
case of coal and salt has roceived.an explanation in the foregoing portions of 
this work. 

!^fore leaving the part of the table that is concerned with imports, CountiiM 
it is worth while to add a few lines as to the countries from which India 
receives its supply of the goods ^elected for mention in the return. To 
begin with, the class of goods that furnish some 43 per cent, of the total 
imports of merchandise, it seems that the United K|ugdom supplied 90 per 
cent of the Piece^iqpds in 1881, and 98 in tho last year of the decade. 

a9« » ‘ Italy 
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Italy and Holland aro her competitors at d vast distance. Tndst) and Yam 
show bnt a slow proj^ess, possibly owing to the groat increase in the local 
out-turn mentiono<l in connection with the factories in the last chapter. 
The United Kingdom maintains its position, however, with from &74 to 98 
per cent, of the trade, Austria being the nearest to it, with from to 
per cent. As to Hardware, which is the next article in the table, the 
case is somewhat different, for it appears that though the. mother country 
sends by far the greater portion of the imports, instead of the 06 per cent, 
credit to her 10 years back, she has now but 83. Germany has suddenly 
come up to 6 , and Belgium to 4 per cent., neither of these two being found 
in appreciable amounts in the earlier returns. Austria, again, has risen 
from less than f to over 3^ in the 10 years. Like hardware. Iron has 
lai-gely increased as an article of import in the decade. The United King¬ 
dom accounts for 82 per cent., instead of oyer 99. Belgium is the 
competitor of most not*', with 16^ per cent., and has risen into notice since 
1881. It has also ent(*red into the race as to (k)ppor, though here it is 
'below Hong-Koug, with 14^ per cent, and Australia with 4. The United 
Kingdom still holds three-fourths of the trade in this article. Tin,*on the 
other baud, comes almost exclusively from the Straits Settlements, and 
England sends only 2 J per cent. Coal requires but little comment. England 
sends 97 per cent., as it did 10 years ago, and Australia shows a rather 
reduced supply. The unmanufactured jewelry that is the only article of 
merchandise that .shows a falling off, from the figures of 1881 - 82 , consists 
almost entirely of pearls from tho Persian Gulf, so the trade is naturally in 
sympathy with the season, and tho latter is very uncertain. Next comes 
Mineral oil, which is supplied almost entirely by tho United States and tho 
Caspian works. The latter has but recently entered the market, but in 
1891-92 the cheapness of the product, which appears to have an attraction 
beyond that of (quality, raised the imports to more than those from tho 
western hemi.sphere, which had previou-sly supplied about 93 per cent, of 
the whole. Raw silk is almost entirely from Farther India and China. It 
has risen from Rx. 750,000 toRx. 1,263,007 in tho 10 years. In the case of 
Silk piece-goods, the United Kingdom returns 46 per cent, and Hong-Kong 35. 
France showjt a considerable falling-off. Three-fourths of the Wodllen fabrics 
that reach India arc from the mother-coimtry, but 10 years ago her share 
was 94 per cent,, amt Germany and Austria have appropriated the bulk of 
tho difference. Mauritius still supplies t^^-thirds of the Refined Sugar, the 
import of which has doubled in the decade, but withiu five years that island . 
sent three-fourths. Germany is again tho chief rival, and llong-Kong, too, 
with Java and the Straits Settleraont.s, supplies the rest, but their share is 
not what it was before Hamburg stepped in. In the matter of Wine, 
l^irits, and fermented liquor, England and Scotland account for 81 per 
cent., against 88 previously. Franco sends 8 per cent., against 7^ ten years 
back. Germany and Belgium aro both gaining. The importations of gold 
and silver necessarily vary a good deal from year to year, according to 
exchange, and the trade of the year with the country owing a debt to 
India. The United Kingdom supplies, as a rule, tho bulk of the gold, 
though Australia exceeded it in 1881-82, and Hong-Kong approached it 
unusually near in 1891-92. More than half the white metal imported in 
the decade has been from the mother-country, but China, and, on . several 
occasions, thc^ United States, have joined in the trade to a considerable 
extent. The former remitted 234- cent, in tho last year quoted, and the 
States sent, in 1886-87, 8 J per cent, of the imports of tliat year. 

We pass on.to tho exports, 'fhese are, as might bo expected, piore vari^ 
j;han tlie trade in the other direction. The first place was taken in 1891-9^ 
by wheat, which generally alternates with rice in that position. The third in 
order is also one of the great agricultural* products of the country, namelyj 
oilseede. Haw cotton comes next, and opium stands fifth. The ^th 
and seventh places aro occupied by jute and tea resjpectivoly. Last , of .(hd 
larger items come tho local manufactures of cotton twist and yam,r arid Uinse 
of jute, sacldug, wd gunny bags, &c. A will be noticed that, of thd aj^yd 
nine, the exports of the two last-mentioned articles, and of bilseei^„h^ 
more than doubled in the 10 years. The same can be said of cotton 
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Year. 

Wlioat. 

Biw. 


(000 

Cirt. 


oinitlcd.) 

(—1»00) 

1874-75 . - 

I 1,074 

16,941 

|H7B-7fl - 

2,AI1 

20,0',6) 

187<I-77 - - 

.•>,587 

19,.519 

lR77.7fl - - 

073 

11,212 

1M7H’79 - 

1,057 

20,634 

ia79-»l - 

2,901 

21.909 

18BO-hl • 

7,441 

26,709 

ll*8t-h8 . - 

10,86:1 

28 519 

lH8a-«8 • 

14,144 

31,o1'9 

18K3-H4 - - 

20.956 

20,8:12 

1881-85 - • 

• 15,8S1 

21,702 

1885-86 - 

21,060 

27,814 

1886-87 - - 1 

22.S«.3 

26.400 

1887*88 • 

13.538 

2H.H‘.) 

- 

17,610 

23,708 

1889-00 • 

13.799 

96.771 

1890-91 - - 

U,320 

34,474 

l89l-'92 - - 

:«i,;io7 

32,740 


goocls of Indian make, though this class at present counts for little in tho Tradi md 
gmieral mass of . exported merchandise. We find, too, that a rise of over CuaMEBCE. 

60 per cent.' in the value has taken place in the case of wheat, rice, and te$L 
The miiletis that- ore now going abroad show a remarkably extensive and 
rajud.rise, and the only important itom3.in tho list that show a decrease are . 
opium and raw cotton. The former has gone dojm by some 23 per cent., 
and the latter by 28. Both have been noticed in former chapters. Itaw 
jute and wool, as well as hides and skins, all .show a‘considerable rise of 
between 17 and 36 per cent., though it is somewhat below that of the export 
trside as a whole. As compared with the year 1890-91, the last year of tho 
decade shows an increase of nearly 8 per cent., due almost entirely to larger 
exports of grain, piilso, and oilseeds. The greatest decline was in raw 
cotton, the result of a bad 8 ea.son, and, for the first time in the history f)f 
the trade, the demand for twdst and cotton j)iece-goods materially slackened. 

. The aggregate export ti’ade increased by Kx. 7,649,000 ; whilst tho ri.se in 
the value of oxijoilcd grain and pulse amounted to llx. 9,1.'36,000. Tho 
demand for botli rice and wheat, how'over, especially tho latter, is a very 
. fiuctuating ono, as will bo seen from tho marginal 

table, liice took a fresh start in 1890-91, previous 
to which year tho exports had practically been station¬ 
ary for seven yoai’S. A failure of the croj) in Japan 
gave the required stimulus in that year, and a .similar 
calaTuity in Europe, combined w'ith a special <lemand 
in India, raised the value of tho Burma supply. As 
regards the wheat, there seems to bo a normal de¬ 
mand of something a little below a million tons, 
rouml Avhich tho expoil fluttoi‘.s {iccordingto the state 
of tho American or Ru.s.sian market. There is no 
apparent correspondence between tho exports and 
the rate of exchange. A now development 
of this trade may ■ bo mentioned, namely, 
tho exportation of wheat-flour, which has nearly 
doubled in the last five years. Most of tho supply is 
taken J)y Belgium, (If oilseeds, tho chief is lin.seed, with rape and sesamum 
a goixl W'ay behind it. As a iiile, the value of this class of produce is in 
excess of that of wheat, but in 1891-92 the latter got ahead, though the 
linseed alid rape, which are often growu with it, shared in the favourable 
results of the season, llaw cotton was depressed in 1891-92, as mentioned 
above, by a bad season in India, but there was also a particularly good crop 
in the XJnited States, which cut the Oriental staple out. of tho Europoiin 
market. Tho distribution of this product has been mentioned in preceding 
chapters. Jute was airt*ctcd in 1890-91 by speculation. The only largo 
mai^ot for this fibre is Calcutta, where, as w'as .statcid in the last chapter, 
a wavp of general speculation seems to have sot in in the year just mentioned, 
and jute being plentiful, and oxchango on Europe rising, there was a con¬ 
siderable fall a little later, and exports receded from tho highest on record 
to tho quantities of five year's back. Opium and tea need no comnfent 
beyond that they have already received elsewhere. Cotton yarn of Indum 
make, which is chiefly taken by China and Japan, rose in exported amount 
from 45,378,000 lbs. in 1882-83 to-169,275,000 lbs. in 1890-91, and ended 
the docado at 161,253,000 lbs. Cotton picco-goods inado in India have 
advanced in tho same direction, but irregularly. The number of yards 
exported in 1882-83 was 41,.530,000, and in 1891-92, 73,350,000, the highest 
ibuclied. 

.'WesCau now add a little information as to the destination of tho above 
exjports, in so far as this has not been already done in previous portions of * 
this, review. ' 

. B^hning v(ith the article of most importance in tho later years of the Caanirios 
perlcid in. question, wo find that wheat nas varied very considerably in its toportinsfrom 
diMnln^^n sinca 10 years ago. At that time tho United Kingdom took 
46 i^ ^nt .ipf . the , Indian consignments, France accounted for 27|, and 
BeMum. for oirer 13^, Italy came in for about 2 per cent The consignments 
thaf left^mhky .aad: Karachi for Egypt may be disregarded, as (he goods 
0 . 9 . R a 4 were 
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were not, ae a rule, delivered there, but merely rested whilst awajting the 
development of the commercial situation in European markets. In 1886-87 
the United Kingdom received but 43 per cent., and France whilst 
Italy leaped up to 24. In 'the last year of the decade, when, as Wore 
remarked, the demand was abnormally largo, the proportion sent to Eng¬ 
land fell again to 41^. That taken by France recovered to 20^, l^lgium 
advanced to 14|, and Italy fell to 3^. The waiting game in Egypt suited 
the trade apparently, since instead of per cent, being thus dealt with, no 
less than 15| of the exports of wheat took a rest by the side of the ea.Tin.1, 
Bice, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, showed the same ten¬ 
dencies. The proportion taken in 1881-82 was 36J; six years later it was 
26-1- J ™ 1801-U2 only 14J. It is clear, however, that to some extent 
this result is duo to the operations in Egypt, for the rice-trade W taken 
advantage, oven more than the wheat, of the halfway station, and instead 
of 10 per cent, goingdo this country, as in 1881-82, 28^ stopped there, for a 
time at lcn.st, eleven years later. The Straits Settlements and Ceylon are 
the next largest piircha.sers of rice from Burma and Bengal, but the 
market is extending considerably. South America, for instance, took 
per cent, in 1891-92, against 2^ in 1881-82. The relatively small trade in 
millets with Europe, in the last y^ar dealt with in these returns, was duo to 
the short crop of rye and other coarse grain of Russia and Germany 
which are used in distillation. It is stated that the experiment was 
not successful, on the whole, so jn'obably the demand will recede to its former 
dimensions, and be confined to Aden and the coasts of Africa and Arabia, 
with the usual supply for miscellaneous puiijosos to the United Kingdom. 

Cptton has been discussed in the preceding chapters. The United 
Kingdom took only 15 per cent, in 1891, against over 48 in 1881; Franco 
has continued steady, with a demand of from 10 to 12 per cent. ‘The 
greatest changes are found in the exports to Belgium and. Germany. The 
former, from 2J- per cent., rose to 15, and the latter, from 4 to 16|. Italy, 
with an average of 13^- pdr cent., and Austria, with about the same, 
remained, like France, fairly constant. Japan, it may be noticed, entered 
the market in 1886-87, to the A'aluo of Rx. 235, and the decade closed with 
what may be considered a token of the approbation of that country, as the 
demand in 1891 Avas Rx. 997,082, or 9.^ per cent, on the total, aiwi the rise 
was carried well on into 1892-93. 

As to oilsced.s, in the first year mentioned, 1881-82, Franco took 39‘93 
per cent., and the United Kingdom, 40^. In 1886-87 the former country 
receded to 35^, whilst England rose to 41§, but at the clo.se of the decade 
France was ahead, with 36J, and England .stood in for 31 per cent. only. 
Belgium has been steadily increasing tlio demand, which has risen from OJ 
to 11| per cent, on the total exports. Iltdland ami Germany both stood at 
about 5^ per cent, in 1891-92, but in the case of the latter the trade is 
comparatively young. The demand in Italy has increased, though the 
relative figiu’e has gone back from 5 to 4-J per cent. 

Jpte exports in 1881-82 went to the United Kingdom to a value 
amounting to more than 80 per cent, on the total, and 13^ went to the 
United States. In 1886-87 the first country took 76 per cent., and the 
latter 151, Avhilst Germany made a beginning to the extent of 2*8 per cent. 
Finally, so far as this decade is concerned, the United Kingdom is returned 
for 66 per ci;pt. only, whilst Germany appears to bo taking the place of the 
States. Smaller exports of this raw produce are made in'rising proportions 
td Franco, Italy, and Austria. 

Tea, as has been already mentioned, finds its chief market in the mother 
, country, where it now amounts to thrice the imports of the China article. 
The demand in Persia is rising, and reached 3 ^ per cent, in 1891 - 92 , and 
that in Australia is healthy, though subject to temporary falling off, it is 
said, owing to financial straits in Victoria, which is the chief consumer of 
Indian tea. 

The trade in hides and skins may well receive a few lines of comment, 
as its distribution is different from most of the large commodities alreedy 
mentioned. The figures for 1881-82 show that 68i of the exports wett to 
the United Kingdom, and 17 per cent, across the Atlantic. Italy 

Hi and 
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114 aftd France 4^. In 1886-87 the first-named country received but 51 riuuBAXD , 
per cent., whilst the States advanced to 22^^; the other countries nainod Commemb. 
receded a little, and Germany filled the gap thus caused. In 1891.-92 
England took no more than 20 per cent., France advanced to 6^, the States 
to-SOjf, and Germany &om 2 to over 29 per cent. It appears that the 
smalW articles, chiefly goat-skins, are in demand in the States, and'the 
larger elsewhere. 

We .now pass to the articles of Indian manufacture, and first, to cotton indbn OottoM. * 
piece-goods. These are in demand almost entirely along the coasts of 
Arabia and East Africa, with a fair trade with Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements. In East Africa the demand rose from 18 to 24 per cent, in 
the decade, whilst that for the countries served through Aden fell from 21J 
to 16. There has been a considerable rise, too, in the trade with the China 
Treaty Ports of late. The reviewer of the Indian trade, however, sounds a 
note of warning with which previous experience on other occasions has 
made us only too familiar, namely, that the use of “ gruel,” or sizing, brings 
the article into contemjil aihongst people who judge the cloth first by the 
diflference of weight between the new and the washed g-armeut, and also by 
the smell. The American goods of this sort either are free from sizing or 
else are cunningly deodorised before being subjected to the olfactory 
scrutiny of the East African customer, since they are growing into pre¬ 
ference over the Bombay cloth. 

The twist and yarn made in the Indian factories, on the other hand, Ooitoo T«i»t wd 
holds its own. In 1881-82,84 per cent, was sent to Hong Kong, and 10 per 
cent, to Japan. >Six years later the Treaty ports entered to the extent of 
per cent.; the Japan orders amounted to lOf, and Hong Kong drew 
back by some IJ per cent. In the last year of the scries in question, 

Hong Kong had given way still further, and is credited with only 62 per 
cent, whilst the Treaty ports took 37^, but Japan, owing to the establish¬ 
ment of new mills, went back to 4^ per cent. There is apparently some 
. ground for a feeling of consolation in Bombay to be found in the rumour 
that the local factories set up by the imitative Japanese do not perform all 
that was anticipated of them. 

Finally, we have the jute manufactures. Eleven years ago the bulk wont Jot# Ooodi. 
to Australia, with a fair proportion to the Far East, and about 8$ per cent, 
to the United States, in 1886 87, Australia had withdrawn to 22^ per 
cent, the States rose to 21, aiul South America and the United Kingdom 
entered the market jus purchasers. Five years later, and we find the position • 
scarcely changed, so far tis these cuuntric.s are concerned, and Mauritius 
and Egypt had increased their demand. The gunny cloth, it may be 
noticed, goes chiefly to the United States, whilst the bags are taken chiefly 
by Australia, the United Kingdom, the Straits and China. The trade was 
well maintained' up to Jind for the year beyond the close of the ten years 
with which we Jire dealing. 

There remain the exports of the precious metals, including silver vnth ttemom 
gold. Most of the latter-goes to the United Kingdom, with a gmall 
fraction to France. Silver is more generally distributed. Nearly half goes, 
on some occasions, to Ceylon, and that island takes an average of some 
40 per cent. The rest of the export trade is very liable to vary from year 
to year. Aden, for instance, ranges from 2J to 16J per cent.; Arabia and 
Persia from 7 to 11 each. In 1881-82 Mauritius absorbed mure than a 

Q uarter, but took none at all in the other two years mentioned. Even the 
Inited Kingdom takes from 1$ to 8;^ per cent. The relation between the 
imports and exports of gold and silver, however, have been investigated in 
ocher papers that were presented to Parliament within or just after the. 
rporiqd now under review. The question of whether the amount of 
troainire now in India is 1,300 millions or 5,100 millions of rupees, between 
-which.the estimates seem to range, is not one with which this review need 
deal. It is enough to point out that within the last 20 years the net amount 
o| tinware that has remained in the country, so far as trade statistics can 
give information on the subject, is Ux. 200,760,450, of which Bx. 130,980,990, 
w||S giumeied during the last decade, leaving only llx. 69,769,460 to 
hate accumulated during the preceding period of the same length. 

^ Ss 
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Apart f^omthe year of the great famine of ,1877 and in 188]5-^, theM 
coMiosBOK. jjQ gulden or abnormal fluctuation of imports until l^fl-RO^/whfch 

preceded the extraordinary operations of IBOO-fll, which, in turn, has been' 
followed by equally abnormal exports. 

PiTOT^a) In connection with the sea-borne trade there are now two points remaining. 

Dvtnbiition. mentioned. First, the respective shax*e8 of the various Provinces and 

chief ports; and secondly, those of tlio principal foreign countries that deal 
with India. The first matter needs no long comment. The following table 
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sufliciently illustrates the variatious in the position of the Provinces in' 
respect to both branches of traffic. In regard to imports, Bombay wqs 
behind Bengal until 1885-8(5, since when it has kept well ahead Tho change 
in position in the matttir of exports took place a year or so earlier, if we 
omit to count the temporary run oil the Western produce duriug the early 
sixties. Of tho two minor littoral Provinces, both of which show a rise in 
business, Burma appears to be gaining on Madras, esyiecially in the matter 
'of exports. As regards the triKle of the larger ports, the‘following table 
explains itself; 
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The five ports absorb about 94 per cout. of the foreign trade of the conntcyi' 
with a considerably less proiiorjbioh of its shipping. The last cdlunlth 
indicates that in Madras the trade is not so much centred at the capital as it 
is in the Bengal and Bombay Preaidenciqs, and from Other retums (t . 
that Tuticorin, CSmanuda, Mangalore, Calicut, and other plafses, are 
into effective eompetitiim. The tito ports .of Calcutta and 
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SO per (jSnt Of tlie twide in 1888-H4, but in 1891-82 their share , had been 
reduced by the improvement in Rangoon and Karachi to 77. 

‘distribution of the total foreign trade between the principal,countries Proportion of th« 
con^raed in it is shown in the following table. It must be mentioned, 
however, that in the first five years treasure is taken into* consideration, 
whilst, in the last two, the calculation is confined to private merchandise. 

This ^fference tends to lower the proportions to the Unite»l Kingdom and 
the China Ports, and in a few minor instances, and to proportionately raise 
the ratio of the countries that have no treasm-c dealings with India. But 
the variation is comparatively .slight, except in the case of the United 
Slingdom. 


Phopobtionatk Distkibction, by Countries, of Indian Foreign 
. Sea-borne Trade, * 
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3-C6 

3'82 

3*78 ■ 

3*92 

4*78 

4*36 

Ceylon - 



1*K6 

J'72 

2*14 

1*96 

194 

]'96 

1-78 

1*86 

3-00 

2*00 

Aden 



0*48 

11*63 

•.*98 

0«2 

0 61 

u*7I 

0*f58 

0*03 

iPtO 

OM 

Arabia ■ - ' - 



1*<I6 

•■89 

0*34 

110 

1*24 

Ml 

lilt 

1*12 

076 

079 

Persia - 



MO 

1*45 

i'43 

*I*3M 

1*36 

1-31 

1*36 

1*46 

1*46 

1-66 

Turkey in Asia 

• 



0-72 

0 68 

o*«t 

O'fiO 

0*62 

0 66 

0*69 

0'62 

066 

077 

Bgyp* “ - ' 


- 


J*5« 

2*u:i 

2*34 

1*89 

2*10 

2*07 

2*20 

2'T4 

4*19 

tfanriliufl 


. 

loo 

l*tl8 


1*30 

1*154 

1*00 

1*41 

1*67 

1*79 

l‘7i 

Zanxitiar 



. U*6I 

1 1 

0*61 

1 

0*46 

0*62 

. Ii-f56 

H)9 

0'H6 

0*83 

080 

071 

United Kingdom < 



1 1 

i 66*31 { 

1 

1 66*09 

».'V‘30 

66'6l 

61*88 1 

64*61 - 

64*89 

6.3*94 

60*10 

47-42 

France ■ 



1 r>'S6 

6*‘I7 

6*h4 

4'S7 

6 38 

4 86 

5*37 

4*b9 

6‘1« 

0*88 

German^ 


1 

0-41 

iHH 

0*43 1 

0-36 

0-6H 1 

0*7.3 1 

0*98 : 

1*77 

3‘eo 

8-79 

Italy 




2*79 ' 

' 2*«6 

1 

3*09 

3 67 j 

3*19 

2*34 

2*63 

2*14 

2-03 

Holland > || 



n*32 

0*22 

1 

1 0*31 

0-36 

1 0*31 1 

- 

- 

- 

0*26 

002 . 

Bciginin - 



1*61 1 

j 

2*31 

‘ 2 21 

2*63 

9*44 

2*07 

3*00 

3*44 

3*33 

8-89 

Aiutria - 



S*IK 

1*H« 

2*06 

1*76 

I 2*16 

2*13 

2’31 

f-OO 

2>U 

1*7| 

MalU • • • 



0*62 

U*67 

0*30 

0*36 

0*26 

- 

— 




Rooiia • • - 



0*09 

0 10 

OOH 

0-U7 

0*24 

- 

- 

- 

0‘91 

066 

United fltates 

. 


S*88 

3*86 

3*07 

3*95 

1 3*21 

3'4I 

3-11 

8*00 

1-26 

2-91 

Booth America 

- 


n*2o 

0*28 

0*20 

IV29 

0*22 

- 

! 

- 

0^8 

067 

AuetrAia 



3*03 

1*88 

l*6B 

1*03 

: 0*73 

1-28 

l*0T 

1*17 

• 0*87 

072 


The first point to notice is the remarkable widening of tho sphere of 
Indian trade within the last twenty yejirs or so. This is partly, no doubt, 
artificial, as tho Suez Canal aftbnled the means of trading direct with 
countries that hail previously been in the habit of dealing through England. 
That countiy, at the time the canal was opened, took about 03 per cent, of 
the traffic, of which it now takes about half. But, as tlie reviewer 
pertinently remarks, India’s trade with the United Kingdom alone is now 
krge as her trade with the whole world was 20- years ago. We may 
.p^e the countries whose trade with India amounts to not less than one 

e lit. cent, on the total in tho following order: llie United Kingdom, Hong* 
.Prance, the Straits Settlements, Germany (for tho last two years), 
Belgium,' the United States, the China 1'reaty Ports ; Egypt, on the 
Ui^eretauding that the trade is really destined ultimately for Europe; Italy, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Persia. 

; come to subdivide t&e trade iuto imports and exports it 

the order materiaUy differs from: that &bove. mentioned., 
can best tinted in a tabular foria> The 

-•following 













324 statement exhibiting the moral anh material 

following statement shows the distribntion of the two branches in a pro¬ 
portional form:— 


PaivATE Msrchamdise, iNCLVDiNe Tbeascsb. 


Proportitin of Tmdo of each Country to Ra. 10,000 Amiuolly Importeil or Exported respcctlTely. 


country. 

Imported into Tmlla. 

Exported from India. 


1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 

, 1889-90. 

IHOI 92. 

1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1886-86. 

1887A8. 

1880-00. 

1891-99. 

. • 

• *“ 

108 

98 

102 

05 

101 

197 

174 

220 

230 

924 

971 

Steiito Befettemeuta - 

338 

306 

an 

310 

367 

364 

430 

348 

430 

462 

463 

485 

Adtn • • . . 

15 

13 

17 

18 

20 

19 

69 

68 

75 

100 

85 

76 

Fanin- « • . 

1U5 

107 

125 

1U2 

181 

107 

143 

156 

164 

162 

f 

167 

186 

AnMR ... 

70 

63 

67 

.67 

66 

63 

112 

83 

107 

114 

101 

88 

Turkey In AMa - 

54 

43 

53 

44 

66 

86 

42 

44 

40 

57 

53 

72 

Hong ^ong 

387 

337 

84)0 

336 

302 

337 

1,164 

1,109 

1,138 

1,142 ■ 

1,046 

852 

China Treaty Ports • 

41 

68 


51 

06 

1*5 

509 

387 

372 

305 

301 

427 

Japan 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

10 

17 

33 

33 

79 

IlH 

120 

Mauiltlaa • 

505 

146 

213 

248 

261 

258 

88 

91 

• 108 

122 

100 

117 

MAMaa - - 

65 

66 

78 

liJ7 

63 

60 

57 

68 

67 

77 

00 

84 

- • 

lU 

13 

* 

10 

12 

11 

11 

209 

4(48 

3S8 

35S 

277 

, 668 

Cnlted Kingdom 

8,210 

8,148 

a,4j40 

7,861 

7,666 

7,249 

4,244.3 

4,2444 

4,091 

3.872 

3,784 1 

0 

3,197 

franee 

144 

126 

120 

136 

147 

1 16G 

978 

1 9-17 

799 

797 


1,015 

Qannany • 

17 

23 

23 

31 

85 

229 

93 

714 

4V 

114 

260 

471 

Belginm • 

- 

33 

61 

49 

131 

161 

241 

3si; 

41.4 

351 

546 

606 

Anetria 

63 

75 

87 

124 

iU6 

126 

297 

266 

240 

302 

287 

209 

Italy .... 

113 

98 

HO 

69 

77 

80 

370 

400 

430 

600 

112 

978 

United fitatm • • 

69 

100 

161 

166 

200 


329 

352 

363 

418 

364 

• 

158 

AuetralU • • 

• 18 

106 . 

81 

78 

69 

43 

98 

68 

70 

124 

104 

80 

ElenvArre - . . 

40 

42 

1 1 

75 

177 

t 

m 

305 

349 

358 

i 

324 

S49 

439 


It appears that though the pre-eminence of the United Kingdom is 
undoubted in both, the proportion in which it contributes to the import 
trade is more than double that in which it shares the exports. ' In the 
opposite direction, there is Hong Kong and most of the other .countr^s 
'named, where the imports pale before those from the mother-country, 
whilst the exports assort themselves more and more, as timo goes on, It is 
not to be presumed, of course, fram this table that the volmne of the trade 
in either direction, is necessarily in accordance with the proportions, here 
given. For example, the ratio of . the trade with the United Kingdo^ has 
^n continuously decreasing, but the following table will show that the 
imports have expanded by 25 per cent, in the decade/ whilst the e?^ipts> 
though eqi]^ during the year last cited, have been generally somewhat UTOVe; 
theinitim hgure. * ■ r; 
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TraAR A 5D 
Oohxrrci 


BaltATION BCBllfO THtS DbCADB OV THE TbADE WITH BACH COUKTBT TO THB 

Yaluba op 1881-82 (— 100 ). 


• 

• 

OounBT. 


Imports of lierobandise to India. 

Exports of Mercliandlse fnnn India. 



1981-82. 

1888-84. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 

1889-00. 

1891-92. 

1 

1881-82.j 

1H83-S4. 

1885-86 

i 

1887-88. 1889-90. 

1 

1891-93 

Ooylou • 


100 

149 

187 

168 

157 

167 1 

100 

95 

119 

129 

143 

IM 

Stndta Sottlemmta 

100 

106 

104 

187 

168 

153 1 

100 

87 

104 

118 

136 

149 

Aden 


100 

98 

191 

157 

180 

176 1 

100 

194 

139 

186 

182 

170 

Arable - - 

• 

100 

85 

0 -.» 

109 

114 

108 1 

100 

79 

98 

112 

114 

103 

Pereia - 

- 

100 

114 

131 

199 

16.3 

144 1 

m 

117 

no 

117 

147 

172 

Turkey ln*Asla 

- 

100 

88 

H 8 

no 

176 

226 1 

m 

112 

118 

148 

160 

226 

Hong Kong - 

. 

100 

138 

116 

155 

149 

166 j 

100 

103 

101 

109 

114 

97 

Olilna Treaty Forte 

100 

186 

158 

166 

231 

333 j 

UN) 

82 

76 

66 

76 

in 

Japan - 

- 

100 

46, 

724 

927 

882 

9,061 ! 

UNI 

212 

203 

628 

H98 

969 

Mauiitlua 


100 

80 

116 

161 

180 

178 j 

100 

111 

126 

153 

156 

176 

Hast Africa • 


100 

06 

132 

220 

187 

132 ! 

100 

128 

103 

160 

20L 

196 

Kgypt • - 


100 

144 

106 

150 

157 

189 i 

100 

210 

169 

1H9 

227 

421 

United Kingdom 


100 

111 

1U8 

1 137 

130 

I 2 .n ; 

100 

106 

98 

. 10«J 

112 

09 

France - ^ • 


100 

98 

92 

1 125 

114 

il 

154 ■ 

UK) 

i04 

83 

89 

96 

137 

GcrmaTiy 


100 

156 

163 

i 248 

721 

1.94P ' 

UK) 

HI 

64 

136 

366 

671 

Belgium - 


« 

e 

* 

< * 

i 

• 

1 

• 1 

100 

173 

188 

160 

986 

977 

Anetria - 


100 

134 

163 

• 260 

23H 

284 1 

low 

93 

83 

119 

121 

89 

Italy - • 


100 

99 

79 

71 

97 

103 1 

100 

ns 

IIB. 

146 

130 

97 

United Btatea- 


100 

113 

1711 

221 

.171 

267 , 

1 

1(HI 

115 

118 

itu 

140 

144 

Australia 


UNI 

216 

187 

214 

173 

127 i 

IflO 

74 

73 

140 

133 

121 

Total India 

- 

ino 

112 

no 


142 

143 1 

1 

100 

107 

102 

no 

128 

133 


Proportion of Bxporto 
MchTeiirto , 
Import*, liioludlng 
Treuure 10U. 


1S81-SS.! 1887-SB.! 


1891-81. 


64S 

918 

278 

120 

260 

76 

259 

694 

9,967 

105 

139 

503 

80 

1,058 

972 

089 

839 

670 

81 

1381 


1,075 

191 

601 

148 

998 

9 

127 

360 

273 

9,897 

70 

909 

1,006 

62 

706 

683 

1,036 

821 

840 

104 

109 


219 

589 

149 

284 

149 

187 

281 

1,061 

79 

818 

9.71S 


384 

419 

939 

559 

919 

70 

ll4f 


* In 1881-82 till- Ttnporr.f) from Delirium were only Tlx. 3,35(», ami in 1891-92 Rx. 1.324,027, ami the comijaratlve fitrurca aru unt given, 
t Including Uovernmciii Sturct. and Trcniiire. 


Tke table shows how very few of the countries represented, except the 
United Kingdom, have not exceeded in the rate of the progress of their 
trade with India the general average given at the foot of the table. The 
only really bad years for trade hero quoted are 1885-86, and the preceding 
year, which is not included in the statement. The two chief trading ooun- 
tries, England and China, seem to have varied as to exports much in the 
fCiuno way, but in imports the Far F,ast has the advantage in the comparison. 

In the last section, of the table the exports of merchandise are 
set off against the imports together with the net imports of treasure. The 
balance of trade, it appears, is generally in favour of India, except in the 
important case of the United Kingdom and of Australia. The difference 
has been generally discussed in the chapter on finance, whore it was shown 
that the debt owing to the mother-country is on account of either the 
protection of India against its two chief enemies in the past, foreign invasion 
famine, or the development of its resources by means of capital which 
w-as not available to the State from within the country itself, and by mews 
of on agency which has to be similarly supplied from the country on which 
India is dependent for the maintenance of its present condition. 

'I^ere is, finally, the nature of the trade with each country that ought to 
.^'be noticed.. This, is necessarily a long business, and, so tar as thom6in 
CiUfiinpctttiM are concerned, can bo faurly well appreciated from a tabular 
' statmnmi, euch'as is given on the next pege. • 

;•'.o.y.'\ -ssa 











3it6 STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND MATERIAL 


TbAPB WITK FOBBtON COVUTBIBt 


Pbbobittaob of Pbihcipal Articles of Tbadb on Total Ihpobtb sad 

Exports respectively. 


COUNTET AMO ARTICLE 

r 

1881-82 1 

1883-84 

188&-86. 

1889-90 

1801-92. 

!• United Kingdom. 

(•) ImporUJrom^ 

1 Grey Cotton Piece-goodn 


33 2 , 

27 8 

285 

298 

98*7 

2 \l^bito ditto ditto 


»i 1 

10 3 

83 , 

9* 1 

•10*1 

3 Coloured ditto ditto 


lOI ' 

10*7 1 

121 

116 

119 

4 Ttriit end Yam 


82 

79 

7*5 

68 

71 

5 Woollen Plore-goods 


2*3 

21 

35 

16 

90 

6 Liquors, Wines &c 


29 

28 

26 

34 

94 

7 Bardware, &c - - 


K. 1 

1 a 

1 7 

19 

91 

8 Kachtnery . . - 

-1 

10 1 

1 9 

1*3 

30 

99 

9 Silk Pipce-goodi • 

- 

»* 1 

O') 

- 

14 

14 

10 Sheet Copper- 


11 1 

17 

18 

14 

14 

11 Copper, mixed, no. 


1-3 

1 7 

18 

14 

14 

(5) 

I Raw Cotton - 

1 

1 

. 1 

207 

* 

17 4 

10 5 

16 4 

47 

II. Wheat - - - - 

1 

• 1 

114 

117 

IdO 

82 

17*9 

111. Odsecde . .. • 

-1 

70 

103 

12 4 

93 

lOD 

IV Rice (AfieAed) 

-1 

86 

68 

82 

44 

56 

V Tea • - - - 

. 1 

101 

109 

12*2 

12*9 

16<0 

VI. RawJnto 

. 1 

11 o 

10 4 

96 

161 

13 0 

Vil Indfgo - - 


69 

67 

6* 

41 

90 

VIII Skins (dreiMd) - 


46 

49 

58 

5 1 

69 

- JX Hidea .... 

. 

34 

38 

46 

94 

14 

Z. Raw Wool (Indian) 

f 

2 \ 

20 

20 

2*7 

99 

XI. Raw Wool (Voreign) - 

. 1 

06 

OG 

10 

18 

18 

2* Kranoe. 

;a) Imports from^ 







, 1 Apparel. • • • 

- 

191 

13 8 

17 6 

19 7 

19*9 

t* Silk Piece-geode - 

- - 

35 8 

184 

196 

86 

14*6 

^ 3 Silk and other Fabrics, mixed 

2*2 

110 

140 

950 

30*11t 

4 Brandy .... 

- 

80 

7 3 

7*9 

1 80* 

7*5 

0. Wines .... 

. 

34 

1 36 

40 

25 

30 

6 Clocks and W atrhes 


4 2 

6d 

72 

40 

58 

7 SailKin Dye . 


.^2 

82 

00 

1 73 

54 

e. Glaee Reade, &c - 


«33 

1-2 


1 

4*9 

9. Cotton Piece-goods, coloured 


30 

33 

18 

294 

9*6 

(«) Brf»rU it— 







( I. Raw Cotton ... 


20 4 

196 

18-7 

953 

11*8 

11. Wheat .... 

• 


28 8 

i A8*0 

19 9 

70 

960 

III. Oilseed! - . . 


.30 2 

99 1 

V 450 

409 

40*9 

IV. CoAe - - - 


43 * 

3 6, 

5*0 

6*4 

5*8i 

, T. Bm Silk • • • 


19 

S’S 

9*5 

49 

9*4 

VI Pepper - - - . 



1*8 


19 

1*9 

VII. Hides . . 


VI 

— 


• 1*4 

w 

\ nil Indigo .... 

• 

— 

s 

— 
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Traok wmi Fouior CoVHtttit^—tominued, 


, ' COtriTTBT AND AllTICLii. 


1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1880-90. 

)e9i<^ 

8. OAmkANY. 


1 




a 

, («.) importi from--' 







1. Woollen Piece-goudi 

- 

15-7 

31*9 

41*2 

16*1 

15*8 

t. Sait .... 

- 

18-2 

16*3 

14*3 

19*9 

11*8 

8. Refined Sugar 

- 

— 

— 

— 

91 

19*1 

* 4. Hardware - 

- 

— 

2*7 

1*6 

5*2 

56 

5. Matcbos - . •' 

- 

4-8 

7*4 

7*3 

4*4 

4*4 

6. Glaea ... - 

- 


1*1 

1*6 

3*3 

2*7 

7. Wine, Beer, 4 m;. - - 

- 

2-8 

7*1 

6*6 

3*8 

1*9 

8. Apparel ... 

- 

- 

— 

— 

3*4 

2*6 

0. Aniline Dyl - 

- 

— 

1*8 

— 

3*7 

3*3 

• 10. Steel - - - - 

- 

— 

— • 

— 

1*8 

39 

(8.) Exportoto— 







1. Raw Cotton ... 

- 

83‘3 

51*8 

10*6 

50*3 

35*4 

II. Raw Jute - - - 

- 

80 

— 

14*7 

21*5 

14*7 

111. Oilseeds 

- 


:J70 

28*1 

6*8 

12*8 

IV. Hides and Skins - 

- 


— 

40 

4*4 

13*6 

V. Indigo ... - 

- 

— 

3*8 

28*0 

0*0 

66 

VI. Rice (hmJteU) 

- 

9*3 

1*4* 

7*7 

2*7 

4*5 

VII. Wheat - - . - 

4. Baaniux. 

(a.) Imports from- 


2-:* 

1*8 

« 


6*5 

1. Bar Iron 

• 

— 

10*5 

0*4 

10*8 

8*6 

2. Iron Goods ... 

- 

— 

12*0 

15*4 

20*1 

10*8 

.3. Steel .... 

- 

— 

8*9 

4*7 

4*3 

11*4 

4. Stationery 

- 

27-8 

5*6 

3*8 

1*6 

— 

5 Candles- - - - 

- 

— 

9*9 

5*4 

3*1 

2*8 

6. Glass, Sheet and Plate - 

- 

4& 

7*0 

Cl 

2*9 

2*9 

7. Hardware ... 

- 

_ 1 

6*3 

7*8 

2*0 

3*7 

B* Glass Ware • 

- 

— 

7*3 

10*7 

5*7 

66 

9. Aniline Oye • - - 


^ , 

— 

— 

15*9 

20*5 

10. Cotton Twist and Yarn - 

- 

13*6 

— 

— 

1*5 

1*1 

(6.) Export$ to — 







1. RawC4>tton - . - 

- 

19*6 

32*0 

48*5 

4b*9 

208 

II. Wheat .... 

- 

69*7 

324 

28*7 

10*8 

386 

III. Oilseeds 

• 

5. AnaTRiA. 


20*4 

30*5 

26*0 

31*3 

26*8 

• 

(a.) Jmpoftt/rom — 







1. Cotton Twist and Yam - 


16*8 

13*4 

0*4 . 

4*5 

• 5*7 

2. Apparel 


— 

9*5 

■ 11*1 

10*9 

14*1 

3. Woollen Piece-goods 


— 

2*3 

4*6 

14*4 

76 

4. Hardware 


— 

3*6 

3*4 

4*1 

5*4 

6. Paper^MnHnp - 


— 

3*7 

3*4 

56 

3*8 

6. Pa^er—HViliiip - 


10*4 

7*1 

10*4 

6*0 

4*5 

7. Paper—OiAera 


-- 

2*7 

3*2 

■ 4 % 

SB 

8. Stationery—Centra/ 


— 

— 

1*3 

2*2 

2*4 

9. Glass Beads ... 


— 

6*2 

4*9 

56 

4*4 

10. Glass Ware - 


— 

2*7 

4*2 

4*6 

46 • 

11. SUk Mixed Goods- 


• ** 


2*0 

2*4 

16 

12. Aniline . . - - 

(8.) SjfporU to— 




2*2 

25 

! 8*2 

1. Raw Cotton ... 

- 

i 71*6 

65*1 

65*8 

766 

63*1 

11. Indigo - - - ' 

- 

15*7 

17*6 

I8*fi 

12*7 

ISO 

mVBnwJnto - - - 

. 

3*2 

4*0 

8*5 • 

8*4 

7*1 

' IV. * - - 

*• 

in 

6*8 

5*8 

16. 

. 

8*8 

, 


09 . 


9*4 
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Tradji witb Foreign CountAiSA^c&nHnued. 


Country and Article. 


0. Italy. 

(a.) lmport§ Jrom^ 

1. Coral - - - • 

9. White Cettoii Pieee-i^oorla 
9. Coloured Pi«ce*goodt 
4. Glasa Beads, &c. - 

• 5. Silk Piece-goods • 

6. Apparel- ... 

7. Marble, See, . - . 

8. Clocks and Watches 

(fr.) ExporU to — 

I. Raw Cotton - 

II. Wheat .... 

Ilf. Oilseeds - - 

IV. Raw Silk 

V, Raw Jute - - - 

VI. Indigo .... 

VII. Raw Hides - : 

7. United States. 

(a.) Imports from ^ 

1. Grey Cotton Goods 

9. Rerosino Oil - 

(A.) Exports to — 

I. Raw Jute . • . 

II. Linseed • . . 

III. Indigo - • - . 

IV. Haw Skins > 

V. Dressed Skins 

VI. Shell-lac 

VII. Saltpetre . - . 

VIII. Raw Hides - 

IX. Gunny Bags . - . 

X. Gunny Cloth - - . 

XL Cutch - - - - 

8. Australia. 

a 

(«.) Importsfrom^ 

I. Horses . - - - 

9. Copper . - , - 

3. Coal • . . . 

* 

(i.) Exports tp— 

1. Gunny Bags - 

II. Castor Oil . . - 

, III. Tea - - - . 

IV. Rice (hmksd) 


<a.) imports 
1. iTory - 
9. Salt . - 

3. Coffee - • 
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Trade with Fobbiom Codntrih— 


OOUKTBT AND ARTICLE. . 


.1881-22. 

1883-84. 

1886-86. 

■ 


9. iloiv—«onftni«;rf. 







(ft.) Swporti 

* 1. European Cotton Pieoe-gooda - 

8*5 

9*0 

80 

7*8 

7*0 

11. Indian Cotton Piece-goods 


24‘5 

39*6 

28*3 

21*2 

20*6 

III. Indian Twist and Yam - 


11*6 

8*8 

7*6 

8*1 

9*9 

IV. Rice (kutkid) 


100 

0*1 

13*9 

13*8 

12*6 

y. Mllleta .... 


12*3 

1*3 

4*8 

16*1 

4*2 

VI. W|^eat Floor... 


20 

3*3 

6*2 

78 

9*5 

VII. Tobacco - - - 


9*3 

5*6 

9*6 

5*4 

8*7 

VIII. Ginger ... - 


1*0 

2*2 

2*0 

— 

2*7 

IX. Wheat .... 


3-3 

1*3 

1*3 

l.l 

1*4 

X. Foreign Refined Sugar - 


- 

— 

*- 

21 

3*6 

10. Arabia. 

(0.) Import»/irom~- . 

1. Dates - - - . 


30*6 

37*2 

44*1 

39*6 

4.5*8 

2. Pearls, See. • 


11*4 

17*1 

19*3 

170 

18*3 

3. Salt .... 


7*3 

7*6 

7*5 

13*4 

3*6 

4. Shark Fins, &c. 


3*6 

4*3 

4*4 

4*7 

4*3 

5. Frankincense 


- 

— 

-* 

6*0 

5*7 

(6.) Exportt to — 







I. Foreign Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

14*4 

10*9 

12*0 

10*6 

10*8 

. U. Indian Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

0-5 

6*9 

0*4 

3*0 

6*0 

III. Foreign Cotton Twist and Yam 

1*8 

11 

0*8 

1*0 

1*2 

IV. Indian Cotton Twist and Yarn 

2*0 

2*0 

1*0 

1*3 

2*0 

V. Foreign Sugar {j^ned) - 


1*0 

4*0 

2*7 

3*5 

3*1 

VI. Foreign Cofiee 


1*1 

1*4 

00* 

— 

1*3 

VII. Indian Oiffee. 


5*1 

2*6 

5*2 

6*2 

4*7 

VJIl. Rice (hutked) 


32*4 

30*8 

37*7 

41*8 

33*4 

Ik. Mulcts .... 


4*5 

1*0 ! 

3*2 

6*3 

8*8 

X. Wheat ... - 


.*>•0 

— i 

6*5 

3*2 

1*2 

XI. Wheat Flour - * - 


— 


— 

6*0 

5*1 

XII. Indian Sugar (ttnrejlned) 


1 1*3 

1-5 

-* 

1*0 

1*6 

11. Mavritiub. 

(a.) tmporitfroin^ 







1. Snpur ('r^ned) 

- 

09*1 

09*3 

99*2 

97*5 

05*4 

2 . Sogar {vnrejtned') - 

• 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

2-6 

(d.) MxporU to— 







^ I. Rice (httfdeil) 


59*3 

63*1 

03*8 

60*0 

56*8 

II. Poise (pram) 


6-6 

8-8 

6*7 

6*6 

• 5-0 

III. Pnlso (oflters) 


4*4 

5*8 

3*8 

3*3 

2-8 

IV. Oils and Oil Cake • 


2*7 

2*7 


2*4 

• 2-2 

V. Saltpetre 


P4 

1*4 

• — 

1*7 

2*3 

VI. ProYislooi (mitof/ZetiMttt) 


60 

5*0 


1-2 

1-0 

VII. Gnnny Bags - 


— 

1*1 

9-4 

3*6 

2-2 

VlII. Wheat Flour- 


— 

- 

- 

4*5 

6-7 

t 

12. Zaniibar. ^ 

(«.) Imporitfrom-^ 







^ 1. Wory .... 


38*0 

36*7 

47*8 

18*2 

49-3 

2. Cloves - - - - 


50*9 

43*6 

84*8 

53-4 

36-3 

8. Dried Cocoa-not - - ^ 


0*4 

2*6 

4*5 

16-8 

8-tf 

' (d.) Egportti^ 

I. Foreign Cotton Goods • 


• 

31*84 

2676 

30*03 

28*60 

25*01 

11. Indian CottoB Goods 


20*1 

29*4 

20-4 

i 20*0 

30*2 

111. • > 


17*6 

15*2 

26*3 

1 26*1 

18.5 

‘Foreign Sugar {r^nodj • 


2*0 

1-6 ' 

1*1 

1 . 1*6 - 

1-3 

V.Whmttkm - . • 


— 


1*2 • 

1*6 

2-0 

' yi. CI«ii<MB«tMr • • 

- 

— 

1. — 

• 1*1 I 

1 

1*9 

1*0 

; 0.9.' 



Tt 

1 

1 . 1 
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TttMVm WITH FvBBION CotHtUW-'CMtfMim/. 


Country and Artcilb. 

1881-82. 

1888^4. 

I886-8e. 

1889-90. 

1801-92. 

Id« Eotyt. 




; 

* 

(«.) Imports/oom — 

1. Apparel- - . . • 

8-7 

28*7 

47*9 

23*9 

2e'4 

S. Tobocei) (manic^aelRrerf) 

3-1 

5*6 

13*9 

22*3 

16*3 

3. lUw Cotton - - - - 

14 7 

— 

— 

■— 

97*8 

(A) Espportt i<h- 

1. Rice (hutJked) 

47*2 

30*7 

43*2 

♦ 

67*7 

52*5 

11. Wheat. 

22*5 

40*5 

201 

17-7 

30*8 

Ill. OUeeecls .... 

3-2 

10*1 

6*8 

8*4 

4*3 

IV. Indigo ----- 

14-9 

8*n 

80 

6*7 

4*4 

V. Sugar - ... - 

0-9 

1*9* 

2-0 

— 

-*• 

4. Turkey in Asia. 

(a. Jmpartsfrom — 

1. Horses ----- 

8-a 

11 3 

11*6 

20*1 

17*1 

2. Wheat. 

18-0 

24*7 

6*5 

8*3 

19*8 

3. Dates ----- 

01 3 

464 

54*2 

37-7 

34-3 

4. Clarifled Butter - 

2*5 

1-6 

11*2 

130 

13*7 

5. Grain (mitcBHantowt) • 

0-9 

1*2 

3*6 

5*2 

2*2 

(A.) JBxportt /o— 

1. Foreign Cotton Goods - 

23-8 

2G4 

29*3 

87-9 

23*3 

11. Indian Cotton Goods 

1*4 

1*7 

3*4 

4-9 

6-2 

111. Foreign Sugar (r^ned) 

70 

8*0 

G-2 

(.-3 1 

3*6 

IV. Coffee. 

10 8 

4*7 

G(t 

4*4 

7*3 

V. Indigo - - . . - 

33*5 

25*0 

17*1 

17*9 1 16*9 

VI. Pepper - - - - - 

2-6 

1*5 

,T4 

3*7 

2*7 

VIJ. Gunny Bags - . . . 

2*1 

9*0 

7*1 

10*3 

11*0 

VIII. Indian Cotton Twist, Ac. 

— 

— 1 

1*4 

4*3 

4*4 • 

1X« Indian Tea • - ' - 

— 

— 

— 

M 

3*6 

13. Pbrha. 

(tf.) Imports from — 

1. Raw Cotton - - - . 

17*0 

16‘6 

25*0 

30*4 

14*9 

2.' Pearls, Ac. - - - - 

10-9 

11*7 

11*3 

7*1 

7*8 

3. Dates. 

100 

0*0 

6*4 

70 

9-5. 

' 4. Fruits. 

127 

14*3 

13*7 

* 16*7 

181 

3. Raw Wool .... 

8*4 

7*0 

8*4 

lS-9 

IM 

' 0. Woollen Manufactures - 

1-8 

1*9 

— 

— 

2*2 

7. Perfumery - - - . 

2-0 

2*6 

1*9 

9*3 

2*1 

8. Assafostida - * • 

56 

4*2 

4*2 

5*0 

4*0 . 

a Raw Silk - . - . 

31 

4*8 i 

1*2 

. 

1*1 

23 

(3.) MxporU 

1. Foreign Cotton Goods * - j 

581 

60*3 

i 

47*8 

41*8 

■ 

38*7 

11. Indian Cotton Goods • - | 

21 

1*4 i 

2*2 

1*0 

2*0 

III. Foreign Colton Twist, Ac. - ! 

2*2 

4*0 1 

1 2*8 

3*6 

3*3 ^ 

IV. Indigo. 

i 09 

6*8 j 

■ 4*3 

10.0 

4*8 

V. Indian Tea • . . - 

— 

-- i 

i — 

4*7 

9*6 

VI. Foreign Tea - . - - 

3*0 

2*0' 

50 

8*0 

19*0 . 

VII. Foreign Sugar (rejtnod) • 

5*8 

10*9 

10*7 

0*8 

43 

VIII. Foreign Copt»er 

1-8 

3*9 

99 

3*0 

• \ 

IX. Indian Coflha ■ ■ - * 

1*6 

1*2 

9*6 

. 2*9 

9*45 

X. Rice (3msM> • ' - 

4:6 

b'6 

- 7*4 

4*6 

■* 4*9 \ ' 

XI. Pepper - - ‘ - 

— 

1 — 1 

1*0 

17 
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Tradb WITB FoRIlOJf CoviKTRiu’^continwd. 


COVNTET^ AMD ARTICLE. 

1881-88. 

—r 

i 

1883-84. j 

1885-86. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

• 

16. CiTLOM. 



i 

! 

• 

i 


(a) Imporiifrm-^ 








1. Botel Nuts . 

. 


24*4 

25'3 

39*3 

360 

23*9 

8t Coffoo - ■ • 



0-9 

1*3 

5*2 

43 

1*9 

8. Toa . . - - 



— 

- 

— 

3*1 

6.1 

4. Sheila (conchy Ac.) 



1-8 

20 

3*6 

1*6 

2*2 

h. Dried Cocoa>nut - 



2*3 

18*7 

14-0 

3-5 

2*7 

f 6. Oanny Bags - 



6-3 

5*3 

4.4 

ri*9 

5*0 

7. Cardamoms > 



— 

— 

1*« 

4*8 

4-9 

8. Wood (not Teak) * 



35 

2-2 

2*5 

1*7 

1*6 

0. CocoRrnut Oil 



— 

— 

— 

14 4 

25*1 

10. Coir (mant/^aetu^ed) 



1*3 

ITj 

3*3 

11 

3*8 

(A) Exportito^ 








I. Foreign Cotton Goods 

- 


- 

1*5 

10 

30 

3.3 

II. Indiin Cotton Onod.8 

•• 

- 

5-7 

10*4 

6-3 

70 

6*2 

III. Rico ih%9ke^ 

- 

-i 

60*3 

530 

02-7 

59*7 

02‘6 

IV. Rice in husk - 

- 

■ 

3r> 

31 

4*0 

2*7 

30 

V. Oilcake - - - 

• 


2*7 

1*7 

1*5 

1*6 

2*0 

VI. Salt Fish 

- 

■ 

1-4 

1-3 

1*9 

2*1 

3*4 

VII. Wheat Flour* 

- 

- 

1-2 

1-2 

1*0 

1*6 

1*5 

VIII. Sugar (rc/?«rrf) - 

- 

- 

I« 

1-7 

1-4 . 

1*1 

1*1 

IX. Cattle, Shocp, See. * 

- 

• 

3-2 

8*6 

•21 

1*7 

21 

17. Straits Settlkmknth. 

n 







(fl.) Imporfufrom — 



1 

1 





1. Tin, nnwrought 



10*8 

14*3 

13*6 

11*3 

* 10*9 

E. Raw Silk 



11*8 

11-4 

8*0 

11*3 

10*0 

3. Silk {ManuJ'actHrtd) 



. 6*3 

5-6 

4*3 

36 

■— 

4. Betel Nuts - 



5*7 

8*4 

17*7 

8*7 

9*1 

5. Poppor - - - 



8*8 

38 

3*2 

81 

9*3 

0. Cofiku - 



3*9 

3*0 

1*2 

3*8 

5-2 

7. Camphor 



17 

1*4 

1*4 

1*0 

8*3 

6. Ciicoa-nuts - 



3*0 

21 

2*0 

1*7 

1*8 

0. Salt Fish 



«*5 

5*1 

5*2 

6*5 

e 0*2 

10. Sugar (rnfined) 



5*1 

2*5 

3*6 

6*4 

6*7 

11. Ten 



SI 

20 

2*2 

1*2 

l-I 

12. Nutmegs • • 



1*6 

1-7 

1*7 

1*1 

1*4 

13. Apparel 



1*4 

2*4 

.2*3 

84 

3*5 

14. Canei, Ac. - 



1*8 

1*6 

1*1 

09 

11) 

15. polourod Cuttnna - 



— 

0*8 

0-9 

2*0 

2*5 

16. Umbrellas 



1*2 

1*7 

1*3 

M 

1*7 

(5.) Mxpwt» to-— 








1. Rice (kiwiled) 


. 

31*8 

39-8 

29-3 

36*7 

38*7 

II. Opium - . - 

. 

- 

87*3 

8»-2 

35*3 

1 .32*3 

! 

30*1 

III. Jado - - - 

- 

- 

6*5 

2*6 

1*3 

17 

1*0 

- ' IV. tlaniiy Baga *, - 

- 

- 

4*3 

5*7 

3*1 

4’8 

1 

5-2 

' ^ V, FonilgB GottoR Goods 

- 

7 

4-1 

5*4 

6*3 

87 

2*8 

, VI. Indlta Cotton Qooda. 

• 

T 

2*7 

4*1 

5-8 * 

• 3HI 

8*7 




m ' 






0*9." 


TT 2 
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Tmadb with 

FoMEION CQONTMI»l--<ON<»M1CAtf» 


^ 1 

CODETRY and ARTICLB. 

1881-82 

1883-84. 

1863 86. ' 

1889-98. 

1891-09. 
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Leaving now tbe sea-borne trade, since there is nothing in that ot the 
coasts to call for special comment, we have to add a few lines on the land “ * 

trade of India. The traffic from 'beyond the frontier is dealt with in the 
same review as the trade by sea, whilst the internal movements uf trade are 
• rostered as stated in the beginning of this chapter, under the auspices of 
another department. We can thus trace a commodity imported by sea to 
the seaport from its country of shipment, without finding in the retuim any 
trace pf what becomes of it after it has left the dock. ’ Conversely, the foreign 
destination of an Indian product is known, but it is not stated from what 
part or parts of India it was collected. There is, in fact, no co-ordination 
of the two sets of returns. 

The value of the trade from the trans- Foreign tnde by 
frontier tracts is specified marginally. The 
figures vai'y much from year to year, and 
ai'o subject, moreover, to subsequent cor¬ 
rections after the year’s registers have 
been overhauled by the supervising 
authoi'ities. The trade is described as 
being, as a rule, of a peddling natirre. 

There are, however, exceptions, as in the 
case of Kabul, Kandahar, Nipal, Kashmer, 


TEAR. 

Imports 
Into India. 

188t-«S • 

Rx, 

4.815,430 

1882-63 

6,341.136 

1883-84 

6.500.O53 

1864^85 • . 

6,514,562 

1685-80 - 1 

3.018,761 ' 

1886-87 - 1 

3.772,285 ' 

1887-4fH 

4.170,914 i 

1R88-H9 . . 1 

4,230,145 1 

1889-00 - 1 

3,70-'i.'0l 1 

1890-91 

4,035,30fi I 

1801-93 

4,240,822 j 


E.\piirts ; 
from rndiii.; 


Rx. 


5.142,781 

4, <i6.3,n2 
5,257.252 
6,132,349 
5,68t,K»3 
6,050,475 

5, U3U,»11 
4,696,703 
5.210,635 
4,643.47K | 
4,053,630 


ToUl Trstiie- 
Vroiitior 
Trmlc*. 


lU. 

9 9SH,210 
9.9'J4.34K 
I0.;ilii,.3il5 
11,630,911 
9.3U:{,654 
9,-133,760 
9,I!ll.K66 
«,!i3t.»,Ht7 
9.004.33(i 
8.tiri;,703 
6,231,453 


and the countries round Burma. ^But 


CMflEF CONTRIBUTING CuUNTUIKB. 


OtUWTKir. 


Ktiniliiliar, Ac, 
Kabul, dm. • 


Xl|ial • . - 

North Bhnii State - 
Karen-Ill 

iChaug-niiii l 
Siam ... 


lh«3-6l. 

S.56,546 
9()1,6(H 
63,762 
137,2H0 
2,176,577 
76,068 
606 330 
St)4,313 
303,403 


1,077.247 
1,313,123 
53,017 
160,337 
3,003,619 
366,036 
228,766 ' 
337,393 
110,815 


assuming that the same difficulties exist 
in all, namely, want of proper roads and the liability to heavy transit duties, 
even the efficient protection of the State in question is extended to the life 

and property of the adventurers. The marginal 
table gives the chief contributing countries. The 
principal item in the Kandahar trade is wool, 
and there is a demiaud, too, for fruit and nuts of 
different sorts. The exports from India are here, 
as in most cases of the kind, piece-goods. The 
Kabul trailo is chiefly export from India, and 
consists of indigo, piece-goods, tea, and sugar. 

A good deal of salt also passes by this route, 
but the obstacles are many and serious to all 
traffic between India and North Afghanistan. 
From Kasluner comes timber and woollen 
goods, though the shawls, for which the valley 
is celebrated, have declined. There is a con¬ 
siderable colony of Kashmer weavers in Amritsar 
•which may have something to do with the decline of the genuine 
article. The trade with Nipal is more general, but the main com¬ 
modities bart(;rod are salt, from India, and rieo, from the north. The 
tr^e on the Siam frontier consists largely uf teak timber, which is floated 
down the larger streams. It is not proposed to cuter into further detail 
regarding this class of trade. ' . . 

The same remark, it is to be feared, must be made in connection vfith the 
internal trade of India, but for a difieront reason. The trans-frontier traffic 
is small and not at present of any commercial significance ; but the rail and 
canal-borne trade or India is immense, and the detail available concerning 
it is of very considerable interest and value. Unfortunately, as has been 
already mentioned, it is contained in a series of tabular statements unac¬ 
companied by comment, so that to unravel the tanglcil skein and to 
ascertain the true drift of the mass of figures regai'ding the movement of 
«the main articles of trade between one part of the country and another is a 
piece of original work which is quite beyond the scope of this review. TBe 
fottowing table, however, will serve to show the nature of the information 
to be extracted from the volume:— 

♦ 





T T a 
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ExTHACT, ILLXJ8TBATINO THE MOVEMENTS Of COTTON PlECE-GOODB OF 

Fokeion Manufacture— 1891-92. 


' EXIMJIITINU 





IMPOHTINU PKOYINCK, 

Ac. 

• 

• 

r 

» 

rBtiVINOK,**C. 

Madnr.* j Bombay.* 

1 _ 

jsiudh.* 

Bengal.* 

N.W. 

Provinces. 

Paiijab. 

CiHitral 

Provlneus. 

Berar. 

Anam. 

Native 

Statce. 

Chief 

Seaports. 

Total 

Bxported* 

Uulnui*. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

! 



i 

1 


- 



so 

20 

Bomtay*. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

i 

- 


- 


36 

37 

Sindh* 

- 

- 


- 

- 

! 7 

1 

■ 

- 

_ 

- 


7 

DqiigBl •. 



1 

" 

6 

1 

j 

- 


401 


3 

601 

N.W. ProvliieoH and Ondh • 

- ' 

- 

- 


■ 

3.1 

4 

- 


S4 

1 

30 

Paujab ..... 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

266 

- 

- 


■ 

73 

4 

344 

Central Proriiiui^ -> ■ 

.. 


- 

. 


' 


- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

iLrar. 

- 


- 

_ 


■ - 



• 

- 

- 


Amam. 

- 

1 

- 

i * 




- 

- 


- 

r 

TllTAIi PKOVINCK8 - - 


■ 

I , 

" --j 

! «‘i 

! J 

27U 

41 

4 

.. 

j ■ , 

- 

1 493 

1 ! 

109 

66 

1 ’i 

992 

Native States f- 

1 

1 

L - J 

- 1 
J 

1 1 

1 


; 1 

- 1 

1 - 1 
J 1 


! 1 

6 

Madras Scapms.... 

1,125 

7 

1 

1 

i 


1 i 
- 1 

1 

1 

i 

" i 


1 

1 290 1 

1 

2 

1,435 

Bombay ..... 

38 

1.U14 

J 1 

2 } 

466 

660 1 

463 

260 { 

! - ' 

i 1,026 I 

11 

3,898 

Karachi - - • • 

- 

- 

j 339 ; 

i 

2 1 

88.1 


1 

1 

i _ i 
1 1 

-V j 

1 - 

1.2*5 

Chloutta . 

- 

- 

i “ : 

7,766 j 

3.183 

W7 

130 

1 ! 

1 

! 386 1 

1 ] 

I 75 

i s 

[ 12,470 

TrtTAh CniKF SKAPOllTa . 

1,163 

1,033 

1 340 i 

! 1 

7.788 1 

3,641 

1 

2,440 

.683 

261 

.. J 

i. i 

1.39U 

L,l 

19,019 

QIIANI) Tt/TAIi . . 

1 

‘1 

.. 

1 

I/IM 

1 

341 

7,766 ! 

1 

1 

3,913 

2.481 ‘ 

i 

6«9 ! 
! 

1 

?r.l i 
1 

_ 

877 


1 HO 

1 

i 

I 30.016 

1 


* Excluding chief seaport to^ n ct iowim. 

t The fiilnes «e given In thousands of lix„ and ainall iiem^ are o.'ca!iion'%(l> •milttiMl /mm the detail, hut iiioludeil in tlie total. 


Traob and 

UOHMKKCE. 


Here the total movements of European cottou piece-goods arc shown to 
have amounted in value to Kx. 20,010,000. The distribution includes 
Ex. 19,019,000 from the chief seaports, and 997 from the stations in the 
interior, mainly between ’the Panjab and the North-West Provinces, and 
Bengal and Assam. The total imports of the Madras province are valued 
at Rx. 1,155,000, of which Rx. 1,125,000 conic from the provincial seaports.. 
These last, it appears from the table, supplied only the Province in ques¬ 
tion, a little to Bombay, and a fair amount (Rx. 490,000) to the States of 
Haidrabad and Mysore, &c. Bombay, on the other hand, dispensed goods 
over a far wider area, both in British Provinces and in Protected States. 
The Province drawing upon the widest selection of markets is the Panjab, 
'which favours Karachi and Calcutta more than it does Bombay. Oh the 
other hand, Bombay drives its rival ^ort nearly out of the field afforded by 
the Central Provinces. Tables of this sort can be made up for all the phiof 
^ imported merchandise. As a specimen of its use with reference to exported 
* produce, wheat may be selected and dealt with in the same manner. The 
results are to show that the amount moved in the year in question was 
valued at Rx. 13,499,078, of which Rx. 12,925,611 sought the seaports. 
The Panjab exported the value of Rx. 3,737,148, of which Rx. 2,941,666 
wont to Karachi. It imported from the North-West Provinces, Rx. 161,620,,.. 
a^inst Rx. 16,214, which it sent. Bombay city received Rx. 6,167,743 
Karachi, 4,373,944; and Calcutta, 2,365,35()« The above samples sufficq to 
exhibit the scope of the retunis, but space does not permit us to pursue the 
subject any fiirther: 











PROURESS AND CONDITION OF INDIA, 1891-92: 


Joint-Stock Comvanies. 

The last subject to be treated in connection with Trade and Commerce is S’’*" '' 
the number and description of joint-stock companies registered undei* the 
Ihdipu Act, 


KeGISTEUED (%>MPANIE8. 


Joint-Stock 

C»ompanl<*8 ttcgiHterod 
in India. 

V « 

i 

1 

1881-82. 

i 

1 

i 

1882 83. 1 

i 

1 1880-87. 

i ' 

. ! 

; 1887-88. 

i 

! 1 

! 1890 91 ' 

1891 92. 

Pald-op Ca|iital. 

j 1881-B2. 1 ;i891-02. 

i 1 

A.— Working: ^ 

! 

i 

I 

1 i 




j 

i 

1 

1 Rx. 

Rx. 

1. Banking and In- 
Biirance 

M6 

1 

1 141 1 

370 • 

379 

288 

273 

1 

i 

. 2,184,672 

3,930,106 

^ Mllla and Presaes • 

100 

1 »» i 

190 

198 

233 

245 

0.764,810 

12,1157,838 , 

3. Mining, &c. • 

li* 

1 ■ 

! I 

25 

23 

G3 ! 

! 57 

7.W,180 

1,016.895 

4. Planting 

122 

' 130 ; 

143 

141 

164 1 

158 

2,790,870 

3,750,203 

5. Trading ... 

06 

i 118 

128 

140 

148 

108 

1,947,086 

3,792,619 

(5. Others - - - 

1 S3 

2.6 ; 

30 ! 

20 

41 

1 

49 { 

1,260,220 

1,420,346 

Total. Working - 

! ” ’ 

606 

. 

547 1 

880 1 

1 

910 

1 

'■ 1 

928 1 

1 

960 

i 

20,586,020 

B.—Reing wound-up, or other- 
wiw not working 

222 

227 

344 

420 

j 

631 

1 

002 



C.—Diaaolved, wound uj), or 
never began work 

422 

451 

607 

631 

774 

808 

— 

— 

flRANn Total - - 

1,149 

1,225 

1,737 

1,801 

2,233 

2,300 

— 

— 


The table given above shows that since 1881-82 the immber of these 
companies that were actually at work in the I’espective years rose by 88 per 
cent. The capital paid up, however, increased by only 69 ^ter cent. Taking 
this together with the fact that the total number of compaui(‘s set on foot, 
including those that never began work at all, incresised by lO,") ixii* cent., it 
appears that the speculative instinct has been somewhat strongly develojied 
in the decade. What was said in a former chapter regarding the rush for 
gold mine shares in Bengal in the autumn of 1890 is enough to indicate the 
aptitude of certain classes of investors, bc.th native and foreign, to put their 
trusi'in anything that professes to further the production of that prepious 
metal. But the most healthy development of the joint-stock system" has 
been in the textile industry and in banking, not to mention the numerous 
tea concerns, some of whieli have attracteil local capital as well as European. 
The Mill Compsinies, for both cotton anti jute, show a capital which has 
increased by over 30 per cent, in the last six years. The larger banking 
concerns are, necessarily, in the chief Presidency towns. There seems to 
have been a tendency at one time to form small local corporations of this 
sort in Madr^ and the adjacent Stale of Mysore, but since 1886, when they 
began to be re^stered, the number has decreased considerably. As a rule, 
they were nothing more than money-lending concerns with a local clientiie, 
ftna. seldom more than 20 shareholders each. The head of trading 
companies includes both the steamship and tramway concerns, and the still 
more numerous class of retail shops tnat'havc taken to registration a good 
deal during the last six or seven years. Almost all the planting companies 
are r^pstered in Bengal, where tea and indigo form the chief inducements 
to . invest capital in landed estates thus managed. Mining and quarrying 
ponipanies;, again, are chiefly found in Bengal, where there* appears to 
considerable scope for their operations, both in the mai^eC above and in 
the earth beneath. The following table gives the distribution of these 
coppanies iii the lact year of the decade. The paid-up capital amounts to 
0*9. T T 4 * 74 per 
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74 per cent, of the nominal issue, hnd theii^rQ^inces of Bombay and Ben^ 
together absorb nearly 85 per cent, of the former, but contain only 64 per 
cent, of the total number of companies floated, and 59 per cent, of those 
actually at work. 

PuoviMciAL D18TBIBWT10N OP Joint Stock Companies in 1891-92. 


COMFAKYa 

T01AI<. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Madme. 

North- 

West 

Pan jail. 

-, 

Burma. 

Aamnit 

Ajmer, 

and 

nangnlaw. 

.Central 

Frovlnnes 

and 

Berar. 


Capital. 

Frovinoes 

and 

Uiiiih. 

Ifyiore. 

Nominal. 

Paid up. 

A. WOBUHQ : 

1. Banking udlniunuice- 

978 

13 

99 

1.18 

9 

4 

1 

•14 


65 

Bx. 

6,036,969 

Bx. 

3,686467 

S. TnwUiig • - ^ • 

' 148 

46 

40 

24 

31 

5 

14 

1 

5 

8 

5,090,306 

i,709Al» 

K MlllaandPreMoi • - 

946 

lAi 

36 

25 

18 

6 

- 

5 

7 

9 

] 5,001,668 

19,067,883 

4. PKnUng - • • 

158 

3 

144 

6 

3 

1 

- 

-- 

- 

1 

4^81,907 

8,760,908 

I. XlnliigtKo. - 

87 

9 

46 

8 

- 

‘ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,776,960 

1,618,606 

€. loe Manufactitre - 

19 

5 

4 


1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

264,760 

197,188 

7. Sugar .... 

9 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

212A00 

160.686 

8. Breweries 

a 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170,000 

169,540 

9 , Others .... 

* 

32 

1 

1 

D 

13 

1 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 1 

- 

1,111,100 

901,986 

TOTAL WOHKINO - . 

r .. 

1 950 

229 

322 

303 

1 

1 55 

! 

20 

17 

91 

19 

71 ' 

36,J»23,Ha7 

96,585,026 

8. DiaCONTIRtEIl 

j 403 

142 

138 

180 

i 

14 

15 

R 

15 

■ 

70 

- 


0. VOUVD VP OR NKVKIl 
8TABTB0 

808 

23R 

191 

282 

j 33 

32 

6 

3 

i 

j 

1 J 

23 


- 

Orakd Total ■ - 

9,360 

629 

641 

665 

102 

67 ; 

30 

39 

13 

104 

! 

1 

- 

Psrssntagrs of Total |MM<iip 
OSpItal luTiMited In caoh 
Fr^oos - - - . 

100-0 

40-6 

44-1 

7-2 

3-7 

1-6 

ire 

0-1 

0-0 

1-2 

- 

- - 


* Civil ami MUitai'y Station of fiangaluro. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Department of Public Works, now that the Military Works Branch has Pobuo Woan. 
been placed under separate control, is subdivided into three main sections. 

First, the KaiFway Department, which is under the direct control of the 
Government of India throughout tlio country. Secondly, tlic Department of 
Irrigation, atid lastly, that of Roads and Buildings, both of which sections arc 
under Provincial management, and grouped, accordingly, into tcrritori<d 
establishments. 'Fhc following table gives tlie nuinln'r of the officials engaged 


Clabs. 

(lovernmoiit of India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 










1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1890-91. 

1801-02. 

1890-01. 

1801 02. 

1890 01. 

1801-02. 

Royal Enfi^lneorB 

(i6 

61 

16 

12 

8 

8 

00 

81 

Other Military 

17 

9 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

17 

0 

Civilianii appointed in 
England. * 
Europrann apitoiniud 
in India. 

367 

3r>8 

60 

69 

61 

49 

474 

466 

aio 

204 

3 

4 

6 

0 

219 

214 

Natives of India 

OK 

• 6.7 

G 


23 

1 

26 

97 

OS 

Total - - - 

728 

097 

81 

83 

88 

88 

897 

868 


in the engineering branch of the Public Works Department, as a whole. In 
addition to these, there is a considerable staff occupied with the acconuts, which 
in 80 large and varied a sphere of action are peculiarly difficult to supervise 
efficiently, lioth from their great mass and from their intricacy ami complexity. 
For example, as railways and the more important of the irrigation works are 
constructed partly out. of revenue partly from borrowed money, two sets of 
accounts are kept for each work, one relating to the revenue, the other to the 
capital involved. The third section of this department, known by the name 
given above, of the Roads and Buildings, is hy no means confined in its duties 
to those undertakings, but is charged with the carrying out of all civil works 
and repairs which do not fall within one of the two sister branches. * 

The amount annually devoted to Public Works is very considerable^ as 

the marginal table will show? In 
~ the chapter on Finance mention 
was made of the |>lacc held with 
respect to railway and irregational 
enterprise by the items of interest 
and exchange. For fuither detail 
it is better to take the three branches 
separately. 


Aitounts ok 181 H- 1 >*J. 




Expi'iiilliiiro. 1 


Head. 

Rovunno. 

AffaliiHt 

Rovcmio. 

Vitim 

Capital. 

Ti.r.VL. 

Railways 

Irirtfniuoa Wnrke - 
RoaasilliillillninbAo.: 

(a) JiUitart 

(b) Cipil • 

R.r. 

19,930,046 

51,872,180 

87,134 

49,794 

577,330 

it.r. 

30,86.%VJ0 

3,04.%»t0 

9,30H,758 

i2UAi8 

4 , 994,234 

Jtr. 

2,770,386 
720,004 

Rx. 

23,124,246 
3,674,683 
0,2O8.7»3 
U14,613 
4994,234 

% Total ' • - 

22,837,310 

20,407,681 

3,500,000 

32,907,081 


RAILWAYS. 

Since thedntroductitm of railways into India, in the time of Lord Dalhousie, bailwats. 
(hmr construction has heen conducted on three different systems, adopted at 
0 . 9 . , - Uu various 
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various intervais. First, the employment of Oompauies under, a system , of 
guarantee of interest; secondly, by the State through its own.^ctsle; and, 
thirdly, by assisted Companies, t-iiber with or without guaranty or mbsidy 
from the State. Out of eight lines constructed on the first system, five have 
been purchased, according to one of the conditions of the agreement, by the 
State. Two of these are worked by Comitanies. The more important, the East 
Indian line, is carried on by the same company that constructed it 111 the first 
imtance, on special terms as to the sharing of profits. The second, the South 
India line, is in the hands of a new company, whose capital was subscribed by 
the shareholders of the old one. The three remaining lines worked by 
the State, and all five come into the category of State lines in the accounts of 
the Government of India. 

Railways in India are approaching tlieir fortieth year of life, as the 
first length from Bombay to Thani on the opposite mainland, was opened 
for public traffic in the year 1853. The year after, the Ea<t Indian line 
commenced work on 38 mile:’, and the Madras Railway opened 65 miles in 
1856. The metre gauge was adopted on tlie South Indian line in 1861, and 
the special gauge of 4 ft. G in. at Nalhati three years later. Narrower gauges 
have been introduced in siicciiil localities from time to time, either to suit the 
light local traffic, as in the case of the Gaikwar’s line, or the nature of the 
country, as on the Darjiling railway. 

The following table gives the pmgress of construction at different periods, 
and the cumulative outlay of capital thereon, as well as on the purchase of the 
guaranteed lines. This latter detail lias not been distributed year by year 
before 1879-80, when the East Indian line was taken over. 


Milfiago open for Public Trafl’tc at cntl of each Year. 


Capital Outlay (in Thoiiaands). 


Ysae. 





Total Amount 

Annual Progress* 
in 


5'0/' Gaugf. 

' Metre Gaugo.. 

Special Gauget). 

Total Miloagi!. 

to Date 

Oonatruetion 

and 

Purchase. 






on Conitruction.* 




1 

1 

1 


Rx. and £. 

Rx. and £. 

1853 - 

20 

— 

— 

20 

— 

.... 

1856 - 

273 

— 

— 

273 

.— 

— 

1867 • 

288 

— 1 

— ^ 

288 

— 

— 

1861 - 

1;539 

40 

-- 

1,588 

— 

— 

1803 - 

2.254 . 

82 

_ 

2,330 


— 

1863 - 

2;441 

82 

27 

2,550 

... 

— 

1865 . 

3,245 

3,747 

101 

27 

8,373 

— 

— • 

1867 - 

162 

27 

3,9.36 

— 

— 

1871 • 

4,864 

IHO 

27 

5,077 

— 

— 

1873 - 

5.370 

277 

^7 

5,004 


4 

1875 . 

5,679 

702 

47 

6,618 

"T 


1877 - 

5,765 

0,979 

1,510 

47 

7,322 

— 

— 

1681 - 

2,770 

137 

9,891 

137,568 

8,730 

1888 - 

7.101 

2,906 

137 

10,144 

140,677 

3,109 

1883-84 

7,36:1 

.V29 

i:)0 

10,828 

146,103 

5,426 

1864-85 

7,702 

4,036 

172 

12,000 

12,375 

154,397 

8,294 

1885-86 

7,800 

4,287 

198 

163,408 

0,100 

1883-87 

8,372 

4,768 

247 

l:),387 

173,418 

9320 

1687-88 

9,018 

5,107 

251 

14,376 

181,464 

8,046 

1888-80 

0,601 

5,489 

251 

15,241 

188,402 

193354 

6386 

1880-00 

19,978 

5.842 

276 

16,09(i 

16,977 

5,453 

1800-01 

10,125 

6,564 

288 

108,605 

4,051 

1K91-03 

10,104 

7,173 

288 

17,504 

203,244 

4,430 


* From Flnaneial StMement of ld99-04, which elawtea Rx. with £. 


It must be mentioned in connection with the capital account above givm 
that the outlay is set forth in sterling in the case of the godranteed aq.d. 
assisted Companies, and in rupees in that of State lines.. The mote 
way of shovtiiig the capital, therefore, is as follows;, the statement, InoluiMaff 
foreign and Protecled State works, and being carried up to the end of DedembW ^ 
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1891, that beii^ the period used in the Diibctor-General’s report for 1891-92, Hailways. 
only part of Which relates to the hnancial and the rest to the calendar year. 

Rx. 

State railways, constructed or purchased by the 


State. 133,540,074 

^ State railways constructed by Companies - - 28,113,763 

Guaranteed Companies - • - • * - 49,205,868 

Assisted and subsidised Companies ... 5,607,036 

Native States' railways (Kathiawar, Rajputana, 

Central India, Jammu, &c.) - - - - 8,000,251 

Foreign lines (Portuguese and Pondicherry) - - 1,689,068 

Railway, surveys, collieries, &c. - - - - I 907,705 


■ Total - - - Rx. [ 227,669,765 

We can now revert to the financial year in treating of the detail of the account. Onsrontcad 
The amount of capital raised by railway Companies on which interest has been Oompame*. 
guaranteed by the State was thus composed at the end of the year 
1891-92 

£. 

The old guaranteed Companies - - - - 45,159,180 

Bengal Central Company ----- 500,000 

Bengal Nagpur ------- 4,500,000 • 

Southern Moratba ------ 5,643,100 

Indian Midland ------- 5,754,100 

Assam-Bengal . - - - 102,905 

Total - - - £. 61,659,285 

But this statement does not include the capital raised by the East Indian, Eastern 
Bengal, and the Sindh Companies, whose undertakings have been purebnsed 
by means of annuities, nor that raised by the Oudh and Rohilkhand nr the 
Sodth Indian Companies, for whose lines a cash payment was made. The 
amount of annuity outstanding at the end of tlie year under discussion was 
1,600,750/. Considerable portions have been exchanged, since the purchase, for 

India Stock. , ti. n ♦ 

A few lines may be suitably added with regard td the guarantee and the ® oowante*- 
State power of purchase, above mentioned. In the earlier agreements the 
guarantee of interest is made for 99 years, and applies to all monies paid into 
the State Treasury with the sanction of Government, and the amount paid for 
guaranteed interest is not subject to any deduction except in the case when the 
gros's receipts fall short of the working expenses. If the net receipts extfleod 
the amount due to it for guaranteed interest in any half year, one half the 
surplus is payable to the Company and the other moiety goes to the SlAte in 
payment of the advances of guaranteed interest, with simple interest thereon. 

If all such advances have ^cn repaid, tho whol'e of the surplus goes to the 
Company. In the chapter on Finance it was mentioned that a certain portion 
of the exchange transactions appertained to real loss or gain arising out of 
contract rates.” In all the above agreements, it should now be explained, the 
rupee was taken to be the equivalent of 1 «. 10 </. As regards the power of 
purchase under the abov5 agreements, the Company may, after a line has been 
Opened fur three months, surrender the works to the State on giving six months* 
notice, and receive back the capital expended on it with the Government’s* 
sanction. In case of default, too, on the part of the Company, the State may 
take possession on repayment of the capital expended. Within six mouths of 
the expiration of the 2 dth or 50th year from date of contract, the State may 
g^vo' notice, of its intention to purchase the line at the close of the next half- 
year. I^ajpayment to.be made may be either the equivalent of the value of 
all the . (tore capital, calculated on the mean market rate df the three years 
preceding the eiq^titm of the period mentioned, or it may be by annuity for 
0 . 9 . . ' vva the 
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Bailwayi. 


The later 
Qnaiuitee. 


Seeretaiy of 
State’s Loani, 


Bailwsy working 
in 1891-98. 


the remainder of the 99 yean of the term of cmatract. The agreement eontaios 
a provision that the land, with tlie works thereon and the i!olUng>8to^;at a 
vuluation shall revert to the State on the expiration of 99 years, but obviously 
the Company's power of surrender precludes much chimee of this condition taking 
eifect. Some modifications were introduced into the original terms in 1869-;70, 
after the operations of the (Companies had been very materially etttended llie 
right to more than the half of the surplus profits, in case of the advances being 
entirely repaid, was foregone, and the State, in its turn, waived its right of 
purchase at the end of the first 25 years of the lease. Three of the Com¬ 
panies accepted these changes. In 1879-80 the State purchased the East 
Indian line; in 1884, the Eastern Bengal; in 1885, the Sindh, Panjab, and 
Delhi; thcOudhand Uohilkhand in 1888, and the South Indian in 1890. Tlie 
State can acquire the other lines of this class at the followiog dates. The 
Great Indian Peninsula in June 1900; the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India, at the end of 1905; and the Madras line at the end of December 1907. 
At the time this is written the shares of the first are quoted at 1831, of the 
second at 188j, and of the last at 14C. 

The rest of the statement of capital, irrespective of the 45,159,1801. raised by 
the “old” guaranteed companies, on the terms described above, refers to the 
State lines constructed by companies, who are credited with 16,500,105/. The 
Bengal Central, however, is only a State line under a revised agreement 
executed in 1887, under which the State has the right to purchase at par in 
1905, or any succeeding tcntli year up to 1980. In the meanwhile, the 
guarantee extends to 31 per cent, on the paid-up share capital with one-fourth 
the net earnings. Tlie Southern Maratha Company, like the two others, was 
constructed on behalf of the State. It has the same guarantee as to interest and 
share of- surplus profits as the Bengal Central, and up to the end of the year 
1890 this share was under the agreement to be made up by the State to 
one-hulf per cent, outhe capital. The option of purchase at par extends to the 
twenty-filth, thirty-fifth, or forty-fifth year. The Indian Midland and the 
Bengal-Nagpur have a guarantee of 4 per cent, on their share capital with one- 
fourth surplus profits. 'I'he lines may be purchased at par in 1910 and 1913 
respectively, or thereafter at 10 years’ intervals. The Assam-Bengal Company 
has raised 1,600,000/. share capital, on which interest at 3 per cent, is 
guaranteed, together with an additional one-half per cent, till the middle of 
1898. Further capital is to be supplied by the Secretary of State, or raised* 
under his guarantee. If the net earnings more than suffice to pay the above 
interest on the capital, however contributed, the surplus is to be divided rateahly, 
according to the amount of capital contributed by the two parties. The first 
year in -which the option of purchase eaii be exercised is 1921, and thereafter at 
10 years’ intervals, os in the other cases. 

Under Act 51 Viet. c. 5, sec. 4, the Secretary of State is empowered'to raise 
sums not exceeding ten millions sterling for the construction, extending, or 
equipping railway in India through the agency of Companies, or fur. the 
discharge of debentures issued by such Companies under the guarantee of the 
Secri'tary of State. The sums thus advanced, on interest payable by the 
Companies in question, amounted to 7,130,380/. up to September 1892, the 
Bengal-Nagpur and the Southern Maratha lines being the main applicants. 

The working of the lines of which the system of construction and finance has 
been dealt with above, forms the subject of an elaborate Report that is prepared 
by the Dire|;tor General of Railways in India, and submitted annually to the 
Houses of Parliament. It is unnecessary, therefore, to enter into this matter in 
the present revieiv, none the less because the Report for the year succeeding 
that with which the decade closes, has been already presented. In a previous 
^chapter the results of the working from a financial standpoint were mentioned, ' 
and the main feature, that is the loss by reason of tfie fall in the value of the 
rupee as compared with the sovereign, wak duly set forth. Not to break the 
continuity of the series ‘of these reviews, however, it may be stated that the 
length of new line opened was 678 miles, against 874 in 1890-91. Of the total. , 
at the end of the year in question, that is, on the 31st of March 1892, the State , 
owned 13,106 miles, of which it worked 4,701, and 2,968 miles were in the ' 
hands of companies. The balance of 1,490 miles lies id forei^ or Prd- 
tected States. There were also 2,695 miles tinder eonstritbtipn, ’nte gtou j 
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receipts exceeded those of the previous year by over 19 per cent, and the not railways. 
earnings showed a corresponding increase of 23 per cent,, and averaged 576 
per cent, on the capital expended on the line open, as compared with 4*85 the . * 

year before.* It is worth pointing out that the East Indian lino with its 
branches produced 10 per cent., the Gruaranteed Companies, 7‘23* and Uie 
State lines, other than the East Indian, 4* 16 per cent. The proportion yielded 
by the .assisted lines was 4*86 and of the Protected States* lines, 3*3. The 
increase of the passenger traffic amounted to 7 pei* cent., whilst the brisk move¬ 
ment of produce caused by the abnormal demand on the continent of Europe, 
raised the goods return by 16 per cent,, and the traffic in grain and seeds 
advanced by 44i per cent. The Bengal-Nagpur and the Ambala-Kalka lines 
were opened through, and the Khojak tunnel was completed during tlie year. 

These were the principal events that receive notice in the departmental report, 
but the number of works in progress and of the surveys being made, form a 
long and interesting chapter in that work. As regards the fuel consumption, p„ei. 
which is a matter of interest in connection with the mining industry mentioned 
in a former chapter, it appears that in 1891-92 the increase v^as nearly 23i per * • 

cent.^ in which the imported procUict showed to the extent of 24*4, and the 
Indian of 22*6. The East Indian line, however, used the outturn from its own 
collieries exclusively; the llengal-Nagpur, again, supplemented the local supply 
with coal from Uinaria and \Varora. Umaria was also the chief source of the 
coal Used by the Indian Midland. The Bombay-Baroda used chiefly English 
fuel, and so did the llajputana Malwa for most of its lengtli. The Great Indian 
Peninsula took its fuel from a variety of sources, though English coal predomi¬ 
nated. The principal fuel on the Southern Maratha and the Madras lines was < 
wood locally obtained. On some sections of the latter, however, Singureni 
coal is in favour, as on the Nizam's line. 

In connection with railway progress in India, a subject of some considerable Railway Staff, 
interest is the number of the persons employed by the different lines and their 
distribution by race. In 1891, for instance, it appears that the total number 
thus engaged \\as 260,000, of whom 250,030 were natives of India, 4,620 
Europeans, and 5,930 Eurasians. Thus, the railways at present provide an 
outlet for considerably more than the population affected by the factories, and 
as the stalF per mile is fairly uniform in strength, it may he assumed that, with 
every mile of line opened to the public, employment will be avaitable f<)r 15 
• more persons; that is, as they are chiefly adults, and probably the working 
heads of families,*some 75 people will be directly benefited by the extension of 
the railway syslem by that distance. The State Railway Provident Fund 
claims a word of notice, in consideration of the attention that has been given to 
similar institutions in the United Kingdom of late. The number of depositors 
on the Stale Lines were in 1891-91, 19,960 out of a total of 189,589. The 
amount at their credit was Rx. 397i57H, including Kx. 147,935 as bonus. The 
European and Eurasian employes of the railways are largely enlisted amongst 
tbe volunteers, and numbered 9,525 in 1891-92, out of whom 8,903 were 
accounted efficients. 

Finally, we come to the chapter of accidents, of which a summary is given in Accidents. 

margin. The number of train accidmits was 
4,298, of which 166 were of a nature to be 
reported to the Local Government under the 
Railway Act of 1890. For every 100,000 
train-miles run, there were thus seven acci¬ 
dents. iSu far as jiassongers are in question, • 
one was killed or injured for every 27 mil¬ 
lions of miles run. It is necessary to con¬ 
clude this summary^ which is admittedly’ 
brief in relation to the importance of tb«* 
subje> t, with a few statistics ilUi-trating tbe 
prcgre>s ina<le by railways during tbe last 
12 years, that h since the first parchase by 
,the State of a line as a “ going concerii.” 

The most ^uccitJct way of bringing the 
figures forward is by tRrowing them into a 
proportional shape, using the yciir 1880 81, 

• for goaertl finaaoial rogulti m page 212. 

0.9.'; utr3 ' 
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as the standard. The foUovtng table, thm, which is based on the retarns 
found in the Statistical Abstract, gives the variations from the figures 
of that year in the case of miles worked, passengers and goods car^d, and 
net earnings. 

VaEIATION FUOM 1880-81 as 100. 


Ybar. 

Mil«8. 

Worked. 

Passengfers 

Carried. 

Goods 

Carried. 

Net' 

, Eaminge. . 

1880-81 

• 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1881-88 

• 

104 

113 

112 

110 

1888-83 

m 

108 

134 

129 

191 

1888-84 


118 

141 

120 

114 . 

1684-8fi 


117 

105 

143 

181 

isss-se 


l‘iS 

IGO 

148 

141 

1886-87 


143 

183 

153 

186 

I8S7-88 ' • 


140 

197 

100 

149 

1888-89 


147 

812 

108 

145 

1889-90 


• 171 

818 

171 

149 

1890-91 


170 

233 

197 

182* 

1891-99 


180 

242 

198 

177 


The vast increase in p,issenger traffic |is tite most prominent characteristic, 
and when we consider the two principal facts connected with it, the 
result Ms most satisfactoiy. First, the bulk of the traffic is third or 
lowest class, in which the rales vary between .Rs. 0*0078 and 
Rs. 0*0156 per mile, or, if the rupee be taken as equivalent to 
2 f., frota l.v. eld. to 3^. Ijd. fur 100 miles. Then, again, the principal 
holiday of the Indian peasant, and equally one of his principal religions 
duties, be he Brahmanic or Musalman, is the performance of a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of his caste or tribal protecting divinity or patron srunt, as.tho 
case may be. On these occasions be almost invariably takes his wife and family 
with him, and formerly the joarney to the more frequented temples or bathing- 
places was a matter not only of months, but of considerable danger and 
hardship. In the present day, the lower class carriages are thronged in the 
open season with families making, as a matter of course between two harvests 
or during the lull in the agricultural year, a journey which would have been 
the crowning act of faith of a lifetime in the last generation. The indirect 
stimulus given by railways to the use of cattle and carts during the same pmiod 
in the year has been already mentioned in connection with agriculture. The 
goods' traffic, like the coaching, has advanced more rapidly than the completion 
of open line, and the same may be said of the net earnings, though the last 
year shown, which does not belong to the period with which this review is 
strictly speaking concerned, did not quite come up to its predecessor in this 
respect. 

We may conclude with a comparison between the difl'erent parts of India 
in the matter of railway communication; but first it may be stated that there was 

_ * _ in 1891-92 one mile of rail to 

77 square miles of country, ex> 
clnding the hill tracts where, 
construction is for the present 
out of the question. There 
was also one station to every 
5.59 square miles. The marginal 
table serves to show that 
Bombay and the Nurth-Wesb 
Provinces are the best off in 
this respect, whilst the worst 
off, excluding Assam and 


Square Miles to fuch Mile of Ilailway open in IROl- 98. 


ProvinouB. 

States. 



fifutre Miles. 



Square Miles, 

Mmlmi • 


63 

Oiildnibftd « 


184 

JUouitMy - 


$i 

Mysore • 


76 

Hindu • • • 


ItiS 

Ct-iilnil India 


1U8 

Bengal - 

Nurth-Wcet Provitiov* 


01 

4U 

Xujptsna • 
Kntiilawar • 


139 

46 

Fnujab • 


61 



Ueutml Frorlnoe • 


77 

India* • • 


77 

AathV'n • - ■ 


480 


Bumu > 


274 




Bumr - • - 


107 

• Escluilng hill limcts. 


Burma, which have theii* riveip, are Haidrabad, Rajputana. and Central India.' 
with Sindh gnd Bcrar close behind the last-named. 
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IRRIGATION WORKS. 

■ 

. In previous chapters the importance of irrigation .jjas been dealt with in Irrigation 
connection with agriculture, whilst the share of the public funds spent on works ''^^***^'*- 
'designed to supply this benefit has received notice under the head of Finance. 

A*£ew more details may be usefully added here to the last subject, and the rest 
of the section devoted to t^ie brief consideration of the works themselves and . 
their results. 

Irrigation has been practised in India, oa a greater or less scale, probably ever 
since cultivation spread over the plains. • In the most remote hill tracts, also, 
simple but very efficient means are employed of taking advantage of the natural 
supply of w;ater to be olitained in such a region. We find such systems in force 
in the Kabul Valley in the nortli-ucst, and on much the same lines in tbeNaga 
Hills in the extreme north-east. In India itself, the large works are, for the 
most part, the creation of British engineering prowess, though amongst them 
are several that have been developed from beginnings made many generations ‘ * 
ago. But in what may he termed the middle-class works, especially in the 
south of the peninsula, much has been done in a practical manner on an unusually 
extended scale liy the piedecessors of the present and later efforts have 

been chiefly clirc^cted to the consolidation and extension of the original plan. 

in the classification adopted in the Department of Public Works, which is 
that with which the present section has to deal, irrigational undertakings are 
grouped as major or minor. The distinction between the two is nbt easy to 
define in general terms, but, on the whole, it may he said to be based on the 
engineering quality of the work, rather than its extemt. In most cases, too, 
there is the fiscal distinction that in the case of the former, loan capital, or an 
assignment from the Famine Insurance Allotment is employed, and both revenue 
and capital accounts are kept, whereas in that of the minor works the cost of 
construction and maintenance is usually met from revenue, and distinct accounts 
are not kept. I'herc is in some cases a minimum area irrigable from the work 
which decides whether the latter should be placed under the Public Works 
Department at all, or left to the care of the district staff. 

The following Table gives the figures for both classes of work for the last 
year of the decade:— 

Accounts for 1891-02. 


IIKAD. 

1 

Mftdra.. 

Bon)bfi.y niid 
Biuill). 


N.W. Pni- 
vincoH 
mill Oiiilh. 

•ranjab.* 

Uiirnui. 

Jiiilla, 

(Vurrnl. 

T(JTAL. 

0 

A. Major Works. 

ilx. 

»x. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1. EsthnatcU CoKfc of CouBtruc* 
tlon. 

4,234,271 

2,763,407 

r,oin,9H6 

7,X»,(127 

8,010,236 

“ 

- 

29466.617 

f. CiipItAl 0<«tlay: 

]>urlng 180l-0il . - - 

225,842 

21,034 

84,223 

48,626 

452,423 


*r 

833,047 

To raiA of 1801>92 

6,650,109 

2 , 502,661 

6,083,013 

7,307,(190 

6,42H,9H3 

- 

- 

8I»,16846» 

3. Direct Receipts ... 

28,661 

44,400 

160,271 

501,902 

676,613 

- 

• — 

3.404.137 

4. Lanil Rovoniio debited to 
Icrtgailon. 

171,875 

' 70,148 

— 

114,581 

26,106 

i 


681.710 

5. IMuet Charg>'M qf CoUfCtion •> 

- 

«,52f 

- ■ 


-- 


- 

8tMI 

TOTAL Rkvsrub - • - 

600.426 

106,027 

160,271 

706,483 

6(i-l,7iu 

— 

— 

2,077,096 

WorUiiK SxpecMM • 

117,589 

1 ’ 43,616 

135,417 

251,786 

213.088 



761,445 

Interest on Debt ... 

221,729 

103,264 

241.636 

294,936 

240,110 


- 

1,109,678 

Renilte. ladndlag rntorcet: 
liiCMM fietreono - 

101,108 

i 

— 

169,763 

M8,571 



906,801 

XKoeie aspendlture > 

— 

40,863 

_ _ _ 

216,782 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a iloiOR Works,' 

1. CKoiilleoalpti. lMlr9> - 

16,068 

81,701 

64,881 

17,681 

88,688 

7,846 

8,604 

194,U4 

S. Bxpeadltm: 

1. iBrfgatloa ^ Nnttgntion 

854,770 

1,468,421 

80,158 

18.060 ^ 

81,747 

55,838 

38,884 ^ 

773.042 

r S. A«xloiiltiual ... 

47,743 

18,883 

78^26 

10,695 

461, 

143,887 

— . 

299.954 

Gravd Total - • . 

■ -J 

408,848 

166,800 

168,777 

88,684 

88,808 

189,786 

86,834 

»■ 1 

1,078,771 


' H r "' """ . . — .. 

• • '.•TbttflgiinsWttwruijftbMeejcoiwdTetrfiihocNwtribatioiiitowu^ttbQSixvi^iiotjlBirUttaOMia*. 

0,9. ' UU 4 
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It appears that tbe percent^ of the surplus \m, on the whole, 073 per 
cent. The highest return is in Madras, where it rises to 2*88. It is fiurly faij^, 
too, in the great irrigational provinces of the Panjab and North-West, 
vfith 2*16 and 2*23 respectively. The worst proportion is found in the Bengal 
canals, where the percentage of excess expenditure was 3*56. In Bombay and ■ 
Sindh the return was 1*58. 

In the next Table, the amount chargeable against revenue only is '^Ven 
according to the class of work for the last 11 years. 


lauiOATioN Expekditubb ciiaboeable to Bevenub Distbibutioh. 


YEAR. 


Expenditcrb. 

DlSTaiBlITtON. 


Mttjur WorkH. 

Minor Works. 

Total. 

Inipcrial. 

Provincial. 

Lcxsal, 


Rx. 

Hx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-R2 

l,2r)8,346 

700,010 

2,048,350 

957,168 

1,080,839 

4,349 


1,348,450 

001,405 

2,240,855 

1,006,016 

1,152,400 

1,439 

1883-4*4 

1,408,512 


2,150,779 

1,159,834 

997,324 

2,021 

1884-85 

i,:.o;J,784 

745,200 

2,218,081 

1,217,829 

1,029,509 

],64G 

18HS-8G 

1,557,007 

715,750 

9,303,747 

1,2C5,«J3 

1,0.35,009 

3,105 

1886-87 

1,(J10,3«4 

G:)1,200 

2,310/154 

1,319,070 

987,285 

3,693 

1887-88 

1,005,140 

700,497 

2,401,010 

1,132,490 

i;)27/V>0 

1,788 

1688-80 

1,702,31)3 

800,571 

2,G22J)04 

1,199,080 

1,422,918 

966 

1880-00 

1,788,241 

864,400 

2,652,707 

1,201,982 

1,446,108 

4,017 • 

1890-01 

1,830,852 

902,270 

2,742,128 

1,224,448 

1,509,540 

8,224 

1801-09 

1,871,123 

1,073,8% 

2,945,019 

1,332,720 

1,003,168 

1 

9,131 


The main feature is the growth of Provincial and, for the last three years, 
of IjOcal expenditure also. The improvement is greater in tlie case of major 
works, the charge on account of which lias riseu by 48 per cent., than in the 
minor, where the ratio of increase is but 3(>. 

In the chapter on agriculture it was stated that the area irrigated bore to the 
total under crops for which returns are available a proportion of one-fifth. 
This is exclusive of the area returned as under crops in Bengal, in the Bihar 
division of which pi evince there is irrigation to a considerable extent from the 
Sone works. A brii f review of the main features of each Province will serve to *' 
show the distribution of this area. The following Table gives the length of the 
canals and their distributaries at work during the year 1891-92, togetiier with 
the acreage actually irrigated from them during that period. 


State Cabals, 189’1-92. 


FBOVINRE. 

• 









ACARAOK IBRIOATUV 

Major. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Major. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Canals. 

j 

J 

e 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 

1 

.1 

1 

Miulnw - - - 

1,971 

3.1420 

7,491 • 

1,389 

1,106 

3,404 

3,359 

6,716 

0,076 

3,413,591 

378,998 

3,798^489 

t 

Bombay - 

S«S 

168 

433 

315 

310 

434 

490 

387 

867 

68,337 

37A88 

96,011 

Slndlj.... 

360 

331 

711 

8,444 

3,718 

3,137 

3^804 

3,064 

5.869 

466,083 

1,609,648 

i;l09,»Bl 

Bengal 

748 

S,3Hl 

3.129 

168 

— 

169 

016 

3,891 

3,867 

736,381 

33,736 

76Q;il7 

N.W.Provincci- 

1,400 

6,180 

7,68i 

SO 

333 

343 

1,430 

6.701 

8,139 

],013,851 

133,179 

mtm 

Puijnb - > - 

1,373 

3,364 

4,637 

3,630 

603 

3,333 

8,008 

0,067 

o^oro 

1,061,041 

1,10M8I 

mrjm. 

Ajmer 

- 

- 


-1 

- 

- 

- 

■*- 

- 

) - 

n,087 

tt)98f. 

Total - - - 

6,017 

10,964 

93,091 

6.703 

3,353 

13,018 

13,783 

85,317 

37,090 

7,360,484 



Total, 18(13-83. - 

3,130 1 

14,119 

10,349 

3,337 ' 


3A63 

• 

' .M76 


34,780 

6,338/01, 


AlAijW: 


Id 
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In the ^Bengal account, some 243 miles of canal, and in Jfadyiis.317 Ikmuaiiov 
are used for navigation only. In other provinces, even where the canc! is Works. 
navigable, it is intended and chiefly used for irrigation. At the foot of the 
Table is a line giving the corresponding figures 10 years ago, from which the 
progress made will be seen to have been an increase of 52 j)er cent, in mileamof 
canal^ of 54 in distributary channels, and of 58 in the urea irrigated from these 
works. * In noticing the different provinces, a beginning will be made with the 
Panjab anil the bindh, those being the most thirsty and dependent on the 
supply of wafer. They are also the only two regions in which irrigation is 
obtained from the inundation of a great river. In the Panjab this feature is 
confined to the south-western tracts, but in Sindh, as in Egypt, the cultivation 
pf almost the whole country varies with the flood. 

In the Panjab only 386 miles of canal are returned as nav igable, and of the Panjab, 1891-92. 
whole length, 2,miles rank as inundational, and 1,107 as perennial. In 
the latter category, necessarily, the mileage of distributeries is much greater 
than in the former, and is returned as 5,211 against 756. Amongst the 

S 9^ennial works the chief are the Western Jainna, of 280 miles; the Bari 
oab, of 362 ; the Sirhind, of 542, out of which 223 lie within ihe confines 
of Protected States. Tlie more important inundational undertakings run 
somewhat longer. The Miizaffargarli system, fur instance, sprearls over 826 
miles; the Indus and the Lower Satlaj systems each exceed 720. During the 
year 1861-92, in addition to the completion of the great Chinah weir, two 
years before the date originally anticipated, considerable progress was made 
with the Sirsa branch of the Western Jamna system, to which it is to contri¬ 
bute an extra length of nearly 110 miles. The addition to the mileage during 
the year was 68, chiefly on the Chinah system. The season showed an increase 
of nearly a quarter of a million acres under irrigation from these sources, and 
the improvement is shared by both perennial and inundational works. Wheat 
and sugarcane are the crops that show most gratitude for the facilities thus 
afforded for the extension of their growth. The total return to capital in the 
case of works constructed from loans was 5’92 per cent., which is within a 
small fraction the same as was recorded the year before, if the Swat River 
work be excluded, on the grounds of the sj}ecially low local rates leviwl at 
present. The Chinah project, which will now become a perennial work, and • 
the Sohag and Para work arc the only two that (ailed to earn the amount of 
their expenses, including, of course, the interest on the. capital outlay. The 
future of the former is, however, now assured, and the improvement of the 
latter is under consideration. . A portion of the works in the Up})er and 
Eastern Panjab run through the territory of Protected Chiefs. The area 
irrigated by tliem rose in 1891-92 from 216,600 acres to 224,450, and the per¬ 
centage of the return was 2*67 against 1*48. 

In Sindh the more accurate measurements of the last few years has resulted Sindh, 
in a decreased return of the totjil length of canals, amounting to 76 miles in all. 

Tint longer works or systems arc by no means invariuhly those classed as major 
works. On the contrary, the latter come rather low on the list in that respect. 

The Haidrabad system returns 492 miles of main canal and 1,138 miles of distri¬ 
buting channels. TiIe Karachi system has 1,112 miles of canal; the Western 
Nara, 276; and the Shikarpur VVorks, 2/2. The Begari Canal, with tts three 
subordinate branches, is allotted 185 miles in the latest return; and the Eastern 
Nara, the only other work classed major, has only 175. The work in con¬ 
nection with most of the cnmals in this province cqnsista in clearance and the 
protection of the head-works, and prevention of erosion and breaching in case 
of sudden and early rises of the Indus. In the year 1891-92 the latter feature 
was disagreeably prominent, and entailed a great deal of extra work and 
' eMense. The inundation was, on the whole, a poor and fltictuati|ig one. Tlie^ 
effects on the area irrigated, which is in most parts equivalent to the whole 
area under crops, was remarkable^ since the winter crop was the largest on 
record, but the autumn harvest was the smallest recorded within the last five 
years^ The whole area exceeded the average of that period by ^nearly 110,000 
acres, though it fell short of that of 1890-91 by some 5,440. If the private 
estates and the small acreage under irrigation from the Desert and Begari 
Can^s to. Khelat territory be included, the return will be transformed into an 
increase of 1,4,000 acres* 

The financial r iu the case of the Desert Canal, and a 

; ■ Xx profit 
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.|l a 

profit of lOl per cent, in that of th| Began vdrk. On the iMioIe of the 
* major works the return was 4‘53. llie minor works, showed a profit o'f SS'St 
and the result, on ttie whole, wa^ 9‘94, against 11*78'in the prerious ye.r. 
Tiic inferior inundation affected the autumn crops, which form over 75 
per cent, of the total cultivation of Sindh, so'that the subsequent winter 
harvest, good as it was, failed to recoup the canals for the loss in the eniiier. 
months. , . • 

We pass on to the canal sj’stems of the Nortli-West Provinces.* Here the 
fact has to he taken into consideration that even in Indian with its periodic rain¬ 
fall, there are tracts, not over-watered by nature, in which irrigation is distinctly 
harmful to cultivation. In some cases, like that of the disintegrated bassdtic 
soil of the west Deccan of Berar, and of parts of the Central Provinces, the 
quality of the soil renders the amount of moisture naturally retained sufficient 
for the winter crop, though it msty render ihe earlier harvest the smaller of the 
two. Elsewhere, as in the border tract between the North-West Provinces aqd 
tile Panjab, there are pro]>erties in the soil that lead to the appearance on the 
surface of tlie saline efflorescence know n as “ reh,” sooner or later, on the 
introduction of habitual artificial irrigation. In other parts of the former 
Province, as in the lower .famiia, the natural lines of drainage have been 
intercepted by the action of canals, so that the soil becomes water-logged, and 
ceases to lie remunerative to the plough. The rainfall, moreover^ is notoriously 
uncertain throughout the western portion of this Province, so that the 
prospects of the canals, considered financially, are inversely os the season. A 
plentiful and tinrely fall during the south-west current, renders the cultivator 
to a greatrextent independent of the help afforded by canal water, of which, 
on the other hand, he is only too eager to avail himself in less fortunate 
conditions. In this Province, accordingly, some 535 mileS of the two larger 
undertakings have been made avaihilde for navigation, in addition to the 
facilities they may afford for irrigation, but the results are not financially 
profitable, as the loss was Rx. 534 in 1891 92, and Rx. 904 in the preceding 
year. The mileage, 1,400, of the major works was nut increased during the 
year 1891-92, though a small addition of II miles was made to the 6,169 of 
distributaries. The area irrigated expanded by some 30,000 acres, chiefly along 
the Ganges and Agra Canals. The llctwa and the Pastern Jainna showed a 
falling off. The lerigtii of the two Gauge.s systems, however, 1,029 miles, is 
far in excess of that of the ethers in the aggregate, and irrigate nearly 
one aud a-liaif millions out of the two millions of acres returned. The return 
on the capital outlay in the c^e of the Ganges -system was 71 pev cent, on the 
.larger section, and 31 on the lower branch. 'I'he Eastern Jamna, too, 
contributed nearly 22 jrer cent. Of the minor works, the Bijnor system 
equalled it in this respect. The Betwa and Bundelkhaud works made no profit. 
As to the crops grown by means of these! canals, it appears that the increase of 
sugar canc along the larger works ivas in excess of that of the net increase of culti¬ 
vation as a whole, and that the area under indigo was the only item that showed 
a material falling off. Amongst other matters worthy of note during the last 
year of the decade is the completion of the greater part of the plans for the 
drainage of the Agra Canal Sphere of influence, u subject that has given some 
anxiety*of late years, and which it was hoped would be taken in hand practically 
in the succeeding year, and thereby tend to the restoration to cultivation of a 
considerable tract of fair arable land which is temporarily water-logged. 

In Bengal tbe|;e are four major works and six minor. Of the former, one, 
the Uidgelli, is used for itavigation only. The length in operation during 
1891-92 was 916 miles, out of which 738 were used for both irrigation and 
navigation, and 178 for navigation only. In the greater, portion of this 
^Province noirrigation by artificial means'is required, and in many cases woald 
be harmful to the prevailing crops. But in the dryer tracts, such as Sooth 
Bihar, the Sone canal system proved very araeptable during the partial drought 
of 1891-92, and the area irrigated from it increased accordingly from 2Sf,.000 
acres to 475,7^. The areas under the other works showed no marked differehoei' 
though the Orusa figures rather fell off. The Midnapore and Sone systedl’«ire 
complete, and that in Orissa is approaching that sta^; The gross revehiie-ef 
the last year quofed was the largest on record, and the net revenue had-only ^ 
been once exceeded. The return to capital outlay vas, however,' only 
cent. in. the case qf irrigation, and 0*25 on ^ whole. Minor wo^ks ibcAii^ ja 
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rather bettor .mult, returning 0*4^per cent, due chiefly to navigation, , and, on ^moATioH 
the whole, the results in tlds respect^^^a^ better than in 1890-91 when the. 
return was but 0*13. * 

TSie principal works in operation in the Madras Presidency are those Madras. 
..eonnected with the deltas of the three rivers, the Krishna,.the Godavai i, and the 
Kavafi. An extensive but unremuncrative work is also that on tlic River I'utigab- 
badr^.i];rigaiing a portion of thd Karnul and Kaddapah districts, well withiii 
the zone of uncertain rainfall. Tlicre are, however, altogether, lU major and 
20 minor works in the province. Of the works not yet completed, the Periyar 
project and that of llushikulia, the former to protect the Madura tract, the 
latter for the benefit of the Ganjam district, arc the most e.vtensive. The former 
is in the more advanced stage of the two. Over nine miles of canal were 
opened to the .water in the last year under review. The Periyar project is more 
ambitious in its engineering aspect, and the watershed tunnel and high dam 
that are amongst its principal features are reported to he making aood progress. 

The area under irrigation increased by some 24,000 acres, though the minor 
works showed a slight decrease. 'I'hc short rainfall in the Kistna delta and 
‘‘ ceded districts ” was the opportunity fur the local canals. The area under 
the Kamul work increased threefold, and in the s])here of the Kistna canals, 
considerable areas of dry crop land were given a drenching from the distributaries. 

But the Sangam and l^enner works held an nnusually’small supply, so that the 
deficit did uiucli to outweigh the iticreased areas further north. The financial 
working of the major wbrks was mucli the same in its results as in the year 
1890-91, with a return of 6*94 on the capital outlay. The minor works show 
a deficit, iu.stead of the profit of 2'13 percent, of that year. The length of 
navigable channels is set down at 1,233 miles. The receipts fell short of the 
expenditure by stime Rx. 10,162, partly owing to heavy work in clearing the 
Buckingham and Kistna canals. The main use of irrigation in this Presidency 
is the stimulus thereby given to rice-growing. 'I'he local estimate of the value 
of all tlie crops irrigated being Rx. 7,160,000, that of rice alone is credited 
with Rx. 6,720,0b0. In a previous portion of this review the prevalence in 
South India of the system of irrigation from lakes, locally known as tanks, was 
mentioned, and it ajipears that in ]>ursuance of a general scheme of restoration 
of these often highly useful works, six parties of investigation were at work 
during the year 1891-92, with the result up to the end of that period of the 
prepu*ation of estimates for no less than 3,138 works, scattered over jnorc 
than 25,100 square miles, with an expenditure already incurred of Rx. 392,200. 

'ike irrigation works in the sister Presidency are, as a rule, on a much Bombay, 
smaller scale. The more important arc in the Deccau, where the Nira Canal, 
including the large reservoir at its head, had received a capital outlay of 
Rib 512,775 up to the end of 1891-9*2, and the Mutha Canals, on which 
Rx. 630,722 iia'd been spent, 'fhe had season in the south of the Presidency, 
as in Madras, increased the demand for canal water, and the area -irrigated 
sprang up from 75,000 acres to 96,000. The capacity of the Nira Reservoir 
(Bfiatghar) was considerably inen-ased, and the irrigable area raised from 
135,700 to 160,000 ackes. In addition to the works that are regularly under 
the management of the Department of Public Works, there are many old 
works, mostly of a petty nature, but still of great local use, and yielding a fair 
revenue, which require professional aid to replace them in their original state 
of efficiency. Tliis task has been undertaken by the local Government, and as 
regards the tanks in the South Deccan and Gujarath, repairs or impruveinciits 
are being undertaken on something of the same plan as iu the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, though less systematically, and on a smaller scale. The return on the 
camtal outlay on major work's was 1*19 per cent., and on minor ones *05. 

. t^helast Province that requires nfentiun here is the small tract of Ajmer- Ajmer. 
M^wara. Here, as has been already mentioned, the short rainfall for two 
seasons running nearly exhausted the tanks which feed the few short canals 
that are. u^ed for irrigation. In 1889-90 the acreage was returned as' 35,770, 

;:and io the next y'ear as 28,500, whereas in the year with which the decade con- 
4.0^ 01)13^ 12,000 were irrigated or protects. The gross revenue fell off 
aocordipgly by 30 per cent., and the net results were a deficit of Rx. 2,173. 
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ROADS AND%UILDINGS. 

A 

Under this liead is. classed all work undertaken by the Department of Public 
Works that does'not-come within the province of either of the two sectiona. 
dealt with above. The Military Works branch, however, is separately org^nii^ 
at present, as was mentioned in connection with the Army; and of the" Civil 
works carried out, the'greater portion consists of road repiurs and new 
buildings. The expenditure on the latter branch of works during the last 
decade has been as follows:—' 


’ Expenditure on CIvtl Works. 

VoAtt. - __ . _ 

In 1691-1 

• 

)2. 

Imperial. 

1 

Provitirihl. 

Local. 

Total. 

Province. 

Amount. 

R*. 

Kx. 

i 

Rx. 

Hx. 


Rx. 





India*>Gcticral * • 

221,838 

1881-82 - - • 682,441 

2,003,130 

1,391,756 

3,077,327 


- 





Madraa - - - • 

768,766 

1883-84 - - - 1,111,845^ 

2,125,906 

1,563,757 

4,791,308 

Oombay - 

081,194 





limigal - - - 

900,001 

189^86 • - - 444j(V>4 

1,708,30.5 

1,30:),007 

3,516,366 







iNi>rlh-Weit ProvinccB 

717,718 

1887-88 - - - 1,024,912 

1,732,({(17 

1,461,410 

4,218,969 

Paujab - - - 

476,010 





Central Provinces ^ 

237,018 

1880-4)0 - - - 791,rH’i0 

1,0 Id,020 

1, 5 : 16,444 

4,273,726 







Ai^aam - - • 

101,791 

1890-91^ ' - - 721, SIR) . 

2,188,270 

l,f)00,()9.> 

4,510,231 

Burma • - - 

^ 658,400 





England (Including' 

142,140 

1891-02 - - - 881,3;»8 

2,101,116 

1,051,701 

4,994,234 

exchange). 






TotA - - • 

4,094,234 


In additions to the provision and care of communications, and to the con¬ 
struction of public buildings, this branch of the Administration undertakes the 
greater number of nil works of a public nature, such as those connected with 
water supply, sanitation, embankments, lighthouses, ferries, and bridges. As a 
general rule, the Civil department looks after the works that require less 
professional training or knowledge, and the Public works supplies those 
qualities in the cases where they are in most need. Local resources, agtuu, 
are s[jent, for the most part, on roads, small buildings, and the like, so that 
the staff under the Board is usually competent to execute t^e<.works, but iit all 
cases of greater importance the eugincering staff of the State is called in to 
take up the business. In the annual numbers of this review considerable 
spape has been of late given to a description of the various undertakings'of «the 
yeyar. On the present occasion, such a tiisk', for the vi^hole decade, would be 
both [engthy and superfluous. The special reports from some of the provinces 
treat of a matter of considerable local importance, .namely, the extension of 
communication by road, but no general comparison can be made of the 
different parts of India, since the nature of the tract varies so much that what 
would appear to be a most inadequate provision of made-road in one region 
amply suffices it! another, whore cither the hard surhice allows of good 
country tracks for all the traffic that pusses in the fair season, or else, the 
water facilities are so great that roads are only wanted to and from the landing 
places. In the concluding chapter of thi$ review, however, the point is noted 
jii the sections dealing with each province separately, if it be-a special featute 
in the economy of the tract. The cost of the Hoyol Indian Engineering 
College,•Coojjer’s-hill,.was set down at 28,0f7f< in 1891-92, with about 6,000/.. 
more for etudents’ e.vpenses before joining in India. About 36,000/^ was also 
debited in the same year to the absentee allowances,. &c., of Civil officers* 
employed in the Department uf Public Works, and the rest of the Home 
charges, amounting to some 16,750/., was on acconnt of stores. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

POST OFFICES AND TELEGRAPHS. 

There are few departments of the administration of India the progress of teIegrapiis! 
which has been so steady and continuous as those with which this chapter 
has to deal, and there are probably none, if we regard the Post Offices alone, in 
which improYemenis have been so rapidly and (?.xteu8ively ussimilat^^d by the 
public. In support of this statement, we need only go back a few 
years, and note the results of the introduction of a system of payment of land 
revenue by Postal Order, or the payment by the same means of salt duty in 
Northern India. Then, again, we have the use of Post Offices as centres of 
distribution of packets of sulphate of quinine, which was mentioned in the 
chapter on agriculture as having been recently introduced into llen^al, with the 
result that it is now proposed to extend it to other provinces. Going back a few 
years further, we find that the system of delivering parccds, recovering the value of 
the contents from the addressee, and remitting it to the sender, has taken 
complete hold of the retail dealers in the Presidency towns of Calcutta and 
Bombay. Finally, we have the introduction of post cards, of which more anon. 

The development of the postal traffic is all the more remarkable when the 
fact is borne in mind that only about six per cent, of the population are able 
to read and write. In 1891-92, to take the most recent example, the number 
of letters, cards, newspapers, &c., delivered by the Post Offices amounted to, 
roughly speaking, 138 to every hundred of pt^pulation, excluding those protected 
States, which are under the British Postal system. I'lie lowest numbers, relatively 
to that of the inhabitants, are in Bengal and Ou<lh, where they are 103 and 72 
respectively. Assam and the Central Provinc es come next, with 111 each. The 
North-iWest Provinces show about 114, Madras 158, whilst the highest propor¬ 
tions are in Bombay and Sindli, where, including the Stales, they are 274 and 
266 respectively, and over 410, if the States be omitted from consideration. The 
relatively large commercial population of Western India is partly no doubt the 
cause of this prevalence of correspondences since if it depended upon the relative 
diffusion of the caiJubility of reading and writing, Madras vvoulil be in the van. 

The Panjab stands High, but its position is to sr)inc extent due to the large 
official correspondence brought into it by the Government of India during the 

eight months spent at 
Simla. The progress of 
correspondence, includ¬ 
ing postcards and news¬ 
papers, that has been 
made during the last 
10 years can best be 
appreciated from the 
marginal table, in which ' 
the comparison with the 
population served and 
the actual and^relative 
increase in the nbmber 
of letters received for 
delivery arc included. 

The amount of corre¬ 
spondence' has, on the 
whole, doubled, during 
the decade, and in the 
three Lirge provinces of 
Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay it has more 
than dwbled. Except in Sindh, the rate of increase nowhere falls below 75 per 
cent: "The population dealt with, respectively is that enumerated at both the 
1881 and 18dl census, including the States brought under the general postal 
system. The case of Sindh appears somewhat anomalous, oihervfTise the figures 
need no remark. 

^The above figures do not make much of a show, it is true, when placed 
alongside of those for the United Kinj^om, with its 19,000 offices, against 
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8,600 in India, and its 47 letters per head, in the. jrear for vhieb the last 
Ihdian figures are abore quoted. &ill kra is the financial result of. this-great. 
and useful State-undertaking to be compared in tte,-two -countries; but, as 
stated in the beginiing of this chapter, the way made in the Dependency widiin 
a comparatively short period, and amongst an almost entirely illiterate andvrural^r, 
population, in the face of considerable piiysical difficulties, and amidst a^lari^ 
number of conflicting interests, such as those of the Protected States, an ektoent 
not found in the mother country—looking also to the extremely light rates of 
cliaige for the convenience,* and the various ramifications, on the most approval 
system, into which tlie working of the Department has spread, the progress, 
we must repeat, is a matter which the Administration is justified in regarding with 
almost unqualified satisfaction. 

It is not out of place to go back a little beyond the actual period-to which 
this review is cunhued, and to bring forward a few statistics relating to tbe 

Post Office operations from tlieir. 
respecti ve inception. In the margin, 
accordingly, are given the number 
of the post offices open, and the 
distance over which mails were 
carried at various dates since tbe 
system was placed on an imperial 
footing. The table that follows, 
however, exhibits more clearly the 
growth of the postal system. In it 
each head is considered in relation 
to the figures for the first year of 
its complete operation. For in¬ 
stance, the general correspqndencc 
and that carried on the State ser¬ 
vice is taken from 1853-S4; but 
the system of registration was not 
in full working order until the next 
year, which, accordingly, is taken 
as the standard. In the same 
way, postcards and money ofdcrs are compared with the years 1880-81 and 
1881-82 respectively, and the value-payable letter system dates from a year 
later. Finally, a column has boon inserted to show the progress of correspondence 
as a whole since the last year of the preceding decade. 


YEAR. 

Number 

of 

Post Odlceti 

OlH’ll. 

Total TMstiiticc 
over M-hich 
Malls 

wore Curried. 

Distance 
by lliiat or 
Ilaiiiior. 

1864-6* • • - 


646 

80,684 

34,467 

1H67-68 • - 


810 

36,933 

31,168 

1838-58 • • • 

■ 

835 

38,631 

33,233 

1881-68 - • < 


843 

46,634 

88,034 

IbCe-fir - • 


1,738 

47,939 

33,876 

1871-78 . - - 


3,964 

61,868 

36,148 

1876-77 - - • 


3,863 

68,370 

88.438 

1881-BS - 


4,HI 8 

60,677 

33,381 

1884-86 - - . 


6,188 

60.888 

34,483 

1886-87 - - - 


7,087 

64,065 

35,738 

1888-80 • • - 


8,103 , 

71,113 

39,188 

1880-81 . • . 


H.385 

74.882 

41,-176 

1881-98 • 


8,617 

77,738 

44,018 


Yeah. 

! Total 

Correwpoiidence 

1 for 

Delirury. 

i 

TotuI 

CorrtNpuiideucc 

Post- 

Oflioial 

ami 

Ib^gidteml 

Value payable. 

Money 

Nevspnpecs. 

18K(N<1 
and 1881-93. 

Carrla. 

St»rvico 

rurreM|K)uilence. 

Letters. 

Letters. 1 

Pareels. 

Orders. 

1H63-64 - - 

100 

- 

- 

lOO 

. 




100 

1864-36 - . 

• 

- 


- 

- 


.. 



^ % 

1867-68 - - 

917 


- 

147 

* 

1H8 

• 

.. 


988 

1866-68 - ^ - 1 

905 

- 

- 

173 

930 

- 

- 


848 

1861-68 - 

' 

945 

- 

- 

177 

366 

. 

« 


931 

1864-66 • - 

296 

- 

- 

191 

409 

- 

. 


948 

1667-68 • - 

369 

- 

- 

78 

666 

- 

- 


388 

1871-79 - - 

407 

4 

** 

- 

81 

764 

• 



874 

1874-76 - - 

604 


- 

146 

1,080 

- 

- 


611 

1877-78 ♦ - 

667 

1 

- 

60 

1,326 

- 



809 

1878-78 • - 

487 


- 

76 

1,270 

- 



561 .. 

1878-80 • . 

746 

■ 1 

- 

H4 

1,349 



- 

616 

. 

. - 

100 

100 


- 

- 

- 

- 


1881-89 - • 

8H7 

108 

148 

81 

*1,410 


100 

.100 

686 ... 

1883-84 . • 

1,040 

138 

960 

97 

1,688 

100 

389 

141 ! 

Ff 89$ / 

1886^6 

1,898 

183 

186 

103 

1,608 

940 

948 

‘ 189 


1886-87 

1,888 

178 

•19 

111 

9,087 

469 

811 

.988 

W ^ 

1668-80 . . 

1,679 

197 . 

686 

118 

9,419 

808 

486 



1181-89 . • 

1,749 

918 

768 

188 . 

f;ri8> 


607 

881 

is.f 


* t-tt postcard ttsTclt4,006attlcifor kiithusftitthiiig. 
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The figures need but little explsMtion. ,The correspondence doubled in PootOffiomako 
the first five years of the working of the -system. It doubled again between 
the Mutiny and the year 1871-72, and has almost doubled in each of the • 

sueeeeding decades. In the last 19 years the rate of progress has been even 
diigher. ^e development of the newspaper circulation by post has been 
equally worthy of note, though the relative increase is hot so great as in the 
case of correspondence. In the la$t 10 years, too, the rate lagged a bit. A 
more remarkable rate is found in the case of registered letters, a form of com¬ 
munication that has special attractions for the more suspicious of those who 
use the post -for the purpose of -communicating with the local officials or iu *. 
importapt family affairs. Post-cards, on the whole, have been the most 
successful in securing a rapid popularity.. The cost of each is but 0'016 rupees, 
and so far as the bulk of the correspondence of the masses is concerned, privacy 
is not considered necessary. The value payable system of parcel and letter post 
is used chiefiy between the large towns, especially Bombay and ('alcutta, and 
the interior of the country. It is a curious feature in these transactions that 
nearly half the business of the year is done with Bengal, and nearly all of this 
a^in is traced to Calcutta. In Madras, the excess of receipts over posted parcels 
shows that most of the transactions are with eitlier Calcutta or Bombay. The 
system was slower than usual in “ catching oti," probably owing to the novelty 
proving attractive only to European residents, and in the first full year of work¬ 
ing the number of articles thus sent was only 7,408. In. 1879-80, however, 
the second year of trial, the number was nearly quadrupled, and iu 1891-92. 
it had risen to over a million and a quarter. The value recovered by the postal 
officials, in respect of these deliveries, again, is a good test of the popularity of 
the system and tlie trust reposed in it by what must be a very extended 
clientble. In 1878-79 this value was only Rx. 13,211; 10 years later it 
had risien to llx. 926,798; and in the last year under consideration it was 
Rx. 1,345,029. 

The next branch which will repay notice is that of the Money Orders. The Money Orders, 
system came into action in 1879-80, but only for the last quarter of that year. 

The second year of the operation has been accordingly used as the basis of 
comparison. Since that date the number of transactions has risen by 260 per 
cent. In the fi^^t instance, the number was 1,604,174, and in the last nearly 
7,800,000. The value, again, as in the case of the value-payable system, is of 
interest, but from a different standpoint. In the former, the rise per transac¬ 
tion implies increased confidence amongst the well-to-do correspondents. In 
the case of money orders, the most satisfactory evidence of the fulfilment of the 
object of the 'system is the gradual decline in the rate per transaction along with 
the very large general expansion of the number. It is a matter for congratula¬ 
tion, therefore, that this result has apparently been attained, for the incidence 
is falling, and a special investigation made iu 1889 and 1891-92 shows that in 
the former years 31 f per cent., and in the latter 32 per cent, of the orders were. 
for Slims not exceeding five rupees; that 60 per cent, at the last inquiry ^were 
below 10 rupees, and that 92 per cent, were for less than 50 rupees. Thus it is 
clear that the work is confined to its legitimate sphere, that is, the reiqittance 
of small sums. There are curious local differences iu the extent to which' 
this method of remittance is adopted. For instance, in the last year under 
review, Bengal is credited with over a third of the total business, and Calcutta 
with a quarter of it.. A good deal of this is due, no doubt, to the extensive 
use of the value-payable letter system by the local tradesmen. Amongst 
recent extensions of the money order system pray be mentioned that by which 
the payment of land revenue may he made by this means. 'Phis system is now 
ini force throughout the North-W|st Provinces and Bengal, and has been intru- 
fiiiced, experimentally, into certain portions of the Panjab and Central Provinc^. 

The plan of thus paying in the dues on account of revenue is po doubt being 
widely adopted, and Rx. 281,083 was thus paid in the. North-West, and 
Rx. 148>977 iu Bengal, but there are factors in the case, into which it is not 
necessary to enter here as they are connected witli the land tenure of the 
trac^ in question, wlpch render it by no moans certain 'that the system is not. 

. withojut its disadvantages. Amougst the issues of money qrders may be men- 
tionefi thofie.by telegrHph, which have been rapidly increasing of late. More 
tlmn half are between Burma and Madras, and it is curious that a rather expen- 
. 0 . 9 . ; 6 . »4 sivo 
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sive method of remittance should be so popular with the immigrant of tlie 
former province. The analysis of the Returns shows, however, that such^ 
the case, as the average per order is far above that usual tii the ease of ordinary 
])opular remittances. There are, on the other hand, numbers of cases in which 
the amount of the remittance is so small that it is clear that the use of tbe<tele^ 
gram was stimulated by the appreciation of its speed, as compared with that of 
the post. Foreign money orders are far more rare than the above. In 1891-92 
the number paid was no more than 21,000, and the amount in sterling 
.136,500/., and the issues were \2i per cent, in number and 20 per cent.'iti 
value below those of the preceding year. 

There are sundry ways in which the instrumentality of the Post Offices has 
been utilised for various purposes during the decade, some of which may well 
be mentioned in this review. In the Panjab, for instance, military pensioners 
are paid through them, and a scheme is being matured under which they may 
be trained for employment in the department on the conclusion of their term of 
service in the Army. Salt revenue, again, is received in Northern India through 
the post offices, so that small dealers can pay in what they owe for their pur¬ 
chases from the depots at the office most convenient to their place of business. 
No less than Rx. 850,000 was thus received during 1891-92, the second year 
of the adoption of the system. But as the system appears likely to lead to the 
transfer of the duty of receiving such revenue from the departmental channels 
to the postal officials, it has since been arranged that the latter shall only act in 
places where there is neither a treasury or sub-treasury, and on payment of a 
small commission, as in the ease of money orders. 

A few points in regard to the more legitimate business of the postal depart¬ 
ment may now be briefly noticed. The number of unpaid letters, for instance, 
appears to have remained fairly constant for the last ten years, in spite rof the 
great increase in the number of letters, &c. posted. The greatest offenders in 
this respect arc the inhabitants of Oudb, Assam and Burma. Post cards, the 
popularity of which was mentioned above, rose in the last year of the decade 
by 1 per cent., and only Sindh and Burma seem to hold hack from this cheap 
mode of communication. As to registered letters, it is remarkable that tlie 
Madras Presidency returns a quarter of the total ntimber, and the prevalence 
of this means of transmitting valuables is attributed to the absence in the south 
of India of the system of •^hundi*' or bills of exchange, which are such a feature 
of the commercial system further north and west. In the report for 1891-92 
a noteworthy instance of the regard of tlie native population for the postal 
administration is cited in connection with the parcel system. It appears that a 
pious Brahman wrote to suggest the adoption of a general plan for the convey¬ 
ance of the ashes of dead Hindus to the borders of the Ganges, with the assur¬ 
ance of their delivery to the sacred river by Brahman postmen, in which case a 
vast traffic would, he said, be ensured. 

The foreign correspondence necessarily forms a considerable item in the 
year’s transactions. The mails to Europe are conveyed by contract with a 
private firm, under subsidy paid in England. The rate of postage on letters 
and cards was reduced from the )'ear 1891-92, with the result of an increase oc 
half a million in that class of correspondence. It may be remarked, by the 
way, that the increase, though well developed in both directions, was more 
prominent in the jeceipts from, than in the deliveries for, the United Kingdom. 
The former increased by over 10 per cent, in the lighter traffic, and by 16i in 
tlie case of books, under the reduced rates, whilst tlie latter increas^ by 
and 13 respectively. • ^ 

^Tbe administration of the Imperial postal arrangements in India is placed iii 
tlie hands of a Director General, and the whole country is mapped out into. 
circles, corresponding, for the most part, with the territorial limits of the Pro* 
Vinces. In the case of Bengal, however, with its enormous population, Bihar 
and the Eastern division have been constituted separate charges, though unde? 
the Postmaster General of the Province us a whole. Sindj^bi again, is especially; 
supervised, and not included under Biimbay, except in general administration. 
But in addition to* the Imperial Post, a good deal of work is ^ entrusted 
to what is known as the District Postal staff. This is either paid' 
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for out of a special local cess, or from a grant by the Provincial Government. OKFrcisa a.ni> 
In 4891-92, and considering the rapid development of the post it is not necessary 
to go farther back, there were 1,146 district offices of this class, and 2,721 . * 

potmen, serving routes aggregating 33,400 miles in length. The articles 
for delivery by this agency numbered in that year nearly 13 millions, 
whilstibver eight millions were posted in the above offices for delivery by the 
Imperial department. The primary object of the district establishment is to 
provide communication between the district head-quarters and the stations in 
the interior of that administrative unit, whether revenue or police, and it is to 
this that it is proposed to restrict it, leaving the rural dt^livery, to which some 
of its energy has of late been diverted, to the care of the Imperial staff. 'I o help 
in this object, the plan has been successfully adopted in some provinces of 
placing small offices in villages under the local schoolmaster, to whom an 
allowance is made for his attention to the duties connected with it. 


The Postal Department was called upon several times in the last 10 years to scrvicoa. 

provide for communication with the various forces on the frontier expeditions * 

wh^ph have been mentioned in the chapter on the Army. It is net necessary 
to enter here into the details of the good work done by the establishments thus 
despatched. Nor, a^ain, is there more to be added regarding the Post Office 
Savings Banks, which have been treated of under the head of Fhmuce, beyond Savings Banks, 
stating that durin<r the last year under review the depositors increased by 13^ 
ill number, whilst thtir deposits expanded by over Rx. 7P^»500. As has been 
before pointed out, the decreasing rare of account shows that the system is 
growing in popularity. Judged by this standard, Madras comes first, with 
Rx. 9, and Bombay and Sindh are at the other end of the scale, with Rx. 21. 

As to race, about 89 per cent, are natives of India. The classification as to 
Ciccupation leaves a good deal to surmise, since out of the 463,450 accounts, 
no less than 175,800 are not classed. Of the rest, 166,000 are set dowu as 
professionals, and only 6,660 as agricultural. 
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The last topic with which this section has to deal is that of the finances of Finance. 

the Postal Department. The marginal table 

.. * .. gives the relative increase of both sides of the 

account, according to tlie Director UeneraVs 
statements, since the organisation of the general 
system. It appears that the expenses have not 
grown concurrently with the receipts, and, if 
official postage be taken into the account, there 
has been an annual surplus varying from * 

Rx. 350,700 in 1864-65 to Rx. 1,018 in the 
year of the Mutiny. But this only refers to the 
transactions of the Department in India. If 
the official postage be omitted from the receipts, and the charges paid in 
Engjanii, with the exchange on them, be included, the complexion of the 
statement is sorely changed for the worse. The deficit now amounts to a sUm 
varying from Rx. 296,500 in 1870-71 to Rx. 9,243 in 1890-91. Even exclud¬ 
ing official postage in India, the last four years have shown a surplus, whidli on 
one occasion would have covered the English claim, were it not for exchange, * 
and in three out of the four would have well covered the exchange alone. The 
accounts embodied in tho Financial Statement of the Government of India 
differ somewhat from those of the Director General in their arrangement. It 
is as well, therefore, to show both for the last two years. In the departmental 
account the non-postal services are distinguished ^from the legitimate work.. 

The discount allowed on the sale of postage stamps, also, is not taken into 
either the receipts or sales, but the net amount received is entered. 
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A.-From thb Dbpabtmbntal Accounts. 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

With the exception of a few miles of provincial line in Bombay, the whole 
of the telegraphs m India form an. Imperial charge administered, as in the case 
of the Postal Service, through a Director General. For the present purpose, 
tbie sitrvice may be considered under two heads, the Inland and the Foreign*. 
The former has been since 1877-78 distributed into 17 circles. As it is. 
necessary* for obvious reasons that the whole system should be under Imperial 
control, the department over which the Director General presides has the 
charge of the lines that run along the railways, though they are used jointly 
for railway purposes and for general traffic. In 1891-92, the number of miles 
of line is returned as 38,625*3, in addition to 252*6 nples of cable, chiefly 
in Eastern Bengal, Assam, and Burma! The mileage of wire is set down 
as 120,159 maintained under the Director General, and 6,880 not maintained 
by the State ;-*of the latter 4,144 miles are the property of the great Indian 
Peninsula' line, 2,548 of the Madras Kailway, and 256 of Ihe West of India 
Portuguese line, whilst the small remainder is rented by the State to a line in 
Madras. Of the former section, 74,962 miles are reserved for departmental 
traffic,'and the bulk of the rest is rented to railways. 

In supplement of the telegraph lines, a beginning has been made in India 
with the extension of teleplionie communication in sume of the larger seaport 
towns. Tlie introduction of improved apparatus, combined with cheaper rates, 
seemed to have helped to promote this eiiter|)rise somewhat during the last 
3 'ear or so, but as the following figures will show, the ]irugress, thoiigli fairly fast, 
is not wide. In 1882, the companies had 241 subscribers, and at the end of the 
decade, 1,076, with 1,186 connections. The private departmental lines ruse from 
5 to 1.39 in the same period, and the gross rental from Kx. 7,600 tu Ux. 23,040. 
Between the close of the calendar year 1891, howrever, and that of the financial 
year, there was the important addition of 161 miles of private line between 
Calcutta and Goalando to the works connected with the department, which are 
not included in the above. They now count 260 line-offices thus connected, 
with Rx. 6,462 subscriptions. Arrangements are in progress to connect police 
stations in this way in five large towns of the North-West Provinces. 

Tlie general progress of the State telegraph system can be easily appreciated 
from the following table, taken from the Revenue and Financial Accounts of 
the Government of India. 


GaxBUAi. Statement of Indian Telegraphs, from Finance and Rcveouc Accounts. 
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It will be seen that the Department began systematic work a year pr two in 
advance of the Imperial Postal system. For several years the charges largely 
exceed the revenue, but from about 1876-^77 the former, excluding the interest 
oil the capital outlay, effected the desired change of position. The charges-per 
mile worked grew less and less, whilst the receipts proportionately inciyastid.. 
For the last seven years the Return shows an excess of revenue over expenses 
and intere-t varying between Rx 1,126 in 1885-86 to Rx. 59,000 in IBSy-SS, 
and Rx. 54,300 in the last year under review. 

The best test of the working of the telegraph in the popular estimation is the 
growth of inland private messages. The marginal table gives 
this‘in a proportional form, using the year 1880-81 as the 
basis of comparison. The figures speak for themselves. It 
apjtears, too, that the average cost per message t|s decreasing. 
'1 he means of comparison are only available from the year 
1860-70, but whereas the cost of a message twenty years ago 
averaged Us. 0.25, ten years later it had fallen to Rs. 0.20, 
and at the end of tlie period with which this review is 
concerned, the incidence was reduced to Rs. 0.15. Press 
messages, it is worth mentioning, advanced 63 per cent, 
within the last five years of the decade, the rate of progress 
living identical in the case of both Indian and foreign. Of the 
1,006 signalling offices open eitlier periiianeiitly, or for a 
time only, during the last few years, the majority sent 
between 1,000 and 5,000 messages per annum, and ‘140 only 
exceeded the latter number. The numerous military expedi¬ 
tions demand troni time to time the organisation of field tele¬ 
graphic arrangements. In 1891-02, for instance, 470 miles of wire were thus 
laid in connection with the Wuutho, Miranxai, Hazara, and nortli-east frontier 
expeditions. The year just mentioned, too, completes the decade during which 
the jiresent inland tariff has been in force; and the fact that the number of 
private messages ha> more than doubled, whilst the value has advanced in verv 
nearly, though not, as stated above, in quite the same proportion, speaks*well 
for the equity of the rates. These rates, it has been mentioned in preceding 
reviews, arc fixed in relation to the expedition specified as being required for 
delivery of the message. 'Die most expensive is the '* urgent ” class, which 
coxers a special delivery. The “ ordinary ” is sent out periodicdlly during the 
day of receipt, whilst the “ deferred ” need not be delivered till the following 
morning, though, as a matter of fact, there is often little diifercnce made, except 
in the Presidency, and other large towns, between the two last classes. The 
rales are, for the first, Rs. 0.25 per word; for the second, .half that amount; 
and for the last, a quaiter, each with its respective minimum charge. 

We now pass on to the. foreign traffic. The abortive attempt on the part of 
the late Red Sea and India 'lelegraph Company to justify their title is still 
commemorated in the accounts of tlie Department in the form of an annual pay¬ 
ment ef Rx. 1 8 , 027 , to which exchange now adds another sum of Hx. 7,828, 
on account of half the annuities to the shareholders of the Company. The 
cable was laid in 1859, and ceased working within a few days of its completion. 
In 1864 a State Ijne was laid between Karachi and Fao, at the head qf the 
Persian Gulf, and continued to Baghdad, and the year after, to provide against 
the inconvenience of interruptions, an alternative line was passed through 
Persia, by Bushir and Teheran, back to Baghdad, in 1870 a submarine cable 
was Imd by the Eastern Telegraph Company between Bombay and Suez, whilst 
the Indo-European Company opened through communication between Germany 
.and Teheran.' There is now a duplicate cable to Suez, and the extension of 
the line to the far cast has opened out the route by Northern Asia. To pre¬ 
vent competition and to ensure co*op*eration in this important enterprise, the 
Government of India and the two companies work on what is called the “ joint 
purse ” plan, under which the aggregate receipts are shared proportionately to 
the work done. The annual report of tlie IHreetor General contains a statement 
of the distribution <if the foreign traffic between the three routes, Suez, and the 
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two und^ the Indo-European. The general results are as shown marginally. 'I'Er-touAPHs. 

The Suez route 
predominates in 
the return on 
both outward and 
homeward traffic. 

The Turkey route 
isbiitlittle favour¬ 
ed in cither direc¬ 
tion, and gets less 
than 3 per cent, 
of the messages, 
ngainst !>9i of 
Su»z and 37‘8 
taken by Teheran. 

Of the traffic 
with the far east, 
wiiich is not 
shown ill the 
above return, as 

it is only passed across the Indian lines, 88 per cent, came liy the Suez remte. 

The interruptions of communication between India and China were only com¬ 
plete on one occasion in 1891-92, when both the cable and the land line by 
Siam were simultaneously affected, and the messages had to l^e sent accord¬ 
ingly round by the Amur route. There are two lines to Siam, only one of 
which is in working order. As to the lines to the west, it appears that the 
Turkish route lias been interrupted, on an Hve^^^e for 56 days every year since 
1887-88. 'I'he Persian section once stopped for five hours in the year 1891-92, 
and on the Indo-European lines during the same period the total interruptions 
amounted to three days and a fraction. The traffic increased from 2,012,600 
words in 1881-82 to 2,347,2.50 in the last year now under consideration. 

Owing to alterations in tariff and other causes, the value remained almost 
constant. The mean rate of transmission between London and Karachi was, 
in 1887-88, 55 minutes by Teheran and 15 hours 54 minutes by Turkey. 

In 1891-92 the corresponding figures were 59 minutes by the one and 16 
hours 12 minutes by the other. 

The capital account of the Indo-European line up to the end of March piiumoo. 

1 892 shows an outlay of Hx. 1,151,.509. 'fhe revenue account for that year 
shows a balance of receipts atnoimling to Rx 16,203. 'fhe net traffic earning 
increased considerably, but the re-insulation of the Persian line entailed a good 
deal of extra exjiense. The return on the capital outlay was set dowu in 
1887-88 as 1*75, but it fell in 1889-90 and the following year, when the cables 
wete renewed, and recovered in the last year of the decade to 1*40. The 
number of State and private messages conveyed has been increasing of Tate. 

As to press messages, it is curious that those connected with the “ Times,” 
which are carried at special rates, have gone up and down during the last five 
years inversely as those for other newspapers. The figures hitherto dealt with, 
except those in the first tabic given, have been taken from tlie Departmental 
statements. In accordance with the procedure adopted in former chapters, 
therefore, a summary of the results of the last year of the decade are now 
added as they appear in the Government of India's annual statement. Both 
sections paid their way, but the foreign traffic has its surplus reduced by the 
amount duo to the annuitants of the now defunct Red Sea Company. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SURVEYS. 

The exteYisive and varied operations carried out in connection with the Surveys. 
Snrvey of India in its dijBTerent branches have been adequately treated in 
two special works on the subject by Messrs. Markham and Black; but a review 
of the general administration of the country would be incf«mplete without some 
mention* of the valuable scientific and administratively important work of the 
decade that comes under this head, whether it be done by sea or by land, 
within the Indian frontier or beyond it. The main heads, accordingly, under 
which the subject will be considered in the following sketch are: {«) the 
marine survey; (b) the tidal and levelling observations; (r) the geographical 
survey; (rf) the trigonometrical, topographical and cadastral operations; (e) 
geographical observations and exploration; and {/) the archseological survey. 


A.— Marine Survey. 

Survey observations along the coast of India had been duly made and recorded 
by officers of the Indian Navy up to the time of its abolition in 1862. 'From 
that year until 1875 nnthing of the kind was undertaken. Then a small 
establishment under Commander Taylor, an officer of the late Indian Navy, 
started work off Burma in 1876~77- The ports of Karwar and Marmagao on 
the west coast, and False Point and the Madras roadstead on the east, were 
also examined and partly surveyed. Next year saw a more extended tour of 
inspection, and the whole of the Peninsula was circumnavigated, and two years 
later the ligh houses and vessels came under investigation. A special survey 
steamer was provided in 1881. Meanwhile, a committee on the working of the 
whole department marie pro))Osals for reorganisation on lines which did not 
altogether commend themselves to the Admiralty, and, on a further examina-^ 
tion of the questions raised by the newly-appointed Director of Indian Marine, 
it was decided to place the Survey on an entirely new footing. In 1882, 
accordingly, a surveyor was appointed, with a maxiinuin establishment of seven 
officers of the Ro>al Navy and nine assistants of the Indian Marine. A pro- 
famine of operations was drawn up by the surveyor for all survey work, and for 
conrfecting it with the great trigonometrical operations. The headquarters were 
moved to Bombay, and work has since been steadily carried on all round the 
coast and up the Irawadi, the Chittagong estuary, the Quilon backwatei:, and 
the Megna rivers. A good deal of useful information as to marine zoology was 
also collected by the surgeon accompanying the chief expeditions, whOftSuperi- 
tended deep-^sea dredging operations. By 1888-89, out of a total coast-line of 
5,100 miles, 1,715, or one-third, had been charted sufficiently for safe naviga¬ 
tion. Progress has since been made in the directions then suggested by the 
officer in charge, but many years will probably elapse, at the rate of work that 
is possible to the present scale of establishment, before the whole coast has been 
adequately surveyed. 


B.— ^Tiual and Levblling Observations. • 

• 

This is a specialty t^hnical branch of the Survey operations, based originally 
on systematic record of tidal variation from 1677 downwards. The tidal opera- 
tiems consist, roughly speaking, of the establishment, supervision, and inspection 
of automatic iiistnuneots for the registration of heights of tide, of barometric 
pressure, and the direction and velocity of winds. A trained observer is posted 
to the c^rge of each set of instruments, his tabulated record is sent daily to 
the headqaarti»rs of this branch of the Survey, at Poona, and there the necemary 
^>•9* ■’f 4 reductions 
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reductions and corrections are computed. The number of stations has been as 
high as 3] » of which 19 were closed during the decade, as fheir registration was 
completed, and 12 are still in upeisation. The constituents of the^ Indian tides 
are worked out by formul&e devised by Professor Darwin, in supersession«of 
those suggested by the 1'idal Committee of the British Association, which were' 
first adopted. A single but etfective machine for working out tide predictions 
was |)repared for the survey to include 24 tidal constituents, so that the curves 
for a year are run off mechanically in a few hours, the results lieing accurate 
and found to entirely fulfil their object. It may be mentioned that in 1887 the 
datum for each of the observing stations was fixed on a new and more correct 
principle than the former “ menn low water for ordinary spring-^tides ” adopted 
by the Admiralty for soundings. It is superfluous to reproduce the details of 
the calculation. Amongst other interesting results of the tidal observations of 
a less technical character than the bulk of the work may be' mentioned the 
phenomena attending upon the great eruption of Krakatoa at the end of 
August 1883, which were felt as far off as Aden, 4,000 miles from their centre.’ 
The most prominent result was the formation first of a negative wave, or 
marked sinking in the sea-level, followed by a vast positive wave at intervals, 
decreasing as the distance from Krakatoa was greater. It is also curious that 
supertidal wavelets preceded the eruption in increased intensity, and perceptible 
three hours hi fore the great explosion, even at the most distant stations, whilst 
large waves succeeding the eruption were necessarily registered throughout the 
area of observation. 

In connection with the levelling oi)erations. the tidal stations Jit Madras and 
Bombay were connected by a series of observations carried across the Peninsula, 
as near the railway as. possible. The results showed a difference of nearly 
three feet in favour of the sea level at Madras, due possibly to the local attrac¬ 
tion of the (ihat range of mountains, and the length of elevated taU^ land 
over Mhich the line was carried, or, probably, to the accumulation of minute 
errors, which would not hare occurred had the line been taken along rhe coast. 
Another disturbing element in the sea-level was found about the mouth of the 
greater estuaries, where the riverain influences affect the tide-tables to a con¬ 
siderable extent. A difference, again, that appears to be real, and nor due to 
accidental or temporary causes, was found in the mean aca-level at Madras, as 
ascertained at the prisimt survey, and that recorded at the same place 
60 years previously, indicating a fall of nearly a foot. In 1882-83 a line of 
levels was completed, 2,300 miles long, from Karachi to False Point, on the 
Bay of Bengal, witli an error of less than 9 inches per 1,000 miles, thus giving 
accurate sea-level throughout a tract where rhis datum had been previously 
unknown. Another long line of the same nature was carried in the oblique 
direction from a point on the above line to one in the North-West Deccan, on 
the Great India Peninsula Railway, with an error of less tlian four inches per 
1,000 miles. 


G.— Geological Survey. 

1 

Tlie record of tlie geological investigations that have been from time to time 
conducted in India are found in the Departmental Memoirs and Records, and in 
the Palseontologica Inilica a description is given of the organic remains discovered 
in the course of survey. Geologically speaking, India, south of the Himalayas, 
presents an inter^ting variety, from the alluvial plain, through basalt, coal, 
and uietarnorphic rock, to a formation peculiar to the central belt of hills known 
as the Vindbya range, which has hitherto yielded no fossils, and which, there¬ 
fore, like other isolated specimens, cannot at present have a date or period 
assigned tu it. Geological inquiry was systematised and placed under one head in 
1856, previous to which valuable work had been,done by individual investigators,' 
but no general examination of the features of the coantiT as a whole hod been 
undertaken. A large area was examined and reported^ on during the first 
20 years of the new Department^ and since 1876 special attention has been 
directed to certain formations, such as thq coni beds of Centiral India, known, 
as the Gondwana series, and the coutinaation of the Vindhya system to tht 
south-.eaBt. Sindh, Ka8hmet,and Western Thibet were sddM to the surve^^ 
areai and fresh ground was also^ broken in the extreme, south Indk. 
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The Salt in the last chapter, was thoroughly explored. 

In 1882 the umin^ia coal beds of Gondwana, which had been known,* indeed, 
but not appreciated, were tested and found valuable, not only for the sake of 
the good supply of the fuel itself, but owing to the proximity bf first-class iron 
ore ne^r Katni, a station on the East India Railway, and now a junction with 
the Bengal-Nigpur line. This ore, however, has not yet been worked, as the 
low price of the imported product prevents competition. A year or two 
later, tKe central chain of the Himalaya and the mountains and 
valleys of Upper Assam were made to yield their secrets. One of 
the most experienced members of the ^eolos^ical sratf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India accompanied the Afghan Boundary Commission in 1885-86, 
and contributed a full report on the .geology of the tracts traversed by 
the expedition. At the same time another fellow-worker w^s similarly 
engaged in the Andamans, whilst valuable notes were compiled by a member 
of the medical profession about the geology of Gilgit and Baltistan, in North 
Kasbmer. 

In the south, again, the Kolar goldfields were surveyed, and the opinion was 
formed,that they are not the only ones of their kind in the same tract. To the 
west, the Singareni c^ial-fields were found, on examination, to be richer tlian 
those at Umaria, just mentioned. Petroleum next engaged attention, and the 
supplies at Khatan, near Sibi, in Balochistan, at Maknm, in the east of Assam, 
and at Yenanggyaimg on the Irawadi were examined, though not with much 
hope of an abundant outturn. The tin beds in Tenas'^erim were tested in 
1888-89, and the interior of Afghanistan, which had not been visited by the 
Boundary Expedition, was partly explored by one of the geological surveyors, 
whose services bad been askid fur by the Amir for the purpose. Thus, on the 
whole, the economic aspects of the Survey have of late years been rather more 
prominent than the purely Fcientific, and much has been added to the former 
stock of information regarding ihe niiniTal resources of the country, including 
the existence of gold and precious stones. Scientific iinjuiry, however, has 
been puslied on slowly, though much, both in investigation and mapping, 
remains to be done, especially in Peninsular India. In the upper part of the 
country more progress ha« been made, tiiough a good deal of the earlier work 
may need revision. The central Himalaya, too, between Garhwal and Darjiling, 
is practically terra incognita to the geologist. The same may be said of a good 
deal of Burma, Balochistan and the tract occupied by the tribes known, collec¬ 
tively, as the Lushai. 


D. Survey of India. 

We have now reached the operations of what is par e.vcellence the Survey of 
India, operations that have gained renown in far distant lands lor tjieir extent 
and the. boldness of their conception. The three main bianchesiiifduded under 
the above title are known respecti\ely as the Great Tri;;onometrlcal, on which 
the rest are founded, the T‘»pographical, and the Revenue. But in addition to 
the^ctual Survey, the scheme of operations includes a large and highly organ¬ 
ised printing and publishing establishment for map-work, and others for. the test 
and repair df delicate instrum.ents and for the reduction and plotting of the 
field work tabulated during each season. 

The great Trigonometrical Survey is approaching its centenary*; as it was* 
started in 1800 by Major l.ambton, on the recommendation, it is stated, of the 
Duke of Wellington, when Colonel Wellesley. The triangulation began in 
Southern India,.and the main scries was carried up to Central India in 25 years, 
together with a network of collateral measurements and frequent verification 
by different base-lines and astriinomical observations. A material alteration was 
^ piade ill the system by Colonel Everest, who succeeded Colonel Lambton, and 
wlfose name has been given to the highest mountain yet measured on the* 
earth-a surface. The great arc completed in principal triangulation by 
1840. Since then the scheme has been tilled iu on the lines laid down by 
Colonel Everest, and by 1885 there were no less than 3,665 stations of the priu- 
qipal .triangul^,lion marked out. Secondary triangulation is still in progress, but 
a ebaip of observations extends nowfrorgt Balochistan to Bangkok, and &om 
Kanjdahar to the (DibOng, marks the present limit of«our geographical 
knowledge ih North-Eastern Assam, whilst another aeries passes into tipper 
Burmai and ajigpg.:j^e coast towards Siam and Singapore, eastern frontier 

. Z z» series. 
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RvHVEm tejrit-s, as this last is termed, tms terminated by the measoremeni of a final base 

line in Mergni, the roost southern distriet of TenasBerim, the result being-thst 
after 1,000 milcip of pulyeonal measurement the Talue of the base turned out 
to be no more than one inch per mile in excess of the measured yalue, -thu8 
•triumphantly testifying to tbh accuracy-of the whole operation. The total 
number of base-lines used in the principal triangulation of India was ten, and 
the Mergui comparison bn>ught the principal operations to a dose after 83 years 
of labour. The minor series is still in progress, and in British Balochistan and 
Upper Burma triangulation has still to be filled in to a lai^e extent. 

The approaching completion of the principal triangulaiion gave the Gorern- 
nient the opportunity in 1877 of reorganising the whole Surrey staff, by 
amalgamating the three previously independent branches mentioned above into 
a single department, to be called the Survey of India. The surveyors einployed 
in the trigonometricid branch had for some years' been passing into tupo- 
graphical work, as their original operations came to a close, so that the 
establishment in the former hrauch was gradually restricted to those required 
for minor trianguiation and the reduction of field work, for use in mapping and 
computations for both geographical and geodetic purposes. It may he men* 
tioned in connection with the latter subject that the great arc, by means of the 
astronomical observations. taken along it, has been converted into a roost 
valuable base, used in all the latest and most elaborate investigations of the 
earth's figure. Similar use, t«H), has been made of other principal stations 
since they have been connected by telegraph with each other and with central 
stations of observation. In the year 1891-92, to take the last with which 
this review is concerned, six arcs of longitude were completely measured, and 
all the measures of former years rc-cumputed by a new method that had been 
found to give more correct results in a delicate ])ortion of the operations. This 
completed the scheme of dift'erential longitude—determination for India proper, 
and there now remains the work in connection with the outlying tracts of 
Burma, Balochistan, and a part of Persia. In tlie first-named country the 
j'ear’s work compri«ed 4,300 square miles of princifial trianguiation along the 
meridian of 96“ 30', with a secondary series therefrom of 96 miles eastwards 
along par.iUel of 21“ north latitude. • 

The remaining branches of the Survey of India serve to fill up the picture of 
which the trigonometrical operations have provided the outline. But there 
is this great difference, that whereas the latter had of necessity to be conducted 
throughout on a uniform scale, both the former are on varying scales, in con- 

The Topograybicsl lorniity with local requirements. Thus the standard scale of the topographical 

Survey. operations is one inch to a mile, but in trans-frontier regions, where the work 

has to be thrown off very quickly, half, or even a quarter, inch has been found 
sufficient. On the other hand, in the case of forest tracts, and in some other 
parts of British territory, the scale is expanded to two and four inches, and 
in towns and cities to a far larger extent. In the last 16 or 17 years a very large 
area has been thus dealt with ; but, as the index plates of the Indiaa Atlas 
sbAw, there is still much remaining in the .Madras Presidency, and, necessarily, 
•in Burma also; but in Upper India only a portion of Western Rajputana is still 
a bla*hk. In 1891-92 a party was detached for service in the territory surround¬ 
ing Aden, and completed the trianguiation of 7,000 milesj of which 4,400 
'were tilled in witli details. Thus the whole tract in South Arabia under 
British infiue^ce was traversed. 

' Perhaps the most interesting expeditions of the last 15 years or so have 
been those to the east an<l north-east of Assam Snd over the almost desert 
tracts of Sewestan and Western Balouhistan. The large State of Mysore was 
also completed in 1886, and the establishments thus released were transferred to 
the equally interesting country under the Travancore and Cochin States. The - 

Porest furvoys. 'forest surveys, too, may be ni<;ntioned under this head, as they occupied a good 
deal of time between 1887 and the end «f the decade. In the Bombay 
Presidency they were initiated as a special branch of the Survey of India in. 
1888; and in Madras, as well as in the Central Provinces, during bodi thM 
year and the following, parties were detached for the purpose, to which/ 
great importance is attached. The soale of mapping, as has been raenthmed 
above, is eonsideAbly larger than the average, and the detail entered is. obn- / 
riderable... In J891-02 two districts in the Central Provinces were cmnplet^ i 
and a third was bej^o. In Bombay 437 sqeaA niiles irere finished, atid advaaM . 

'- * t rUngiilatiftw - 
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friangulation was taken up over a considerable area. The Madraa out-turn, Surveys. 
chieAy in Coimbatore and Madura, amounted to 659 square miles. The party in 
Burma encountered exceptionally difficult country in the part of the Toungoo 
district in which it was at work,but managed to complefe 294 miles. The cadastral 
party in the Jalpaiguri Duars of Bengal also took up a forest tract of 
897 square miles, which was duly completed. Altogether, the year's work 
amounted to 2,245 miles. * 

The cadastral survey for revenue purposes is chiefly employed in Upper Th© cadastral 
and Central Ipdia, each of the two Provinces of the Peninsula having, as has 
been before mentionetl in treadng of the administration of the land, an 
independent departn ent for this purpose. . In Bengal sundry detached parties 
have worked at different times oh special localities, such as the Diarah survey 
of the Megna Delta, where the numerous channels and sandbanks render it 
necessary to demarcate accurately and finally the village boundarh s. In 
Chittagong, Jalpaiguri and parts of Orissa, tuo, operations have been under- Jalpaiguri. 
taken at different times and on special classes of land. Amongst other detailed * 

surveys of this cla-^s is that of Calcutta and the Ilughli river, on a large scale, 

‘ and in the ca^e of the city, with a minute record of boundaries and estates. 

Then again, the Sikkim party, detached from tin's branch in 1879, executed 
Work which was found of the greatest service when that State was occupied in 
1888-89. As regards the cadastral surveys of the Panjab, North-west, and 
Central Provinces, it may be said that in the former, the results of the cadastral 
operations carried on by the trained village accountants turned out sufficiently 
accurate to form •a basis for small scale maps prepared according to traverse- 
points connected with the geneial trigoiionietrical scries. A similar connection 
was made in the case of the North-west Pro\inc< s, aiul special revMon was 
undertaken in the hilly country of parts of Bombay, where the local Revenue 
survey results could not otherwisi* he brought into harmony with those of the 
trigonometrical. In the Central Provinces the work consiste*! chiefly of pre¬ 
paring tlie skeleton plots of villages to^ be filled in by the village accountants 
working under the Settlement officers. In both divisions of Burma considerable 
progress has been made by this survey, and the out-turn of the season of 1891-92 
was 1,100 square miles in the Lower, and over 2,500 miles in the Upper, ex¬ 
clusive of traversing lor the next year’s operations. Alrogetiier in the four 
Provinces where cailastral work was in progress, the area completed in the year 
was 6,600 square miles. 

E.—Geographical Surveys and Exploration. 

Tli^re are few parts, if any, of the work of the Survey of India that in the 
present day, and in the present conditions of Indian administration, have more 
value and are of more interest to the general public than the scientific expedi*- 
tions of Adther survey parties or individual explorers into the comparatively 
little-known tracts that border on the northern frontiers of British India. If is 
unnecessary to include in this review a notice of the heavy w ork that fell upon 
the Survey of India in connection with the milirary operations in Afghanistan 
in 1878-80, beyond mentioning that over 54,000 square miles bf survey, chiefly 
on the quarter>inch scale, were accomplhhcd by the end of the campaign. The 
next tract, on the North-west frontier that was dealt with was Gdgir, which, 
with the surrounding country, was surveyed during 1880-81. In the followdng 
year, the Zhob valley, between Balochistaii and the Panjab, together with a 
portion of the Waziri country, was added to the record, and in 1883 the chief 
peak, of the same system of mountains, known as Solomon's Throne, was scaled, 
and^the sources of the various streams flowing through the surrounding tracts 
were explored. The same year is noteworthy for the adventurous expedition 
of Mr. MqNair and a Musalman companibn trained ‘ under the Survey 
Dep^ment, and' there known as the Saiudj** into the borders of. Kafiristan, 
the inhabitwts of which had hitherto defied exploration, and are accredited 
accordingly traditional origin either from the Arya clans which first 
entered India from West-central Askq or, again, from the Macedonian 
garrison Jeft by Alexander on his route from the Bamian Range to • 
Alexandiia "iBskhat^V where his expedition into Central Asia terminated. 

CuricMisty enoi^b^ ttere are few tracts less known to estplorers than the defiles 
• 10^9^^ v.,. a a 5f. ' by 
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SmvRvs. by which the two great trans-Himalayan rivers of India enter that country 

from their northern hcad^waters. During the decade certainly one of tbetitV if 
not both, may be said to have yielded to the pertinacious solicitation of the 
survey.' 1'he space between Hazdra in the Panjab and Gilgit was explored b^ 
a Musalman surveyor early in the eighties, and he was followed in 1888 by '» 
party accompanying the military expedition to the Black Mountain country. 
The case of the Brahmaputra is more doubtful, though, probably, the Cxplor^ 
tion of Mr. Nedham from the south, and of the semi-Thibetan known as A.K>, 
from the opposite direction, may be held to liave connected the great river, 
tiiroiigh the Dihong, with the San-pu, between Thibet and the .Himalayan 
northern face. At all events, the claim of the Irawadi to the' re^'ersion of the 
latter has been practically disproved. The mention of A.(C., whose real name 
was Kishen Singh, a native of the Milm tract in nortliern Kutnaun, gives an 
opportunity of pointing to the extensive and valuable information obtained by 
the’Survey through natives of the frontier mountain tracts who have either 
passed their novitiate in the regular work of the Department, 01 like A.K., had 
taken to exploration by instinctive aptitude. 'Fhe hitter, with one companion 
for the greater part of the time, passed nearly four years continuously on the 
Thibetan plateau, from the Himalaya to tlie Mongol desert, returning by 
the south-eastern valleys to within a few miles of the Assam frontier, where he 
was headed back to a point higher up the San-pu. A portion of the tract he 
traversed was afterwards visited in 1885 by Mr. Carey, not a member of the 
Survey, but a iraveller by predilection, who filled up the gap. between the 
accounts of Preqewalski and of A.K.; and later by Captain Bow.er who traversed 
Thibet from west to east, witli a native surveyor as bis companion.' In addition 
to these travellers we have two native explorers of Eastern Thibet, one of whom 
seems to have exploded the tradition of the ring-shape of Lake Palti, by finding 
it to be that of a horseshoe. Bhotan was visited by four, and Sikkim, and the lower 
San-pu by two, natives of the Uengal Himalaya. The work done in Burma and on 
its frontiers is perhaps greater in amount than that recorded in any other portion 
qf the sphere of action of the Survey, an<f the country between Assam and the 
Chindwin river, too, was thoroughly surveyed in 1880-87- Since then, parties 
have been repeatedly detached for similar duties in the hilly country of the 
Chin, Kacbin, and Shan tribes, bringing back, as usual, much information useful 
not only in their own survey work, but in furtherance of ethnological inquiry. 

Finally, there should be mentioned the advantage taken of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission to extend our knowledge of the country to the west and 
north-west of the Amir’s dominions. Between 1884 and 1886 operations were 
carried on, first from Klialat to the Helinand, and up to Kuhsan; then between 
Kuhsan and Mashad and the Bamtau range; afterwards northwards to Baikh, 
and from Zulfikar to the Oxus at Kham-i-ab, and from Andhkui to complete- the 
circuit to Baikh. The whole area surveyed was about 110,000 square miles. 
The geographical part of the survey was supplemented by the geological 
investigations carried on by the special officer deputed to accompany tlfe party 
from the Geological Survey Department, and was continued to the eastwards of 
the tract officially within the province of the Expedition by an independent 
journey from the north-east of Kashiner, undertaken by Mr. Ney Elias of 
the Foreign Department of tlie Government of India, who bad previously 
made a name as an explorer by his travels in the Mongol deserts. The 
xoological and botanical researches which the Expedition riendered possible were 
placed in the hfinds of Dr. J. Aitehison, and the results are recorded in detail 
in the transactions of the Linnean Society of London. Altogether, the work of 
the last fifteen years or so brought to completion by the Survey of India, forms 
a record with which, for the actual ground traversed, the variety of the informa- 
,ti(in acquired, the scientific thoroughness with which the results have been 
brought to book and sifted, not tp mention the physical labour and endurance 
involved in their collection, it would be difficult, if not'impossiblei to find a. 
parallel in any other country. ' 

F.’-'AncHiBoi.ooKjAi: SurVbt. 

The last surt^ with whic& this rerievv has to deal Is. of .a veiy difierent 
acter to its predecessors in the present chapter^ .and is concerned ; 

with the vtork^of man, not of nattp. Shrines, earyin^, inscrf^dnii^ wad' 

.'i.vfirtoCflias; 
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frescoes are the materials on which it work$. The doscriptiou and pre&er- Si?Rvt;v 0 » 
nation of the monuments of olden time, the excavation and discovery of those 
previously unknown to the present generation, the collection, comparison, and 
deeipbering ot inscriptions on metal plates, or masonrv, stone, or rock, and their 
allocation in correct ciironological sequence, and, in some instances, theacquisi* 
tiop of manuscripts throwing light on the above subjects, all these have at some 
tiine*or another occupied the attention of the numerous savants who have been 
. employed by the Government of India on the heterogeneous ta?rks that are 
comprised under the general title of an archseological survey. 

Tlie Sufvey in question may be truly said to have oriuiuated, along with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, in the researches of Sir William Jones and his colleagues 
about 1784 and the following years; aiidamonijst other landmarks in its subsequent 
development we may note, first, the decipherment in 18:^0, or thereabouts, by 
Mr. Prinsep, of the rock-cut and columnar edicts of Asoka, and, secondly, the 
publication of Fergusson’s “ Indian Architecture.’* I'hrougii tlu; former was 
recovered the date which, as a more reemt scholar has said, is the “sheet- 
. anchor of Indian chronology,” whilst, the latter called attention to the startling 
fact 4 :hat a replica of this valuable document was dfdng duty as a street-roller 
^ in an Indian city 1 'Fhe outlines «>£ an archaeological survey were sketched as 
* far back as 1848 by General Sir Alexander Cunningliam, who subsequently had 
the task of supplying so much of the material for which he then pleaded. In 
1861-62 he was placed in charge of the operations he had recommended in 
Upper India, and began his work in the birth-country of Buddhism on the basis 
afforded by the narratives oi' the Chinese pilgrims of the fourth and seventh 
.centuries of the Christian era. He had time to work up the Ganges Valley, and . 
to pursue his investigations as far as the north-west of the Punjab, the tfact 
visited by Alexander the Great, before his deputation came temporarily to an 
end ill 1886. A few years’ interval, which was spent in local investigation in 
Orissa and along the west coast, was followed by the resumption of the reins of > 
the inquiry by General Cunningham, who held them until his retirement in 
1885, after a service of no less than 54 years. His resignation necessitated a 
reorganisation of the Archseulogical Survey, which was diviiled, in Upper India, 
into three surveyor’s charges. Bombay and Madras had, from the beginning, 
been placed under se])arate authority, and Dr. Burgess, who had been at the 
head of the operations there, was made Director General ot the whole Survey. 

For tlie special work of examining the condition of the monuments in some of 
the chief cities of Upper India, an oHicer was deputed in 1880, who made 
reports on this point, with proposals for the preservation of those in danger 
of falling to ruin. Similar steps had been taken in Aladras between 1875 
and 1879, and in 1881 the Survey of that Presidency was made over 
t©Dr. Burgess, who had for the previous 10 years been engaged on like work 
in Bombay. Amongst other tasks performed at bis suggestion was the 
complete series of copies of the fresco work at the well-known Ajanta caves, 
m the Nizam’s territory, a task undertaken by Mr. (ilrifiiths, Superintendent of 
ih^ Scliool of Art, Bombay, and which occupied him, with a selected class of 
his pupils, nearly 13 years. Another was the series of copies and translations 
of the inscriptions of Western India, published by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Fleet, 
the latter of whom was also for some time charged with the corresponding 
duty for the \viiole*of India, and succeeded in elucidating many of the knotty 
points involved irfthe chronology of the Gupta dynasty. For the inscriptions 
of the Dravidian, or South Indian country, a special arrangement was made, 
under which Dr. Hultzsch was placed in charge of the transcription and 
deciphering work. In the North-West Provinces Dr. Fiihrer undertook 
epigraphical research in addition to general antiquarian inquiry. In Burma 
iiiitich was done in the same way by Dr. Forchhainmcr before his death in 
1890, and be left much valuable material which will be available for futfire 
inquirers j but the Province has not yet been subjected to anything like the 
same careful and minute examination, especially in the outlying tracts, that 
has had such valuable results in in^a proper. The manuscript collection, 
however, is unusually complete, and the progress of the survey, though retarded 
by the death of its chief, has not by any means come to an end. llie retire¬ 
ment in 1889 of Dr- Burgess broug^ the general position hgain under review, 
and no suceessbr was appointed. The very considerable atnount of material 
ddllected but;noiyHWmuged, sifted, wd issued, was left in'the hands of Dr. 

. * 0 - 9 * ^ ^ k 2 3 Burgess 
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Burgess for publication. The actual operations in India were put under three 
Superintendents, one fur Western, one for Southern India, and one, with an 
architectural assistant, for the North-west Provinces. The publications of the. 
Department have been very numerous, and much of their contents has been 
incorporated into the works of European scholars, who have taken the occasion 
to express their appreciation of the information thus made avuikble to th^m,' 
and which, but for the action of the Government of India in undcrtakii^. tW 
survey, would probably have never come within their reach. The work itself 
is of such it nature that to enter into a description of it here would be alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with the. purpose of this review. The reader must therefore 
Ite referred to the annual reports of General Cunningham and Dr. Burgess, to 
Mr. Sewell’s reports on the archseolugy of Soutlicm India, and Especially 
on the Amravati stupa, and the ** Indian Antiquary,” Whilst as regards inscrip¬ 
tions, Messrs. Burgess and Fleet’s. wurk on Pali, Sanskrit, und Old Kanarese, 
the “ Cot pus Inscriptionum Indicarum,” and its supplement theEpigraphia 
ludica,” together with Dr. Hnltzscli’s volumes on Madras work, should be 
consulted. 
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CHAFFER XIX. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND SANITATION. 

The registration of births and deaths is at present, relatively speaking, in its 
infancy in India. In the towns decided progress has been made, and, on the 
who\e, the record of deaths there is probably approaching accuracy. This, 
however, cannot.be said of most of the rural tracts. Even here, however, there 
is to be found great variety in the efficiency of the performance of this duty, 
especially in the matter of births, but for general analysis with a view of 
ascertaining the life, values of the population, little use can be made of the 
ordinary annual returns. Nor, again, do the decennial census tables give much 
more information until they have been subjected to u course of adjustment of an 
extent and scope that would he considered out of place in the corresponding 
task in western countries. There are, indeed, hut few of the masses who are 
able to return their correct age, and still fewer whose horosco[)e is preserved, or 
who qpuld make any use of it even if it were available In forming an estimate, 
therefore, of the probable rates of mortality in India, reliance has to i)e placetl 
no the results of registration in certain areas where they have been found by 
experience to be fairly accurate, or amongst special communities placed for 
special purposes under unusually good observation. The population of the chief 
cities, for instance; will not yichi, as a rule, such results, owing to their tendency 
to attract an abnormal proportion of adults or persons in the prime of life, 
many, if not most, of whom are in the habit, of leaving their families in 
their native place, so that whilst the city get the credit of all tho deaths 
amongst them, the proportion of births lags far behind. An exception to this 
rule is found to a great extent in Madras, where, as has been shown in former 
chapters of this review, there is but little manufacturing or foreign trade in¬ 
dustry compared to what is found in Calcutta or Bombay. In the concluding 
c|}apter of this work, too, it will be shown that the immigrant popnlation in 
Madras is proportionately far below that of the two other cities, and as the 
registration is ]probably all the more easy ou this account, the population of the 
capital of the south was taken as one of the standards for the adjustment of the 
etude census returns. In the North-West Provinces again, the prevalence of 
the practice of female infanticide amongst certain castes has led to the adoption 
of a special procedure of registration, so that here is to be obtained a far letter 
record of infant life and death than amongst any of the ordinary communities 
of rural India. At the end of the Census Returns, Vol. IL, will be 
found the results of the examination of the age-tables and the deductions 
drawn from them by a skilled actuary, so far as the intercensal period 1881- 
1891 is concerned. This, it may be observed, was a period thai, so far as the 
term is applicable 16 Indian conditions, may be called one of normal progress. 
That is, there was no great or wide-spread drought ur failure of crops. Here 
and there, as is inevitable, local distress prevailed from time to time, but, 
taking the country, or even one of its proviiice.s, as a whole, there was nohe 
of the excessive fluctuations of •circumstances that have so often thrown out 
of line the facts of Indian life as we gather them from their statistical repre¬ 
sentation. 

IliiSj however, is a topic which it is not within the scope of this review to 
discuss in detail. It is enough to mention that the general results, which con¬ 
firm the corresponding investigation made qn the bads of the preceding census, 
tend to show the infeiiority of the masses in India to those of the temperate 
v.g. z *4 zone 
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Vital SrATiftTics zone in point of vitality. The following figuresi perhaps, will serve instead of 
ANP Sanitation, more lengthy expl.aUHtlon :— " ' 


»ft 0 r>Llf«tirae, lu Tosn. 
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40-6 

3K‘6 

i 38-0 

1 

35-0 

45-9 

43-8 

36-4 

34*4 

37*0 
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Now this table shows thot the ImHan infant at birtli has only from 24^ to 
251 years of life, to expect, whilst its fellow-subject in England may look 
forward to between 41 and 441 . In both countries the girl has a better 
chance during infancy than the boy. But the more important feature to which 
attention is directed is the remarkable difference between the two in respect to 
infant mortality. In the tropical country, out of every 100 boys born, more 
than 27 die before they have lived a year. The girls are more hardy to the 
extent of three, and only 24 drop off. In EiiglaiK{ the corresponding figures 
are 17 and something between 13 and 14 . Remembering the prominence 
given to marriage in the social life of India, and the abnormal prevalence of 
the conjugal state, it must be clear that were it not for this high infant 
mortality the country would very soon be too narrow for its inhabitants, 
especially, as will appear later on, now that the provision of medical aid is so 
much larger, the progress of vaccination so much more rapid, and the steps 
taken to resist the demands of famine for its human sacritices, so mucli more 
effective than of yore. It has been recently stated that the experience of some life 
Insurance companies in India is in favour of a nearer approximation of the 
values of native and European life. It is possible that this is the case, cour 
sidering the character.of the population of a class to have recourse to such a 
provident device. But the general remarks made above ajiply to the masses, not to 
what may be termed the “selected lives'* of the middle classes of the larger 
towns, and though there are, doubtless, periods in life at which the Indian who 
ha» weathered the more dangerous years is more on a par with his European 
compeer, there isjio doubt that the average vitality of the bulk of the popula* 
tion is, as has been remarked above, considerably lower than any to which we 
are accustomed in the West. Some of the more promin.ent conditions that 
tend to this result will be cursorily mentioned in the concluding chapter, but 
they appertain to an order of things far beyond the scope of the Administra¬ 
tion, of which alone this work is the record. We pass on, therefore, to the 
consideration of the returns of deaths as .we find them in the Provincial 
Returns. As to their numerical relation to the population at large, it may at 
once be admitted that, as a rule, the proportion is far below the real figure. It ia 
not so in all provinces, however, though in all there may be said to be a deficiency 
to some extent, llie best returns seem to be those of the Central Provinces ana ^ 
Berar, and,next to thefii tboSe of the North-West Provinces. In the presort 
stage at whicli regisfration has airived in India it is of no use to deal wkh is ^ 
series of such returns as u means of gauging.the raite of mortaiity, with the yiie^ : 
of ascertaining whether or not it has Vari^ during the period dealt 
every fresh access of aealous suji^vision is at once followed hy a risevii^^ 
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number of deetiis brought on to the register, and the consequent consternation 
of the inexperienced inquirer. But the tables are not without their uses. Even 
if the total number of aeaths vary unduly on paper, it is not probable tliat the 
entries of the different causes of decease wdll be materudly altered. We can 
thus appreciate the relative pKvalence of each noted cause, not by comparison 
of the deaths recorded against it in the current and past years, but by taking - 
it in its telataon to the actuals of the year itself. But Iiere, again, a new 
d'dficulty is met, in that the diagnosis of the village accountant or municipal 
inspector by whom the record is kept is of a frankly simple character, and 
liable to error. Sm.ill-poz he knows, as it is under the tutelage of a special 
goddess, at whose' shrine the* ministration of the village menial is required, 
and rags have to be tied .in her honour to the tree that overhangs it. 
Cholera is held in much the same estimation, but the symptoms are 
more difficult to distinguish. Snake-bite, too, the deaths, from which vary 
less in number from year to .year than those from any other cause, is too 
often credited with sudden deaths due to' fits or poison. The great stand-by 
of village pathology, therefore, is the comprehensive title of fever. Some 
form of* what is probably l^itimately brought under this head is 
undoubtedly remarkably prevalent in almost every part of India at some 
time or other of the year, but it is not likely that the high proportion 
of deaths set down to it is in accordance with fact. The following fable 
gives in proportional form the registered deaths from the chief causes i'or 
three years of the past <lecade. The ratio is, as above explained, taken to the 
total deaths of the year, not to the total population, since the base in the latter 
case ought, obviously, to be ailvauced or brought back with the variation of 
each year, a process which, except on somewhat arbitrary rules, is hardly 
feasible in the constant fluctuations of the Indian seasons which affect the death- 
rate to an* extent admittedly abnormal. A not unusual plan, on the other hand, 
and one even more open to objection, is to retun the figures of one census 
until those for the next are available, when, on their application, the results of 
the ten years' accretion of population appears in the strangely r^uced rate of 
the eleventh. 

Pekcsntaok of each Cause of Death on Total Annual Deaths. 
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* 

One of the first points to note in res;ard to the above proportions is the 
general uniformity, when the mass of figures is considered es a whole. An 
exception to this rule is found in cholera, and, to a far smaller extent, the same 
may be said relative to small ^pox. Cholera, however, as the following table of 
the actual figures will show, varies in its demands oA the life of the populafion> 
from year to year more than any other disease. The last year of the decade 


Ybar. 


Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Dowel Complaints. 

Injurios. 

Snnke-bjte. 

Total. 

1881-82 



]G1,106 

74.2U0 
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1882-83 
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was a particularly bad one in this respect in every Province cxeept Burma and 
Bopibay, and the number of deaths attributed to it exceeds the corresponding 
figure in any of the other years quoted. As to small-pox, ,the three middle 
years of the decade were remarkable for .the absence of this malady, and the 
greatest prevalence is found between 188.3 and 1886. The head of “bowel 
complaints” has lately been decided to be too comprehensive, and as there are 
generally separate vernacular names for dysentery and diarrhoea, the deaths 
from what passes by those names have been separately recorded fromT891-92 
onwards, injuries inclydc suicide, a form of escaping from the troubles of life 
that is less unpopular in India than in England, and usually takes the form of 
plunging into a well. The return of deaths from snake-bite is, we have 
mentioned above, perhaps the most uniform in India. The average of about 
20,000 per annum is well maintained, and the feature is found in nearly, all 
Provinces. Wc then come to the deaths from causes not s^cified in the 
return. Here, *if course, local custom seems to be allowed considerable liberty 
of action, lit Bengal, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces it is clear that 
preference is markedly given to fevers over the general heading, but in Madras, 
Lower Burma, and Bcrar, especially the first named, a very high proportion of 
the deaths are from c;au.«es not recorded in the general return. 

In connection with the deaths from wild beasts and from snake-bite, special 
returns are annually published by the Government of India, and rewards are 
given, on difierent systems and scales, for the destruction of the species of 
animals to which this mortiility is due. As regards the prevention of mortality 
due to wild beasts, the general plan is to authorise the grant of rewards, by 
police and revenue officers, for the destruction of such animals, in the outlying 
parts of a district, where tlie quanyis generally to be found, so that by doing away 
with the necessity of a long journey to obtain the reward, the, pursuit of the 
aniihals in question may be eopouraged. Special rewards, again, are ofiered as 
soon as it is found that certain beasts have taken to attacking man or even 
cattle on a large scale. For instance, as much as 300 rupees was offered in 
1892 in the Central Provinces for a single transaction. Licenses without, fee 
under the Arms Act are freely given, and shooting parties, especially W!here 
man-eaters are marked down, are encouraged, in the 1892, which is the. 
last for which infurmation is available, over 24,000 fresh licenses were giynted^ 
making a total of this class of permit of more than-69’,000. Tlie amount'spent 
VI rewards was Ux: 10,648, or nearly the same as in the precetffng year. 

• ■ . . . sdab' 
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ficde of reward differs, as remarked above, in the different Provinces. For vitai. Btattbtigs 
instance, tigers cost on the average Rs. 8'5 only in the North-West Sanitation. 
Provinces in 1^91, but Rs. 35 in Burma, and the average rose to Rs. 48 in the « * 

Central Provinces adjoining the Madras jungles, where man-eaters are more 
common, and the pursuit more difficult and dangerous. 

Tbq-number of deaths from snake-bite is far greater than that resulting from 
the attacks of wild beasts, and the evil is a more difficult one to deal with 
adequately and efficiently. One of the more general measures that has been 
pressed upon the attention of local and municipal officials by the Governmmt 
is the destruction and eradication of jungle undergrowth and of the prickly pear 
that flourishes so luxuriantly round the village sites in many of the dryer tracts 
df India. Both the above, with aloe hedges and the like, are favourite resorts 
of snakes, which are ail the more likely to be ilisturbed, tin retbre, on their out¬ 
ward and homeward trips, owing to the proximity of habitations. In some cases 
a'system of rewards is said to be efficacious, but experience on this point is not 
conclusively in favour of its adoption. The most strii'ing instance is that of 
some districts in the Bombay Presidency, where the “ ptiursa {echis carinata) 
is peculiarly abundant, and, being a small reptile, dull in colour and fond of long 
grass, the mortality from its bites is considerable. A small reward evoked a 
class of professional snake-killers in the districts in question, and out of 
51 l,000'snakes‘returned as having been killed, apparently fur rewards, in tho 
whole country, in 1890-91, no less than 406,000 were slain in the above tract. 

The rate of remuneration was halved in the one case, and in the other, instead 
of spreading the possibility of earning the same over the whole twelvemonth, 
the “ open season ” for this pursuit was restricted to two months before the 
reptile breeds, so that the professionals, instead of making enormous bags of the 
comparatively innocuous young, had to encounter tlie more active and dangerous 
full-grown animal. Instead of the number above-mentioned, therefore, the 
return for 1891 showed a tale of no more than 2,803 snakes killed in Bombay, 
and a decrease in the whole country from 511,000 to 85,160. As the experience 
of the last two years has not shown the number of deaths in these districts to 
have increased, tlie local authorities propose to watch the returns carefully t'oj* a 
further period, in order to ascertain the result of the cessation of the rcwanl 
system on its former lines. 

The Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of . 

India on the vital statistics of the year is presented annually to Parliament, 
it is not worth while to here reproduce the substance of the reviews 
of the main features of the relative health and mortality of Imlia during the 
decade, especially when we consider the curious fluctuations to which life in 
that country is subjected. There is nothing at present which will justify the 
general conclusion that there has been a change in eitlicr direction. As regards 
cholera, the advance made appears to be in the direction of restriction of its 
outbreaks, rather than of its prevention. Where formerly it was allowed to 
spread, * the present system of segregation, hospital attendance, the removal of 
filth, and the destruction of coniaminated material, all seem to help to keep*an 
outbreak more within its place of origin, and to protect the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country. Still, when all is told, it. must be admitted that the 
actual outbreaks are not less numerous, though they may affect a smaller 
population respectively, nor has the effect of the seizure on the patient been 
substantially mitigated, except within the immediate vicinity of a State 
Medical Institution. In^ the matter of small-pox, however, the prospect is 
more encouraging, as there is a good deal of testimony to the effect that though 
not by any means eradicated, the attack is milder, and it is stated that the 
number of blind, half-blind, hnd pock-marked young people^ of both sexes 
is smaller iu the present day than was the case formerly. In connection ^ 
with this matter, it may be mentioned that the Ccn.sus Superintendent of the * 
jPunjab in his Report points out *first, that the return shows blindness has 
decreased during the decade in general accordance with the territorial spread of 
vaccination, . and, again, that the blind are in the highest proportion where 
the same feature is «found in the return of deaths from small-pox. In 
the iieigbooring Province, too, it is found that to some eVtent the prevalence 
of blindness varies inversely with the relative numbes*of vaccinations. 

These facts are . not^ of course, ;conclusive, as there are several other 
faetdp to be consider^ in the case, but vaccination appears to be here 
having usual beneficial eflect. The* following table ^ves the number oi 
0 .9* * 3 A 2 persons 
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ViTikL STATisnn persons vacdnated during-' the alternate years of the decade. 'Ihe progress, 
Aso Bamitatio^ though slow, is Wrly cuntinuous. • < 


Nuhbee or Pbbsoss Yaocinatid. 


PROYINOB. 

tssilss. 

1883-84. 

1886-66. 

1887-68; 

1889-90. 

1801^62.' 

MafJnu - 

• 


I»90,87d 

736»808 

'>'42,863 

794,306 

f 

847,809 

1306^068 

Bouibey - 

- • 


749,490 

845,658 

884,780 

014^1 

. 946,614 

ssatis 

Bungal • 

- - 


1,384.095 

1,984,467 

1,984474 

1.630,694 

1,70!^8 

l.M7,MS 

North-Wc»t ProTlncea - 


767,250 

640,067 

697,610 

751.876 

800,767 

i/watsi 

PanjNb - 



B(»»904 

625,935 

603,584 

666»690 

994314 

eoi/Ms 

Central Profincea 



369,851 

399,934 

366,338 

411,908 

306364 

445,72B 

Aeaam • 



40,300 

78A*i7 

116,649 

197,803 

130,238 

160,911 

^oorfp • 



4,887 

4,015 

10,074 

0,276 

8,747 


Berar • 



00,160 

70,204 

91,004 

87,993 

1 

93,851 


U|)vur Burma 



— 

— 

— 

1 

- 


Lower Burma 



50,677 

73,960 

63,616 

!_ 

73,847 

190,668 


Total - - 


4,611,476 

4,768.614 

1 4,860,676 

1 

6,407,671 

6,972,344 

6,249,007 


Medical Aid. matter that is material to the present subject is the provision of 

medical aid to the populace at large. In the larger towns there are civil 
hospitals, under the chief medical authority of the district, in the interior, and 
under the resident phyucians, surgeons, professors at the medical training 
colleges, and so on, in,the Presidency towns. But the chief progress of late 
years has been in the establishment of small dispensaries at the chief market 
town of the sub>divisioii. These institutions are usually under the charge of a 
hospital assistant, or, in the large, places, of an assistant surgeon, trained and 
certificated at one of the Presidency schools or colleges, and almost invariably, a 
native of the Province in which he is employed. In most of the dispensaries of 
this class there is accommodation fur a few in-patients, but this is not used 
so much by the public as in cases of accidents or injuries sent for treatment by 
the police. The chief benefit derived from them lies in the free attendance in 
certain cases, and in the advice and medicine dispensed morning and evening, 
llius the following table shows the preponderance of the out-patients. 


Protinci. 

• 

1 

Number of Institutions. 


Average Daily Number of Patients. 


Out-deor. 

In-door. 

« 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

1681. 

1880. 

1891. 

1881. 

1886. 

IMl. 

Madras - . • 

• 


966 

307* 

s 432 

10,619 

12,494 

18,447 

1,927 

S/»7 

.SA70 

Bombay - 

- - 


187 

217 

964 

.13,069 

16376 

17,859 

1,798 

1,837 

2,176 

Bengal 

- - 


937 

240 

.283 

9,396 

8,576 

18,160 

9,001 

8,428 

M63 

North-West Provinces 


* St* 

944 

209 

11327 

11,411 

18,304 

1,689 

1,009 

2,263 

Pai\jab 



186 

193 

228 

11,069 

11,166 

14,971 

1,491 

1,483 

1,660 

Central ProTincet 



81 

09 

111 

4,366 

5,464 

6,877 

336 

324 

866 

Assam 



86 

47 

74 

448 

738 

1,490 

161 

^1 

>•918 

Ooorg - a 



2 

8 

4 

162 

89* 

a 

' 09 

88 

7» 

86 

Berar 



86 

48 

44 . 

1,437 

1,725 

1,834 

77 


ipo 








• 

1,087 

• 


818 

""'®*\Lower - 



27 

38 

36 1 

731 

1,160 

1,648^ 

840 

500 

080 ^ 

Total - 

- • 

' ■ « 

1,947 

1,483 

I 30 B 

68,996 

66336 

■ - 1 

9,867 

i8!,m 

' iMlS . 

*■ 

Preeedinf Tear * 

- - 

- 

1,818 

1,378 

1,736 

1 

67,603 

' SAMS 

87,M7 

•M, 

■HHI 
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'Th« number of institutions has ineieased it appears by 47 par oent, and the SrATnrra. 
arerage daily attendance by nearly^ 60 in the case of out-patients, and by amiwio . 
30 per cent, only amongst the in-patients. The movement for the provision of 
.■meo^ical aid to vromeu in India, which was initiated during the decade by the 
. Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, has be^n to have its effect in the increase in 
t|,ie number offemale patients, since special hospitals are now in working order 
at which the &ir sex qan receive attention with due regard for the customs of 
thmr class, or can be visited by trained practitioners of their own mx at their 
houses, a convenience which was necessarily beyond reach when only the public 
institutiohs were available. 

The latter are, as a rule, administered, except in the case of the civil 
hospitals, b/ local bodies, either the Board or the Municipality, or a joint cuin- 
mittee ofboth. The funds are provided mainly from local resources in such cases, 
with a supplementary State grant, usually according to the population of the 
place, or the extent of its sphere of utility outside the town itself, or some more 
special considerotiou. Subscriptions, as may be judged from the following 
table, do not go far towards the total cost of providing and maintaining these 


Hospital and Disprnhart Rkcupts, 1891-92. 


rRDVINCK.- 

BtaUi 

Unntr. 



Tutoroat on 

Invest- 

raents. 

Bale of 
Becurltlee 
or With¬ 
drawal of 
Deposits 

Suliecrlptlous. 

Total 

Beoeipte. 





Rx. 

Bx. 

Bz. 

Rx. 

Bx. 

Kx. 

Rx. 

Bx. 

ICadzM ... - 


‘ 36.591 

68,385 

15,147 

9.049 

844 

974 

660 

114,683 

4 

Bombay .... 


81,038 

14,828 

19,060 

3,110 

50 

151 

Oil 

199,067 

Bengal ... - 


34,744 

15,690 

20,848 

6,731 

1,882 

9.9J4 

13,941 

101,019 

N.W. Provinces . 


26,071 

0,149 

4.494 

3,170 

3,100 

1,080 

7,910 

69.091 

ranjab. 


5,608 

91,944 

99,186 

604 

- 

1,709 

869 

64,960 

Gential Frovlnoea 


4,665 

784 

5,743 

188 

950 

110 

9,391 

16,007 

Aasam. 


8,594 

4389 

684 

194 

8,U3 

697 

871 

11,908 

Ooorg. 


1,160 

104 

1 

540 

30 

- 

» 

69 

1,984' 

Berar. 


8,998 

1,948 

766 

186 

- 

4 

400 

14,069 

JJpper Burma > 


6,156 

995 

4,977 

- I 

- 

907 

34 

11,190 

Lower Burma - 


1,996 

7,107 

11,756 


- 

109 1 

998 

i8B49 

^ Total • • 


209,889 

184,917 

108,117 

11,161 

9,178 

8.688 

96388 

848,166 


institutions, but there are others which do not appear in the return which owe 
their origin entirely to private endowment or subscription, and this is a form of 
charity which seems quite consonant with the sentiment of the richer members of 
the community, Brahmanic, Mussalman, Jain, or Farsi; not to mention the 
Buddhist, with whom endowment is almost an imperative duty. 

Finally, this chapter must close with a few lines,on the subject of sanitation, SuiutUm. 
though space will allow of its treatment from an administrative point of view 
only. In the chapter on municipal administration a good deal was written with 
regard to the objects on which the funds .of such corporations were spent, and 
the stress laid by the State on the need of careful attention to the water-supply, 
the deterioration of which is probably one of tlie most fertile sources of disease 
that exists in India. As to drainam, it is only in the larger towns that 
attention has been practically directed towards it on anything like the scale on 
which the subject is dealt with in the West The life of the masses is an out- 
dOOT one for nine-tenths of the year, and thowh the plan on which villages are 
arranged, too often makes the sanitary condition as bad hs in a crowded town, 
the heat, and in mtmy parts the dry atmosphere, together with the bountiful 
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provisioii'of nature; in the matter of scavengera, quadruped and biped, feathered 
and pluineless, ^ect much in the way of counteracting the otherwise inevitable 
results. Of late years, however, sanitation has been engaging an unusual 
amount of attention from the local authoriiies, so it is worth while to give a 
summary of what has l)een the outcome of their deliberations. 

• ’ • • 

Switary reform in India received its first impetus from the investigations 
of the Royal Commission, ^hose Report on the sanitary state of the Army in . 
India was ^published in 1863. Since then the application of sanitaiy principles 
has been extended to towns and villages in India, and this question has con* 
tinuously received much attention at the hands of the Government of India. 
In July 1888 a General Order was published by the Governor General in Council 
briefly indicating the measures which had been taken to promote sanitation, 
and the partial success which had attended them. The main points to which 
attention was requested in it were (i.) the establisiiinent of a saintury board in 
each Province; (ii.) the desirabilits of taking legislative action for the enforce¬ 
ment ol’ sanitary measures wherever the existing law made no provision, or 
nsuflicient provision, for that purpose; (iii.) the provision in every Province 
of simple rules for the regubition of village sanitation. 

The object of the establishment of these local Boards, it was explained, 
was to enable Local Governments and Ad[nini*4tratiuhs to have a central body 
through which they could operate, and to which, subject in all r«;spects to 
their orders, would be entrusted the control and supervision over sanitary 
works, whether taken in urban or rural areas. The functions of these boards, 
it was added, would not be merely that of a consultative body, but also those 
of an executive agency through which the Government would'act in the 
Sanitary Department. 

The necessary legislative machinerv exists in the Bombay Local Bibards 

Act, 1884, which establishes u Local Board in 

In ^«nbEy ihoSaoitiu-y Hoard cun'*ii‘U district, and Toluka Boards in each division 

of too Sanitary Coinnii»»«iuti(T aiu; n . . , ,1** , t\» • ^ i 

Sanitary Eng ineor. Tbe latter in a spreial Ol a district Ullllt'r ttlC LOCUl Oi' LllStrict iSoard. 

«dd WM »«ctionrd by tun jggg Bombay Village 

SwMtju-y ofNtatolii ISOl. o \ a. j ^ P 

banitatioii Act, was passed. This provides for 
the appointment of sanitary Boards and Committees in villages or groups 
of villages where subordinate agency is required. 

In Madras a vSanitary Board was established in April 1891. Here, as in 

TiwSMiit.ryBoiird collet, only of the Bombay, the appointment of sanitary Engineer 
Sanitary Commimioiior and Ihe Sanitary is a special onC. It IS the duty of tlus ofilCer t(> 

*'***“*’'''* act as adviser to Alunicipalities and local Boards 

in all matters relating to sanitiiry engineering. The Local (government has- 
framed rules as to the duties of the Sanitary Board. The Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1884, providts what ought to turn out to be an uflective agency for village 
sanitation by constituting Unions to be administered by committees of fiv^, oc 
panchayats, whose principal duties are to provide for the cleansing of the village 
streets, wells, and the- like, and generally for all things necessary for the pre 
servatiorf of the public health. 


Preoident: a member of rbe Board ol Rovenue. 
Memberi: Chief Etigine"!^ and Secretary to 
Government in the Irrlgatlott Branch of the 
Public Works Department. Sanitary Commie- 
tioner for Bengal. 


Tit Bengal the Sunitary Board was established in 1889, but did not enter 
fully upon its lunetiuus till August 1890. The Board is composed as stated 

marginally. A special Sanitary Engineer 
has been appointed as Engineer to the 
Board, but he is not a member of it. 
His itrimary duty is to accompany the 
Sanitary Coinmissionpr on hiS tours, and„ 
guide the municipalities in.getting up projects, and to inspect works white in 
course of construction, and to report to the Board on the prbgress made. A 
general responribility ih connection with village sanitation in the areas under 
Ibeir supervision is imposed on tlie Union committees, who may be appointed 
for groups of villages under the Bengal Local 111. of 1885, but no such 
committ^s had been appointed up to the end of 1892. The iSanitary Board 
holds several formal niretin^s during the year, at which' schemes for sanitary 
work are discussed and adopted. 

Id 
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Memben of the Beerd tMf-qjffliiit : the 
two Seeretiriee to Government in the 
PobUe Works Deportment, the tieuior 
Secretirj being Freeident of the BonrU; 
' the* Beeretfoy to Government in ehartie of 
tlte Mjinidpnt end Loctl Belf Oovern- 
melit Depsrunent; the Inspector General 
of Civil niwpitelii; the Benitnry Com- 
miieloner; the Legal Remembrancer; 
the Direetor of Land Records and Agri- 
cnlture {' and the Commissioner of each 
Diviilnn. ^ 


In tite North-West Provinces the Sanitary Board was constituted by the 

Local Government early in 1889. As shown 
marginally, a special Sanitary Engineer hes 
aisu been appointed in the North • West 
Provinces. His services are considered as leriifc 
t({ the municipalities, who contribute for bis 
leave and pension allowances. The duties of 
the Board and tlie relations' in which it 
stands to Government and the Sanitary Com- 
misioner on the one hand, and the Local 
Authorities and the Public Works De^iartment on the other, are regulated , 
by rules framed by the Local Government. The powers of the Local 
T,^ ».tw. far ooeh Diri.ion Authorities in rcspcct of village sanitation are 

^ hftvo alio been appointed, tht nomiiiittioiiK thus denned 10 the North*VV estem Proviuces: 
being made by the ieveral Commi^eionore. XIV. of 1883 , SectlOO 24 , the dutieS 

of (l) constructing and repairing public wells, tanks, and waterworks, and 
arranging for the supply of wat(.*r from them and from other sources; and (2) 
providing for local works and measures likely to promote the health, comfort, 
convenience, or interest of the public, are imposed on District Boards, subject to 
conditions and exceptions which may be made by Government. 

In *1891, the North-West Provinces Government prepared a draft Bill 
regarding sanitation, which was prepared and submitted for sanction, and was 
approved by the Government of India. 1'hc following further Bills were in¬ 
troduced into the local Legislative Council:— 

A Bill to Confer powers upon Municipality s in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh in respect to ilie liettcr sanitation and regulutiou of houses which are 
let in lodginiis, or occupied l»y nieinbers of more than one family. 

A Bill to confer powers to impose duties upon municipal authorities in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh for the construction and maintenance of 
drainage and sewerage workfe. 
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N.W. Province!. 


In the Panjab the Sanitary Board was constituted in August 1890. The Panjab. 
Board consists of the officers annexed marginally. Rules have been framed 


The First FinHncial Cominiiisioiior, Prc- 
ttulnnl. Till* Chief Secretury to (juvcrii- 
meat. The Secretary to ihn Govcirnment 
in the Dcpurtmoiit of Public \Voi‘kH. Tiio 
Joint Secretary to (iovonimMir. in the 
Irrigation Department. The Sanitary i'oiii- 
niiaaioQor, a Secretary. The Coniiiii88ioDer 
^of the Divialuii in which the Board meete. 


regulating tlic duties of the Board; and the 
necessary legislative powers are provided in 
Act XX. of 1883, and the Banjab Municipal 
Act XX. of 1891. The latter confers ample 
powers on the Local (lovcmment to enable it 
to provide for the sanitation of villages. 


The Sanitary Board in the Central Provinces was constituted in 1889, It con- Oentrat Provinew 
siste of merely the Deputy Surgeon General and the Superintending Engineer. 

Act XIX. of 1889 was framed by the Government of India in order to provide 
a means of enlisting the co-operation of the villagers in carrying out dimple 
mga^uves of sanitary improvement in the rural tracts of the Central Provinces. 

Rules have been framed under the Act by the Local Administration, and the 
rules under Section 141 of the Land Revenue Act, imposing on Headnmn the 
obligation of keeping their villages in good sanitary condition, have been 
revised. The Village Sanitation Act has been extended to 33 villages in the 
Nimar district, three in the Wardha district, and tu one village in each of the 
districts of Chanda, Bilaspur, Balaghat, and Chliindwara, and in respect of a 
few of these villages £ch<-raes of sanitary reform, framed in accordance with the 
Act and rules, have been sanctioned. 


The Sanitary Board for the Province of- Burma has been in existence since Burma. 
December 1888, and has mode some progress in dealing with questions 
atfseting village sanitation, schemes for the water-supply of municipalities; 
sewage-farming, and the sanitary improvement of the suburbs of Rangoon. 

This Board consists of four members, with the Financial Commissioner as' 

E resident. No Sanitary Engineer has as yet been appointed. A set of rules 
tying down the duties of this ollicer have been framed in anticipation of his 
Pppointment. Rules for the guidance of the Board on the model of the Madras 
Sanitary Board We been adopted, with the exception of the clause relating to 
the inspection of works, sanctioned by the Board, which will he undertaken by 
0.9. • ‘ , 3 A 4 
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the Sanitaiy Engineer in Burma instead of the Engineer member, as at Madras. 
These rules are under the consideration of the Local Government As regards 
Tilldgrs, a sec of simple rules and directions for the introduction of elementary 
sanitation have been prepared. 


In Assam the Sanitary Board was established in December I88S. It 

consists of the members specified 

The Sanitary Goioiraioner, AHtm. the*Seet«lAt7 to the Ch»ef mlirsinally. The BOrird hflS inatl* 

ComBlMloner of AeMun in the Oaneral Department, the _ ^ ^ _ - 

SociMrv to the Chief Comminioner of Aeeam in the Public gUratCd & SCuPniP Of SEnitStlOIl lOr 

selected villaps having for its 

■ionar of Awani in the Gonaral DepartBont Chl6t ODJCCt (<l) tOC lIDprOYClIlOnt 

of the drinking watei^upply; 
{b) the establishment and maintenance of a proper system of drainage; and 
\c) the prohibition of deposit of manure and rubbish in places where they would be 
injurious to the public health. The work of sanitation in towns and munidpal 
areas has also been systematically taken in hand under the supervision of the 
Board. 


Ooorg In Goorg a Sanitary Board, composed as set forth in the margin, was established 

in 18 R 8 . No rules as regards 
.1.’% coBBuijonw oi Coors, the Pieeutire Eeginoer, <«nitation have yet becu adopted. 

the Ci?ll Surgeon of Coorg. . t • ^ 1 1 is* 

A proposal (hat the rules for 'the 
better provision of sanitation in the Central Provinces should be adopted for 
Cooi^ was found impracticable, as the} were not suited to that province. 

amr. * In Berar a Sanitary Board has been ereated for each district with subordinate 
local Boards tor each village which is not a muninpality. No law on sanitation 
has been applied to the province, but sanitary measures are carried out under 
the provisions of local rules. The impiovemeut of water-supply at nine 
places at which foirs or religious gatherings are held has been effected. 
A sanitary survey of the province is being undertaken, by the Sanitary Commis- 
doner. 

The above sketch shows the general scheme and the way it has been 
modifisd to suit local conditions. Its introduction has been as yet scarcely 
effected in many Provinces and elsewhere, it is too soon to judge of its results. 
It supplies, however, the systematic direction of sanitary eflort, the want of 
which is so prominent in much of the previous municipal and local action in 
this line, and this is about as far as the State can effectixely interfere in the 
matter. 
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CHAPTER XX. . 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.’ 

All the branches of the administration that are directly connected with the P'muc Iiotbuc* 
development of, the natural resources of the country or with the material 
progress of its inhabitants, have now been reviewed to the extent compatible - 
with the scopQ of this work. As regards progress in other respects, a beginning 
has been made with the task of instilling into the masses some sense of their 
responsibility in administering local affairs, by placing it within their power to 
send representatives of their own to tiie coritorative bodies to whom those affairs 
have been entrusted. Recourse to the law has been facilitated and rendered more 
accessible*by the multiplication of courts and the siinplilication of procedure. 

The eWpter on crime, though it cannot bo said to bring to light any tendency 
towards moral improvement, indicates, nevertheless, the petty nature of the 
greater number of the charges that load the police returns, and if any moral 
ironelusion is to be drawn from them at all, it would possibly be that in the 
present circumstances, apart from the professional criminal element, which is 
inevitable in so large and varii.'d a population, the tendency in tlie population at 
large was scarcely greater to do wrong than to accuse one's neighbour of so 
doing. The moral influence of the pacification of the country, and of efficient 
protection of life and property, together with that of the marked rise in the 
materia} standard of living, not to mention the influence in this respect of 
railway travelling, which should nut be overlooked or undervalued, all these 
have, no doubt, been to some extent counteracted by the tendencies bf the 
existing social system, under which the conventional code of morality, whether 
of caste or creed, takes its stand on ceremonial, not conduct. But still 
those influences are not likely to have . been without results, though it may be 
far too soon at present to gauge them. The real education of the masses, 
therefore, must be left to their suiToundings, and when the term “education “is 
used in connection with the Stiite policy in India it is to be understood in the 
sense of puldic or popular instruction, in which form it appears at the bead of 
this chapter. 

Now, so far as education in India consists of the diffusion of instruction 
amongst the masses, it is the creation not only of the British rule, but of that of the 
last^forty years. Before the acquisition of dominion in Bengal by the East India 
Company, the system of instruction was practically confined to the studv of t^****."^ 
the scripture of the Brahman and the Musalman; but by scripture is here ^*"*®*‘®‘*' 
meautjiaore than mere doctrine or theogony and the like. It includes' the whole 
body of science based on Vedic tradition, and the whole outgrowth of law and 
tradition depending fur its authority on the Kurah. The circumstances of 
Burma are not in question here, since they came under British en f miaan^^ at a 
&r later period than that to which reference is here made. In India proper, 
then, outside the precinebi of the institutions of the highly though narrowlr 
cultivated Pandit or Maulvi, there were minor places of instruction for tlie 
lower class of students of the sacred texts. The village pandit or guru had his 
class, to whom the Sanskrit texts necessary in daily ceremonial were taught by 
rote, whilst the reader attached to the mosque, in like manner, instructed the 
faithful in the exact tone and pronunciation and the appropriate gestures 
without which' the repetition of the Kuran was unlawful. The trading 
dieses seem to have managed to maintain small schools under io^ 
teachers for the instruction of then- offspring in the rudiments of the three R’s, 
tmd kept the further advance of their knowledge to be gdned in the business 
of the shop. The village school, of which a good deal has occasionally been 
made, qt^rs to have been either a rote<8chool for the inculcation of texts, or 
a secular institution of a very low type, ot which few beyond the local Brahman 
and the trader took advantage. These types survive in all their vigour to the 
present day. . *• 
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Thdr rdative unimportanee in the ejrea of the ruling authorides can be 
estimated from the frtct that in all the efforts to promote educadon made by 
Warren Hastings and his immediate successors there is much about t^ 
Sanskrit, Arabic or Perdan institutions, but little or nothing about 
village school. In 1781 the Calcutta Madrasaa, for the study of Pwsian, was- 
founded, and a decade later the Benares Sanskrit College. In 1818 Uie renewal 
of the Charter was accompanied by a formal injunction to the Company to set 
aside a sum of 'not less thtin one lakh of rupees per annum for tile revival and 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, with the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
amongst the inhabitants of British * India. Shortly after, English began to 
supersede Persian as the official language of the courts, so the demand for 
instruction in that tongue grew keener. The controvert .between the 
Orientalists and the Angfidsts that was waged through the thirties is not yet 
forgotten, and the compromise made towards the end of that decade was 
greatly in favour of English, as was to be expected from the intellectual 
calibre of the respective parties, but the option of instruction in the vernacular 
was allowed and the existing Oriental institutions were ordered to 4)6 main' 
tained in their then state of efficiency. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
establishment of the foundations of education in different parts of India, but 
the same general feature prevails throughout them all, namely, the concentre* 
tion of by far the greater share of both funds and attention on secondary or 
higher education. The previous history of education in the country led 
obviously to the adoption of this course. 

The next landniark in the subject is the despatch of the Court of Directors 
in 1854, and this may be undoubtedly held to be the great charter of popular 
instruction in India, and the starting point of the present system. It covers, 
in fact, the whole ground now occupied. Amongst its most important pro¬ 
visions are ( 1 ) the creation of a Department of Public Instruction, tor direction 
and inspection; ( 2 ) the establishment of Universities pt the Presidency 
towiu: (3) the initiation of training institutions for teachers, the extension of 
middle-class and primary schools, and the adequate provision of State colleges 
and high schools, with, also, a system of grants*in aid. The lower and higher 
schools were to be linked together by a system of scholarships. Attention was 
to be paid to the development of girls’ schools, and, above all, the necessity 
was insisted upon of bringing education within reach of the masses, without 
allowing the people to rely solely on the provision of educational establishments 
by the State, but, through the system of ^ants and otherwise, to stimulate 
private effort, so that finally it would be possible for the State to withdraw almost 
entirely frnm direct participation in instruction, except in regard to general 
control and to tracts or classes where its initiative was temporarily spedeUy 
required. This is but a meagre outline of a masterly State document, but the 
original is well enough known to render fuller reproductiop unnecessaiy. It 
was confirmed in 1859, after the assumption of dominion by the Crown, id a 
second despatch of that year, which, however, reopened the question of 
elementary education. As regards this important branch of popular instruction, 
it is refnarked, the experience of five years that had elapsed since the system 
had been introduced showed that whikt private effort came forward with fair 
promptitude to support English and secondary education, there was a marked 
reluctance on the part of the native community to co-operate with the State in 
promoting elementary vernacular education. It was desirable, therefore, that 
the State should undertake this branch direct, and, if necessi^, impose a cess 
on the land to provide the necessary funds. 

Another leap may be made in the history of the subject, over the yem 
between 1860 and 1882. In the beginning of the latter, a Commisnon wgs 
appdnted W the Government of India,^ composed of departmental and 
executive officers of Government and repr^ntatives of the educated natite 
commlmity of each Province except Burma, to which* the inquiry was not to 
extend. The main olject was to investigate the working of the qrstem 
founded in 1854, as was done in 1859, and to ascertain the then actual 
position of edooation4n India. On two previous occasions reviewa had been 
prepared in the Secretariat of die Government of Liffia, hut, what with 
laps# of time, and the decentralising policy that had been carried out in tiie 
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interval, bj vihidk the control of the Educational Department had been raadp ^*****°' 
over to the Provincial Goveinmentg, it vraa found that a more diorough 
examination the working of the arrangements and of the residts obtained 
under them should be made than could be hoped for from a mere scrutiny of* 
atadaties and reports, without local knowledge to help in explanation oc 
amureciation of the facts thus exhibited. 

The .report of the Commission, the name of the President of which. Sir 
W.' W. Hunter, is a suffideht guarantee of its literary and statistical merits, was 
published in 1883. After consulting the local Governments and Administratiems 
on the nnme^us questions brought to notice in it, the Govenment of India 
anived at the following general opinion:— 

“ It appears that the experience of neuly thirty years has brought to * 
light no serious flaw in the general outlines of the polity laid down in 
1854 and confirmed in 1859. If in any Province unsatisfactory results 
are brought to notice, or if the progress made in any particular respect 
is shown to have been less than might have been hoped for, this will 
Alynnafc invariably Ije found to have been due to a departure from, or 
fitilure to act up to, the principles of the despatches upon which the whole 
educational system rests.” 

In pursuance of a suggestion made by the Secretary of State, the Government quinqueimial 
of India have a quinquennial review prepared of the important features in Bovww*. 
educational progress since the publication of the last work. During the decade 
in question two such reviews have been issued. The first, published in 1888, 
covered the ground between 1881-82 and 1885-86, with the statistics for the 
following year. The second took up the thread from the latter, and carried the 
account down to the end of 1891-92. Both are the work of distinguished 
members of the Bengal Educational Department. * On these two works are based 
•the descriptive and statistical remarks that follow. The reviews themselves 
are so exhaustive, and, being prepared by experts in a soinewhat tmmplicated 
and otherrvise difficult subject, so valuable in their analysis, that it must be 
admitted that the brief summary, that is all tor which space is here available, 
mutit inevitably be unjust to their respective merits. 

The first point is, naturally, the general expansion of the system. The - - - 

following table acoorffingly gives the number of institutions and pupils recorded Pntgnn. 
at various periods from the organisation of the Department. It must be men* 
tinned, however, that the figures dealt with here and in the subsequent comments 
on the reviews in question are those of operations connected with the Department, 
and do not include those referring to private schools that are not so connected, 
whether through standards, grants in tud, or inspection. The latter, indeed, 
are probably not important, either numerically or ^m an educational point of 
view, but it is necessary to mention tlieir existence. 

want l/Ut cMxvaUi^CU BLUillfb 1(1 TOOSG 

The Oriental College at Ijahore was tho subject 0 / an inquiry during the 
decade, which revealed the fact that all the pupils wei^e in receipt of stipends 
except 46j who were expecting them, whilst the instruction was scarcely more 
than nominal. The institution was reorganised in 1887, and it is expected 
that by the change in teaching from the Oriental to tho Ruropean system some 
effident results will be ultimately obtained. At present, however, the change 
of system has reduced the students from J 35 to 72, though probably the 
departures are not to be regretted from either a financial or a philological 
standpoint. 

Tho next grade of schools is that which is concerned with what is generally Secondary gmde 
Jenown as* secondary education. Until within the last few years a very fair 
definition of its scope whs the stage that leads from tlie primary tn i!he 
collegiate course of study. This, however, is no longer univerbally applicable. 

In the first place, the upper limit is not, in several cases, the University 
entrance examination, which used to be not only the introduction' to the 
coliwiate, but also the final standard of the intermediate instruction. In 
— instanee , the University School final» does not ^ 

* Bniluding Oiidh. t Vtimiasforisn-ra. tB^dta(A]mer,lfaiiig«lovaandBa^^ 
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‘ The progress made, irrespective of the tenritorial additi'oiis to . tilie Uiter 
columns, is very remarkable, end the attendance, it appears from the tsiblejtas 
grown faster than the 'establishment of institutions, The information, so flur, 
lies on the face of the table, but to appreciate it duly it is necessary to distribute 
' it over the different grades of educational establishments. . 

. The first main distinction is that between public and private^ instittitions. 
The former includes every school or college In which the course of stvdy ejm- 
forms to the standard prescribed by the Department of Public Instruction or by 
the University, and which is either inspected by the Department^ or regularly 
presents pupils at the public examinations held by the Department or the 
University. A private institution is one not falling within the above definition. 
Subordinate to the definition of a ‘public educational institution is the sub* 
division according to managenent, that is (1), State and Departmental .Schools; 
(2) Municipal or local Boaid Schools; (8) Protected-State schools; and,finally, 
(4) Aided and unaided schools. The Departmental review shows that in 
1881-82 there were 95,566 public schools with 2,979,904 pupils. Ten years 
later there arc returned 102,6/6 of the former, with an attendance of3,348,900. 
But on both occasions nearly half the number consists of aided lower primary' 
schools in Bengal, the status and efficiency of which are very doubtful. Private 
schools are divided from these last l)y a very clastic partition. In 1881-82 the 
number was 26,800 with 346,200 pupils, ur an average of 15 each. Ten years 
later they are found to have grown to 39,11/ with an average of 13. 

The most important subdivision of the institutions in <iuestion, however, is 
that according to the grade of their teaching. This must be effected for the 
public and the'private sections separately, as the latter are not oiganised on a 
system that will allow joint grouping. Tlic most general distribution of the 
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public schools and colleges, then, 
is that shown in the nuu^tf for the 
first and last of the cycle under, 
review. Tbe comparison between 
the. ffcondarj' and primary return 
of the two years canndt' be ac¬ 
curately made, as there have been 
changes in classification in 'the 
interval whicii affect, to some extent, 
the distribution. The collegiate 
grade, it must be explnined, in¬ 
cludes instruction, first, in arts, and 
secondly, in the faculties of law, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. 
Tire pupils must have passed fh>m 
a secondary institution, through the door of 'the University 
entrance examination. The Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
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second despatch of that year, which, however, reopened the question of' 
elementary education. As regards this important branch of popular instruction, 
it is remarked, the experience of five years that had elapsed dnee the 8)rstem 
had been introduced showed that whilst private effort came forward 'with fait 
promptitude to support Engliph and secondary education, there was a marked 
rductance on the part of .the native community to co-operate with the State in 
promoting elementary vernacular education.' It was desirable, therefore, that 
the State should undertake this branch direct, and, if necessi^, impdse a cesS 
on the land to primde the necessary funds. 

Another leap may be made in the history of the subject, over the years 
between 1860 and 1882. In the beginning of the latter, a Commission wfs 
appointed W the Government of India,, composed of d^rtmental and - 
executive officers of Gorernment and lepi^ntatives. of the educated native . 
commimity of each Province except Burma, to which" the inquin was not to' 
extend. iW main object was to investigate the working of the syrteia’ 
founded in 1864, as was done in 1859, and to ascertain the then actittl; 

ducationdn India. Oh two pterions ocoasions reriews had beear'i 
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1801-93. 










No. FupiUi. 

No. 

rnpila. 

Unlw-.f^ * 

88 8,127 

104 

13,086 

‘ l-rrofesBional 

24 2.411 

87 

3.203 

Sooondnry - 

4,432 418,413 

4.H72 . 

473,294 

Piinuiry 

1 (KS700 2,637,503 

67,109 

2,8.17,607 

Normal 

1 136 4,040 

J62 

5.146 

Tcchnioal • 

189 8,6U3 

402 

16,686 

Total • - 

96,666 1 2,070,904 

102.676 

3,348.010 
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percentage of marks demanded as a qualification, and the abnormal fiaotoations Pmuo hmnc: 
in the standard of the papers set, attracted the attention of the Local Gotrmi- 
msnt. The former defect was subsequently remedied, but the latter had d^ed • * 

the eflbrts of the Senate up to the end of the period in question. 'Die atten¬ 
dance, however, is. still small, as only 1,445 candidates have passed the entrance 
exjimination in the Arts Set^iqn in the last five years, and only 161 bave.got 
their bachelor’s degree;. The entrances to the Orieqtal faculty have been 72 in 
the same period, and 19 have’gradua^ in Orient^ literature, and two have 
advanced |o mastership in that faculty. The Allahabad University supplied 
a keener demand. The four years that have elapsed since its foundation showed 
2,909 passes into the University, with 307 graduates and 40 Masters in Arts. 

As regards the older Universities, in Madras one of the more important changes 
was the prescription of attendance at a reconnised high school for at least a year 
before the test. Modifications in' the course and in the rules for affiliation of 
colleges were plso effected. In Bombay the course in Arts was extended from 
three to four years, and History and Political Economy were added to the com- 

E ulsory subjects. As an alternative to the entrance examination, but not 
iadkig up to the higher University tests, a School Final" examination was 
introduced, for reasons that belong to another section of the subject. The 
Calcutta University also revised its course in Arts and the rules relating to 
affiliation. There are no less than 39 colleges practically affiliated to this 
centre, exclusive of 16 whicii are only privileged ns far as the first, examination 
in Arts, The subject of professional colleges can be more conveniently treated in 
connection with technical training. As regards the Oriental colleges, the 
Sanskrit institution at Benares has been separated from the Arts College, of 
which it was, till 1888, a department, and a revised course of study intro¬ 
duced. It is described as “tire living teaching centre of the highest branches 
“ of Brahmanic learning," and maintains its reputation for the high quality of 
its teaching and the value guaranteed by its diploma. Five years ago only 
seven pupils passed the final teist; in 1891-92 the corresponding number was 
48. It is worth mentioning, in connection with this college, that jvhilst the 

g mdits engaged in tuition there have eagerly assimilated the teaching of 
urope in the matter of mathematics and science generally, they adhere to 
their narrow groove of philological study, and refuse to admit the comparative 
method of modem-criticism. The results are that, whereas the works on science 
issued from the institution of late are of considerable value and interest, 
linguistic studies have remained stationary and attract no notice, serving only 
to turn out school teachers for Bengal and other surrounding tracts. The 
Calcutta Sanskrit College has yielded to the demand for English teaching, and 
contained only 52 pupils on the Oriental side in 1892, and of these 12 were 
also. studying for the university examinations. The Canning College at 
Lucknow may be called moribund. It has only 68 pupils, who contributed 28 
rupees in fees. The curriculum includes the rudiments of Arabic, Persian, 
ynd* Sanskrit, together with the most advanced studies in those tongpies. 

The Oriental College at Lahore was the subject of an inquiry during the 
decade, which revealed the fact that all the pupils were in receipt of ^stipends 
except 46, who were expecting them, whilst the instruction was scarcely more 
than nominal. The institution was reorganised in 1887 , and it is expected 
that by the change in teaching from the Oriental to the European system some 
efficient results will be ultimately obtained. At present, however, the change 
of system has reduced the students from 135 to 73, though probably the 
departures are not to be regretted from either a financial or a philological 
standpoint. 

The next grade of schools is that which is concerned with what is generally aeaondsry gnd*. 
jenown as* secondary educatibn. Until within the last few years a very fair 
.,d^pition of its scope was the sfage that leads from the primary to fhe 
collegiate course of study. This, however, is no longer, universally awlicable. 

In the first place, the upper limit is not, in several cases, the University 
entrance examination, which used to be not only the introduction to the 
fxfilegiate, hut also the final standard of the intermediate instruction. In 
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itandard, all of whick tend to vender aeeondarjr atodjr looie a direct continua* 
don of the primaiy coarse rather than to'dUnodtdieit fnnnthe praddeal reatilre« 
ments of the latter. The claarification of the schools under this head has 
been materially altered in the last five years. To the distinction bettrden 
English and vernacular is now added that of high school and second grade*, 
college. The latter teaches up ti> the first arts standard, ike former up to the 
entrance only. Then, again, the practice of the different provinces w^es 
considerably. In some, as in Madras, the NcMh West Provinces and Benj^ 
and the Panjab, primary branches are found in nearly all secondary institutions, 
whilst in Bombay they are excluded, and registered as separate sohMls. • there, 
is thus no unirormity whirii would render comparison between provinces 
feasible, whilst the recent changes iir classifioation make it very difficult to 
gauge the progress made in this class of school. The same • remarks are 
appucable to the results of the examinations by which the effidency of these 
institutbns are annually tested. The £nglish>teaching instituti<}ns are for more 
in demand than those where the vernacular is the main vehicle of iostruction, 
but there is a tendency reported in some provinces for the district school to be 
used more and more by only the inhabitants of the town where it is situated, 
and to be deserted by pupils from the rural tracts. In any case, this grade of 
school shows great vitality and a rapid increase in the number of its pupils*. 

As regards elementary or primary instruction, we find it defined in India as 
that of the masses, through the vernacular languages, in such subjects as will 
best fit them for their position in life, and not necessarily regarded as a portion 
of instruction leading up to the University. The definition is not beyond 
objection, but it sufficiently gives prominence to the double aspect in which tins 
stage of education has to be regarded': first, as the complete and only course 
for the masses of the population, and, second, in the case of a small minority, 
as a step in the pedagogic ladder. Some Provinces give the preference*to one 
view, others to the alternative. In Bombay the whole of the early stage is 
uniformly regarded as a portion of the instruction whicdi leads up to the 
Univerai^. In Bengal, on the other band, this function is relegated to the 
primary classes of a high school, and the elementary school proper aims at 
teaching the elements of reading and writing, with such an acquaintance with 
arithmetic and mensuration as will enable the peasant to look after his own 
interests. The Madras system steers a middle course by adopting a uniform 
curriculum hut with a plentiful array of optional subjects. In all the 
Provinces the upper limit of primaiy instruction is practically almost the same, 
and as the large majority of the pupils are found in the lower section, the 
slight want of uniformity is not of much importance. The great discrepancy in 
the provincial returns is with regard to the practice above mentioned of 
combining the two stages of instruction in one institution, the latter bring 
classed as secondary. Then, again, in comparing one year with another, the 
mat fluctuations that are apparent must be attributed to purely local causes. 
These are remarkably prominent in Bengal, where the great proportion of the 
lUstiAitions are of very small dimensions. Half the schools there of this 
contain less than 20 pupils, and, taking the country as a whole, the attendance 
is less Iban half that returned against the State or Board schools. A slight 
deficiency in the remuneration, therefore, turns the hedge>schooImaster aside 
to seek employment more lucrative than the small earnings he can acquire by 
tuition. In the North-West Provinces, again, a decrease is attributed, first, to 
the increased demands on the family resources that follow the taste for a 
higher standard of living, and which lead to the curtailment of superfluous 
luxuries, of whidh education is, amongst the rustic population, undoubtedly 
one of the roost prominent: and, secondly, to the experience of the deterio¬ 
ration in physical vigour of an agricultariat boy who has prolonged his school 
ybars to the unwonted age of 14 or 15' years. As regards ptovision and 
managmnent, it appears that a large majorify tff the schools under departmental 
contror are those of local Boards. Municipal and State institutions of this 
grade bre comparatively few. More than half the pupils on the return are 
found in aided institutions. These comprise not only those subsiffiked by 
boards and muniripslities oi^hdped from {Hrovindal funds, but the stM^lfou 
indigenous" sch^ls which have adopted departmental nuea and stoududs, 
'and the more effident and better oi^nised schools under the aupervition iff 
* Christie 
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Cbiiitiiao, auadoiMHies. Tie sTstem of recogmtioD of elementerjr private Pon.10 Ii«riiuo> 
seboob b 1 |igh(; diwdoped in Madras, vvbere it is considered the baw of'the. 
amu^^irab.. the diffusion of primary instruction. ■ Mu(di pri^pcesa b 
reported from Sindh, where the local Kuran schoob are bring graduaUj 
^sfoaped from, their traditional and inefficient methods into the adoption of texfa^. 

’ bcibi^ mid other improvements. In Bengal, the bulk of such schods doee not 
afi^dat’ to be worth its. muntenance, and, as the reporting officer remarfis, 
hnndr^s, even thousandt, are every year set up, totter on feebly for a few 
months and disappear, leaving no trace. It is still worse in the case of 
the. schoob* of mis. sort which are beyond the sweep of the departmental 
net,. , These are, numerous in several provinces, and in the majorily of 
them no attempt b made to teach anything beyond the sacred text, usually by. 
rote, and without transbtion of the words repeated. In the Panjab, the 
establbhment of a class of such pupib is often the last resort of those who 
are incapariitated from other employment, and many, even, are totally blind, 
but can repeat thrir Kuran by heart. The outcome of a perusal of the 
various provincial reports on thb class must be the recognition of the entire 
want qf connection between the statistics, and the actual position and work of 
sutffi schoob. The number of institutions and pupils swelb the annual tables, 
and does littie more. In place of being buds, it^has been said, which need 
nothing but care to bring them to a rich maturity, they ought to be considered 
stocks, the'frait of which cannot be improved, but must be superseded by grafts 
from a totally different species. There are, it is needless to say, exceptions 
which rise far above the ruck, and these, more often than not, are absorbed 
before long into the departmental system, and receive grants from public, or 
local funds, to an extent sufficient to enable them to establish themselves firmly 
on an efficient as well as popular basis. 

This,general description of the scholastic distribution of India must conclude Nonii«iii»tltu«oM. 
with a brief account of the institutions which bear a more special character than 
the greater portion of those which have been mentioned above. We may treat 
of these under the three divisions of normal or training institutions, professional 
colleges and schoob, and technical institutions. The first is ffivided ihlo three 
grades, like the ordinary schools and collies. In (he highest, English b the 
vehicle of instruction, fn the secondary training schoob thevemacitiar b used, 
except in a few establishments in Madras. The primary schoob for‘this purpose 
vary greatly in the scope of the instruction they set fortli. Below these, a^n, 
are the special classes established in Bengal in 1885, the lower>primary schoob, 
and the ^sional schoob in Madras, which seem to be establbhments for the 
preparation of those who aspire to. enter a training school. Pupil- 
teachers, also, are more brgely employed in some provinces than in others. 

Thjtee of the 116 male teachers are of the collegiate class, in Lahore, 

Madras, and Nagpur respectively. The distinction between the middle and 
primary was not well drawn in the early years of the decade; but in 1891-92 
there, were 49 schoob of the one, and 25 of the other class. The number of 
pdpib was 4,413, of whom a remarkably high proportion, 584, was leanung 
Englbb, and, in the aided institutions, the proportion of native Christian 
converts is also noteworthy. The training of teachers has special importdtace in 
the present time when, as the Government of India has observed, there b reason 
to insbt on the maintenance of a stricter system of discipline than has been in 
force of recent years. Of the 37 corresponding institutions for training sriiool- 
mbtresses, several are no more than primary or middle schoob with a few adult 
pupib. In Ben^ the whole ten are under Christian mbsionary management 
receiving gmts-imaid from the State. Of the 793 pupib, no less than 448 were 
native- Cubtian converts, as it b found that wito the exception of .thb class, 
women of standing and education can be' obtained who are willing to deyote 
theip^liTe8 to instruction. .* 

Tie ipititutions serving as an introduction to the three professions of law, J^JSI*****^** 
inedimtie,^and engineering, are abo divided into colleges and schoob. *Of the 
fi,]^t^nan^ there were in 1891-82,27 colbges and two law schools, both the. 
latter 'being in Assam. . Oh the whole, the crilegiatp course iu law comes ne^ 
to tha fiinnUy of arts in popularity. It b pecnlmrly in harmony with .tbe 
ddiical oad iydentary habits of the literate da^, and invotvea nrither phydeal 
Ubodlir, like engineering, nor the tamperl^ with strange and posdbly caste- 
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poUuting substances, like medicine and surgeiy. . It is not. snicpriidng, 
accordingly, to find 1,932 students of this profession, against 778 in t)ie four 
colleges in the faculty of medidne, and 454 in the same number in that, of 
engineering and surveying. On the other hand, if we look a grade lower, the 
19 medical schools contain 1,988 pupils, or more than the 27 law colleges. ; 
The engineering institutions of the lower grade, also, jumped from 310 pupil* 
in i881-82 to 1,042 ten years later. The standard of qualification is nebes- 
sarily lower and so is the position in the profession taken by those who limit' 
their training to this grade of institution, As regards the outturn from tha 
collqges, it appears that in the last five years 1,293 bachelors of laW issued, of 
whom no less than 855 were from the Bengal establishments.. In the same 
period 298 men and 8 women wen; snccessM at the examination for licentiate 
of medicine and surgery, 44 men and 3 women obtained their bachelor’s degree 
in the same faculty, and only 5 in all arrived at the doctor's degree. Bombay 
takes the lead in numbers, though there is a fulling-off there as compared with 
the results five years back. The local medical college authorities have g^ven 
their opinion that the profession is overstocked in the capital city. There does 
not appear either any strung tendency on the part of graduates to strike out 
new practice fur themselves in tlie rural tracts, either here or in other pro¬ 
vinces. It has been stated i^jove that several women hare, during the last few 
years, obtained degrees in medicine. In this respect Madras was the pioneer 
province, and since 1883 both Calcutta and Bombay have followed its example, 
and tlirowD open their degrees to both sexes. The sphere of usefulness in this 
line that lies before duly qualified women practitioners is probably wider than 
in any other branch of life. Civil engineering received its chief stimulus during 
the decade by the offer, in 1884, of a certain number of State appointments in 
the Department of Public Works to certificated students of the lloorkee, Poona, 
Sibpore, and Madras Colleges.. In Bengal, too, it was ruled that the post of 
district engineer under Road Cess Committee should be reserved for qualified 
students of the Sibpore College, the curriculum of which was considerably 
modified in 1887, and special prominence given to practical training in work¬ 
shops and'on public undertakings. 

The subject of technical and industrial education has received unusual 
attentiou in India during the last six or seven years, and the start made since 
1886 has been apparently well maintained. Up fo that date but little had 
been'done except at the four or live schools of Art, and tiiere only on a 
curriculum which was necessarily very narrow compared to the requirements of 
the country. The" tendency of State education was almost exclusively in the 
direction of literary culture, and little or nothing was being undertaken to fit 
boys specially for industrial or commercial life. In the Despatch of 1854. this 
tendency seems to have been foreseen as likely to happen. Indeed, no observer 
of the social conditions of India at that time, or since, could have failed to 
perceive the direction which the bias of State instruction must inevitably take, 
'fhe Despatch enjoined that “useful and practical knowledge suited to every 
station in life should be conveyed to the great mass of the people.” As a first 
step in this direction, it was recommended in the year above mentioned that 
efforts Should be made to promote the elementary knowledge of science, and. to 
cultivate the faculty of observing and reasoning from observation and experi¬ 
ment. Technical education, therefore, on the a^ve lines is an extension of the 
general system of public instruction to which the support of -the State can 
legitimately be lent with the prospect of attaining the desired end. But the 
problem with re^d'to specialised instruction of this class is of an altogether 
different character. To dilate upon the importance of the development of 
industrial enterprise in India as a means of diverting a larger proportion of the 
energies of its working population from the land would be merely to reiteratp 
what has been already sufficiently set forth in connection with agriculture, 
whilst in the remarks on mines and factories, it was shown, again, how slow., 
must be the progress of such undertakings in a country so poorly furnished,, in 
comparison with many others, with the raw material ibr starting and maintaih- 
ing industry on a large scale. But education of the character in question;!*; 
practically, the supplement and auxiliary of enterprise of that sort, and, thouj^ 
there is a fair prosptet of a gradually increasing dmand in Lidia for trained 

* • ■■■ am 
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tkill Httd io those dtivcUuna, themtu of progress is likely to besfetir, ?»»'>(: itmtoo 

so that it la but H the MestioOi as a matter of admiaistratiTe prudence, to atairt 
a system'Irbiitli will only end in the erection of a superfluous educated pro- 
letRttet, sritb lh«t same characteristics andP idms as that with which, as the 
reshlt of sopcrabundant literary instruction, the State is already sufficiently ’ 
ymbanpidcd. In the cities which .are at present centres of special industries * 
‘the.co*op«Nttion of the managers of large workshops or factories ran be 
secuyM, and there a small body of men practically trained would be in demand. 

Thif,' Aen, is ,tbe field for technical instruction which is at present being 
<MCWOd> nod in every province steps have been taken in the last five years, 

‘ rithir^ provide for special, or more foequently for preparatory, education on 
the Tines above sketched, 'fhe schemes draun up are fully described in the 
quinquennial review of 1891-92, but the detail is »uch as to place the subject 

beyond the scope of the pre¬ 
sent work. The general pro¬ 
gress, so far as it can be 
gauged by statistics, is shown 
in the marginal statement. 

1'he Agricultural College, it 
may* be mentioned, is at 
Madras, but instruction in 
this all-important subject is 
given on scientific principles 
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cation, such as the College of 
Science in Poona, and there are numerous elementary classes scattered about 
the provinces in which the tudiments of chemistry and treatment of soil can 
be picked *up. The great difficulty in such cases is too often the enlistment of 
the class who would be most benefited by the course of training. If the certi¬ 
ficate of qualification be constituted to any extent a passport to the employ¬ 
ment of the State in one of the great Departments, such as that of I^d Revenue 
and Agriculture, there is a risk of the whole class being swamped by youths of 
the literate castes, who, on obtaining through these means the covetw appoint¬ 
ment, would throw behind them their agiicultural knowledge, along with that 
of hi^ry and geography, which they acquired in the early days of their 
primary course of instruction. 

Such, in outline, is the general distribution of the course of instruction 
initiated, controlled, or supervised by the State in India. The next stand-puint 
from which it has to be considered is that of statistics. In deeding with a 
subject of this sort the mere figures by which it h represented are, it most 
he confessed, Kttie more than dry bones,* into which it takes the knowl^ge and 
symiiathy of an expert to impart life and interest. The skeleton, however, is 
i^y before us, and must be used accordingly for demonstiption. The fifilow- 
Ing tpbld gives the-distribution of the different classes and grades of education^ 
institutions, with the pupils attending each at the end of the first and of tKe 
last years of the period we are renewing. In the case of the latter the sqges 
are distinguislied, but the corresponding figures, in their full detail, are not at 
Wd for tbe^earlier year, nbr, a^^in, are those for private institutions. It must 
be pointed out that, as reganis the sex distribution, doe notice is taken of the 
,iiiimben of one sex attenmng the schools or colleges primarily established for 
the other. This distinction Is iff importance in regard to both elementary 
md|econdary institutions. 
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margin with those of the total number of 
pupils tn each grade of public schooh. ITie 
matriculation figures, it may be obseived, do 
not include private students, or tliose from 
other than public schools. The proportion 
sent up is here very fair considering the 
relatively small numbers in the high scboola 
The same may be said of the upper primary 
test, which also shows the most efficient 
preparation of the candidates. The lower 
primary falls low, in comparison with the 
;h it relates, and the proportion indicates, 
>ys in the second or third year course who 
are considered prep<iri!d for the test. In 
considering the above pioportion, the non- 
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Enough has been said above in respect to the occasional confusion between 
the middle and the lower grades to render it unnecessary to further explain 
bow the lower grade of secondary schools includes a considerable numben 
of pft]fil8 in the primary stage, and the actual distribution by standard 
is the subject of a separate table later on. The figures now in question show 

the general distribiitiou pro- 
2 >ortionately stated, and the 
comparison of the chief 
grades with the cqrrespond* 
ing return for 1881-ri|2. 
Private schools have been 
excluded from the calcula¬ 
tion, because the great in¬ 
crease of late years in their 
prominence in the returns 
has been due merely to their 
recognition by the local 
authorities, pot to thrir 
actual expanrion in either 
number or attendance. 
Aliout 96 per cent, of 
primary grade, though the 
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publie institutions are still in the ._, „ _ „ 

• {wapurilon is Meetcasing. As many of them are attended by a very small 
<tm|iilHlHi^of pupils, the distribution of the latter is very different, and indicates 
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most prominent fact that appears in this table is that from 93 to 94 per cent 
of the boys, and 96 ur 97 per cent, of the girls on the school register are in 
the primary stage, and that between a fifth and a quarter of the one, and about a 
third ol the other sex are still *' below standard,” or not reading printed IkmIu. 
About two boys in every hundred at school reaches the high standard, and 
about the same proportion of the girls arrive at the stage below this. About 
four boys in every thourand registered as attending educational establishments 
were at some college or other, arts, by preference. Five years ago only three 
had got thus far in the course of instruction. The high schools, too, shoV just 
under 20 , where they showed U in 1886 - 87 . The improvement in the higher 
branch of the lower primary stage is only nominal, so rar as these figures sire 
concerned, because the recent introduction of regular standards into Lower 
Burma displaced the blackened slips of lacquered board and the steatite pencil, 
in favour of a senes of printed primers. These figures relate to the boys only. 
The girls show a considerably better tendency towards collegiate study, though 
it can scarcely at present be measured in a selection of a thousand pupils only. 
The*lower stages, too, appear to be 00 the move upwards, and relatively more 
are in primers than there were five years ago. But so far as the general varia¬ 
tion in the attendance is in question, it will be seen that though the rise has 
been general, it averages amongst the boys 62 per cent, in the high schooli, 
and only 7 and 16 per cent, respectively in the npper primary and the " reading ” 
branch of the^wer. That is, the proses is considerably more amongst the 
classes that take advantage of the faciTitie .8 for secondary education than In the 
Erection where it is most wanted, namdy, amongst the masses. Tlih aame-fl 
feature was prominent in the table given earUer in this chapf^, and, so fgr u 
it IS nut due to change of system or clasnfication, is fiitt of significance. . 

Whilst engaged with this portion of the sniject, it is not out of {dace to 
quote a few figures from another return which deals with the tist of the resifife 
of school and college teaching. There is a great deal of difikrenoo, (W 
be espeeted, between the provincea in respect to tile method (d teitihf 
annum work cl these institutions by perioAoel egaaoilinatidnBylinfi evott, tibe 
universities havd theit varying standards. But,epgidicifw goOmlU — 
instruction fs tested at the end of the t^iid htid 4iiHt,filmyt|i^tt| 
dilierence of a year from that fnfrtttsl. Dte pul^o 
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n id<Ue, ‘dm# 4**”°'^*'^'**'* " maia ai uniform throughout tte province a« f,”*'*'*’ i**”*”*^ 
anA ht the Punjab seems to have been entrusted to the Univeraitj'^. with 
nonUt not dtogether sa^tactory, even apart from violent fluctoations in the 
ataadprd. examination is intended to clo^e the middle clabS stage, just 
ns the Dnivernty entrance examination crowns that passed in the high seltoels. 

It Jadts, however, the steadiness and comparati\e uniformity of the Tatter, ps i* 
in‘itfn,.a8arule, open to only one section of pupila but is undergone by bo^s 
ffom rdddle-clalw schools as well as the classes of high schools supposed to 
imply equiralent studies. The qualification, therefore, under it “ does not impl^ 

{dentic>iT ’or even similar acquirements in different provinoes," nor does it 
indicate with any near approach to |ccuracy the number of pupils who have 
reached the atnge supposed to be completed by it. This will appear from • a 
. compdriaou of the figures ^ven in the 

margin with those of the total number of 
pupils in each grade of public schools. The 
matriculation figures, it may be obsei ved, do 
not include private students, or those from 
other than public schools. The proportion 
sent np is here very fair consi^riug the 
relatively small numbers in the high schools. 

The same may be said of the upper primary 
test, which also sliows the most efficient 
preparation of the candidates. The lower 
primary falls low, in ^mparison with the 
number in the schools to which it relates, .ind the proportion indicates, 
probably, the snioli number of boys in the second or tliird year course who 

are considered pnp.^d for the test. In 
considering the above pioportion, the non* 
reading pupils are necessarily omitted from 
the calculation. As regards ^rls, it appears 
that even in the secondary schools, 66 
per cent of the pupils are in the tower, 
and 15 more in the upper primary branches, 
leaving 17 per cent, in the middle, and two 
in the high schools. Though the proportion 
sent for exaniiuatiun was not high, that of the successful was generally higher 
than amongst the bojs. 

The working of the universities in this respect now requires comment. tJuTwnt 
Experil nee has shown that the entrance test was too often used, not with the **«“*“* 
view of entering upon the University course, but as a certificate of the satisfac¬ 
tory completion of the high school course, and a qualification, therefore, of 
fitness fur emploiincnt under the State. It was to relieve the University of the 
superfluous trouble of examining so many^ candidates, but a fraction of whom 
ba4 any intention of continuing their 'studies under its auspices, that in 
Bombay the Local Government University got rid of the extra croqrd by 
establishing the separate test which was mentioned in an earlier portion of this 

cliapter. Th6 marginal 
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figures will serve to 
illustrate the above 
remark regarding the 
disappearance firom 
the universities of 
tl^e majority of passed 
candidates as soon as 
they have got over 
that test. In thcDe- 
partro^tal review for 
the Ian quinquennial 
period it is istated 
that roiigblljrspmdding 
about one-in five of 
vthe above pro-. 


to,u jSeiipne, initead of three in 'five, which is estimated to bcothe cone- 
In^pOrtmu in ipi Bof^sfa Universiiy. Omitting Allahabad and lahim, 
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390 STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE ttOtUlL AND ttNOTBRlAL 

t * * * 

'Which «i« K*1I ill rh«to ittiuMif, the tendenej to -vet the e ht wi^ 

Mthhend ell «tMl'’he uSk el 
aMdjr« ii twMt 
Sen^ whaw oidy 11 ifm 
ceet. Of thbee eOceeMfitl «t • 
theeotnaiQeeeia^nMtioB ^pok 
a d^ree m Am, a. fitoidlgr 
which ie aeteded a> the uMt 
pjODular in aH ^ree imieer- 
ntlM. In Bombay tho cor* 
respondingproportionwes 19» 
and in Mmlras neeriy 1S> 
The maipdosl 'table Aowa 
the Tariation in the proportion of candidates who pass the entrance test 
The newer universities share with Calcutta the 6rst pWe, thmigh the trregu* 
larity «if the results is far less marked in the latter than in the Paplab. 
This is seen by taking the percentage of the mean difference <A each 
year from the five years* average. In^he case of Bombay tbe.rcfolt is oifiy 5 
per cent. ^ Mirras shows 11^, Allahabad 13, Calcutta 16, and Lahore 32^. 
The variation hi each universi^ as well as in the total, where it ranges between 
38 and 41^ per cent., is iar too wide to be accounted for by differences in the 
quality of the work m the schools that undertake functions of feeders to the 
Universities. To take a well-marked example, it appears that the percentage 
of passes at Calcutta in 1886-87 rose to 66J, owing to a lowered standard. 
Two years afterwards, under this encouragemenr, a flock of hopeful weaklings 
presented themselves, only to bring down the proportion»to 25. The weeding 
process preliminary fo selection was then resumed, and the ratio hopped up to 
50. Thus, here again, thot^fa there is probablv far less change thandn the 
case ol lower examinations, the guarantee of the intellectual qualifleatious of 
the passed candidate is by no means constant in its value. Unfortunately, too, 
the light in which the Indian student of this class, who looks to his certificate 
as the foundation of his fortune in life, regards the examination, is scaicely 
encouraging to those who wish to render the guarantee an efiicient one. 'ilie 
Govemmeut of Indii reviewer quotes instances of various descriptions of 
fiuud in connection with these tests, with the remark that, as they only came 
to light by the merest accident, it is bighiy probable that they are but a fraction 
of those that escape undetected. Detected personation, forged certificates, theft of 
examination papers, and so on, are incidents of nnniiai, if not more fre((Ueot, 
occurrence in one or other of the Universities, and where such a feeling 
prevails amongst those'brought up at the higher grades of educational establish¬ 
ments, the remarkable instances of fraud on the State which are officially recorded 
as bHng committed by the hedge*8chnolmaster, as he is found in Bengal, where 
he finds the soil most congenial, are scaicely calculated to excite astonishment. 
The college examinations are, necessarily, on a surer basis. Better superrisioa 
of thb smallw numbers involved, the concentratiun of the examination and the 
training font into fewer hands, and, it is always hoped, the higher type of 
Chndidate that presents himself, eliminate must of the defects abdVe-mentiooed, 
leaving only the ahnust inevitable one of liability to change of standard. 

But when we come to look back at the figures already exhibited in the course 
of this chapter, great as the improvement has been of Iq^ years in the attendance 
and system, et^^ally m the higher grades of gencfcd education, it must be 
confessed that tne efiPective ddmsnd for instruction still foils for below the 
requirements of etvilised Ufe. We find dft average number of pupUa on the 
repster amounting to 3,634,200 during the last five years, including thew ia 
pimte institniions, where the instruction is, to a greet extent, lit$fo norS thiqi 
nbminal. Of the three millions odd in public sctiools and coltsges only six 
in eveKy^lnAidred get above the primaty stage, and leas ihiui that number 
in evteiy Bmusand advances as few aa univendty teaching. ‘ About oll^OOg, 
ineluding piivalr students, have sopeafsd for the entacanoe tm during the above 
period, and of tifese 5,90^ or a linle under e thisd, hwfoeueeesded fa» fasstag; 
it Less than 88 per cent of this nuthbar, Mifiti,sipNceisi}ed tsum'Ang < 
mchuiinatlan in aiisig and'the average annual ■ - - 

durim to be about 818 fo tbat feuwty, fo ' 
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fiMralticvr *1*^ Mfdleiiie, or ilk «ii a net (Attl of 1,480 par aunu'ii. imnvc- 

Na»ewtnla|»y 11 cant, of the pupils In imblic inslitatbns are retotVfd as 
studying DqgiWit Such Is the distribuOm of the portion of the oomiuuitity 
Uudeigw^ibstmetiony tUiii Itis Dowtioae to consider ue relation of the lattn* io 
>’the pofjnwtktn at large. We have two sets of returns bearing on this pcdut; 
firsh thnsatof the Depiutnt«iit of Public Instruction, wldch have been made the 
gnDUUdauuh of the foregjring remarks $ secondly, those of the Census. Each 
fianre their respective merits and defects, the latter of which, it muat be men* 
tMned injustice to the statistical probity of tlie compilers of both, have not 
bean in any way concealed or placed in the background of the analysis to 
whioh tiiey have been severally subjected. In the first place, the area covered 
by the two is not identical The private schools outside tlie Departmeiital 
eonneetion aisi induded in the census, butlthe Utter required the return of such 
pupiU tndy as were learning to read and write, and, as has been seen above, a 
iat^ proportion of the private school instruction dors not extend to those 
acquirmnents. Then, again, the census distinguished in its iustructiona 
between theuperaons who could r«.^ and write, but were not under iiistruotioD, 
and those wim, though they possessed those accomplishmeats, were still in a 
state of pupilage, but experience showed that this provision was very largely 
disregarded. In dealing witli the returns, therefore, tiie community was 
divided simply into those who could, and those who could not, read and write. 

There are several otiier, chiefly local, defects in the returns, into which it 
is not the place to enter. But the main difference between the two series lies, 
beyond a doubt, id the deficiency ol the Census, as compared with the Depart 
mental figures, in regard-to the lower grade of schools. As to Bengal, where 
the latter exceed the former by nearly half a million boys, the description eiven in 
a former part of this chapter shows that the speculative type of pedagogue is 
peculiarly the product of that Pruviiice. The annual reports teem with ind* 
dents illustrative of Ids wiles to secure a share of the local assignment in ai<l of 
popular instruction. Some of these ha«e been extracted in the Provincial 
cen-tus review, and may be quoted in support of the probability of the excess in 
question being merely nominal. The practice of one of these masters obliging 
another with the loan of bis classes for the purpose of the annual inspection, is 
reported from the very centre of the Province. In an outlying tract it is stated 
that for one* detected case a dozen probably pass unnoticed. Elsewhere, a 
District Board practically abolished the system of annual rewards, on the ground 
that it ‘'encouraged fraudulent practices.” In three divisions, masters were pro* 
secuted in one year for preseniing fictitious pupils at the central’exstuinations. 

One operator on a bold system reaped his reward in one village, and then 
transferred himself and his school to the adjacent district, in time to be 
inspected and rewarded there also. The prosecutions in question are set forth 
as the main reason for the remarkable decline in the Departmental return for that 
year, since the rest of the fraternity “ got alarmed, and declined to submit 
returns at all.” In the Maditas district of Ganjam, which is so close to 
Orissa that it may possibly be under the same educational io^encel, the 
nitmter of pupils tepartmentally returned, brings a notoriously bffikwud tract 
into line with the equally notorious centres of raucation in the south aiid west 
of the Presidency.* 

For our present puroosut however, which is that of sliowing how far instruc- 
'tion has permeated the population of India, we may omit ftom the question on 
one hand the acouratqr of returns which, after all, largely relate to pupils 
Mow n recognised elementary standard, and on the other, that is, on the 
Fnrt of the ceosm, we may combine the two hea^ of those under instruction 
atid'tiioBe who can r«ul and write, but are no longer in that stage,* The result 
Ikiould be to show the cumulative, e^t of educational enterprise in the 
> country, and to some detent, no doubt, it has been attained. Taking the 
country as a whole, that is, the popnlation which made the i^urn in^hoth 
and 1881, amounting .to .abdlt 9ftO milUona in the latter ycoti 
, ' ‘ . we 
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PrauolugniTO. ^ finci in every (housand nuiN of ell Hges dilA wlio arc i|iit«hilet and! 

* in the fame number of femalea, 995. The pronraM made in the diMMda 
has I>pen shown above to have been rapid, and m hvery way aaUtlfBOttvy} 
but, taken as we are now taking it, not independently, bttt in its rdatfmi to 
field it baa to cultivate, it amounts to this: that in 1691,104 males in every 
thousand were not unable to read and write, whereas in 1991 the correspondmg 
number was 91. As to the women, where there were fbur in a thousand, thmfb 
are now five in the above stage of literary acquirement. In the British Pro> 
vinee«, as a whole, not taking into oonsidoration the identity of tbq nrea with 
that enumerated m 1881', 111 males and 6 of the other sex aieietnmed in tbq 
category mentioned above, so that the progress is there rather mom marked than 
is impUeil by the figures fir>t quoted. An attempt has been made in the 
educational review to establish the relation between the school-going population 
and that of schooUgoing aue. The assumption is, that the latter constitute 
16 per cent, of the whole, on the grounds thit half the [jopulatiun between five 
and fifteen years old, which is about 12^ per cent, of the whole, represents the 
number ihat might reasonably be expected to be in a position to^;o through 
tli« five yeais’ course of primary instruction, and that 2f per cent, is a full 
allowance for the class that extend their studies to the secondriiy and higher 
stages. The computation results in showing that the Sikhs stand at the bottom 
of the list, with 9*4 per cent., and, omitting the small conununities of the 
Parsis, Brahmos, and Jews, to wrhom the age-limit above quoted evidently is 
inapplicable, and the Europeam and Emasians, the native Christian converts, 
with 49*3, are at the top. The Census figures go no farther than onfitting the 
first five years of life, and taking the ratio to the remainder, a process which 
brings out the other than illiterate at 13U moles and 7 females per hundred. 
Hie marginal table, which is thus con4tructed, shows plainly the variety in 
different parts of India in this respect, a matter which has not yet’ been 

introduced into this chapter. Madias and 
Coorg head the list in India profier, but the 
difference between Burma and the rest of the 
country is more strikingly brought out in this 
return than in that of the Department of Public 
Instruction, where the Monastery School is but 
occasionally* I ecognised. Bombayi comes next 
to Madras, both ns to male and female instruc¬ 
tion. Bengal, Oudb, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar all lag, so iar as tiie fair sex is con¬ 
cerned. But it is not necessary to dwell upon 
the education of that sex in this review. The 
Departmental figures show that the progress 
made in tlie decade has been proportionaiely 
equal to, and, as a rule, higher than that 
among-t boys at school; though we bsveueen 
that there is little sptead beyond the lowor 
primary, sta^, except with regard to medical training, where the opening i|i 
wide and the opportunities of beneficent distinction many and great. But so 
far as the niasves of the weaker sex are concerned, the crust of literary ignorance 
has hardly been indented, and a very high proportion of the girls at school is 
less than 7 years of age, and that over 10 years is scaiuely significant except 
amongst the Parris and other special classes. The question is a long and 
invdved one, and tbs difficulties to be overcome are many times greri»r ihaa 
tiiose involved in conquering, the prejudices operative a^nst the difiuriou of 
instruction amongst the other section of the community. Amongst the donuciled 
fonrigners and those connected with thepi, that is, the Panrii^ Jaws, .Eurasians, 
and native Cbristiao converts, education is inakiag its way at quite a normal 
rate; bur, taking the population as a whole, *to every 1,000 ^les who oaq 
read and wrils^ there are only 47 of tbe other sex who can vie with them in tb^ 
dqnee of education. ^ ‘ . 

■ yYi* to We mavi therefore, resume the mun pfdnt under diaeuMion with tafereuce , 

to the malee only. Ip'order to duly appredfilB tite exU|fit of the fihmitiim hf 
education tbroi^jh w fK^atipn, it is ooeessary to hvpab tip the tatter 
chief oompoaeiit parte, mtids purpoaewe must^jpuidonim Btpfutm 
reiwas and take oar stand Oh tiio^ rar^llAkedl^ the Cenmia. ttiv 
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be the talue ef these as a whole, in coiaparison with the larger figures found Pmio Imtavo' 

on the records of the former source of information, there is no other means of 

testhig the relative prevalence of iustmction amongst the sub-divinons of the 

people, where the return is probably accurate, or, at all evento, it is not 

restricted to the meaningless generalities implied by the use of such terms os 

Hindu, Musalman, and the like* We find, then, that literacy, if the* term- be 

.admiSrible, is restricted't<> a very small section of the community. Sixty per 

cent, of the males who are not illiterate are found in less than 19 per cent, of 

the population, comprising only twenty, different communities .out of the 

hundreds of India, The process of elimination must be (iarried further, for in' 

these twenty edme not only 12^ per cent, of Burmans, who are under a different 

^tera of itistmctioD, but 1J per cent, of foreigners and nearly 2 of native 

Christian coiiverts and Goanese. About sb per cent, are comprised in the three 

groups of Brahmans, traders and writers by caste, which contain but 10 per 

cent, of rite male population.' But the remarkable feature of this return is 

that these twenty groups are the only ones in which as much as one in ten of the 

males is not, illiterate, and if the women be included in the calculation, the 

numbler of such groups falls to eleven only. That is, the above proportion of 

literacy prevails only amongst 14 per cent, of the population, including 

Burmans and foreigners; it contains more than half the total number of those ' 

returned as not illiterate, and considerably over three-fourths of those who are 

returned as acquainted with the English language, a number out of which 

over 30 per cent, are Europeans, Eurasians, or Parsis. 11 is not within the scope of 

this chapter to enter into further details of ‘this distribution; the subject is 

dealt with in the General Census Report (pages 210-226). The object in view ' 

is merely to show that whilst the State efforts to advance popular instruction 

have been received with distinct approbation on the part of one branch of the 

commdnity, that branch is, numerically speaking, insignificant, whilst a vast 

field still remains almost untouched. The jatter qualification is necessary, since 

the census return, to which reference is made above, has one feature which 

must he described as thoroughly gratifying and satisfactory. It is, that however 

small may he the proportion of the literate in a community, there is scarcely a 

single cil’ste-gruup in India of any numerical importance in which there are 

not some persons who can read and write. Now, a generation or two back 

this could not have been said of more than a small fraction of such groups. 

The education of the countr}', $u(;h as it was, was concentrated to a far 
greater extent than has been shown above to be the case at present in the 
priestly, and writing and trading castes, and popular secular education was 
unknown. To mention only one of the more prominent social prejudices— iii ■ 
spice of the authoritative equality of all in the eye of the State, an equality 
mdbt practically and thoroughly recognised in the administration of the law and 
of the finances of the country—even now, it must be admitted, throughout the 
greater part of India, to insist upon the participation of cet;tain castes in the 
instruction given in public schools is tantamount to a decree of eviction a^dnst 
the rest of the pupils.* In some provinces, and amongst certain ^^lasses, this 
exclusiveness has yielded more to modem solvents, .such as railways, than in 
others, and the degraded castes are allowed tu sit either on a verandah or on a 
lower section of the floor than tlie rest, and to deposit their books and exercises 
on the floor instead of handing them direct to the master. But, for the most 
part, the boycotting is universid, and* the master, us well as the pupils and their' 
patents, has no inclination to relax the rale. Special schools are therefore 
maintained where the excluded classes are of numerical importance, and a 
great deal has been done in this way by Christian missionaries, who, especially in 
Madras, have made a special point of raising thestatus of what are conventionally, 
though incorrectly, termed tlie outcaste. population. The extent of the probletp, 
hoover, may be appreduted from the fact that at the census this olass of the 
commnnityis returned as conttunlng no less than 57i millions, not one of whom 
ought, pn strict Brahmanle principles, to receive any instruction which would have 
a tendency to raise him above the servile condition implied by bis caste. 


at» tiieoiiretieally open i» idl'idike, and aided ^oob which ore eqnolIj'compN- 
hffS#*! a(!B.aBh«iaaitd*^t*tataUj to moi« e»lnMT«iiiititatu)ii8,bnt the genwol rate ia oveqrwliere to 
Mpilnde or to ^^HfUpoate^ 
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In connexion with Education, it is 


PROVUrCKH. 

Freenoe. 

FoMlnttloiil. 

Newe- 

papore. 

Perio. 

dicale. 

Eagliih. 

Doka. 

Vemaouiar, 

Modru - . - - 

267 

75 

82 

2t0* 

.844* 

BomSa j .... 

812 

1«6 

118 

7* 

biO 

Bengal .... 

359 

m 

CO 

385* 

1,792 

North West Prowlnees > 

3H4 

12i 

. 42 

60 

899* 

Fanjab . - - • 

lot 

09 

S2 

3H* 

1,548* 

OcDtral Pravlnces • 

22 

10 

2 

1 

9 

AMam .... 

8 

4 

— 

2 

22 

Ooorg - • - . • 

1 

— 

1 



Bcrar .... 

2 

• 5 

2 


11* 

Lower Borina 

89 

18 

22 

\ re 

lane 

Upper Burma 

8 

8 




Total- - - 

1,505 

676 

33G 

805 

5,'541 


* Inuludiiig pc>ricNliciU!i. 


usual to add somethine, regarding 
Literature and the The 

literary activity of India, so fw" 
as the number'of publications.U 
concerned, is considerable. The * 
annual return, however, inclines, 
amongst -hooks, sundry periodi¬ 
cals, which go a great way towards' 
swelling the list. The last state¬ 
ment for 1891-92 is' quoted, in 
the margin. A' considerable 
proportion of the publications 
of books is in direot connection 
with the school or University 
share of «»riginal works. With a 
the earlier portion 


Finance. 


curriculum. The drama, also, receives its 
reading public of the dimensions ot that specified in' 
of this chapter, journalism is not a higlily remunerative way uf livelihood,^ 
and the highest registered circulation in the case of a vernacular newspaper, 
or of a Native production publis^lied in English, is less than 30,000 copies per 
week. 

^ concluding tins chapter, a few lines must be devoted to the financial 
aspect of the Educsitioiml Department. The returns of which use is made 
below are those of the department itself, as the general accounts contain but 
the items charged or credited to the public funds, and whicli form less than a 
third of the total dealt with. The following table shows the oxpehditure for 
* three years of the decade :— 

CoMPAUATivE Statement op Expendetuee on I^urlic Instkuction. 


OBABRi &C. 

i«8i-e3. 

, 1880-87. 

1891-92. 

Prorincial. 

Total. 

Provincial.* 

Total 

ProviTiclal.f 

Total. 



Rx. 

Rs. 

Hx! 

Itx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

UBifflraltj 


5,489 

17,774 

4,480 

30,808 

8,366 

47,314 

Collogiute ... 


99,349 

101,708 

134,319 

334,864 

163,708 

287,283 

SMomlary - • 


109,798 

480,038 

173,.358 

809,539 

166,151 

980,569 

Primary • • - • 


158,378 

768,600 

100,031 

812,448 

134,334 

061,428 

Tralniog and Techoical - 


04,163 

95,364 

76,663 

136,300 

100,268 

171,034 

Seholerihlpi - « » 


31,608 

50,807 

36,447 

62.847 

40,801 ’ 

72,707 

Plreetion and Inspection 


148.193 

168,890 

164,665 

100,103 

164,263 

234,978 

Building!, dee. • * - 


36,931 

67,308 

00,813 ' 

131,470 

108,370 

•* 818,254 

Miefellaneoi! • - * • 


16,367 

36,618 

85.471 

57,793 

20,195 

79,416 . 

fr 

Total - - 


729,126 

1,800,741 

856,126* 

3,524.341, 

88l,356t 

3,051,961, 


' Bxcluslye of ImperUl granti, amounting to Rx. 12,003. t Excluiivo of Imperial grants, amounting to Sx. )3,240. 

The three main sources of revenue are 'provincial grants, municipal grants, 
and the proceei^s of a portion of the local cess chained oh the land. Endow 
inenis and miscellanous receipts are also available to some extent, and of fees 

something will be said below. The 


* ORAim. 

• 

18M-87. 

1891-92. 

Public. 

Private. 

Publlo. 

Private. 

Oollegtate • - » • ^ 

40*7 

88*3 

64-9 

43-1 

aecondarj - - • • 

34*8 

83*1 

80*4 

09*8 

Primary . - • • , 

31-8 

48! 

U’3 

48-7 

Tralulitg and Teobaleal *1 

70-2 

29*8 

m 

VI 

Indirmt Chargee - • 1 

78*4 

. 2S'6 

7|:l 

24-3 

total - - 

81-4 

L if*! 

m 

48*8 

Total in ifiSi-82 - * - ^ 


^4o4 

- 

- 


marginal table shows the relative, 
proportion of the expenditure dassed 
as public and that incurred out of 
private resources. On the whole, 
the progress in the increase of the 
latter lias been satis&ctory. In the 
case of Universities constituted o^ 
the pattertt adopted in Ihflis^ |he 
State most always incur the bu|i of 
the. cost, It is the Mme with din^tion and con^I/ and, for the present^ at dl 
events, with normal institutions. As regards primsoy e^oationl, the .local 
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usually proiudefta vary high proportion of the funds necessary,and private resources Vobmo Iwhtecc- 
are the less called for. One of the mostgratifyinj* features in the accounts is the ‘. 

steady rise iu ihe proportion borne by private resources in the ease of secondary 
education,. On the whole, whilst public and municipal expenditure has 
* increased during the decade by 1 C per cent.,' that from private sources shows a 
grow'th of 87> Tlie large increase of 36 per cent, from fees alone shows that . 
the dasdes concerned, especially those who make use of the colleges, have 
begun to appreciate the advantage of education, even though it may cost them 
softtething, tr view alien to the former sentime nt amongst the literate classes of 
the natives, which regarded instruction as a boon to be supplied by the State 
or by private charity. The tendency of.municipalities to increase tlieir grants, 
towuids'the b^.inchc 8 of education most consonant with the above ser.timent, to 
the detriment of the institutions required only for the masses, was mentioned in 
the chapter on those Corporations, and will. be found shadowed forth in the 
table given below:— 


• 



Provincial Qrants. 

Local Cesses. 

Municipal Grants. 

Total. 


1885-86! 

1801-02. 

1866-86. 

1891-0*L 

1885-80. 

1691-02. 

188&4ia 

1891-92. 

University - 



0*4 

0*4 

— 

— 

— 


1*3 

1*6 

CoUegOH-'Arts 



OV 

10-2 

0-1 

0*2 

1*2 

1*7 

0*3 

‘ 0*8 

,, Proftisslonal > 



r>n 

7-3 

— 

0*1 

— 

0*3 

2*2 

2*7 

Soconderj Scliotils 



2S-7 

188 

14*0 

15*1 

36*0 

37*9 

32*2 

.32*4 

Primary • „ - 



180 

1.V3 

66*0 

65*3 

42*6 

42*7 

33*2 

Sr 

31*5 

Training Institutions 



40 

4-7 

4*0 

2*7 

on 

D*4 

2*3 

2'2 

Technical „ 



61 

fl-7 

0*0 

l‘J 

1 

21 

2*1 

2*0 

3*4 

Sehtilarshipa. - - 



4-5 

4-0 

21 

2*4 

41 

2*2 

‘2*5 

2*4 

Direction and lna]iocrien 



10‘4 

17 -5 , 

10-2 

11*5 

1 

0*9 

1*8 

8*2 

7.3 

Buildings, dec. 



70 

12*3 

7.7 

8*1 

11*3 

7*1 > 

fl‘5 

7*1 

Miscellaneous 


“ 

31 

2*3 

1*5 

3*0 

1*6 

3*8 

2*4* 

2*0 

Total 

- - 


1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


The Provincial distribution shows the rise in the importance Of technical and 
professional institutions. Local funds are kept very much to their legitimate 
uses, though the tendency to rise in the higher grades is perceptible. Munici¬ 
palities necessarily devote a higher proportion to the latter, as their population 
contains more of the literate castes. The total account shows that the stimulus 
to’technical iustruction, which has been one of the chief and raobt 'hedlthy 
characteristics of the period under review, has been obtained at the expejise of 
the grants towards primary education and direction. 

Taking the matter now in its territorial distribution, the marginal table 
^ves the incidence of the expenditure per head of population, as calculated in 

-^- the quinquennial review. It must be 

remembered that this includes all 
grades of instruction, and not only 
that in which the population at large 
is, ur ought to be, interested. 'I'he 
expenditure un each class of institu¬ 
tion does not require comment, a% 
the difference in the provinces with 
regard to grouping and system of in¬ 
struction is very great.* Scholarships 
are granted to the extent of 2*4 per' 
cent, on the totdl changes. The limits 
are 7‘8 per cent, ih Assam and 1*2 in 
'Madras. Taking the whole return, 
70 per cent, are attached to collegiate 
and secondaiy institutions, and about 
13 per cent, to the normal and 
6 . 9 .' , J $ n si • technical 


PROVIKOB. 

Chat parUcad of Population. 

Pnblle. 

Private. 

Total. 


Ha. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Madiw - - . 

•078 

*088 

•916 

Amhnj.' • . • . 

•lao 

•114 

•914 

Bengal — « ■ ■ ■ 

•047 

• *078 

• *191 

Koith^Wcsl Froviacas 

•049 

•090 

•088 

Fan|ab ■ - • • • 

•ow 

•049 

•197. 

Ofifbnl Piwlneaa v 

,*047 

*•018 

•081 

AMiw' • 

•Of8 ^ 

•038 

•084 

Ba^t ^ -a’' . : 

•1*8 * 

'OSP 

•m 


•141 

•078 

•914 


fiifi 

■OM 

•087 

.TWM • - • 


' -on ; 

1 

’ *180 
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Public Instbuc* 

TJ05I.. 


technical branch. The Prorincial diatribation, however, variea. again, 
very rnatcrially. In Upper Burma the whole of the acholarships are held in 
surrey schools. In Madras the Government scholarships are attached to girts* 
schools. The Panjab, Bombay, and Central Provinces take the lead in the 
matter of scholarships at primary institutions. 

Finally, the cost of education at each grade .of institution should be quoted. 
The marginal table gives, this, together with the cost- to private funrd^. The 

rate at Arts colleges has been brougbtdown 
by the increased attendance from the Rs. 199 
shown five years ago. In technical schools, 
too, there has been a reduction, but in the 
rest the incidence has risen, more especially 
in the professional colleges and the normal 
institutions* Many other topics coming 
under the general head of public instruc¬ 
tion must necessarily suggest themselves to 
all who have iiad experience of the subject 
in India, but in this review space cailnot be 
spared for their discussion. The general 
view that has been given above will serve to 
show that in all main essentials the present 
system is working well, though slowly, 
towards its end, namely, that of introducing 
the notion of education amongst a people 
from the greater p(»rtioii of whom it has been hitherto withheld. 'I he complete 
revision of the whole system which was so ably carried out in the early years of 
the decade lias enabled tlie Government of Indid to remedy the more grave 
(Jjefects, and, so far ns it extends, the organisation is now in efficient; order. 
But the difficulties in the way of more rapid progress are petmliarly hard to 
surmount, as they lie deep down in the social system, and, above all, the notion 
has yet to be eradicated that book-learning is a means of livelihood to a certain 
class, and that what ploughing is to the cultivator and shaving to the barber, so 
are reading and writing to the Brahman or other literate castes. That the in- 
strucriqu to be got from books will in any w^ay tend to the worldly advantage of 
an agriculturist or menial has not yet dawned upon tho.se classes and iheir sons* 
fitful devotion to the subj 'cts of the IV. Vernacular Standard until they arc 
wanted to weed or drive the plough-cattle carries no conviction with it. 


(tllADS. 


f Arti 

V Profeuiuna 
8«cond»ry 
Primary 
TrttiDing 
Ttehiifcnl 


Coat of Education 
pi^ Puiiil. 


oPrivKto 

Kundfi. 

Total Cast, 

. 

Rs. 

Ita. 

8K-3 


6C'3 

2«a-o 

16-1 

si-fl 

l-B 

3-6 

2«)‘l 

I3(H> 

S3-;! 

65-1 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MOVEMENTS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

. Tefi foregoing chapters have dealt with the system of administration and Movbhbhts ami* 

its working in the many and various branches into which the conditions ” *"* 

oMndia require it ta be distributed. The functions of government in that 

country have been shown to extend considerably beyond the simple duties 

of protection and control to which (hey are restricted in circumstances. 

whore the administration is not so fac in advance of the community of 

whose interests it is in charge, and where the initiative, left so largely in 

India to the State, would bo taken by unofficial enterprise. How far this 

initiative has been successful in enlisting the co-operation of those for 

whose benefit it was intended, or, at least, to what extent they have taken 

advantage of it, can be judged by the information already set forth in this 

work.* But cpnsidering the special relationship here subsisting between the 

governing and the governed, a review of the action of the former can 

hardly be held complete unle.ss consideration bo also «givcn to the general 

results of that action on the latter. Certain conclusions may, indecil, have 

been drawn from the account given above of the different brunches of the 

administration, but the latter are so numerous and varied that tl»e results 

of thoir working during the tU years in question rcquii’o focussing, as it 

were, on to the life of the people at large, before they can bo duly 

appreciated. It is propo.sed, therefore, in this, the concluding chapter of 

the review, to consider the Subject under two main heads. First, to show 

what hfis been the extent and character of the numerical growth of the 

population during tho la.st 10 yeai’s; and, then, to sec whether that 

growth has been accompanied by tho maintenance or improvement of 

the standard of living, and, if tho ovidenco indicates a variation, to 

ascertain how far and in what direction the change has taken place. Tho 

investigation is limited, as far as pos.sible, to the circumstances of tho 

British Provinces, both because it is with these that the administration is 

directly concerned, and because it is only with regard to them that the 

information available can bo adequately tested. As far as the mere census 

variations in tho population of Protected territory are concerned, the 

general results have been noted against each State or group of States in 

the second chapter of this review, but in several not unimportant cases 

the divergence between the rates of increase of males and females affords . 

evidence of defects in the preceding enumeration which in this respect 

vitiate the results on the present occasion. 


A.—MOVEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 


Tan 


Variation in the Population of British Provinces since 1881 .* 

The statistics bearing directly on the Census variation will be cited before 
dealing with tho several factors on which the gcncj'al result depends. 
Excluding tracts which were not enumerated in 1881, such as Upper 
Burma, North Lushai land, and the Quettah stations, 
a population of more than 19^ millions whs added to 
British territoiy during the decade, amounting to that 
of the entire countries of Spain and Norway, takeq 
together. The not increase of the whole of India, 
administered and protected, is more than equivalent to 
the population of England, and not far below that of 
tho Kingdom of Italy. ' But looking to tho already 
vast population to which this increment w'as super- 
added, R IvUl be found that the latter amounts to no motje than 9'3 persons 
• ' ■ . annually 

• TuUat dfteUi'we strati in Ohaptw IH. ot ilia ''■Indian CeutM Baporl, 1891.'* 
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annually in every thousand, or less than 1 per Oent„ a rate which the 
experience of the United States of America, and of many of the far older 
countries of Europe, proves to be, if anything, a trifle below what may be 
ordinarily considered the normal of a long-settled community. The. 
circumstances of India, however, stand by themselves in this respect, and 
are subject to such wide oscillations that the term normal is in^pplibable 
with reference -to thoin. On this mqre will be found below. For the 
present, it suflices to remark of the above figures that, speaking generally, 
the omissions, which arc mftinly those of yoimg Women, dre probably 
below those of 10 years back, owing to better knowledge m to the scope 
and object of the census inquiry, so that the alleged I’ate of increase may be 
taken as fully up to that which has actually prevailed. 


It is of importance, in the next place, to see what, if any, is the relation 

between the increase of the population and the 
density where it has accrued. Omitting the 
four larger seaports, on account of their special 
character, and the small detached settlements, 
like Aden, the marginal table, prepared on the 
district unit, shows the distribution of the 
growth of the population over various typical 
groups of densities. The increase is not con¬ 
fined to special tracts, but with the exception 
of relatively small areas in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, and of the small pro¬ 
vince of Coorg, where an early harvest released 
immigrant labour before the census was taken, 
it is found throughout the country in every 
district. Nevertheless, the table shows very 
distinctly how the rate tends to decline as the 
higher densities arc approached. The apparent 
break in this tendency at the groups of 262 to 
290 densities, is due 'to the number of South 
Deccan districts that fell within it, for here, as 
will be seen below, the rebound from the 
scarcity that prevailed 14 years ago lias been, 
very remarkable. Then again, at a density of 
494 jior mile, the fall is abnormally great, com¬ 
pared to the rates prevailing just above and 
below that group, a fact attributable to the 
inclmsioii of certain water-logged tracth in 
the western portion of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. Finally, the explanation, of the irregularity between the highest 
density and the group preceding it is that the former includes three'of the 
four districts in the Ganges Delta that have suffered severely from malaria 
and other disease during the decade, whereas the latter comprises the most 
prosperous districts of Eastern Bengal, of Bihar, and of the acyacent tracts 
m Oudh and the North-West Provinces, where, in the one case, a varied diet 
is available in addition to the agricultural advantages of the tract; and .in 
the other the growth of special and highly remunerative non-food crops has 
become popular. The ^neral rate of increase is approximately attajnedi 
it may be noted, in densities below SOO per square mile, or where the mean 
density of British Provinces is exceeded by about 33 per cent. In all the 
tracts sustaining a lighter specific population than this, the rate of growth 
,has been considerably higher. Some allowance may be made, doubtless,'for 
disproportionate increase in the accuracy of the enumeration, since 
the census operations are, as a rule, easier to supervise where the rurid 
population is more closdy ^ked, so there is less .nominal increase in 
the Ganges Yalley than in The wilds of Assam, or* the deserts Sindh, 
and the lower Punjab, but the error on this account is' scarcely 
appreciable, and/Will.not materially alter the sipificaiace bf.the %cts 
noted above. ‘ ■ , 

The next standpoint from which to examine the increase in is 

that of administrative chvisions, or as distributed by Provinces. The < 
ing table presents the subject in this light, and, in view of vi^t vras said': in 
* i ■ ‘ UtA 
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the first obapter. on tiie great physical differences found within the limits of MovKUBim anp 
each poli^m demarcation, tlie territory under review has been sub-divided pJopl”*”' ” 
as. on the former occasion:— ‘ . 
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Merwam - 
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• 
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The first place is held by the Lower Division of Byrmn, where the rich 
rice-fields supply far more food than is required for the inhabitants, and 
where the cultivated area luis very lai-gely increased of late years. It is 
notewoi'thy that in this instance the lowest rates -are found in' company with 
tha lo'^est density owing to the relative scarcity of flat arable ground alpng 
the two coast strips. Madrax, wliicli comes next, though at a long interval, 
illustrates the general tendency of the lowest rate to bo associated with the 
highest densities. Malabar and Tanjore, though increasing at more than the 
mean rate, show far loss rapid growth than the thinly-peopled Agency tracts 
adjoining Orissa, or the tracts swept by the famine wave of 1870-77. The 
hi^ general rate in the Bondmy Presidency is seen to be due to the replen- 
ismnhnt of the Deccan and Karnatak after the same famine experience. 
The low rate in Gujarath is consistent with the relatively high density, 
and, as has been already mentioned, the Konkan, or south coast, gains by 
What,Bombay Island loses, as the sex-proportions show that numbers of 
vfomen who used to accompany their male relatives to the capital, now finci 
it worth while to' remain at home. The Patyab is the lost Province, 
except Assam and Sindh, with a growth exceeding in rate the mean 
for BijtiSh India, and, here again, special causes have contributed 
to teni^rarily stop the develqpment of the .eastern portion; Else¬ 
where,.. the rule as to the connection between ii^crease and density 
.h(44^ .for though the hill-tracts show a lower rate, than the thickly- 

peopled, Sul>Montane, the area of .arable land, and the food supply 
geno^y^ is but small in the former, so tlmt the actual, pressure is.higher 
thfAthAt indicated by tibiC number of persons per square mile. In the case 
..A^9r‘ 3»4 of. 
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utomnMn ARtf of Sindk, the increaso depouds a good deal on a eoccession of good innnda- 
PwpS!**** ”* tions, and tins has not been wanting in the juried nnder revie<^. The 
. represent the mean rate of numerical advance in popula* 

tion. The extremes in this Province are found in the rich ricA-gmwing 

J lains of the east, and in the tract bordering on the uncertain rainfaU of the 
amna valley to the north. A good deal of .the increase in the Central. hill< 
belt is probably attributable to the. growth jof confidence amongst'tho wild 
tribes, whicli led them to stand their ground at the census, instead of 
betaking themselves to their native forests to escape it. As regards Eastern 
India, the rate in Asmm is fairly even throughout the Province, though in 
the central districts of Assam pro];>oi', a severe ^idemic of a special dia- 
racter has proved very fatal during the decade. There lias been’ some com¬ 
pensation in the considemble growth of the immigrant population, chiefly 
from Bengal and Oudh. 

Bengal presents considerable •variations in rate. There is no doubt that 
the eastern section of this Province is the most progi'cssive, ^d that the 
southern portion of Bihar, which oxpoi’ts a good deal of labour, is almost at 
a standstill. The northern division of the latter is better oftj in spite of its 
higher densities, but parts of northern and western Bengal have become 
waterlogged, through the shifting of tlio course of the great rivers, with the 
result that their population has slightly declined, owing to fever and to 
general deterioration of tho conditions of existence. Eiually, in the Nortk- 
fVest Provinces we have the nearest approach to tho stationary stage 
yet found in India. Tho relatively sparsely-peopled hill tracts of the 
south have been unfortimate during the 10 years both iri a deficient and an 
excessive rainfall; the former leading, of course, to short crops, tho latter to 
the rapid extension of a highly injurious kind of grass, which chokes tho 
soil wherever it once gets a fair footing. As So often found elsewhere, tho 
less civilised tracts in tho hills show the greatest rate of increase, whilst tho 
typical tracts of tho combined Provinces are those of tho centre, whore with 
a voiy high density the rate of increaso is remarkably low. This tract foims 
tho labour market of Upper India, and from it is rec.ruited a considerable 
proportion of the tea-coolies for As.sani, and the* few labourers who leave 
for the West Indies and Mauritius, besides a number engaged on public 
works or iri domestic service in other parts of tho country. The western, 
or lower Jamua division, owing to waterlogging of the soil, shows a 
decrease in population, as in the coircsponding tracts in Bengal, but the im- 
provomont of tho drainage is under consideration,, and will probably bo 
followed by tho resumption of cultivation to the same extent as before. 
There is little that need be said about the smaller provinces. . In Ajmer tho 
vciy largo iucroaso is attrilmtablo a good deal to the railway, extension in 
the eponymous section of the charge, and to the bettor enumeration of tho 


Mer tribe, in the othor. Bernr has been gradually filling up from the neigh- 
bounug Maratha districts for some years, and as a good many temporary 
immigrants from tho Deccan returned to their homos during the fast 10 
years,, a large increase wsis not to be expected. Coorg, where tho inunigrant 
element is in a high proportion in tho population, enjoyed an unusually 
early cofleo season in 1891, so that a number of the labourers from the 
coast districts and Mysore had loft for homo by the date of the census. The 
indigenous impulation, hoivover, inerriasod by 16l per cent, in the decade, 
and those shaking the Ooorgi language, who are all permanent inhabifarits. 
of the Provincc/increased by mure than 22 percent., so the decline shown in 
the return uqder review is merely accidental and ins ig nifi cant. 

It is diflicult as well as inadvisable to generalise in connection with thij 
subject, owing to the great variety of the conditions to be considerod'in 
Indian life. But so far as the period under review is in question, it is clew 
from the above sketch that, discounting mfceptioual circumstances such, as 
recovery from previous famine, the great factor in the growth of the„Iridihri 
population is the water supply, either dirpet firom the clouds or from ipiy 
perennial or fairly ^rtain terrestrial source. Omitting Sindh 'the 
ranjab, this is altqost tantamount to saying that the more rapid growGi jbf 
population has been coextensive with the cultivation of rice as ^e thiln 
staple. We may quote as instances. Lower Rujana, J^laatern Bengal,; 

Urn lowlands of Madras, and the eastern tracts of .the Oentral |*rQyiiie^ 
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V- 17-86 
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" 1 
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4- 15-40 
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1 

- 80-84 

+ 24 7i 
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- 11M)7 

i + 17-20 

8. Xellorv - 


1 — 11-37 

1 + 19-% 

10. KHriinl 


- afi-wf 

! -b 80-52 

11. Cndilafiah • 


' -- 17113 

i f 13-47 

IS. Salem 


. - IH-C8 ! 

1 42 3-21 

18. Coimtiitore 


, — 6-ini 

! 4 20-91 


On the other hand, with an equally fine soil and industrious peasanti'y, the MovRSBim asd 
U pper Ganges and the Jamna Valley, where the rainfall is notoriously 
precarious, support a dense but almost stationary population. In the . 

centre and south-west of the Panjab, again, it is found, as in- Sindh, that 
the extension of the canal system is invariably followed by rapid colonisa¬ 
tion of all the laud within the iuiiuence of the 
^stributaries. The exceptional cases excluded^ 
above are obviously those of the Deccan and • 
tracts to the south of it, lying vrithin what is 
now known as' the Southern Famine zone. - 
Here are found oscillations of the sort 
shown hi the 13 districts mentioned in the 
margin, of which tlio first six are in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, and the rest in Madras. The 
increase during the last decade in these cases 
is clearly recovery and not gi'owth to any 
appreciable extent, c.xcept in the tracts attccteil 
by new railways or other sficcial causes. 

Before dropping the census figures, there 
is one other use to be made of them, 
namely, to show the strength of the attrac¬ 
tion, such as it is, exercised on the population 
of the rural tracts by the vicinity of the 
. -i town. 

It has been stated in a former chapter that less than one-tenth of the tltoop of Towni. 
population resides within urban limits. In considering the increase of this 
class towns in both British and protected territory are taken together, and 
return*their gi’owth at 9‘40 per cent., a rate practically identical with that of 
the Provinces, and 11 per cent, below that of the country at large. But here 
again it must be borne in mind that inaccuracy ou previous occasions was 
probably much rarer in towns than in rural circle,s, so that it is safe to 
conclude that there is but little diftcronce in the rate of increase of the 
respective communities.- 

Considering the loose definition of a town, k. is as well in discussing these 

figures to discriminate between the places 
wliicli arc really centres of trade or manufac¬ 
ture, and those which arc little more than 
overgrown villages. The marginal table gives 
the different groups, with their respective 
proportional increase. The total number of 
towns here dealt with is 1,933, instead of 
2,935, the full number, because the remaining 
102 w^ro either not enumerated in 1881, or 
else have undergone such modifications of 
boundaiy that identical figures are not avail¬ 
able on both occasions. The greatest differ¬ 
ence is in the group of towns containing 
between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, which 
fall into the category of places that arc often 
held to be towns on other grounds than the number of tneir inhabitants, and 
are therefore subject to the greatest numerical reinforcement from below. The 
table shows that there has been no regular scafe of increase, except in so far- 
as the three lower groups have been recruited to a less extent than the rest, 
and the sex-detail given in the census return shows that real immigration 
taken place in the larger towns only, the smaller having grown up under 
circumstances of ordinary expansion little different from those prevailing !n 
the surrounding country.- T^ing the items in detail, it will be found that 
the urban increase is only markedly above that of the rural tracts in the 
case df the modem towns, either commercial,.or commercial and manufac- 
. taring, or again, largo military or railway, centres, under one or other of 
which heads come the following examples 
{. Bombay *. 
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Thn capitals of States now laerged into British districts, and, those .of 
provincial (Joveniors, whose dignity has long sincci 
passed away, barely hold their own unless combined 
with a modem adjunct, speh as a large new can¬ 
tonment, as is tlie case with Lucknow and Agra; or, 
unless they liave entered into the modem spirit of 
manufiictiu'itig competition, as - Delhi Or Ahmedabad. 
On tlie oilier hand, when? they haAfe retained their' 
]iosition us the seat of aC'hicf’s court, .they con-- 
tinue to' floni'ish under a patronage of which. ,the 
others have been bereft. Examples of this’are foimd 
in the four cities mentioned in the second part of the 
marginal tabh'. 

In couuectiou with the question of bow far the principal toAvns are 
ree.rnited from outsitle, tlie following figures are interesting ;-- 


Town. 

Varlutioii 

I'lTOOIll. 
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! 

1H81. 

1891. 

City-born. 

Totai« 

Bombttj’ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2H*41 

26*70 

— 4*17 

+ 6*28 

Calcut^ - 

- 

- 

- 

! 

27*4-2 

.30*49 

+ 15*67 

4- 4*10 

Madras 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

! 

72*63 

71*97 

+ 10*40 

4 11*50 

Hangootj - 
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- 

- 

1 

1 

30*41 

.33*68 

+ 2 4*29 

4 34*30 


Those for Calcutta are sliglitly inaecnrate, owing to change of boundary 
in the case of the city proper, as distinguished from i(.s suburbs---but the 
rest arc fairly correct. Madras is dependent but slightly on immigrants, 
though the latter are iniireasing in jjroportion to the total population. In 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon, the city-born are in a small minority, and 
tlie tendency is to rtsluce them still further, except, perhaps, in (’alcutta, 
where either the data are imperfect, or the practice of immigrants is to 
reside in the suburbs to a larger extent than usual. 

On the whole, the tendency of the rust !<■ to seek his or her fortune in the 
city is decidedly weak, exccjit in the ease of the larger towns of modem 
development, in the middlc-cla.ss sea-ports, and at the groat railway centres. 
In all three of the.se classes the movement ajipears to he chiefly that of the 
trading community aiul the lower grades of general labourers, lioth of whoip 
have profited more than the rest by the openings thus disclosed to them by 
foreign initiative, the advantages of Avliich are secured to them by an impar¬ 
tial foilsign GoA'ernmont, irrespective of tlie race and caste di.stinction8 by 
which their enterprise was fettered under an Oriental regime. 

Such has hiHiu the variation in the population, in point of nmnhers, during* 
the ton years under review, and before discussing W'bat may have been the 
changes in their material cii-cumstunces, with which this subject closes, it is 
as well to give a i^ssing glaneft at the conditions by which, in a general way, 
that variation is detennined. It is almost impossible, in fact, to appreciate 
the former w'ithoiit some acqiuiiutance with the latter, os in India both the 
stimulus to the growth of the })opiilution and the inflneuccs that counteract 
it ^rc operative with abnormal and almost rhythmic activity. For instance, 
take the extraordinary high birth-rate, amounting to between 44 and 50 per. 
mille. This is attributable to the wicouragoraent given to marriage, first, by 
the religious idea that a son is necessary to the spiritual welfare df Uie 
deceased, and still more, by the'f^ct that in a society organised as is that of 
the masses of India, a*wife, so far from being an aiiMtional burden on the 
resouix^es of the hoUht^hold, directly or iudii-ectly adds to them.. As a set^ 
off a^nst the high rate of reproduction that restdts from such a prevalence 
of the muiTicd state, wo find, first,'a prejudice against widow marri^e, a^ 
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then, 1 ‘emarkable mortality amongst the nowly-lxmi, with a tendency on tho Movemusm a*o 

} )art of the mothers either to succumb in early cliilil-bed or to drop oft' 
irom physical exhaustion befow* remdiing what in Europe is considered to be ' • 

middle age. Then, again, though early'marriage is not chargeuhh' with tlie 
snperabtindancc of births in India, it is, no doubt, rcs{K>nsiblc to some 
extent for the relatively low vitality of those who survive infancy. It thus, 
happens that a generation in India is a far shorter period than in the tem¬ 
perate zone, and the population is always a younger one, (juitt' apart from ’ 
any other cause than these social arrangements and their immediate con¬ 
sequences. The mortality is raised, a.s was showti in the preceding chapter, 
by diseases which are ftndomic where such extronuts of heat and moisturp 
are found as are frequent and widely prevalent in India, as well as by out¬ 
breaks like those of cholera, sinall-pox, iind special forms of fever, a.s in 
Assam, llard-wan, and Amritsar. Finally, there has hitherto been the 

[ )eritMlical and violent check tf) iM»pnlat.ion vonsequeni on wide-spread and 
ong-enduriug failun' of rain. In this last we hav(‘ another exainpl^of the 
rhythmic course of Indian conditions. (Jeographic cireumstances favoiired 
agricultuw! and ijasture iis the means of subsistence of msarly the whole 
community, and were adverse to commerce. Sotdal rules .siij)ervemKt which 
intensifted the segregation of India from tVmngn intercourse, so that tho 
demands upon the soil wer(' direclly in accordanco with tho growth of the 
population, and cnltivathm Engaged the whole attention of the ma.sscs. 

Resort, thei’efore, to th(' less favoured parts of tho cx^untry beciune in¬ 
evitable at an earlier jHiihul in its history than usual, and, as has been 
jilready mentioned, tluire is no country where the conditions of agi'iculture 
vary mon; than in India. What have be(*n termed the zones of uncertain rain- 
, fall are extensive, and where the whohj community juactically depends on the 
harvest for its food supply, the i»roportion that is seriously affdeted by varia¬ 
tions ill the latter must ho abnormally high. It is true that there is no record 
of a famine or general failure of crops siiiniltaneously throughout the Avhole 
of India, but until a period almost within the experience of the present 
generation, the means of conununicatiou were so imperfect that the bumper 
crop of one tract had to rot on the ground whilst famine prices were ranging 
for months at the other side of the country. 1 'hc> jiopulation, therefore, 
which had sjiread over the tracts most liable tt» .short rainfall, w^as periodi¬ 
cally decimated, or rediuted in even a higher ])roportion. A few favourable 
seasoiLS suflico, as ])roved by the ca.s(? of the Deccan, qiioteil above, to re- 
peojilc such tracts until the next catastrophe. In the more favourtnl parts 
of the country, given peace and a reasonably elticient (government, the 
population seems to have been liinitcul simply by th« onlinary procc.ss of 
death, .somewhat hastened by defective sanitation and primitive metiicine. 

Of what can be done by these peopl(^ in a new country let the statistics of 
Lower Burma for tin; last ten years bear witne.s 8 , for Ihore, not more.than 
a.or S per cent, of the ’24: repre.seuting the total increase can Iw! credited to 
immigration, or, indeed, to otlier causes than local ivproductioi:. 

80 far aS India is concerned, then, the population question may b« thus 
summarised. Then' is au abnormally high birth-rat e, not duo to the youth of 
l^Jio married couples, or to their fertility, so much as to tho great prevalence 
of marriage. The results of this continuous stream of infant life art! partially 
counteracted by a high infant mortality, and by tho number of deaths of imma¬ 
ture mothers, of women approaching middle age, and by a general low vitality 
amongst those born of imnmture jiai-ents. The uumher of possible births 
is also restrained by the somewhat pronounced abstention from marrying 
widows of reproductive age, and also, in tho regions most subject to short 
harvests, by the tendency of scaroity to I'cduce prolificity. Tho death-mt®, 
like that of birth, is 'very high, nut only amongst infants, but tliroughout 
life ; ovring partly to the liability to o|)idomic disease, partly to climatic 
disadvantages, and jmi'tly again, to neglect of sanitary observances. More¬ 
over, owing to the enormous preponderance. of agi'icaltnrc as a means of 
livelihood, the fringe of. population abnormally seusitiYo to inferior seasons, 
is a wide one, and succumbs in a time of scarcity to maladies which in 
prdinatjT ciroumstanceis it shakes off. Finally, famine, which periodically 
recurs, tn India, has in the past repeatedly swept away all but the fittest 
' froip huRC trdets of counEtrv at a time. 

*319. . ' 3K2 We 
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UoTBmHTs AXD W» uow 00016 to the uifluenccs at work which' are likely to modify and 

^MTioN or Ta« of the above conditions:—As regards the prevalence of marriage, there is 
110 evidence of anj' change at present, whilst the prohibition of widow- 
marriage, which is considered a mark of superior rank, is spreading'in 
proportion as increased wealth enables a family to put forward its claims' 
to a rise in social position. The great increase in the number of 
dispensaries in small towns, and the extension of sound medical instruction 
in the principal colleges, seems calculated to check the death-rate amongst 
infants as amongst adults ; and the lot of the women is likely to ho lightened 
ns the movement spreads for the provision of medical advisers of their own 
sex. Of the more serious epidemics, cholera cannot be* said to show 
diminution, though its outbreaks are'more restricted than before to local 
bounds. Small-pox, in the same ‘ way, is never entirely absent, but its 
ravages have been mitigated to a remarkable degree by vaccination and 
hospital treatment. In tlic case of other diseases due credit must be given 
to the spread of medical institutions above mentioned, and to the common 
sense ft the people whose prejudice against foreign practice and unknown 
drugs has largcdy worn off. Then, as to the very important question of 
lot^al sanitation and its effect upon the death-rate. Unfortunately, in the 
present stage of the registration of vital statistics it is only in the larger 
towns that- this can be even approximately gauged, and the whole urban 
population is no more than a tenth of thd whole. In the country, the 
attempt at reform has had to be made slowly and tentatively, A beginning 
has been made on the water supply, which is often justly accused of being 
the source of most of what may be called the ordinary ill-health of the 
place ; but the system is still almost in infancy. Finally, the influcnco of 
famine has to be considered. Since 187t5 77 great advances have been 
made in the direction of mitigating it by various means. First of all, the 
tracts most liable to failure of rainfall have been connected by rail with the 
more productive parts of India, aiul feeder roads have been constructed 
from the principal stations to local markets. Thus one part of the country 
can now feed its less fortunate neighbour, and, as expcrtence has already 
shown, the prices of food grain are thereby kept mure (*r less on a level. 
Then, the system of famine administration has been completely revised. 
The Govei-nment of India, recognising the jmobability of the periodical 
recurrence of these hard times, has required of every Local Government 
and administration where famine has at any time occurred, the preparation 
of what is termed a favminc c<xle, regulating the State action in connection 
with the i-elief of disti-e.s8. To this is a<Idcd infoimation regarding the 
tracts and classes of. the population that are roost liable to be aifocted ; 
whilst surveys have l)ecn made and estimates are in readiness, of works of 
pennaneut public utility on to which varying amounts of unskilled labour 
can be at once drafted. Elsewhere in the code rales are laid down 
regarding the relief of those unable to work and the formation apd 
regulation, medical and sanitary, of famine camps. The suspension of land 
roveni]o collections and the sulvancc of cash for the purfrose of sinking 
wells or otherwise protecting an estate are matters closely connected with 
this subject; but they concern a class of the population considerably above 
that on which the pinch of famine is earliest and most severe. Under the 
operation of the above scheme, it is obvious, as was proved in 1891-92, 
when the scarcity in South India was localised and hardly amounted to 
famine, that the loss of life will' be in great measure prevented, or, at all 
events, largely diminisheu; whilst the secondary effect of famine, that is, a 
check on the birth-rate during the succeeding year or two, will take its 
course. « 

* So far, the variation in the population has been dealt with simply on the 
basis of the relation between births and deaths; that is, the natural incre^ 
arising from the'excess of the former over the latter. Wlth^ the exception 
of a very slowly increasing tei\dency to avoid making full use of a section of 
the reproductive part of the community, and the cimual deterioration for a 
while by a period,of inferior nutrition of the reprodipstive powers, ^ 
general bias is.plai^y in favour of an increase in the number of pirths, with 
a. relative decrease in that of deaths, or, in other words, a rise in the rate 
of net increase. It is beyond the scope of this work to venture upion 
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prediction, but it is not out of place to. call to mind the fact that, circum- Movement^ aed 
stances progressing as they are doing, and without any unexpected and peoJ!'”®" 
startling innovation, it would ho contrary to experience if the above result ‘ ^ . 

aetually took place. As a country fills up with inhabitants, the rate of 
' their increase tends to fall, and, except in Durma and a few tracts in the 
north and west of India, there is no considerable expanse of virgin land 
avkikible for the coming generations, so the opportunities for dispersion, in 
'the ordinary sense of the woi-d, are limited. In’the other sense, that is, for* 
functional.dispersion, or the multiplication of means of subsistence, the 
prospect is more clear, and, as has been shown in the chapter on agriculture, 
there is room for improvement in methods of cultivation which would 
materially increase the supporting jmWer of the soil. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, even supposing the rate of iucreasfi that prevailed between 1881 and 
1891 to bo maintained till 1001, there seems no reason to suppose that, save 
in isolated cases of admitted congestion, the addition of the, 214 millions will 
prove a burden which the provinces will have any difficulty in bearing. 

. 'the subject of actual migration, as distinguished from mere expansion 
over contiguous or adjacent tdrritory, has been reserved for separate com¬ 
ment. From what follows it will be seen that the movement in this direc¬ 
tion, beneficial as it is to certain parts of the country, cannot at present Im 
reckoned as a factor in the variation of the population at lai’ge. 

MIGRATION. 

A change of domit^ile. sillier permanent fn* for a lengtljened term of years. Migration. 

■ is not a mode of relief that generally commemls itself to an agricultural 
epmmunity, more particularly W’Ikto the practice of independently culti¬ 
vating small holdings for the family .support is so widely spread as it is in 
India. But there are imlications that in the present day the' Indian 
peasantry is not wholly negligent of the spirit of enterprise which persuades 
the more adventurous that the road to maintonance and possibly to 
fortune extends beyond the limits of the halMozeu nearest villages. In 
respect to foreign emigration the tendency is, no doubt, still weak; it is, 
nevertheless, fairly regular, and ’ is not unlikely, under the careful .super¬ 
vision now bcstow'od upon it by the State, to permeate beyond the com¬ 
paratively narrow range of class and locality to which it has been hitherto 
ri'strieteiL The internal movement of the ])opulation has become within 
the last ditcade dec.ideilly more brisk, owing chiefiy to the extension of 
facilities of travel. 'I'lie labouring class, that has been hitherto disposed to 
confine its outlook to the harvest of the immediate neighbourhood, is miw 
able to transfer portions of its number ■cheaply suid expeditiously to 
distant parts of the country wdiere field operations are later than elsewhere, 
ojr to centres of non-ugricultnval employment, where work can be always 
obtained to fill the gai) between one harvest and another, if the applicabt be 
a landholder, or permanently, in other circumstances. Then, again, tjie field 
of employment is widened by the great improvement that has taken place ui 
the coasting traffic of late years, placing Ceylon, Burma, and even the Straits 
(Settlements, wdthin the reach of the labourer of Madras and Bengal. 

In considoriug the moA'ements of this description it is necessary to <lis- 
criminato between the various classes of migration. Fh'st, there is the 
statutory or regulated emigration, conducted imd^ State control; and this, 
in its turn, has to be subdivided into the colunial, or transoceanic, and the 
transfer of labour to special ti*acts of India itself, such as the tea estates of 
Then comes the free emigration, which consists mainly of the 
passenger traffic between India and Bama, Ceylon, and, as just mentioned, 
the Straits Settlements with the local States in political connection with ' 
them. Lastly, there is the internal and seasonal movement, cither with 
referdhee to; the rice and wheat harvests, or fluctuating with the demand 
fof labour in the docks and factories in the chief seaports. The advance of 
Uie community on the waste arable area is not so mfich migration as the 
expandon of the surrounding population, and has been discussed accoi^d- 
in^y^ jn connection with other branches of the administration. The rest 
wl^ be considered here in the above order. 

' 3* B 3 
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Migration. 

Act XXL of 1883. 


Colonial Migration. 

The. protection that the State is enabled, by international nnderstahSifag, ‘ 
to extend to its subjects beyond its own territorial limits is e^o^Iy 
required in the case of a> community illiterate, ignonuit, docile, and uninitia- 
tive to the extent to which the Indian labourer is endowed with those 
qualities. This has been fully recognised by the (lovemment of India’in 
the provisions of Act XXI. of 1883, which now contains the law on the 
subject, and in the control over foreign emigration exercised on the authority 
of that enactment. In the first pbu^o, the emigration of Indian labourers 
under contract is prohibited to any foreign country beyond the sea in which 
such provisions as the (luvemor (icncral in Coimcil may think sufficient 
have not been made by law or onlinance for their due protection during 
their residence there ; and if those provisions are found to be neglected or 
contravened in practice, after emigration bas Iwen sanctioned, the prohibi¬ 
tion can bo at once reimpo.sed. It is provided, too, that the same course 
may bo taken in case of the outbreak of any dangerous epidemic disease, or 
when the mortality among (uuigrants is found to be excessive. The next 
step is the appointment of an Agent for the country in question, residing in 
India, and responsible for the due observance of the jn'ovisions of the law in 
respect to all per.son8 recruited or desjiatched through him to the Colony. 
All such Agents act under the general supervision of the official- Protector of 
Emigrants, who is entrnsted with the whole working of the Act. As the 
emigrants have to ibe recruitwl from various parts of the countiy at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the jKjrt of embarkation, re<’ruiter.s are nominated 
by the Agent and licensed by the PiDtector. Minute provision is made 
regarding the’conduct and procedure of these subordinates, who are liable 
to prosecution and withdrawal of license in cases of violation of their in¬ 
structions. Every precaution is taken, umfor the Act in question, to let the 
intending emigrants know the exact terms on which their labour is being 
engaged, and to secure good treatment for them during tlie interval between 
registration and embarkation. The latter only takes place at Calcutta and 
Madras, or the French, ports adjacent to Madras. It is legally permissible 
at Bombay, but for many years past no emigi-ation has been undertaken 
from Western India. A further examination of the persons brought down 
by the recruiters is then made by the medical Inspector, who is also charged 
with the inspection of the depot where they are lodged pending departure from 
India. Only such persons as are certified to be physically lit to undertake 
th6 voyage are allowed to embark. The vessels chartered for the convey¬ 
ance of emigrants are also siibject to inspection, and have to be specially 
licensed for the purpose by the Local Grovornment, under due conditions 
r^^arding .space, sanitation, and the supply of food and water. Many other 
details in connection with the arrangements, such as the seasons during 
which emigration is permissible to the respective Colonies, and the relative 
number of women prescribed and children and other dependents allowed, 
are dealt with either in the Act or in the rules published imder it. The 
terms on which emigrants are allowed to be eiilistcil in India are settled 
beforehand, as observed above, by convention with the Ckilonies concerned, 
fttid vary considerably in detail. Whilst, on the whole, the rights and obli¬ 
gations of the Imigrants are ec^uitably provided fori there are certain ques¬ 
tions which from time to time give rise to considerable difficulties. Amongst 
these may be mentioned such matters as mairiage during the term of agree- 
n\ont, permanent settlement in the Colony, re-enlistment on expiration of the 
original term, succession, and the disposal of the estates and property of 
those emigrants who die on. the voyage or during residence abroad. Most oif 
these have been discussed and settled on their merits as they arose, and, 
generally speaking, it is only wdth regard to the last tluit trouble is povr 
experienced. This is due partly to the discrepancy of the law on the s4b* 
ject, partly to the intricacy of custom as to succession amongst Himlus,. (pin 
partly, again, to the incompleteness of the infomarion regidter^ bjr^he 
emigrant as-to his family and domicile, or native place. The pohlimes 

scheduled 
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scheduled, in the Act as allowed to draw upon India for their labour supply ShailmoN. 
arc the British Colonies of Mauritius, Natal, Deraerara, and Fiji, with the colonies to wKiph. 
West India Islands of Jamaica, Trinidad, Santa Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, emigration ia • . 
Neris, and St. Kitts; the Netherlands Colony of Dutch Guiana, and the 
•Danish Colony of St. Croix, the last of which does not seem to indent for 
cminants to any appreciable extent. The French Colonies of ltdunion, 

Mammque, Guadaloupe,,and Cayenne are also duly scheduled, but, owing 
to the inadequate measui'es taken there for the protection of Indian eini- ' 
grants, the (^vernment of India felt themselves compelled to prohibit any 
further recruitment to lliSunion from November 1882, and to the rest from 
November 1888; ('JorrCspondcnce rcgiwdiug the removal of tlie embargo 
has since passed, and during 1893 an* ollicer iras specially deputoil by the' 

Government of India to visit Rduniou, where the conditioiis were worst, and 
investigate the state of afhuT'S, but up to the time of that visit nothing had 
transpired that could reasonably induce tliat Government to modify their 
view that the rules in force regartling emigrants arc not sucli .as justify Her 
Majesty’s Government in subjecting to them those under British 
})rotection. 

The Colonial Emigration Iteturas arc summarised in the statement given of 
below, and from the latter it may be seen that, whatever the benetits that 
may be derived from the movement liy the Colonies, the relief hereby 
aft'orded to the jiopulation of India is scar(>.ely significant:— 
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BmigrAtloit to llMuiiun wtis prtdiiblbpd lii Xuvember 1882, uii-1 to the Finvioli West IndioH, lii Noviinbcr IK88. 

t lit 1888 the palmilur yeiir tros sulwtitutPil for the nfflcicvl, lu onlor t«) agroeviith the oolouial rvst«ra of n^tnrn, so that for Umt 
year ^1y nine oionthii (1st Vpril to 31at Deomiiberi accouuUhI for arc here enten^. , 


From the Census Returns of tlie chief Colonies to M’hich emigrants from 
India resort,4t appears that there were in 1891 about .'ial.OUO natives of 
Xndia> or persons of Indian blood, resident in those Colonics. The details 
am shown on page 409. ’ ,i 

iOf tlieomigs^ts to French Colonies, 2,673 embarked at Calcutta, and the 
remainder hrom Karihal or Pondicherry, but, with the exception of a few to 
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Guadeloupe in the early part of 1888, there have been no transactions since 

1883- 84 and 1884-85, respectively, for the reason given above. Emigrants 
for Mauritius arc recruited in nearly equal numbei's from Madras and 
Bengal. Natal seems to prefer Madras, and for four years no emigrants 
were recruited through the other port at all, whilst in Madras there waS" 
but one year’s intermission of the transi'wtions. On the other hand, 
Deraerara draws its supply almost'entirely throiigh Calcutta, and only 
applicMl on two occasions to the southern Presidency. In nearly every 
Colony the demand for labour depends very much on the sugar market. In 

1884- 85 the prospects of that pi’oduct began to darken, and towards the 
close of the season indents for labour virtually ceased, except' from Demerara 
and Trinidad, which have always been steady in their custom. Next year, 
representative institutions were introduced into Jamaica, and their establish¬ 
ment signalised by the prohibition of the importation of foreign labour. This 
embargo was removed, howtiver, in 1890, since when the supply has been 
more than double that sent in tlie early parts of the decade. The sugar 
industry revivwl a few years ago, and indents for the Colonics that chiefly 
depend on that product for their pi’osperity have been on the increase. 
But, on th(! whole, balancing one labour market against another, the demand 
shows no regular or .sternly upward tendency, and the variations of the 
harvest, which influence very considerably the movement of the population 
within India and to the adjacent countries, where labour is in (lemand,.du 
not seem to materially affect the emigration to longer distancc.s. The^Colony 
of Fiji entered the hold in 1878, and since 1882 has been indenting annually, 
with but one year’s intermission. It is .supplied entirely, through the 
Calcutta agencies, and though on one occasion an indent was received in 
Madras, the supply was not forwanled, and the attempt has not been 
renewed. Natal was earlier than Fiji in first applying t(» India for labour, 
but between 1800 and 1875 very few emigrants went there. Then Calcutta 
supplied a fair number, varying between 400 and 0,000 per annum, until 
1881, when an agency was opened in Mmlras, whitdi, from 1880 downwards, 
has taken* the lead. Last year, however, Calcutta recovered its position. 
From the Marlras returns, moreover, it seems that for several years, up to 
1888 in fact, the chances of saving in this Colony were but small, and many 
emigrants returned in a state pecuuiai'ily nq better than when they expatri¬ 
ated themselves. Of late there has been considerable improvement in this 
respect. As regards the*comparatively steady emigration to Demerara 
and Trinidad, it must bo remembered that the stream from India 
began to floAV nearly 50 years ago, .so that even a slowly assimilative 
population has had time to ^appreciate the advantages of a spell of 
work in a country which has been visited by members of their com¬ 
munity for nearly a couple of gcnenitious. Jamaica, which began its 
indents at the same time as Trinidad, has never taken so large or 
regplar a supply. It is worth note, too, that, out of 45,100 emigrants 
who returned from the Colonics in the decade, no less than 7,300, after a 
certam time in their native land, re-enlisted for a further tern, though not 
necessarily in the same Colony, for expencnce leads to discrimination. 
Throughout the recruiting ground that finds its outlet in Calcutta, all 
Colonics except Bm*ma, Ceylon, or the Straits Settlements, are known 
collectively as “ the islands,” and the person emigrating for the first time, 
whether Be goes alone or in company with others of his acquaintancOt does 
not think of inquiring further into nomenclature,. But, once ho has worked 
out his term, ne is guidc<l by his own experience or by the results of 
comparing notes with his fellows, so that he forms his own opinion as to 
.whether he will return to tne Colony he knows or aittompt fresh ground. 
The returns indicate that there is a decided preference for Demerara and 
Trinidad over otWs that have been tried. ‘ 

The latest Census and other Eetums from the Colonies in question show 
an Indian population, including the persons of Indian parentage borp in 
the Colony, of 551,800, of whom 495,500 wore located in British possessif^, 
and the rest in Surinam and French possessions. Amofig^t the formlr, 
the chief contributories are Mauritius (256,000), British Guiana (105^4()0), 
Trinidml (70,200), and Natal (41,100). ' / . 
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Indian Popdi-ation. Coionul 

Miujutiun. 


• 

Colony. 

Males. 

FcmitloH. 

Total. • 

Born In India.* 

• 

Vwud • • - - - ’ - - - 


16,466 

41,142 

20,868 

Onipada . 

1,222 

80(i 

2,118 

e 

J4ee«anl lnUuids .. 

67 

. 3 

70 

70 

fit. Lttclt - - - -. 

* i;507 

066 

2>43 

1,062 

St. Vincrat 

mi 

123 

332 

332 

Trinidad -------- 


27,313 

70.218 

46,677 

BritlalrGulann. 

64,703 

40,760 

106,463 

73,081 

Jamaica 

6,774 

4.342 

10,116 

6,103 

Mtnritlun - -. 

147/106 

108,421 

256,016 

99.425 


43 

14 

67 

57 

1 

1 

1 

w 

4,008 

2,470 

7,408 

No Tetnrn. 

• 

Total - - - 

204,760 

200,764 

406,623 


Reunion -------- 

. 

- - - 

22,060 


Martinique* ------- 

- 

. 

7.783 


GuailcIou|>6 . - • - - - ■ • 

. 

. 

10,360 


Surinam 

. 


10J)64 





. 561.708 
* 



In connection witlt the recruiting field, it has been stated above that Beemiting n«idf 
nearly all the emigrants for transoceanic destinations come from certain ®*"***' 
restricted tracts, and ai’e by no means collected from India as a whole. The 
emigrants that embark’ from Madras, for instance, are almost all natives of 
that •Presidency or its immediate neighbourhood. In the case of Calcutta 
the choice is from a more distant held, since foreign migration, especially 
by ^a, has no charms for the denizen of the. coast and delta, so t^t the 
supply has to be drawn from the inland tracts of South Bihar and the south- 
'eastem districts of the North West Provinces and Oudh, Bihar, Qaya, 
and Sliahabad, and further west, Basti, Kaizabad, Balia, Ghazipur, Jaunpur, 

__and Azamgarh, are names that occur over and 

over again in the returns as the most frui^l of 
the recruiting grounds for the Colonies. The 
inhabitant of Bengal, when he has to move at 


I'luvlnee, &c. 


Coloiiinl KinigmntN, 
1882-01. 


■ 

Nuiiiii<‘r. 

Per- 

ceiiinge. 

KariBeugHl • • 

18N 

U*U9 

Wwt Bengal - 

1.088 

0*37 

Central Bengal - 

707 

0*88 

OvliM . . - 


0*10 

Bihar - - . 

28,331 

19*34 

Norib-WMt Pro- 
vliinea - 

81,172 

37*89 

^Oadh - 

19,433 

14*26 

Gentrai India, dm. • 

1.38U 

0*94 

pan|ab - . ; 

; l,50e 

1*11 


i,iag 

0*84 , 

“IT ' 

If,401. 

13*80 

; TditALlliiai 
. . y*art -} 


1110*00 


■‘0.9. 


Tarai, or sub-Himalayan tract. It is true that 
in the tables of origin the district in which 
Calcutta stands is credited with a good number 
of the emigrants, but this is explained by the 
fatit that jwrsons wishing to be engaged on tea- 
gardens come down to the capital, and if they^ 
fail to be selected lor the destination of their 
choice, are often snapiied up for the Colonies. 
To remedy this practice, the number of recruiters 
licensed for Oudh and Bihar was recently con¬ 
siderably auG^ented, with*the result that the 
emi^ants enusted in and round Calcutta nearly 
disappeared from the roll in 1891, in favour of 
men brought straight fit>m the country. 

3’F lA 


















Colonial 

Miobation. 


Savirig* of 
Emigrantti. 
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In the Madras Presidency the labour supply is demarcated in very 
much the same way. • The recruits for distant colonies are. chiefly from 
the coast districts round the capital, and directly to the south of it. Tan- 
Jore supplies the Straits Settlements, and has recently entered the mariret 
for Burma, which formerly trusted entirely to tho^ northern coast. The 
extreme south directs its attention to Ceylon. In ordinary years there seems 
to bo less tendency ta emigrate amongst the Deccan population‘of this 
Province than amongst the Tamil inhabitants. 

In concluding these remarks on emigration to the colonies, it is of interest 
to add a statement showing the amount of savings declared by those who 
embark on their return to India. It is ^highly probable that the information 
is not altogether complete, but it uerves to iudicato the relative position of 
the colonies mentioned, and the general nature of the results .of the 
movement. It must not be forgotten that in several colonies there are 
considerable inducements to an Indian peasant to settle down on plots 
of land assigned to him by the local authorities, and on these he. labours, for 
his own profit on the expiration of the term of .service for which he was 
engaged. In Omlh and the North-West Provinces, for instance,’ where 
caste-purity is much regai-dcd, a returned emigrant is at some disadvantage 
amongst his fellows. Amongst the emigrants from this part of the country 
there appear in the roll many of the Brahman caste, whicu in the tracts just 
mentioned is largely engaged in cidtivation, and the.se men, in many instances, 
contract marriages during their residence abroad which would -prohibit 
their reception into their own community if they returned to their native 
village, so they choose the comfort <»f domesticity in perpetual exile. 
In the portion of this return which relates to. Madras, it may be noted 

that whilst the average, savings 
Rkti'kned Emigrants and their Doelarod Savings . rctuimed by the Mauritian emi- 
between 1882 and 1891. gi’ants ' Wore moro than double 

during the first five years of the 
decade’what they were in the last 
five, the I'eversc is the case, to an 
exaggerated degree, as regards 
Natal; for the results for the first 
periotl amount to an average of 
less than Ks. 18 per head, whilst 
the last five years yield a mean (rf 
ILs. 183. the emigrants from Cal¬ 
cutta to the same colonies fare 
differontly. Those who come back 
from Natal saved more in the” first 
period than in the last, and though 
the figures for-Mam’itius vary in’ 
the same direction as in the other 
Presidency, they are by no means 
so low in their incidence. In 
nearly every case the last five 
years show relatively smaller sav¬ 
ings ; but it is not safe, considering 
the uncertain scope of the return 
and the possible extension of the practice, of stopping on beyond the term of 
labour, as free settler^, to assume from these figures that emigration 
has really become less iemunorativc thrbughout the whole field open 
to it. 



MiOKA ‘1 lOS TO 
Bt’MMA, CKYI.ON1 
AND THK 81RAITK. 

Ceyiou. 


Musratiok. to Burma, Ceylon, and the Straits. 

a . 

The movement between India and Ceylon is confined to ^e two distrii^ 
of Madura and T^pnevelli in the Madras Presidency, and, since the Stean^ 
service has been improved, to a few people from the Tapjore district. It is 
i^uenced by three' main factors. Fust/ the prospedts in the haiite cpnnfry. 
of the migrants, for a bad harvest-indnees many to leave for the geaflon ,^^m 
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would otherwise be content to stop at -^omc. Secondly, the pro^ftects in Mk'ration jo 
Oeyloh) where'the tea, coffee, ana cinchona estates absorb most of the 
labour that lands on the island itself; and lastly, the extent of the pearl and coyion. ** • 
couch fisheries of Maiiaar, in the narrows between the mainland and the 
'nerth'^east coast of the island. As a rule, the traffic is through the ports df 
Ttttioorin, Tondi, Pamben, and Colombo. By far the greater number -of 
the emigrants return after the season of out-door .work is closed. In Gio 
ten'wars under review, out of 580,709 that were registered as having left • 
the Presidency for Ceylon, bnly 46,738 are not found on the list of the 
retimned., From the annual statements of movement in and out of the 
Presidency which are published by the Madras Government, the Ceylon 
migration accounts for 56 per cent, of 'the emigrants and nearly 64 percent.* 
of the person’s returning from a temporary pile. 

• Labour for the Straits Settlements, also, is mainly recruited in the same Srttlemento. 
Province. Up to 1884, it was controlled by special legislation, but the Act 
affecting it was repealed in that year, .in favour of free traffic with the 
alternative of contract entered into before leaving India, a process which 
entitles the labourer so engaged to protection during his residence abroad. 

Free labour', also, is under supervision, and inspection of the vessels that 
are employed in its transport, and the passengers on board them is provided 
for by an Ordinance of the »Straits Adminfstration. . The traffic'is centred in 
Negapatam, though a few passengers still go occasionally through the 
French ports. It has not been considered desirable to extend the move¬ 
ment at present to the Dutch colonies, or to the parts of Borneo that have 
applied for the privilege. The returns show a rise in the ntunber of 
emigrants from 1,759 in the first year of the decade, when the controlling 
Act was still in force, to 30,{)02 in 1891, the last yeai' under review. In 
1884-85 the number rose Wm 1,808 to 14,395, and Ims approached an 
average of 19,000 since that year. The returned emigi'ants, too, have 
largely increased, owing to improved means of transport, and range about 
an average of 15,0(M) per annum. There are bai'ely as many persons 
remaining abroad, according to the return, as there are in Ceylon,* but 
owing to the change in system in 1885, probably a considerable number of 
free passengers wore not registered on their return during part of that year. 

The whole number on the list is 164,346, or 16 per cent.’ of the emigrants • 
fi'om the Madras I’residency. They come almost exclusively from the dis¬ 
trict of Tanjore, and, in small numlters, from its neighbours to the north. 

Burma has been for many years a good field for emigrants from India. Burma. 

For the must part they come for the rice har\'est, and the subsequent 
operations connected with that product, and though many, especially from 
Madras, now settle for some years in the country, -the majority deport 
homewards as soon as the immediate need oT their services is over for the 
so'ason. T,abour to Burma is not under regulation, and is in part encouraged 
by assisted passages'or subsidies paid to the leading vessel owners, and 
the custom once established, the movement seems to have advanced, 

.. as will be seen from the marginal table^ The 


! unnin. I'Ctum is admittedly imperfect, owing to the 
YKAR. difficulty of registering the whole of the passeu- 

KuiiwL . lArft. gej.g tiiat crowd in during the winter months, 

. j and to the practice of marching by land from 

mmIm - - - «j»4 ' ««,« 4 u the eastern frontier districts of Bengal. Still, 

utM4 - '. - M.o« 4J.U8II so far as the progress of the movement is in 

i«M-w . . . ' 4 >,«ou question, the statement serves its purpose. It 

iMMi - . - w.«24 maybe noted that in the first five years of the 

m(r«7 - - • 7^«»^ »»,4'»i' decade, 67 per cent, of the immigrants returned 

i«r.w - ■ . . moo* ; m,mi to their country, whilst in the last period thh 

im-M . . . j (M.iM proportion rose to 71. Some of the Ijialance 

iwo-w • , - . 8«,«o9 I. M,<iw settlodi no doubt, in the larger seaports, such 

iMMi • • . m,ua M,ui as Rangoon and Maulmain, where work is to 

MM* - . . MiM wwi* be had all the year round; but the mortality 

: -r-r;—^-^ am'oimst those who merely come for the season, 

^ I and together in cheap and crowded lodg- 

ing-honses, is stated to bo cimsiderably above 
. ^e*itverage of the r^t of. the inhabittmts of the town. Accordiim to the 
'Madras r^urhs, compared with those.‘given in the above table, which are 
0.9. :, 3 P 2 . taken 
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taken from the Burma reporta, the former Presidency mily supplies about 
28 per cent of the immigrants, and 26 of the natives of India who return 
to their country overv year. But it is probable that the proportion is a 
little higher'than this. The movement for many years was restricted 
entirely to the Ganjam and Yizagapatam districts of the Presidency and 
to the port of Cocanada, fomorly known as the Kalinga tract, from which 
the labourers landing in Burma are collectively called Kling, whether they 
•hail from that part of the country or from the crowded district of Tanjore, 
which entered the market in 1886. The rest of th'e immigrants are from Bengal, 
either through Calcutta or Chittagong. The acquisition of Upper Bhrma 
widened the field of employment, not only by the work to‘be got in that 
territory itself, but indirectly by leaving for the Indian immigrant a good 
deal in the lower division of that Province which had been done by settlers 
from the kingdom of Ava who bad temporarily left their native counti^, 
but who returned to it pci'manently when it was united with their chosen 
place of exile. Like the inovcincnt to Ceylon, that to the Burma ports 
varies greatly with the season in Madras and the prospect of finding work 
nearer home. For example, the. inception of an extensive irrigation project 
and of the East Coast Railway during the decade, is said to have had a 
decidedly lowering effect on the number of passengers from that coast for 
more than one season. On the other hand, the partial failure of crops in 
Ganjam and the neighbourhood in 1888 -89, acted as a stimulant. In con¬ 
nection with this subject the census returns are not conclusive, as on the 
fact of whether the rice harvest in Burma is an early or a late one depended 
the registration of the temporary immigi'ants before their return to India. 
Luckily, there was but little difference in this respect between the years 
1881 and 1891, and the two returns show that in the former year there 
were 74,430 immigrants from Madras, and 102,861 from Bengal, against 
128,096 and 112,069. respectively, in 1891. But the increase amongst the 
Burmese themselves during the decade has been so rapid that the propor¬ 
tion of Indian-bom residents has only risen from 494 per 10,000 to 510. 


REGUIiATED EsUCiKyiTION TO AssAM. 

Very shortly after the organisation of the tea industry in Assam, it was 
found that the supply of local labour was inadequate to cope with the new 
demand. It became nece.ssary, tliereforo, to indent upon the mure congested 
districts of the neighbouring Provinces, and to have recoUr.se, also, to* tracts 
of which the climatic conditions were sufliciently akin to those of Assam to 
enable the.inhabitants to transport themselves to their now field of employ¬ 
ment with as little change of physical circumstances as possible. Ax the 
same time, the need of control was found by the Government to be as neces¬ 
sary as it is in the case of Colonial emigration, though it has been the policy 
of the State from the beginning to restrict its control over the emigration 
and labour system to the minimum that seemed required to meet the circum¬ 
stances, and to take every reasonable opportunity of clearing the way for 
its entire abolition. This control has been exercised in the interests 
of the persons thus transported, by. providing that their freedom of 
contract is maintained, that they are treated with due regard to health and 
comfort during their ioumejr to the estates to which they are bound, and 
are properly attended to whilst performing their part of the contract there. 
The employe^#, in turn, are duly protected against breach of contract on the 
part, of those whom they have* necessarily been at considerable expense to 
recruit, and for whom they are obliged to maintain lai^ ranges of buildiugs, 
a medical staff, and the other heavy charges inevitame when a community 
*of the strength of those in question has to be supported. The first enact 
mention this subject was passed by the ‘Bengal Legislature in 1863, and 
dealt with the question only so far as the-actual migration was concerned, 
not with (iie contract. Two years later, it was found tlmt the relations 
betweeh employer and employra required regulation, and a second .^t^ivas 
passed, deakng wjth* those, as well as with sanitary poiute involved in the 
system of recruitment: Several other Acts follows, and, finally,', ha the 
I^vince had been separated from Bengal of whioh it formeriy was a diyi- 
«on, an amending Act was passed in the Council of the Governor 0ene|^, 

auider 
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under <3i© tiUe of “ The Inland Kmigration Act,” or I. of 1882, I>y which the 
syatem wasiregulated during the period under review.* Put briefly, the 
object of the new Act was to give the employer the penal contract as 
security for his outlay in connection with the rocruit.s, whilst ensuring the 
latter complete protection by the State. Some important changes, foo, 
wore made by this law, first, by giving more sco^m: to free emigration, which 
hadheen permitted by .the Act of 1873, side by 8i4e with that under contract 
entered into boforeliahd; secondly, by giving sanction to contracts ma«le 
locally ; and, thirdly, by extending the maximum term of contract from three 
to* five years. In other I'ospects it provides for licensed recruiting, cither 
through contractors, by their agents, or by the agents deputed by individua 
employers ; for the registration, engagement, lodging ami tran.sport of the 
people recAiitcd; fur their tasks, accommodation and medical attendance 
on the estate, and for the cancellation, termination, or renewal of their con¬ 
tract, as the case may be. 

Certain inconveniences subsequently arose in the working of this Act, 

. especially in reference to the abuse of the sanction of free labour, and the 
extremely inadequate sanitary provisions made for the migrants on the 
journey to Assam. The former difliculty was due to the spread of the class 
of unlicensed recruiter, who induced emigrants to set out for Assam with¬ 
out any engagement, and, in not a few cases, on false promises. The second 
danger was met by the local Legislature in Bengal, through which IVovince 
all the emigrants have to pass. It was also found that the.mortality on the 
estates themselves was abnormally high, and that the conditions of Ufe there 
were peculiarly detrimental to the persons coming from a distant part of 
India. Some further mollification of the law us regards the^o points 
was therefore thought .necessaiy, so a BilF dealing with them hiis been 
introduced into the (Jovonior General’s Council. It has only just become 
law (1893), and, iiideod, it was not inti'oduccd till after the expiration of 
the perioil covcroil by the present review, but it nmy bo stated that its 
main provisions relate to the execution of contracts at the place where 
the immigrant embarks on the Bralunaputra, on his voyage up that river ; 
to the rediictiou of the maximum periml of penal contract from five to 
four years,* and to sti'cugthening the hand of the local authorities in 
regard to the closing of insanitary estiittis. As to the first point, it is found 
that the majority of immigrants to the Assam Valley are under contract, 
whilst those to the Surma Valley are generally free, so that the local 
Beifgal Law, if exteiiflcd to that tract, will fully meet the case. The 
reduction of the term of engagement has ahvays been an object with the 
authorities, and since it is found that immigrant labour, us a rule, 
voluntarily re-enlists cm the expiry of the origuial engagement, there is 
clearly no reason for retaining a provision which was mainly intended to 
secure the employer against loss by the departure of his labourers before 
.they had had time to work oft’ the cost of transporting and maintaining 
them. The attention of the Assam administration has been closely given 
to the working of the Act, so far as the control of abnormally nphealthy 
estates arc concerned, and a case has been fully made out, in the opinion 
of the- Government of India, for the licstowal of more complete power of 
inspection sind subsequent action. In introducing the Bill in question, 'the 
Member of Council in charge of the measure stated as follows, and his 
words sum up the case tersely :— 

" The result of this protracted investigation has been not only to show 
that the continuance of the labour system established in 1882 is essential 
for the well-being of the indust^, which has done so much towards 
. colonising and opening out the .rising Province of Assam, and in the 
prosperity of which the Government of India and all of us have a grbat 
and natural interest, but al 80 *to bear out the opinion, expressed again and 
aga^i by successive Chief Conunissioners and other impartial observers, 
that the condition of labourers on tea-gardens is far superior to that of the 
masses in the districts from which they emigrate. It has been klso made 
: blear that the time has not yet come when labourers* c^n be left to emigrate 
of theit oini accord and at their own charges; that'without the security of 
the present system employers could not risk, lai^ expenditure in assisting 

them 

-[ At 1- rn * ' - T Xir IT- - 1 — TT- IT I ■ ■ I i w .. . . ■, ^ ^ . — • m t 

A!ot as passed fixed four years as the term,, bat the original proposal was for three, and this 
p<^t has not been* lfaiaU7 settled. * * 

’ 0 . 9 . 3^3 
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them to emigrate; and that, therefore,*the continuance d the s;^tein 
established in 1B82 is still required as a means towards drawing off the 
surplus population of the recruiting areas and opening out the sparsely 
peopled districts of Assam. The system has worked eminently to the 
advantage of the emigrants, and in a manner on the yrhole cre^table to the 
body of planters; and the Government of India, after prolonged and 
anxious consideration,.have come to the conclusion t^t there are only two 
‘serious evils which have -to be remedied. These are, first, abuses and 
malpractices in recruitment; and, secondly, the high rate of sickness and 
mortality on the gardens, chiefly among newly-arrived emigrants.” 

To show the justice of the remarks in the opening Of the above 
quotation, it is only necessary to turn to the Census return of Birthplace, 
from which it appears that 9-3 of‘the population of Assam comes from 
beyond the limits of the Province, that out of the total increase of over 
11 per cent, no less than 4‘7 is due to immigration, and that in the 
10 years uQder review the number of the immigrants has increased .by 
82 per cent. Excluding the people bom in the districts of Ben^l imme¬ 
diately adjacent to Assam, who are probably peasants of frontier villages, 
the labourers on tea-estates constitute nearly 8 per cent, of the population, 
and are recruited at the mean rate of about 38,500 per annum. Moreover, 
and this is a very important feature in the position of affairs, most of those 
engaged cither enlist for a further temi, as stated above, or settle on plots 
of land held either from the State direct or from their late employer or 
tome other large landowner. The number of these settlers has increased 
dur ing the decade by about 191,000, holding more than 32,000 acres of 
land from Government alone, and to this extent, accordingly, the Province 
has gained by the addition 6f a permanently domiciled body of trained 
agriculturists. 


The margina l return, which is based mainly on registration at the 

different estates, compi;ises 
what is known as the 
Labour Force of Assam for 
the last nine years, since 
the introduction of the 
system of 1882. The period 
in question opened with 
210,186 ' labourers, «and 
closed with a balance of 
437,411. The mean annual 
increase has been at the 
rate of about 7'6 per cent, 
though, as indicated by the 
figures, the progress has not 
been by any means regular.* 
In order to explain more 
fhlly wHat is meant by the terms Additions and Reductions, as used in the 
statement, the details for the last year of the decade are reproduced below 
M wteiuo :— 


YEAH. 

Balttiioe iroui 
Freceditig 
Year. 


Reducliofis. 

Net Increase. 

IMS . • . 


910,184 

' ■ 

121,860 

94,632 

37,918 

1684 . 


939,973 

188,407 

101,601 

30,806 

1881 • < • 


870,803 

113,901 

100,083 

12,918 

1880 > ^ - 


989,083 

106,868 

91,478 

10,076 

1887 - * • 


304,168 

118,604 

97,662 

20,943 

1888 ■ • •• 


324,100 

126,393 

96,227 

30,160 

1881 •- . - 


864,966 

134,686 

08,383 

30.909 

1880 .« • 


890,468 

111,816 

93,634 

17,689 

1881 .. . 


408,140 

194,684 

96,313 

98,971 

AToraga • - 

• 


310,738 

123,189 

90;O76 

96,064 


Labour force remaining at end of 1890 • - - 

Additions^— 

Imported, by Contractors, Agents, or free - 
Local Contracts under the Act - - - 

Received from, other Gardens - - - 

Recaptured deserters - - - 

Remaining after contract is expired - 
. Otherwise obtained - - - - - 

Births 

Total - - 


- 408,140 


- 49,908 

- 19,313 

- 6,370 V 

483 

- 16,482' 

- 20,471 

- 11,667 . ; 

- 124 , 6 ^ : 


Dednetions' 
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Dedudioos:— * 

Transferred to other Gardens - - - ■ . 4,380 

Left, on expiry of contract, or with leave - - 52,267 

Deaths - 15,832 

Desertions.12,748 

Free labour, put under contract - - - • - 9,278 

Contracts cancelled, redeemed, or dissolved, 

• under the Act 805 


Total - - 95,313 

Net'Increase during year 29,271 


Grand total at close of year 1891 - - - 437,411 


The recruitment during the 10 years is set forth in the margin. 

statement shows 


YKAH. ’ 

ADULTP. 

Children. 

Total. 

Sanhirl 

(l^tats' 

Tlpt'rulters). 

Ountructur. 

Krue. 

1883 . - - 

9,221 

7 , 1 ;/ 

3,787 

8,874 

32,659 

18M • - - 

i0.8US 

9.981 

5,604 

6,748 

33,136 

1884 -• - . 

16,863 

9,380 

7,165 

13,764 

45,611 

1886 - . • 

8.678 

6,683 

6.886 

8,264 

29,898 

1888 - - 

9,l«« 

7,268 

6.630 

8,179 

30,894 

1887 ■ • - - 

10,237 

11,402 ' 

7,461 

7,873 

36.468 

1888 - - - 

13,436 

. 10,166 

10,716 

12,976 

46,298 

1889 . . - 

16.277 

9.6'.>2. 

‘ 12,749 

18,110 

65.668 

189U ... 

7 291 

10,083 

1 8.882 

9,876 

.86,080 

1891 

9,241 ; 

16,071 

\ 12.627 

11,969 

49,908 

Avpmge - - - 

in,S68 

0,766 i 

1 8,018 

9,862 

1 

38,471 


numbers, have not shown the same tendency 
remarked in the two other cases. 


The 
that 

from an average of 
32,000 per annum in the 
first five years the rate 
increased to one of 
44,880 in the last. The. 
greatest activity was 
manifested by the fi:ee 
labour, which it has 
been the consistent 
intention of Govern¬ 
ment to foster. The con¬ 
tractors’. efforts come 
next in increased re¬ 
sults, whilst those* of 
the Sardar, or agents of 
the individual estate- 
owner, though still the 
highest in absolute 
to expand that has been 


< These immigrants are recruited from the tracts shown in the following 
table, which contains the details for adults ohly:— 


df' 



N.-W'. Pro- 







• Y K A K. 


Lower 

Bengal. 

viiurts 
Oitiili and 

(;hutiH 

Nagpur. 

liwlna. 

Aiwaiii. 

Elaewhero. 

Prr<«ntagt. 





Blliar. 






1883 • - « 


3,727 

5,606 

8,980 

690 


147 

• 

Bengal 

16*8 

1883 •• • 


6,106 

8.691 

1L677 

370 


476 

Cliuila Nagpur > 

63- 

1884 ‘ • 


7,786 

7,633 

16,796 

31K 

899 

66 


1885 - ' - 


4.043 

5,446 

9,790 

80 

1,338 

69 

N.-W. ProvljKM, Oudli 
and Biliar 

<0*8 

1886 • - - 


3.649 

6.934 

13,160 

189 

686 

9H 

lladnis • - - 

S‘l 

1887 - - - 


3.901 

7,406 

^6.886 

160 

1,081 

117 



1888 • - ' 


4,408 ! 

7,906 

‘ 30,262 ! 

^ 286 

348 

20 

Aaaani • • 

3*4 

1889 «. • 

ftso . . . 


6,384 1 

1 

7,860 

23;877 

1 689. 

781 

67 . 

Blwwbere - 

0-4 


3,476 : 

6,083 

13,163 

i 1,896 

1.483 

108 



1891 .. . 


4,800* , 

18,746 


3,018 

I 

664 

365 


• 



1 

• 




* 

KMHI 

- 





1 ' .“ 



_ 

Total during 10 yeitrt - 

46,677 1 

76,186 

148,636 

6.484 

6,740 

1,412 


total in AiiMiidurlBi) 

1081. e < » h 

j. 

63,836. 

! 1 

' ' i 

; 130^638 

i . 1 

1 0.434 

• 

13,844 ^ 
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STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MOR^L AND MATERIAL 

Rkouuiltbd Tho class of labourers most iu favour i» that of tim forest tribes of Cbutia 

kmioutiom to- Xagpur, who, with the Santhals, arc known in the market as " first^ilaBB 
Juiiglies,” by reason of their comparative immunity from the malarious 
fever which in this Province proves so fatal to most strangers. Being aware 
of this preference that persons from the bjpcii cuuntiy.of the plain, who may', 
bo desirous of getting engaged, resort, it is said, to the hills for the pwpose 
of being recruited there. The existence of this practice seems to.be ciem- 
firmed by the mortality* retm*n, which, in tho case of natives of Ohutia 
Nagpur, shows too high a rate to justify tho fever-proof reputation attri¬ 
buted to this population bytliose who indent on it for labourers. The 
Oensus return, too, of the castes of tho people show's that the statement is 
not without some foundation. Next to this part of Bengal, tho most 
favoured recruiting ground is Bihar and the adjacent tracts under the 
Government of tho North-West Provinces, as in the case of Colonial emi¬ 
gration. But this class is not found to bn as snited to the climate of Assam 
as the dark races of tho hills or even the races of Lower Bengal. Immi¬ 
gration from Msidras i.s continnd to tho northern districts of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, the .same that funiish. Burma with its recruits. It is only 
within the la.st four years that recruitment has been .sanctioned in tliis tract, 
where it seems to have boon more successful than amongst the mtighbouring 
population of Orissa. Ten years tigo the Census return contained only 753 
natives of this Province, wliereas that of 181)1 ro.so to 10,6.>4. Tho cor¬ 
responding number from the North-West Provinces and Oudh showed 
but a comparatively small increase, and it is statc<l that the reason for tho 
■ preference is that the racoi< enlisted iu the iiorthei'n coast tracts of Madras 
are similar in physique and constitution to those of the hills of Chntia 
Nagpur. 

Mortality amongst This introduces tho question of mortality amongst this class of labourer. 
Emigrants. the high rate gf w'hich 

. . founds 

for the amendment of tho 
law' on the subject of in¬ 
spection and imitation 
generally. It has been 
a.soertained that tho ex¬ 
cessive rate prevails al¬ 
most exclusively amongst 
the newly arrived immi¬ 
grants, so that it varies 
with the number imported 
during the year. This will 
be seen very clearly if tbo 
annual recruitment and 
the death-rate bo plotted 
out by diagram. Except 
during the years 1886 and 
1887, the two ’curves 
correspond very closely. 

The worst lives are those of the natives of tho North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, with Bihar, who generally emigrate in weak health, and arrive in 
their new surroundings still further pulled down by the ranch longer journey 
tiioy have had ho undertake than those from Bengal. Then, again, the 
acclimatisation in question is not one merely of atmosphere and rainfall, .but 
of food and habits generally, and the change is far less extensive or sudden 
in the case of the inhabitant of Bengal than to him of the dryer plaips 
of the Ganges Doab. The’ marginal return above gives the death-rate 
' of adults . amongst the labourers and .tbeir . families according tQ 
to the different recruiting fields. It will be seen that the nearei' the 
latter is to Assam the lo'wor the rate. Assam itself, which may be said 
to furnish selected ‘lives only, stands first; then cofhes Bengal. : Ohutia 
Nagpur follows, iu spite of the supposed ability of'its inhabitahtw to 
writbstand tlio effects of tho Assam climate. Th^ reason for. this incon¬ 
gruity has been stated above. The number of. imm^-auts from -Ma^iR^. 
was too small until within the lust two yearo to render the rate at tn^ 

s^ihoaaoe^ 
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significance, but tiie figures for 1890 and 1891, since the resumption of E^ni.ATBi, * 
recruiting in Ganjam, confirm the experience of previous years and amongst ^ 

labourersifirom other parts of the country, that it is the newly-arrived that 
sufihr. The difference between the mortality of .labourers under the Act 
•and that of non-regulated immigrants is partly attributable to the more 
complete registration of the former, and partly to the fact that in the drafts 
wnt upby contra^l^s,'people from the North-W^t Provinces and Bihar, 
where recruiting is easy, are in a far higher proportion than the inhabitants . 
of'Chutia Nagpur or the Santhal country, amongst whom the ratio of the 
physically unsuited is considerably lower. In* several years of the above 
series epidemic outbreaks of cholera and small-pox, and of the specially local 
disease now known as “ anchylostomiasis,” occurred, and have to be takonr 
into account when the health of an fistate is under consideration with 
reference to the sanitary provisions of the Act. The rise of mortality during 
the last year of the decade under review, as shown in the above table, is due 
firstly to the prevalence of cholera in some parts of the Province, and, again, 
tO’ an unusually heavy importation of labourers from the North-West 
Provinces, Oudh and Bihar. On the other hand, improvements in the 
method of treating anaemia and anchylostomiasis in their local develop¬ 
ments, have been attended with higUly encouraging results. Nevertheless, 
the proportion of gardens classed as unhealthy, because the mortality on 
them during the year exceeded 7 per cent., slightly increased, as can bo seen 

from the mai^inal table, 
and the deterioration is 
found in all districts except 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

Tho present law, however, 
can only be put in force 
when tho mortality exceeds 
tho above limits amongst 
tlio labourers imported 
under tho Act, irrespective 
of the rate that may pre¬ 
vail amongst the staff en¬ 
gaged in other ways. An 
extension of the provision 
is proposed, accordingly, in 
the Bill now under con¬ 
sideration, whereby tho protective measures can be more widely enforced. 


District. 

, • 

1890. 

1681. 

aartlens. 

Gardens. 

•J’oUl. 

ITn- 

healthy. 

Pro- 

|ii>rtlon‘. 

Total. 

. Dn- 
healthy. 

Pro¬ 

portion. 

OachM - - - 

187 

18 

■O05 

167 

36 

•164 

Sy»u-t - - - 

116 

n 

•096 

118 

IS 

•103 

Knnnnp - 

89 

H 

•o.sa 

60 

6 

•130 

DniiCnK • 

89 

0 

•101 

89 

16 

•1C8 

Nowgong - 

111 

6 

■081 

59 

8 

‘136 

Sibsagar - - - 

2J9 

« i 

■125 

22A 

13 

‘064 


151 

I.S 

•099 

145 

11 

•078 

Total • - ' 

9(i7 

87 

‘096 

872 1 

89 

•103 


Other Inland Migration. 

The migration hitherto treated of has been conducted under some special MiaBATWKf**” 
arrangement by which its nature and extent can be measured. The State 
either supervises the contract, or registers tho number of people leainng tho 
shores of India or engaged in a special industry. But what may be termed 

the ordinary, or casual, internal migration of tho. population can be appre¬ 
ciated in tho Census returns alone, and there on none but very general lines. 

There are certain movements, however, which are better defined than the 
rest by their aircction and their seasonal regularity. Among them may bo 
mentioned that towards Bombay^ between the months of September and 
Jime, when labour is in brisk demand in both factories and docks. Only 
2§'04 per cent, of the population of the city was born 'within its limits, and 
neatly 60 per cent, came from tho adjacent mainland. By far tho greater 
^portion of the latter contingent was from the comparatively poor 
cUstrict of Batna^ri and the dryer portion of Satara and Poona. The 
movement is confined to the lower classes, who, as soon as they have made 
what diey can, or the harvest prospects in their native villages seem 
fiavoursMe, return to their home for tho rainy seasdS|.^ The improvement 
of commuiucati(ms dunng tho last decade has resulted in the aecrease in 
the pi| 0 portion of 'women accompanying their husbands to the capital for 
vi^rK, to which result also the favourable conditions of tho same period are 
*-. 0 , 9 . *30 said 
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Raid to have contributed, as there was less reason for the whole family to 
join in labouring for its support. The number of persons who tahe part in 
this temporary migration is estimated at not far from 460,000. J^mething 
of the same sort is going on in the eastern capifol of India, where jute takes 
the place of cotton iu the factories, and the shipping season is as eitteninve, 
in its requirements as in Bombay. It is clear, though, from the returns, 
t^at the labouring population of Calcutta is far :^re permanently settled 
in the city than that of Bombay, and, as in Assam, it is chiefly to Bihar and- 
the adjacent districts of the North-West Provinces that, the seasonal visitors 
belong. Contrary to what has taken place iu Bombay, the ratio of those 
bom in the city itself haS risen in Calcutta during the decade, but probably 
a portion, and not a small one, of the increase is merely due to the exten¬ 
sion of tho municipal limits. Even now, only about 30 per cent, of the 
population falls M'ithin tho category of the city-born, but considering the 
advantages possessed by this city in tho form of suburban extension, this 
small proportion is not suiqmsing. Throughout the rest' of India there is 
but little real migi-ation, though during harvest there is considerable 
movement in the population. The Census returns show that over 90 Mr 
cent, of the people were bom in the District or State in which they 
were residing on the night of the Census, and that' 6 per cent, more were 
from tho immediately adjacent territory. In this 6 per ceni, too, the 
excess of women, amounting to 37per cent., indicates that no migration has 
taken place, but merely the interchange of children in marriage, under the 
operation of the rules of clan exogamy that prevail amongst Hindus. Thus, 
only 3‘39 per cent, of the population remains to be accounted for, and this 
balance constitutes the real amount of immigration that is traceable. The 
following table, taken from the Census results, gives the territorial variations 
in the distribution of the inhabitants by birthplace. In Assam, Burma, 
Coorg, and to a small extent in Bengal, immigration from a distance is 
apparent; elsewhere tho proportions depend a good deal on the complexity 
of tho frontier line. 




Mean Nnmbor per 10,000 of FopuUtlnn. 


Mean Kuiiibor of 


Bonir In India. 

Dorn in Asia beyond 
India. 


Mskics. 

FROYINCK OR STATE, Ao. 









In District, 
or State 
where onu> 
inerated. 

In 

cr>ntiguou8 
Uintrlcts. 
or StutoR. 

In non- 
oontigiKniR 

Territory. 

Cun- 

iigiiuus 

Countrlea. 

Remote 

Cnuiilrleti. 

oUrtT 

Continents. 

Born in 
District 
or State. 

Dorn in 
oontJguona 
District 
or State, 

IfacIriM anikStatM 

0,601 

S18 

88' 

1 

— 

9 

1-011 

1-391 

/ Dombay awl Btatoa • 

^ Sindh and Kbairinur 

8,806 

681 

496 

S 

I 

8 

*846 

1-469 

8.8M 

809 

838 

36 

8 

19 

•866 

•W 

Bengal and Statea ... 

0,143 

891 , 

449 

38 

- 

9 

1-036 

1*044 

r N.*W. Frovlnecfl and Btatei • 

8,010 

888 

300 

1 

— 

4 

*860 

1-896 

(Oudta. 

8,011 

038 

163 

1 

- 


*001 

•1-686 . 

Faujab and Statra ... 

8,601 

033 

130 

66 

- 

10 

-890 

1*918 

f Upper Burma .... 

0,980 

868 

107 

0 

90 


1*116 

•860 

(Lowar Burma .... 

8,161 

409 

1,888 

17 

18 

19 

1*003 

•664 

Oentral Frorlnwi and Btatca * 

8.664 

1,079 

»4 

1 

- 

9 

•096 

1*109 

Aaaam. 

8,868 

163 

848 

88 

- 

9 

•080 

•666 

Baiar. 

1,678 

1.814 

806 

9 

- 

- 

*086 

i*in 

Ajmor. 

7,006 

1,881 

019 

9 

- 

8 

*833 

1-496 

Coorg - - . 't - 

0.049 

3,768 

380 

9 

1 

7 

•060 

•669 

Haldrahad. 

Ofiti 

576 


9 

1 


•903 

1-911 

Baroda - - . - . 

8,630 

1,036 

141 

1 

- 

1 

;86B 

1-780 

. 

0,810 

688 

341 

- 

- 

7 

•004 

1-069 


0,736 

163 

4 

8 

- 

— 

•877 

1*089 

Bajiratasa ..... 

8,130 

734 

166 

s 



-840 

1*90|\ 

Oootral India .... 

0,871 

600 

lie 

1 

— 

1 

•800 

IW 

Totals India - - - 

0,088 

691 

816 

17 

9 


•047^ 

1-870 


The last topic that need be mentioned in CQnne(6ti(m with the migrato^ 
tendencies of the population is the'interchange between the two tufdp 

, . polh^al 
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political divisioiiB of India, that directly under British administration, and otukk inland* 
that under rule of native Chiefs. Unfortunately, the data on.this point Migration. 
in the case of small States like those attached to the Governments of Madras 
and Bengal or to the administration of the Central Provinces are defective, 
awing to the freq^uency with which the name of the surrounding Province - 
was returned, instead of that of the State. Deducting these three collections, 
of States ibr the above reason, tho repaainder shows, on the whdle adjust¬ 
ment, about 140.000 people received by British diStVicts in. excess of tlic 
number sent }fy them to native States. 


ti.-THE*CONDITION DF THE PEOPLE. 


In dealing with this extensive and complex subject, it is impossible to or tub 

consider India as*a single country, but it should rather be taken as a continent. ' People. 
or aggregate of countries, such as in fact it is in anything but merely a 
political sense. > if the condition of the people of Europe were under 
discussion, it would be necessary to discriminate between Belgium, for instance, 
anci Epirus or Norway, and even in the case of a single political unit, like Italy, 

Lombardy would have to be considered apart from the Abruzzi. In India the 
circumstances are quite as varied, and wiiat with differences in race, climate, 
soil, and other factors, the standard of living alters so from tract to tract 
throughout the country, that it is next to impossible to adopt lines of economic 
cleavage that would be altogether mutually exclusive. Poverty and abundance 
are terms as relative in their significance in India as elsewhere. The require-^ 
ment.<« in the way of clothes, food, housing, and cultivation in the soft and 
equable climate of the coast tracts, are very different from those in ^the dry 
extremes of heat and cold that have to be provided against by the peasant of 
the Paujab. Still less rational is it to compare, as.is sometimes done, the 
standard and cost of living in India, a tropical country, where social rank and 
position is hereditary, and all is regulated by custom, with those in western 
countriei^, where house-rent is n serious item, fuel is not required for cooking 
only, and position is a matter of competition. 

In the following pages, therefore, each province is taken separately, and the 
condition of its population discussed in the light of information furnished by 
local investigation conducted through both Europeans and natives of the 
country. It is neitlier practicable or advisable to compress data of this sort 
within the four corners of a tabular statement, so no special form of review 
has been adopted, and the circumstances of each province are dealt with in the 
way best suited to local peculiarities of climate, tenure, or cultivation. In 
following this method of treatment points of difference and agreement between 
the poivinces are rendered more or less discernible, so an attempt is made ia 
the following summary to give, as far as possible, n general view, based on the 
more salient features of importance thus brought to light. 

Tlio 4rst preliminary in dealing with this subject to ascertain the Occupation, 
distribution of the population according to occupation or means of subsistence. 

The Census returns give the results shown below. It must be not^d that the 
proportions in question are not those of the workers only, but of the ^otal 
population supported by each occupation or out of each source of income. 

Thus the whole cominunity is brought on to the record. 


X. Adniniifrarion • • . 

I|; Defenco . « 

in. Service of Fpreign State! - 
IV. PaRtare • - • • 

V* Agiricaltare • ' • . • 

VI. Fenwijd and domeiUe eerviee 
VIL Prcvlti^ of food, drink, &c. 

tt „ lig1it,fuel,loruge, Ac 

XZv' p » bSlldlnga * 

X. »> * M vohlotetand vosmIs 
- „■ ■ ,, laMlolei of ouppte» 

nood 

' If ' ii'Uatiio fabrtea and 


Pereentago 
on Total 
PopuIatiotL 

r.... 


Pereentago 
on Total 
Population. 

1*05 

Xlll. Proviaionof metala and preclcua 


0*«8 

Btooea • 


1*38 

0*18 

XiV. „ glats and earthenware 

0*88 

1-S7 

XV. „ ,, wood, cane, Ac. 


1*50 

80*70 

XYI. „ ,» dnigf, gnm% Ac. 

XVII. „ „ leather, hides, Ac. 


0*14 

3*01 


1*14 

6*07 

XVltl. Cominerce - - . - 


103 

1*83 

XIX. Tranaport and Storage 


1*38 

0*60 

XX. liCarnW and artiatlc pro&Mlona 


1*07 

0*05 

XXl. Sport, gamea, &e» ^ • 

XXII. Earthwork and general taboar 
XXnt. Indefinite meant dt aatiHiat 
enoe # - . - . 

ZXIV, Independent of work - 


0*06 

0*40 

4*30 


8*87 

0*64 

1*06 
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OommoM Of ns 
Piorut. 


Atm under 
cnltiTetion. 


The preponderance of agricultun is fairly wdl abown in tiie above retbm, 
but when the peculiar constitution of Indian society is considered, it will be 
found necessary to go into a little more detail before the full importance in 
tlint country of this mode of. getting a livelihood can be appreciated. • For 

-—-- instance, 85 per cent, of the.total 

weho^a^tiraratii* pof>ulation, or 88, if the towns be 
ocowiTioB. '-- ' omitted,- is eiucased in some 20- 

» Total Runl ;• -P ® 

Foiwhtiim. Fopuiuien. occuputions ODly, 89 showo 'in the 
7" r~ '' margin, and nearly, every one of 

j. jjuicuttnnutakour*™ .... jH j-M thcsc IS remunerated either by a 

I* Oouoml labourers ... - - 8*87 87 T . r i j j.i -ti 

4. Graziers, ilwiihsrdi, and vool-wotkeri IMUj I JJ . grant 01 laUd OUt Of thO Village 

f. Oiiiiou workers -•••-- SO? 178 O v • .t 

8. aoidaiiiitiis.pc 2 o-ro demesne, or by a share in the crop 

8. jimssaiidcopporsmitiis .... 014 ■» 0-10 gf thosc Yttio emuloy him. The 

10 . Mason. 076 084 additioD of ten more occupations 

11 . .jjs slmost completcs the list, and of 

14. Oil prosperso jj o;B9 tlicsc thcrc Bxe two or three which 

16. Vlllag'* SMurvants • - • * • 1*07 171 OrC intimately connected with .the 

17. l4*tUor workers.* i i ^ 

18 . Hiuiviiigitrs ‘ I [ I I J'JJ land. 

14, “teiin - I ._i-w i-w The concentration of so high a 

ToTAi., i>HiHiTira . . M 114 proportion of the people on to the 

«.¥nk.rtt.r.. ..!... " soil as the sole or chief means of 

Swwikwjiri”""*'" ; ; : ! J-'JS Z subsisting, is, on the whole, the 

»' : I ; * Z ™ost important factor in the con- 

z dition of the population of India, 
jj; :::::: SS z and its tendency is one to which 

stt. onM»ndiir.wi»i*ii,n - ■ . ’ - naturc hus set Very obvious bounds. 

totai., 8npi'«a»sTAni . - - There is, in the first place, the Umi- 

othm.V«* ^ ““ri T 4 ~' tation of space, or of extension of 

QBAHD TOTAL - . . “lo^oS ISiwcultivatioH, and, then again, that of 
I I productiveness, or, what is known 

ns intension, of agriculture. In neither case have the bounds yet been reached 
in India, though there are tracts where they have been closely approached. 

The extent to which cultivation is spreading cannot be statistically determined 
at present in all the provinces, owing to differences in tenure of land, progress 
of surveys, and other disturbing elements. Such evidence as there is, however, 
goes to prove that tlie land is being rapidly taken up wherever tlie available 
area has a fairly certain rainfall, and is contiguous to that already in occupation. 
The progress is most marked, as is to be expected, in the thinly peopled tracts 
that fulfil the above conditions. In Lower Burma, for instance, the increase is 
returned as amounting to 45 per cent, in the last ten years, under the stimulus 
.of the demand of rice for exportation. Here the land lies within easyreach, 
and the population is remarkably homogeneous in religion, race, and language. 
In Assam, where the conditions are equdly favourable, but the character, of the 
people different, the increase in the same period was but 8 per cent.* Goorg 
returns an expansion of 12 per cent. The Madras inquiry reaches back 40 
years, during which period the unirrigated land under cultivation increased by 
a tfiird, and the irri^ted in more than double that proportion. In Sindh and 
the Panjab, the extension of tillage depends upon that of the means of irrigation. 
In the former the area varies from year to year with the character of the 
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inundatioB; in the latter wells are largely used, and have been increasing in 
number of |ste. The area under crops in 1891 >92 exceeded that of ten years 
ago by 22 per cent in the Punjab, and 28 per cent in Sindh. The Central 
Province revenue settlement took placb in 1867, abd since that date the 
cultivated area has grown in the same proportion as that in Sindh in the 
decade. Fur Bombay (here are no comparable returns, by reason of the continual 
bringing on to the record of lands newly surveyed, but tlie increase in the area 
in question is probably considerably less in proportion than that in the 
provinces just mentioned. For Bengal there are no returns, exoe|^t for the 
detached- estates under direct administration, but the increase is knoim to have 
been considerable in the north and east, and probably, too, in Orhisa. In the 
Norih-West Proving and. Oudh the ten yeara under review seem to have been 
characterised by no appreciable extension of cultivation, if the Province be tidten 
as a whole, sioce the conriderable area of fmh land that has been faroketi up in 
the eaat and north>e88t must be set off against a targe area that hei'Men 

etapd^ed 
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' abandoned in the nrest. In Berar, t^n, it seems as if the cropped area OoKemov or tbb 
were not spreading, but iir this case it is necessary to mention that the 
present aresT not only provides for the population within the province, but 
exports large stocks to its neighbours. . • 

' * The n|kt point for consideration is how far the population of the present day Congested inets. 

is "pressing on the land, and what are the most accessible means of relief, vfhere, 

■ anyHs'wanted. ^Congestion is, of course, a relative term, and by no means com* 
mensurate with density of population. Of the former there are two proniinerif 
instances *in India, and these are also probably the only two of acute conges* 
tion. One is the case of North Bihar, where the density amounts to (167 per 
square mile; the other is that of .the Ratuaqiri district in the Bombay 
Presidency, where the density is only 282. In the former, witli a fertile soil 
and good climate, the difficulty is due to social causes mainly, such as the habit 
of minute subdivision of estates, of universal and early marriage amongst both 
sexes, and a strict caste system. In the latter fertile ground is scarce, the 
raiufall, though heavy and certain, is concentrated into a few mouths, so that • 

* cultivation cannot be varied or extended, and the tenure is unfavourable to the 
lower classes of agricultuiists. There are signs of approachitig repletion, too, 
in the submontane tracts of the Panjab, in tlie Narbada Valley of the Central 
Provinces, and in the south-east of Oudh and the sister province. 

In discussing the extension of the area under, cultivation as a means of relief Belief by 
in such cases, so long as there is any room left for expansion at all, the 
idiosyncrasies of the people concerned are the chief mutters to be considered. 

It is notorious that the Indian peasant is peculiarly sensitive to change of 
climate, food, and water, so that merely from pliysical causes, his advance from 
an open and comparatively healthy plain in wliich he is thoroughly acclimatised 
to a clearing in a malarious, damp, and badly drained jungle, however fertile 
' the soil may be, is inevitably accompanied at first by ill-health and loss of life. ■ 

Then, agsdn, there are social and mural objections that are not to be underrated. 

The peasant has no reluctance to move on in line with bis fellows, keeping in 
touch with a common centre; but, like every otlier agriculturist, he is strungly 
averse from complete uprooting of hi.s old associations. In India these objec¬ 
tions are especially strong, owing partly to tlie religious, partly to the marriage 
system, and partly, again, to the great variety of race and language that mqets 
the wanderer at every stage of his progress. With a strong backing of his own 
people to maintain the line of coniuiuniuatiun witli ids old home, lie may 
perchance face the outer world, but a range of hills or a belt of forest places 
him amongst strange men, worshipping strange gods with unknown ceremonial, 
speaking a dialect unintelligible to liim, and, if the tract be a wild one, gifted, he 
believes, with powers of magic and witchcraft which none from the plains can with¬ 
stand. It is thus impracticable to transport ahy considerable body of people to a 
distance from their home if the intervening country be, according to Indian 
. notions, a foreign one. The advance on tho forest and hill country is almost 
invariably initiated by the lower classes, who are nearer akin than the*rest to 
the wild tribes whom they gradually displace. The middle class foljows, aud 
pushes its predecessors further into the waste, and so on. In many of the 
provihees where there are still large tracts of land to be colonised, the process 
of expansion is easy enough. In Burma and Sindh there is certainly no 
difficulty. In the Panjab, what there is has not been found insurmountable. 

In the submontane belt of Oudh and the North-West Provinces also the exv 
pansion has' been that of contiguous communities. In the Assam Valley the 
stranger from parts of Bengal add Oudh has in many cuses elected to settle in 
' his new abode after Ids term of service on a tea estate has expired, and the 
^^thal has been similarly transplanted in small numbers to the sub-Himalavan 
foKsts. In other provinces, land tlius conveniently situated, and of no less rer- 
. tiUty than that already in occupation, is, no doubt, to be found, but only in a few 
trat^, where it often requires nmch time and labour to bring it under the 
plough. The Agency tracts in north-east Madras and the Malabar district on 
. the west coast are examples of tills, in the Bombay Presidency piost of the 
.. biid w good quality still to be got lies iu the compaWirely wild tract of the 
. Pvidi . Mahals and in Khandesb, in the latter of wbicn districts it is being 
iBpidly tBken into, occupation. In the Central Provinces there are large tracts 
qf land that ii, 110 doubt, arable, and as suited to cultivation as much that is 
’. ^ 2.9- * ‘3 0 3 - 
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ooHomos or thb xiim in use, but which it U necessary to keep under timber, ^thervfer &e 
supply of the neighbourhood or in consideration of rim climati^'odvahteges 
gained by muntaining a well-wooded belt of country nbore plains -denoded of 
j)crmanent vegetation to moke room for crops. . The area still available (or 
colonisation outside these forest reserves is by no lieans large, though it has- 
been the habit in some quarters to regard the tract under tliis Administratioja 
*as a sort of backwater to^rarry off the .surplus popnlation i|f the Gangetic 
-basin, not taking into account' the rapid growth of the local population, 
irrespective of immigration. In the Ganges Valley itself there is .but little, 
chance of extension of cultivation over really good soil, except, in the Cliam- 
paran district of Bihar and the sub-montane tracts of Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces. Large areas are lying unoccupied along the Jamna, where 
the soil is, at least for (he present, waterlogged, and ‘amongst the soutbera 
hills of what is known as the Bundelkhand tract, where the .quality 
is inferior and the rainfall uncertain. As, regards the arable waste 
situated in the midst of land in occupation, it is exceptional to. find 
it of equal fertility to the rest. In some of the districts' of Madras 
and Bombay that lie within the- zone of uncertain rainfall this excep¬ 
tion is found to prevail, as tl^e season is too precarious to attract small 
occupants or to induce the larger landholders to extend their estates, so land is 
available, in considerable quantities, which promises to he as remunerative as 
the present cropped area. But tlte general rule where the village system 
prevails is fur the exploitation of the village lands to begin from the inhabited 
site as centre, and to take in the outlying fields under centrifugal pressure, 
leaving none but the relatively undesirable portions for future occupation or 
for outsiders. Tiius, on the one side there is Assam, where the competition is 
that of the landlords for tenants; on the other, Bihar and parts of Oudh> 
where'the demand for land is so keen that rack-renting is everywhere possible, 
- and almost universally practised. Midway comes the bulk of the country, 
where there are few tracts without a certain waste area left for future cultiva¬ 
tion, though it is generally of inferior quality to that at present in hand. 


Am avaihble in 
the Protected 
Stetee. 


It has been suggested from time to time that a large field for immigration is 
available in the territory under the native Chiefs, where the density of popula- 
tioji is less than half fiiat found to prevail in the British provinces. A 
reference to the census results, however, will show that the difference, taking 
the country as a whole, is less than is represented by the above figures. The 
mean density of the Provinces is due in a great d^ree to the concentration of 
population in the Ganges Valley, whilst that of the States rests largely on the 
sparsity of the inhabitants in the deserts of Rajputana and the mountains and 
tablelands of Kashmer, in neither of which is there room for great expansien 
of cultivation. The Malabar States, Baroda and its neighbours in Gujarath, 
and -the larger Sikh States of the Panjab, return about the same specific 
population as the surrounding British districts. The east of Rkjputana ik in, 
mucli the same stage, 'and falls witliin a region unfortunate in its seasons, 
whilst a great portion of Haidrabad and Mysore is no better off. Tlie censnz 
shows that, even making all allowances for the increase in population is 
merely nominal and due to more accurate enumeration, the better administra¬ 
tion of these States during the present generation is producing results in the 
same direction as that of the Provinces; so that, so far firom serving as the out¬ 
let for the popitlption of the latter, the Protected territory, or a ^reat portion 
of it, will ere long have to face the same difliculdes in providing for Hs 
increasing agricultural population as those' with which some parts of the 
provinces have now to cope. On the other hand, Bliawalpur and the adjacent 
tracts of lUjputana, if irrigation be made possible; portions of Centra)Tndi% 
anti perhaps the east of Haidrabad, if the means of communication be 
improved; and a good deal of Mysore, are open to colonisation to a certMn 
extent. Ihere remain the hill' tracts under the petty Chiefs of Orissa, C^ntia.- 
Nagpur, and the Central Provinces, which have still to be-opened out, thott^, 
from the nature of the country, they cannot provide a large quantity* of 
cultivable.land compqre'(j to their total area,'and will.''^idre''ObiottU|ilSoa' hy= 
the lower grades of the community <m the slow'and partial aystem <mcin^Dfi4 
above, before the expert sgrioulturist of the rfiains-ia-likely-to venture fnlo'iUietr. 
bills and dales, . 
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So far. then'^ as r^ards the room for expansion and the proTwion for the coNniTm or raa 
wants of an increaBiDg wgricuUurai population by the extension of cultiratlon, 
there remains’Ii^e other part of this question, nantely, the alternative proems Su^ive* owot^' 
of. obtaining a greater yield from the land already in cultivation. Experts in 1^47*^*****° 
scientific agriculture appear 10 l>e agreed that, stopping short of what would ' 
be oall^ high farming ” in Europe; a good deal more could be got. out *of 
the*land in Indiivby inigroved 'methods of cultivation than is now obtained.- 
It is superfluous to enter into the details of tins qu'ekion here, but there are 
some generjil considerations which are directly relevant to the present subject. 

For instance, the Indian cultivator is in no way behind his compeer elsewhere 
in taking advantage of any innovation, provided the profit thereof be proved 
to demonstration before his eyes. He is' not, nor can any peasant be reasonably' 
expected to be, an experimentalist. Th6 issues of the struggle against the 
forces of nature are too serious to allow him to put his trust in unproved 
armour. Wheat has been, since the days of Megastlienes, an ordinary winter crop 
in tbe rotation of the Panjab cultivator. ’ It was shown him that where he got 
nine' busheU irrigation would give him 13, and now the cultivation of wheat is in¬ 
creasing commensurately with the extension of the State canal distributaries, and 
these latter have grown by 86 per cent, in the last decade. He has also learnt 
that watering means manuring, a second useful bit of information, considering 
tbe homoeopathic doses of fertilising material which custom has pre> 
scribed in India. Foreign sahiples of cotton have been eiigerly adopted, 
becuuse their superiority was brougitt home to the Dharwar and Broach raiat 
in'the local cotton-broker's yard. Jute has been spread over Northern and 
Eastern Bengal in like manner. In Coorg, no holding of any considerable size 
but has a corner reserved for coffee, a plant unknown in that little province a 
generation or two back* Many other instances could be cited of the intro- 
ductioik of a rent-paying crop under the influence of foreign demand whilst 
tlie rest of the estate was under food-crops. But, apart from the great increase 
in the variety of the produce that nowadays engages the attention of the 
cultivator and the great extension of tbe State system of canals which in irrigation from 
many provinces renders that variety possible, one of the most noteworthy 
developments of agriculture of late years has been in the direction of cultiva¬ 
tion under wells. This form of small tillage is one in which competent 
observers agree that the Indian peasant has little or nothing to learn from 
Europe. In the regions of uncertain rainfall, two or three acres commanded 
by a well provides vegetable or pulse for the family and forage for tho cattle 
when the whole of the unirrigated land around it is bare of grain or grass 
alike. In the Panjab nearly four million acres a!’e watered from wells, of which 
over 220,000 are of substantial masonry. In Madras the number of wells had 
mom than doubted in the 40 years preceding 1889, and a great many wore 
added under the system of State advances for tlielr construction daring the bad 
seasons of 1890 and 1892. In Bombay, the Deccan has been nearly equally 
fortunate in this'respect, and Gujarath is expected to follow suit as the new 
and more favourable settlement rules come into operation. In the North- 
ti'est Provinces and Oudh, again, wells are, as a rule, particularly valuable, 
though the soaking rain of the last two or three years has put them tem¬ 
porarily'at a discount. I'here are now about 712,000 of them there, irrigating 
over five million acres. But there are many tracts in India where little use can 
be mdde of wells for irrigation, either because the subsoil water is brackish 
or because it lies at such a depth below tlie surface that the cost of sinking and 
working is'prohibitive to all but the upper.classes of agricnlturists. Irrigation 
from one imnree or another has nevdrtbeless advanced by 20 per cent, in the last 
seven yean and extends to the same proportion oftlieareareturned asunder crops. 

Another practice in cultivation that has increased in prevalence very^DoaUe wopping 
re'&ftfkably in tlie last 10 years is that of taking more -than one crop off a* 
field, in |he year. In rice tracts this has bven.in vogue for a long time, and the 
autumn Wvsst is usually followed by a winter sowihg of pulse, vetch, or oil-seeds. 

' In lighter soils the practice is of later birth. On the whole, the area' thus 
placed under requisition increased at about .double the rate of the area taken 
. into cultivation, and amounts now to about 12 per cent, on.the latter, against 
8 fiye-yc^'ago. In the NorthT'West Provinces the-rise was from 7 to 15 per 
centij^IS yearsv .In.Sindh and Madras the area was doubled in the same 
period^ apd in, Bombay it.rose by 28 per cent. In the Panjab, too, there lias 
* * . , ■ 3 0*4 % * beeu_ 
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been a notable increase. Improbable as it may appear, there is at present no evi* 
(ience, that by this process the soil is being exhausted, as ill most of the cases where 
a st‘Cond crop is required of the same land rather more pains than usual are taken 
in regard to the'manuring. On the other hand, the question requires fartherin'* 
\cstigt4ion, since the evidence at present available is not to be accepted as con¬ 
clusive. But with regard to the general demand made on ttie soil in India;U is 
fairly cloar that no signs of exhausdon have as yet been made manifest.* A good 
example Of this is found in the Meerut district in Upper India, where in 1896 
Colonel Sleeman relates that he was told in conversation with a landholder of the 
upper class that of late years the harvests had been gradually diminishing in bulk. 
.In 1886 the wlieat of this same district bore a special feputatioh fur excellence, 
and the railway stations have had to be enlarged more than once to meet the 
demands of a constantly increasing export trade, accompanied by all the ottier 
signs of advance in material prosperity that are usual in India in such circum¬ 
stance. But there can be no doubt that with all its natural advantages the 
country would be all the more productive if the vast quantity of manure tiiat 
is now allowed to waste were returned to the soil. There are signs, especially 
round the large towns, where small cultivation under wells is the rale, that 
market gardeners and those engaged with sugar cane and similarly valuable 
crops have begun to appreciate this fact, and to make use of fertilising sub¬ 
stances, which in the last generation it would pave been a matter of loss of 
caste not only to touch but even to employ in the production of food intended 
for ortliodox consumers. With canals to enable crops to grow and ripen when the 
rainfall is insufficient either in quantity or distribution, and witli wells for high 
cultivation on a small scale, with the double-cropping that these appliances 
tend to foster, and with the economy of animal and vegetable manure that 
characterises the farming of the best agriculturists in fndia, and is spreading 
from them downwards, the ability of the soil under the plough to support on 
the whole a scry much larger population than tliat which now depends upon it 
can be confidently assumed. 

llieru IS one point in connection with the above question which deserves 
notice here, and that is the increase in the stock of cattle, which has been com¬ 
mensurate with that of cultivation. The returns are not complete, as the statistics 
are not collected in Burma or the large Pi ovim c of Bengal, but, so far as they go, 
they show an increase in the last six years of 35 per cent. This includes both 
draught and milch animals. The former have risen in value with the increased 
mileage of roads as well as in connection with the larger area under the plough. 
The latter will be mentioned,again in connection with the food supply of the 
population. Unluckily, the custom of using the droppings of this vast 
multitude of animals for fuel and for washing on to walls and floors, instead 
of bestowing it directly upon the land, is one that shows no diniinution, and is 
prevalent eveiywhere except in a few tracts where firewood is particularly cheap 
and plentiful, or where the land occupies an unusually high place in the 
householder’s estimation. ‘ 

The next subject to be coiisideced is the distribution of the area under culti¬ 
vation between the various products of the 
soil. The marginal statement is based on the 
latest returns issued by the Government of 
India; but the figures for Bengal which were 
published separately are excluded as being based 
chiefly on estimates. Taking the rest, as a whole, 
from 78 to 90 percent, of the area is under food- 
crops. erar is an exception, for there only 4 5 
per cent, comes into this category. It is not 
)>osbible to distinguish between the food-ci;op8 
^wn for home consumption and those in¬ 
tended for export, because, with the exception 
of the millets, fruit and vegetables, moft of the ' 
crops serve both purposes, and even millet is 
now exported to a certain extent from the west 
coast to Arabia, and even in small quantities to* 
Enrope. For instance, rice is practically the' 
only crop grown in Lower Burma, and tl^ 
quantity exported often equals that kept in the province for food, in Bet^l, 
Madras, and Assam ^jie exerts are small compauM to the amoi9|j( consumer at 
'home. Wheqt, again, is a main artide of food in the Punjab and paj^df itliq^ortb.- 
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West Provinces, but in Bonfbay and the Central Provinces it is grown almost Conoitios or ths 
entirely for the foreigner, CoUon, too, is now largely made up in India, and People, 
only a portion goes abroad in its raw state. The same may be said of seeds, 
with the important qualiBcation that as the use of vegetable qils in India is 
. bdng . superseded by that of, imported mineral oil, the proportion of seeds 
avaihble for export is on the rise, whereas the home demand for cotton tends 
to reduce the shipments for abrohd. Tjie general distribution of the cultivated • 
area amongst the main products appears to be fairly balanced, in tlie present , 
conditions of the country, between the interests of the producer, who is neces- 
Sjptrily anxious to exploit bis land to his own greatest advantage, and those of 
the non-producing consumer, who is concerned with the adequacy and accessi- 
Ijility of the outturn of food. These interests are obviously identical, so far as- 
three«fourth6,*if not four-fifths, of the* population are ctmeerned, for this is about 
the proportion olf the producers with those immediately dependent upon their 
harvests. In the not inconsitlerable portion of the country where the chief 
exported produce is also an important, if not ihe principal, food of the popula¬ 
tion,'the balance of the distribution adjusts itself automatically. In Burma, 

Orissa, and Eastern Bengal, for example, the cultivator disposes of just what 
rice he can spare after providing for his own needs, and in those fertile regions 
this surplus in an average year is a large one, but if the outturn be short of that 
average, the deficiency foils u})on the exports. The case of wheat is a little 
more complicated, but in the provinces where it is the most widely grovtn, such 
as the Panjab and the Jamna valley, it appears from the returns of inland 
traffic that the same general teudency is in operation ; for it is noticeable that 
in a year of brisk export of this grain the drain is not accompanied bv *an 
equivalent rise in the imports of other cereals, as would be the case if the 
normal food supply of these tracts were being depleted. But the movement of 
millets,•rice, and pulse is in general harmony with that of wheat, indicating that 
the outward tendency is the result of a bountiful harvest all round, and not con¬ 
sequent on the undue allurements of foreign trade. There is also the consideration 
that wheat enters, as a rule, into the regular rotation of Upper Indian husbandry, 
and the cultivator is slow to change in this important particular. In the 
Panjab there is the further safeguard against trespass on the area required for 
the production of the ordinary local food crops, that the great advantage of 
growing wheat tinder irrigation, as compared with the outturn from unirrigated 
land, leads the cultivator to reserve the latter for millets and pulses, and only to 
replace these by wheat when the summer and autumn rains have been iinftvour- 
able to the early harvest. In the wheat-growing tracts of Bombay and Berar 
the proportion of land under this cereal to the total cropped is relatively small. 

In the Narbada Valley of the Central Provinces, where it is more extensive, any 
obje^jions there may be to the growth of wheat cultivation are not connected 
with the possible interference with the food supply, but are based on the nature 
of the tenure of ihe land, which favours competitive rental' without equivalent 
pn)fit-3 to the cultivator. On the whole, then, the export trade in cereals has 
not been detrimental to the food supply of the country at- large, the 

additional cash value it has given to the produce of the land is distinctly bene¬ 
ficial to the agricultural community. • * • 

As regards the ^nerat requirements of the population in the way of food and Amount and 
the amount available to meet them, a good deal has been written, based, for jawety of the food 
the most part, on large assumptions and insufficient intormaiiun. The usual ^ 
plan seems to be to estimate the yield of ^ain or pulse, or both, per acre, and to 
establish frem other sources of information a mean daily ration, not. al ways taking 
into consideration difl'erences of kind and nutritive quality, though gcmerully dis- 
oriminating between the allowances for adults and children respectively. The 
next step is to multiply the acreage yield by the area under food-grains and 
pdlsesi and to then ffivide the product by the mean ration, if the object be bo ^ 
allow t}ie population for which thp supply is sufficient, or to multiply the popula- 
tioni by the ration, if the computation be intended to compare the actual supply 
ayaUaDlq with that necessary to support tlie existing population. In this manner 
it }s pbssjlb)^ of course, to prove to demonstration that a certain number of millions, 
or the case mw require, must necessarily he almpst, if not quite, 
re examine these estimates in dbtail. It has already 
I batn jlnted tearly the whole population is concentrated on a single occupa- 

'.^n jtho/supm^^ of which is dependent upon searenal variations, and 

. I^ iil thdia these variations are extreme, so that there must inevit- 
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CoNDiTiot^ or TBS ably be an unusually large proportion of the people^subsisting on the margin of 
^oPtA. cultivation, whom a specially unfavourable harvest renders liable to suocumb to 
ailments or diseases which in ordinary circumstrinces they would have success'- 
fully resisted. ,But regarding the food supply in general, as dealt with in such 
estimates, a few remarks will not be misplaced in this chapter. «. 

In the first place*, the area under fruit and vegetables is considerable, and with 
« well irrigation is rapidly increiising. Ev^n in dry soil, the poorest holdings often 
. have gourds, cucumbers, &c:, growing over the house, shed, or hedges, which are 
a favourite addition to the family meals. Milk, again, is part of the diet of eveyy 
agricultural family in regions where cattle can be easily maintained^ that is^ 
everywhere except under the very heaviest rainfall, and rhe returns sfiow a very 
'large increase since 1884 in the number of cows and buffaloes, amounting in 
the tracts where the cattle are regisbTed to some 35 per cent. The numerical 
relation between these cattle and the populaiion cannot be determined, as so 
many villages that do not furnish returns are intermixed in the census tables 
with those for which information is available; but there appear to be* approxi 
mately 15 to 50 liead of horned cattle, counting calves, to every 100 people. 
There is then the important fact to be‘considered that all these estimates 
take into account vegetable food only, and ignore the very large proportion of 
the Indian population that habitually cat fish or flesh. The former is consumed 
along the coasts except amongst a small minority, and ail up the larger rivei^ 
fish is found in every market. Over two and a half millions of people live by 
the provision of this article of food, and probably another half million should be 
added from amongst the boatmen. In Burma, fish, salted, pickled,and fresh, is 
• universally used. The flesli-eaters are still more numerous, beginning with the 
57i millions of Musalmans. 1'he Uajputs have no objection to mutton and 
goats’ flesh, and are still addicted to the meat of the wild boar, a surfeit of which» 
unless an esoteric signification be attached to this savoury dish, proved iatal to 
the great Buddha, who was of the warrior caste. Tlie Marat has follow suit in this 
respect,whilstthe hill tribes extend their diet both above and below; for the lower 
grades are omnivorous,and the higlier,such as the Naga, habituallyaave up money 
to buy a cow wherewith to make merry with their friends on the occasion of a 
domestic occurrence. Finally, in addition to the Native Christian converts^ 
there are the very numerous communities of village menials, a sort of helots, 
descended, in all probability, from the pre-Aryan possessors of tlic plains. 
These have everywhere the bodies of the dead cattle of the community they 
serve as perquisites, and avail themselves of this privilege by feasting on the 
carcase, after de8|>oiling it of its hide for tanning or sale. There art; 12| millions 
of this class. The mean number of hides exported every year during the last 
decade, which has been over .‘K) millions, not to mention those used in the country 
in the manufacture ol shoes, water bags, harness, and the like, show’s a 
supply of food is thus available. ^ On the whole, without counting the classes that 
are but partially carnivorous, there must bq, at a rough approximation, 130 
millions out of the 287 who do not trust for their sustenance to cereals, vegetables, 
and niilk alone. Then, again, that portion of the estirtiates framed on the plan 
mentioned above which rests upon the yield of food-grain per acre is of equally 
doubtfol accuracy, and when the admittedly rough approximations of the Famine 
Commission are applied wholesale over the length and breadth of India, or even 
to one of its provinces, the result is little better than random conjecture! Year 
by year fuller information on this important matter is being acquired by means 
of experiments carried out on a uniform plan with different crops, under different 
conditions and in differetit parts of the country, and the variety of the results^ 
useful as the latter are for local purposes, suuh as the revision of the assessment 
rates and so on, only serves to render more apparent the risk of making them 
the basis of wider generalisation. After a long course of such measurements it 
, will probably be safe to strike a mean for a considerable tract, giving the a^piroSi* 
mate yield of each main crop grown within it on irrigated ana unirrigated, 
manured and unmaiinred, soils respectively, and from this to form a fairly good 
notion of the average amount likely to be harvested durinjg a cycle of ^eiS^, but 
the conditions of agriculture in a considerable pi^t of India.' am so variable that 
even in favourable circumstances the estimate migh|,tQro out inapplicable W the 
outturn of any single season. Great attention, however, is toiojg paid to t^b^ 
matter by the Government of India in the JDq^rtiueht of Aj5iieuUuTe,;aud. we * 
annual inquiries are improving in . both number ahd .^uaUiy.!, 
consideration is due to the fact tbat* the<popukricn is 
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stationary, and that the lower classes seem everywhere at least as prolific as Condition or the 
the rest, if not multiplying at a more rapid rate than their social superiors. PBorL?. 

If, therefore, deterioration in condition is the rule, it must have set in within 
veiy recent times indeed^ To the argument of the existence of*habitually- 
ethrving millions may be opposed simply the Galilean reply, “ Kpptir sl mnove,'* 

Bnt the present question is that of the adequacy of the food supply in general, Communication*.. 
not oT the circumstances of any tract ki particular. It is ch ar from what is 
already known of the annual cultivation that, taking the country as a wlnde, • 
there is plenty of food for all its inhabitants, and nirherto the ditliculty has 
always been to render the surplus stock of one part of India availalde to the 
full in supplying the nd'ed of localities in which the season has been less propi¬ 
tious. Sfieaking roughly, the meteorological observations that have bi‘ert 
reconled indicate that, as a rule, two-thirefs of India are affected each year in a 
similar manner^ whilst the remaining third experiences a season tending- in the 
opposite direction, but there is no record of a universal failure of crops from want 
of rain, any more than of a general harvest above the average. In days gone by, 
therefore, the want of me.ins of transport resulted in the rotting on tlie grouucl 
of tl»tf overflowing yield on one tract, whilst the same pr«iduce was selling at 
famine prices elst*where, but beyond reach. During the last 10 or Ifj years, in 
pursuance of the general policy adopted l)y the Government of India for the 
protection of the country against the results of famine, or *'ven of serious 
4 scarcity of food, railways have been copstruoted that bring all the chief tracts of 
practically cert;iin rainfall into touch with those most liable to failure. Com¬ 
munication by road and caimlaiso has been much improved in the same period, 
and all the chief stations are supplied with feixler roads to the surrounding 
markets. For every 100 miles of railway worked iji 1880—81, there wore in 
1801-92, 186; for every 100 tons of gooiIs carried in the former year, there 
were ifi the latter 198 ; and for every 100 passengers, 242. The returns prove 
that internal trade in millets, pulses, and other food-produce is no less brisk 
than that in wheat, cotton, oilseeds, and other staple eommodiiies of the export 
traffic, and the movements of aitides of luxury, such as sugar, tobac o, spices, 

&o., is very noteworthy in its development. 'I’he difficulty in distribution, men¬ 
tioned above, lias accordingly been to a very great extent removed. In some 
cases, a special demand has been met without serious dislocation of the onlinary 
market prices. In others, the facilitation of tlie supply has created or stimulated 
a demand. The steadying effect of ihe new order of things ujion prices is, per¬ 
haps,' the most prominent result of the extension of communications, and 
remarkable instances of it will he found mentioned in the provincial pcaragraplis 
below. Another result is the increased export trade thus made possible, which 
also has had its effect on the prices of produce, both being to the benefit of the 
cufhivator. Indirectly, too, the approach <if a railway has its special advantages 
to the peasantry. In the first place, in all the large and fertile producing-tracts 
it is noticed that it is accompanied or closely followed by the substitution of 
central markets—where the dealer or brokenand the producer are brought face 
to face—for the village shopkeeper, who takes over the crop from the cultivator at 
his own valuation, which is not often that of the market at which lie himself (US'- 
poses pf it. The villager is thus brought into touch with the outer worfil, learns 
the ways of trade, and pockets the profit on his bargains, instead of making a 
present of it to the petty dealer. Then, again, to the traffic between the 
stations and the markets of the interior is due the remarkable development of 
the carting industry that has been so noticed of late years. This is a matter 
which affects the poorer class of cultivator rather than his more fortunate com 
panion; for the large holder of land has generally work enough for his stock 
on his own est^ite, whereas the small occupant often, if not usually, can only 
igovk a single harvest in the year. His pair of plough bullocks, therefore, used 
to either out of work for nearly half the j^ar or let to a neighbour at flie 
lowi^t local rate. Now, however, with good roads and a railway within reach, 
thg ,pwner bays a cart and plies for most of the open season between market 
acid Nation, or goes.off to the nearest large town and keeps his cattle in work 
Ypr ^venilxth^ of the year at a remimerative tariff, since for distances of 30 miles 
4 ttd compete, aa a rule, successfully^ againii^ |he railway. . He then 

irdurns tip ^ vtlls^ in .time to prepare his land for the earlier harvest In 
. these ^^nihiltaiilees it is not surprising to find the number of carts and bullocks 
md, on the whole, continnouiuv, increase > 

^ The imprbveniettt in the means of communication by the change it has 
effyted in the balance oC the food supply has necessarily resulted, also, \ic jbl 
' 0.9. 3 H 2 revolution 
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Condition or tue revolution in the market prices of the prindpU commodities of trade; In 
l^oPLE. connection, with the subject of the mateiial condition of the people, the prices 
that are of the greatest importance are those of agricultural produce on which 
the ^^eIfare of the masses so largely depends. The main effect on these of the 
^reat extension of railways that has characterised the last it) years has been' 
the steadying influence described above, which tends towards equalisation/^ In 
the tracts but recently opened out the price of produce has obviously rilen in 
• accordance with the intensity of the need of the surplus elsewhere, if for no 
other reason. Throughout the region of uncertain harvests, under the same 
qualiflcation, the wild seasonal fluctuations of the past have been restrained 
within relatively moderate limits, and it is no longer ivithin the power of the 
local dealers to maintain the abnormally high famine prices" of a generation 
back. But this influence alone is not sufficient to account for the general, as 
opposed to the local, rise that appears to have taken place in the price of food-- 
grain and pulses, which is probably attributable to some such far-reaching 
cause as the expansion of the currency or the depredation of silver. Whatever 
the cause, the results to the cultivator may be appreciated from the fact that 
in the North-VV'i st Provinces, produce that sold for Rx. 100 in 1861-05 now 
fetches Rx. 167. In the Central Provinces, since 1858-63, the price of rice 
has trebled, and that of wheat, millet, and pulse more than doubled. In Burma 
rice has doubled in its cash value since 1881-82.* In Assam it has risen by 
some 40 per cent., and.froni 6 to 20 per cent, in Bqngal. The rise of prices of 
produce generally in the Panjah has been about 30 per cent, in the last 10 
years. The staple food of Berar fetches Kx. 186 where 10 years ago it brought 
the producer only Kx. 100. The local variations in Bombay, like those in 
Bengal, are numerous, owing to the diiferent circumstances of the extremes of 
the province, but the rise has been general for every description of food crop. 
The Madras prices, again, show a wide range, as is to he expected frbni the 
difference between the coast climate and that of the uplands. In discussing 
the circumstances of this Presidency,, c/ry/a are available for the last 40 years, 
and from these it appears that in the lower tracts the quantity of rice that was 
sold fc»r Rx. 100 in the period 1849-53 fetched Rx. 234 during the five years 
ending with 1888, and Rx. 287 in the period of four years ending with 1892. 
’Millet, the representative grain of the middle-class cultivator of the interior, 
rose from Rx. 100 to Kx. 189 in 1884-88, and, in spite of importations, to some¬ 
thing considerably over that figure in the hard times of 1889-92. I'lie prices 
obtained for the produce not used for food, and which is now very largely 
grown for the foreign market, also rose in proportion, except in the case of 
cotton, which fluctuates more than the rest and has shown no marked upward 
tendency of late. On the other hand, the development of the demand for jute, 
oilseeds, ground-nuts, and the like, has been a ^eat feature in the last decade. 
On the whole, for every Rx. 100 worth of luaian produce aiid manufactures, 
that was exported in 1880-81, that produce left the country 12 years later to 
the value of Rx. 137, and in 1892, of Rx. 144. 

^Prices of importod A« regards commodities of foreign growth or manufacture, the imports of 

goods. which Jiave increased, using the same method of indication, from Rx. 100 to 

Rx. 133, in the 12 years, in addition to the facilities of internal distribution 
the cost has been diminished in the countries of production by the appreciation'^ 
of gold, the economy of labour, and the reduction in freight charges, to an 
extent that in many cases of articles in much request has been enough to coun¬ 
teract the relative fall in the price of silver, whether measured in gold or 
commodities. At all events the supply has been such as to greatly increase 
the demand, and to bring within the reach of whole classes of the community 
articles which from being luxuries have now been incorporafed as necessities iii 
the new srandard of living. The present generation has seen, too, the suh3ti(u- 
tfon of foreign umbrellas for those of native manufacture; of kerosine oil for the 
vegetable product of the village presser; of brass and copper'vessels for earthen 
ware and of iron machinery for wooden in such processes M sogar-prq^lng. 
The use of foreign twist and yarn in cotton-weaving will have to be noticed 
below in connection with the^^oiidition of that important industry, and scf vrill 
the extensive importp of cotton piece goods, but it may be menUoned that 
IS now found for the sewing machine in nearly evei^ ioHiB 
that in the plains there is hardlv a Tillage that iKMMei^ a shop at^ aR 
foreign cutlery, hardware, and artiem of haherdaftbeiy are not 

_ : __ : ____ ^ 
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Whether Uiese innorations and stibsritutes imply *the appreciation of a higher Condi hon or yuk 
standard of living or of a pecuniary saving to be derived-from them, their Psorj-a 

advantages must have been remarkably apparent before a coinmuiiity as '* • 

conservative and suspicious of change as is the Indian peasantry could h^ve 
been induced to avail itself of them. 

•The general rise in the prjee of agricultural produce above noted *has Market value of 
. necessarily aflFecteci to'some extent the market vaUic of the land from which 
that produce is obtained, but the. fluctuations in that value have been chiefly* 
deiermijK d by influences of n inoie lasting cim/ncter. Tlie first con'^ideration . 

. in respect to this is the tenure. Where the land is •held by the cultivator 
directly from the State* this is inviolable so long as tlie assessment is duly paid. 

Where there is an intermediary in whcim *the proprietarv rights arc vested, 

. legislitive provision has been made for the protection of the tenant-cultivator 
against undue pressure or arbitrary evh^tion from his holding. Then as to the 
extent of the rights over the land, this class of property is recognised, as a rule, 
tho^igh subject to special exceptions, as heritable and transferable, a quality • 

•on which more will have to be said later on. Theio remains the question of 
taxation or rental. In some parts of the country the State assessment has l)(*en 
fixed in perpetuity, and as the estates thus treated consisted at the time of 
Settlement of large areas of arable waste with but a small nucleus of inhabitants, 
the rent-charge then claimed by the State is little more than nominal now that 
the tract has become^fully populated, and varies between a sixth an<l a third 
of the rental paid in the present day by the tenants to the grantee or estate- 
holder. But in the greater part of India the State assessment is periodically 
revistd at intervals of about a generation, and whether the demand 
be based on some customary or arbitrary standard, or whether it be 
approximated to a recognised proportion of the produce or rental, the 
modifirations effected on revision must bear reference to general considera¬ 
tions only, such as the variation in price of produce, the‘‘bettermentof 
the tract by roads or railways, or some other improvement affecting that part 
of the country at large. Tenant-right is thus scrupulously respected, and each 
estate holder or occupant enjoys the full benefit of his improvements untouched 
by any increase of his assessment on account of them. Since advantages of 
the kind ju<t mentioned that have already accrued are alone taken into con¬ 
sideration, and not prospective beneKts or profits, all the fruit of improvemonts 
in communications or transfiort and thus in prices, that come into operation 
ea:rly in the pgriod of the settlement, is enjoyed by the asscssee alone without 
the participation of the State, till the expiry of the current term. The mean 
incidence of the State demand will be seen from tip? Provincial Sections of this 
chapter to be everywhere light, and in tracts where the progress since the last 
rater, were introduced has been such as to warrant a specially large increase,* 
within, of course, the sanctioned limits, provision exists for tempering the 
enhuTicrment to those who are subjected to it, so sis to avoid so sudden an 
addition to their expenses for the year. * It will be found from the returns of 
land revenue that, speaking generally, out of the steady and almost continuous 
increase that has taken place in the receipts under this head during the jast ten 
years, less is due to enhanced rates than to the extension of cultivation over 
the assessed arable waste. The incidence of the demand per acre is eitber 
stationary or has advanced or receded but by a minute fraction. The second is 
the case in the Panjab, the last in the North-West and Central Province.s, 

Bombay and Madras. The revisable assessment, therefore, though ultimately 
based on variation in the cash value of agricultural produce, follows the latter 
only at a great distance, so that wherever the rainfall and other conditions affect¬ 
ing cultivation ai^e favourable, not subject, that is to say, to wide annual fluctua- 
ti^n^ the weight of the State demand is insignificant. Where the conditioq[^ 
are more uncertain there are seasons, of course, when the outturn of the harvest 
is so small that its market value* does not enter into the calculation, because 
there is little produce remaining over for sale. In such circumstances greater 
consideration is given to the precarious prospects of the cultivator than to » 
a .^de. range of prices in the determination of which tl^ local produce of the 

f ar. may have hut Uttie share. In some cases the mean rate of the assessment 
set tety My, ao that a good harvest may the more easily pay for a partial 
> In^thefi!# as in Madras, a portion-of tbo revenue is remitted for the 
ye^ iu qusErtMn, under-rulos and on prind^ that form part of the regular 
. Jdke land»8dti^ that Province. In all parts of India under 

iKp.; , : .:o; 3 H 3 terminable 
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coKDiTio.v OF TiiB terulinable settlements^ the suspension of the assessment in cases of dearly 
PjauPLE. proved necessity arising from general scarcity of rain or loss of crops by floods* 
locusts* or other calamities, has of late years been sanctioued as a feature in 
the administration of the land. * 

Beatai values. The lightness of thi^ State assessment, however, is shown more clearly by coin-' 
paring it with the full rental of the land, where the latter is ascertainable, than by 
quoting the actual incidence. In Up|)er India rental values are generally T^orded 
in the ordinary course of fixiiig the assessment^ whilst under a settlement direct 
with the occupant or cultivator, subordinate rights are not recognised, exceptdn 
special cases, in the State register of lands, and information regarding rent is 
.obtainable indirectly only. In the Panjab and North West Provinces the average 
rent double the assessment, but th(!;range is from the latter up to ten or twelve 
times as much. In Bihar the pressure of the agricultural population on the per- 
manently settled land and the same cause in the more recently settled, tract of 
Oudh, has driven rents up to the highest rate that can be reached by competition, 
though the position of the tenant has been, materially strengthened in both parts 
of the country by the legislation of1885 and 1886 respectively. W ith tin* keen com^ 
petition that prevails, however, it is almost impracticable to ensure the obseftrance 
of the legal terms that both parties concerned are bent upon evading, and rents 
far in excess of the rates that could be recovered through a coUrt of law are 
very generally, in Oudh at least, offered and accepted. In the Narbada valley 
of the Central Provinces the competition is equally brisk, owing to the increas¬ 
ing demand for wheat. It is stated, however, by local authorities that this 
state of affairs is exceptional; and tliat in the greater part of tliis Province the 
burden of rent is very light. In one district of Madras, in which a special 
scrutiny was made of the leases registered, it was found that the rental varied 
in rate from four to six and a half times the assessment, the latter being paid by 
the lessor. 

HftJe valuciK Tlie value of tlie land at present, relatively to what it was some years ago, 

can be appreciated, too, from the records of sales and mortoages. Of the 
former, instances are given later on from the Central Provinces.and Madras, and 
of. the latter, from the Paiijab, where the average loan per acre of land 
mortgage I rose from 18 rupees in 1880-81 to 31 rupees in 1890-91. A village 
in the Central Provinces, wJiich sold for 300 rupees in 1867, realised 700 rupees 
in 1875, and 3,000 rupees in 1883. In Madras, rice land in the fertile tract of 
Tanjore was sold at an average rate of 39 rupees per acre in 1862-63, fur 146 jn 
1873-74, and for 180 three years later. In a district to the south of Tanj'^re, 
a plot of land that sold for 330 rupees in 1865 fetched J,100 rupees in 1890, 
and in another case, in a less favourably situated tract, land sold for 5 rupees per 
acfe in 1855 was resold in 1876 at 43 rupees.* Similar testimony can be found 
in the records of other parts of the country. ^ 


Collection of the 
State demand. 


fndifldualiMdon of 


Further evidence of the value of liinsl, as well as of the fairness of the State 
assessment, is furnishwl by the returns of the collections. In every province, it 
appears that the portion of the demand not paid within the year in which it 
falls dpe is insignificant, except in the cases where a certain amount has been 
expressly postponed fur collection on a later occasion, in the circumstances 
mentioned above. In 1891-92 the collections scarcely in any insfan^ fell 
below 9fl per cent, of the demand. No general conclusions can be drawn from 
the returns of the processes issued or executed in connection with the land 
revenue, because the purpose which such process is intended to serve is by no 
means the same in every instance. In Upper India, wherever a settlement Inks 
recently been conduded, the remarkable growth of notices and other prodesses 
that ensues is accounted for by the desire of both landlord and tehant to ascer- 
fain exactly their respective positions under the new ciromnatances, and in com¬ 
paratively few casesj even under a current settlement of some years* standf^, 
is there any resort to coercion^ since the object of both parties is served 1^; tw 
record of the notice. Elsewhere, too, both in Madras and Bombay, wherct such 
declarations or objections are not required, the numb^ of processes is 'always 
considerable, partly owing to the remnant still exisdngf of; .the old feding^ .^at 
prevailed under Miga^arule, that it was. detrimmtim tjo'iithe- pru^eotir 
peasant to pay op otherwise than as little'and ah iatnai he dared., 'TtHf' hrw of 
iuid annnwy sold In default of payment is eemysthbre very niiallj'aihi '<te^t|l^ 
FSnjab such sales said to be piraotiettlly unknown. - . / >' v 

A point to be noticed in eonnec^on paft' of the it^je^'skid 
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one not witliout its importance in the provinces \Oiere the interest in Cundition op tur 
land is much subdivided, is that, owing either to actual subdivision Peoplk. 
or to the greater value now possessed by landed property/ which inclines 
the possessor towards the assertion of individuality with .regard to his 
; holding, there is a tendency to weaken the village system of such tracts, 
especially where the land is held in some form of joint ownership. The 
general Sttute of security, enables*tlie individual to dispense with the aid formerly 
rendered him by his coparceners against outsiders; Whilst, in consideration of , 
tl^e increased value of the land, his.distrust is tmnsferred from tiie latter to the 
former. Tfie merits of this temlency is a question of S^ate policy ratht-r than ' 
one affecting the material condition of the people, exdept so far as the sub- 
division tends to become excessive. In'pans of Bihar, for instance, it olten* 
ends in converting the proprietor into either a pauper or a field labourer, simply 
because his estate is inadequate to produce enough for him to live on. From 
the other point of view the tendency is nothing more than is to he expected 
when the survivals, useful as tliey may he, of a former state of society are 
brought under the influence of such solvents as the provisions of the mo'dern 
Indiai\ Codes. 

It is worth considering, at this point, how far and in what directions the en- Standard of living, 
hiancementoftbe value of the property of the landed classes, as above described, 
has been accompanied by a rise in theirstandard of living. Something has been said 
about this whilst treating of the growth of the import trade. The various criferia, 
however, of the standard of living in the ease of the Indian community 
of the rural tracts, and it is with these alone that the present statement is 
concerned, are difficult to appreciate. The life of the classes in question is 
spent, for the most part, out of do<»rs, and, except in the north, the house is of 
comparatively little importance, and is generally constructed of the material 
nearest,at hand. Masonry work is in many parts of the country scarcely known, 
whilst in others wattle and daub, ami thatch for the roof are unattainable. It 
is in towns alone, and in parts of the Panjab and the North West Provinces, that 
the dwelling receives a share of the owner’s prosperity. Furniture, again, may 
be left out of account. Domestic servants aie luxuries that appertain only to 
the rank at which the landholder begins to put his women into seclusion, but^ 
above this, the tendency to maintain a considerable staff for outdoor use other¬ 
wise than on the farm affords, no doubt, an indication of a rise in wealth. 

The use of horses depends more'on locality than resources, and in the grea^r 
part of India the place of this quadruped is taken by cai-ts .and additional 
bullocks, both of which, as has been shown above, have increased in number oP, 
late years very rapidly. In the case of food it may be said that very little ' 
change take» place with improved circumstances, though a little variety is intro- 
duc^l. For instance, in the Deccan, where millets were almost the only grain eaien 
10 years ago, it is stated that rice is now almost universally added in middle- 
class families. The increase of cows and buffaloes, again, implies a more 
extended use of the products of those usei'ul animals. Clarified butter, sugar and 
apices, too, are now in greater demand. In several of the reviews on which this 
chapter is founded, especially those prepared by natives of India, considerable* 
stress is laid on the increased use in the household of articles importSd from 
foreign countries, such as matches, lamps, and, above sill things, metal vessels. 

These, it is said, are now tu be found in every hut except those of the very 
poorest classes, and even there, probably, there will be a platter or two of 
brass or copper* The imports of these metals, both wrought and unwrought, 
have risen by some 30 per cent, since 1880, and at every large religious 
gathering (and these, it must be stated, are the most efficient channels by 
which a trade is popularised) one of the most frequented and lucrative divisions 
of the bazar is that of the brass and copper smiths. * The demand, indeed, is 
noV so large, that in several parts of the country machinery has been called in 
to the lud of the village handicraftsman.. As for clothing, the importations of 
cotton piece-goods increase annually, and broadcloth and other woollen 
fabrics are coming into favour. Flannel and baize are to be se^sn in village shops, 

. and in Assam the heavy locally-woven silk that used to betoken a man of 
rank is now. worn at festivals by all/the middle classes. The editor of a 
Gakntta j^fnislf fiabu Shambu Chandra. Mukaiji, in* a book he wrote 
tt .few yeara fgo an his travels in expresses an opinion which is 

Worth quotiOj^ r'^I/avn infinitely delighted to observe the evidence of comfort 
imd eompaxatiVe dviUWtion in the peasantry of these parts (Eastern Bengal). 
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« * 

It is something that so many about here are well |>rotected in the cold weather 
by the cheap cottons and woollens* of Europe. The women have dll more 
costly ornaments', if less heavy and numerous tiihn their mothers or grand* 
mothers could boast of. We rarely come across the old abomination of the 
twisted Icg-euff, as it deserves to l)e called, rather than anklet. Shell bracelets 
are few and far between, but of a more manageable description than the 
manacles used of yore. Silver clearly predominates brass is nowhere.. At 
Dacca wc saw that the Hindustani women had replac^ by smaller and lighter 
silver jewelry their heavy pew ter bracelets. Here, on the banks of fhe Megoa, 
we found the women all display silver, some in profusion.” The same views 
are tzpressed by the Madras reporter So far as ornaments go, the evidence 
afforded by the Bombay Mint Returns* during tlie famine of 1876-77 shows 
what a stock can be sent into the market at a pinch. More recent testimony 
is that got from burglaries and dacoities, or gang robberies, especially those in 
the Central Provinces a few years ago, under Tatia the Bhil leader. The 
houses attacked and plundered were all those of lorest tribes, or cultivators of 
the lower giades, yet an average of 77 rupees each was got from them, not^ 
only in ornaments Imt in coin also. The practice of burying coin is proved by’ 
the same means to be widely prevalent amongst all classes of cultivators above 
the landless grades, since the ornaments, thougli to a great extent made up 
of coin atui pledged to the village money-lendei', are regarded as family 
propelty rather than as investments, and it is only in the stress of severe 
scarcity or famine that they are altogether abandoned. Amongst other 
indications of increased spending power, tlie remarkable growth of passenger 
traffic on the railways, chiefly thira class, has been mentioned above, and to it 
may be added the similarly developed movement by steamer along the coasts 
and on the great rivers of Bengal, Assam, and Burma. Then, again, it is 
inadvisable to omit from the factors that enter into the standard of living, the 
accessibility of medical aid, of which the population has taken considerable 
advantage. Theie are few tracts in India where tlie efficacy of sulphate of 
quinine is not recognised, and the distribution of small packets of that useful drug 
from district offices in Bengal is one of the latest innovations of the enterprising 
Postal Department. Ihe confidence of the public in European methods of treat, 
ment, too, IS evidently growing apace, for between 1880 and 1891 the nuinlier 
of dispensaries and hospitals increased from 1,221 to 1,809, or by 48 per cent., 
and the attendance at them by 90 per cent,, or from 7)408.000 to 14,068,000. 
The latter figure is not far from 6 per cent, of the population amongst which 
the institutions are placed, and represents a daily average of nearly 106,600 
patients. 

The attempt has been made, in some iusiances, to estimate the average 
anquai lecdpts and expenditure of different classes of the peaaantry, but.jthe 
task is obviously one of extreme difficulty. It would be so, in ail probability, 
in any country, and has but small chance of success amongst a populatioii so 
split up into sections, social, religious, and racial, as are the inhabitants of India, 
who 'li<ive the additional traits of reticence, inaccuracy,’and suspicion. In 
some cases where inquiry has been made, the answers of the head of the 
fartiily jiroved to demonstration that the whole household was devoid of the 
means of subsistence, whilst two full meals a day were being cooked before bis 
eyes. In other inquiries the fault of proving too much was almost as appment, 
and the (leasant, in his desire, after bis kind, to establish his poverty, ^posed 
of his very existence. The general results, whether obtained by European or 
by native invoktigators, are at the best but rough approximations, in which the 
personal element is too pronounced to make* it safe to accept them. To get a 
trustworthy notion at au of the domestic economy of the peaaantry and rural 
classes generally, it is essential to live amongst them and to enter into their 
domesticity. This is practically out of the question in the pesent day, alid 
even an Abb4 Dubois, should one arise, would, find the otmutlons adverse to 
his repeating his former expeijinent. To natives of the country of a calibre to 
make use of the information they pick up, this course is equally ioaccetsiUd'. 
Between the peasant and the European is fixed the gulf of race and apathy, 
but the literate native is separated by the stiU more serious obstacles of caste 
and anti^mtby. It is^open to question, too, whether, contiidviiQE Eip oondotioos 
to be drawn m>m what has been aIrMdyaet forth in t^ review, this infonnationis 
necessary before the general condition of the agricultund population can iw 
cieted. It has beat shown that, taking the promces as a whole, the population dnd 
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their cattle are increasing; that the area under cultivation is expanding; that Comdition oatnx 

more is being got out of the soil without any apparent deterioration of its FsorLB. 

fertility; that chose who have land can pay their rent with one-half the amount 

of produce that was necessary a generation ago; that new and remunerative ' * * 

cultivation has been opened to.them by foreign demand; and that, if they. 

chupe to dispose of their land or a |iortion tliercof by lease, mortgage, or sale, 

the/ gpt ^ price for it very far in advance of any ruUng till within the last 

10 or 20 years. It is mown, again,‘by the Trade Returns that, in spite of 

the inWeasing number of mouths for whom food has to be provided in India, 

a good deal of their produce can be spared hrom the country for use elsewhere. 

Id return, their spending.power has grown more rapidly than their numbers, 
and the luxuries of the last generation* have become the necessaries of this.. 

The ordinary condition of the peasantry, then, from a material standpoint, is 
one of sufficiency, according to a standard that is gradually and continuously 
rising. But this condition is that of the British provinces as a whole. It has 
been already pointed out that in three or four tracts, notably in that between 
Patna and Lucknow, in the south and west of the Jamna valley, in the Deccan, 
tdid alqng part of the West Coast, the pressure of population on the arable land 
on the one hand, and the frequent recurrence of unfavourable seasons in the 
others, keeps a considerable proportion of the agricultural classes within 
measurable distance of the border-line of that condition. Of these tracts, 

Bihar and the coast are probably in the worst plight, and in neither does the 
influence of even the most plentiful harvest extend throughout the population. 

Ill the former the obligations of caste are held in high reverence, and in both 
the landlord interest is in the ascendant, so that the labourer who gets 
paid in kind is probably better off than the petty tenant, or, in Bihar, 
than even the small proprietor, whose share of the family estate has been 
reduced, to a minimum by constant repartition. In the other tracts mentioned, 
the circumstances of the jieople arc such as to enable them to withstand the 
effects of a single bad se^ison following one of even average productiveness, 
without material diminution of their onlinary standanl, but to maintain tlicir 
ground against a succession of inferior liarvests, as has been their unfortunate 
experience from time to time, implies a considerably higher degree of thrift and 
providence than they have yet acquired. To put the ease in another way, in 
the over-populated tracts tliere is a stratum of the. community which habitually 
fulls below its ordinary standard of living durincr a few months of every year, 
and the class immediately above it U necessarily abnormally sensitive to the 
variations of the harvest. In the other parts of the country that have been 
distinguished above from the rest, the latter class lies at the base, and are 
recruited from those above only when, in the alternations of the seasons, the 
infeQpr have predominated several years in succession. The above remarks 
apply to the cultivating communities of the plains. The hill tribes, except 
where they form a strong, homogeneous, and widel^'-diffused community, are 
everywhere accustomed to resort to the produce of the forest between their 
primitive harvests. • 

In considering the increased power of spending possessed in the present day Expeniim ud 
by the masses in India, two costly luxuries have been omitted from mention, oecsMon*! inxoriw. 
not by reason of their unimportance, for they respectively fill a large place in 
the lives of the classes who indulge in them, but because there is no means of 
gauging them, except by their results. The first is litigation, the other, domestic ’^^tigation. 
ceremonies. As regards the former, whilst it has been everywhere facilitated by 
the multiplication of courts, and the increasing number of trained legal practi¬ 
tioners that emerges annually from*the universities, it does not seem to have 
extensively spread amongst the masses, save in the parts of the country where 
the land is held, on joint or subordinate tenures, or otherwise than by the occu- 
paht direct from tlie State. Here, under the individualising tendencies already 
noticed, suits fbr rent, to e6lablis,h title and the like, grow with the resources 
needed to maintain them. But, as a general rule, litigation is the recreation of 
the latge proprietor and the luxury of the rest. It is an element in the situa* 
tion not to be overlooked, though a more prominent one in the north than in the 
south of the country. The expenditure on ceremonies, such as marriages, Domutie 
funerals, heajl-sfaaving, amongst the Hindus, circumcision^amoiigst the Musal* cwewoaiw. 
.nmns, and so on, is the national luxury, so far as the term national can be 
'(correctly iqtplied to tite heterogeneous population of India. At all events, it is 
• 5 . 9 . • 31 tt luxury, 
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THB a luxury* possibly the only one, the taste for which is found alike in the dregs 
and at the top of the civilised community, and is dormant at the present time 
only amongst the lower forest tribes, who have not yet acquired the means, the 
credit, or tlie vanity on which it is based, in certain castes the minimum 
expenditure on the more important of the above ceremonies is fixed by rule, hut; 
elsewhere ibe question is simply one of social emulation. In connection with 
the present subject marriage is the ceremony most to tho point, for whilst the 
existing position of a family^has to be maintained by liot less than the couveA- 
tional expenditure on the marriage of a son, the family can only ris^ in rank by 
' the marriage of its <laiighters *into a family above ir. It is true that this rule 
is theoretically binding on the orthodox Hindu only, but in India that orthodoxy 
octs ns a social standard even to those far without its pale in matters of theology. 
Efforts have been made of late years*in a few isolated instances to effect some 
reform in public opinion on this matter, but it is still found that a good harvest is at 
once followed by an outbreak of marriages, not as in Europe, out of consideration 
for the fair start in life that can thus be given to the young couple, but, op the 
contrary, by reason of the excellent opportunity of shining amongst the nmgh- 
bours and caste-fellows by a pnifuse expenditure on bamiuets, priests, and 
mendicants, the bill for which will very probahly fall to the lot of tite youthful 
bridegroom to liquidate after the family estate and its obligations have devolved 
on to his shoulders at his father’s demise. This habit is the main cause of the 
very prevalent indebtedness of tho Indian land holding classes, but it is not implied 
that it is the only cause, or that indebtedness is universal. 

In what have been termed the zones of uncertain rainfall, for instance, the 
main cause of debt is the frequent necessity of borrowing after a bad season 
with the intention or hope of rep.aying the loan out of the next harvest, a hope 
that is often frustrated by the recurrence of the condiiions of the previous year. 
This practice is not unknown in tracts far Miperior to the above in fertility and 
agriculturul conditions, where the resources of one good year would, if properly 
administered, amply cover the requirements of the inhabitants for the ensuing two 
or even three years, provided the latter were not seasons of entire failure. Sylhet, 
in Assam, is an insrunce of this. That the taxation of the laud is the cause of 
agricultural indebtedness is improbable, judging by two facts that are prominent 
in the provincial reviews. First, that the cla'^ses "deepest in debt are those who 
pay relatively the lightest rates, such as the estate-holders of Oudh, Bihar, 
Sindh, the Central Provinces, and other parts of the country where this class 
predominates and where the State demand is but nominal compared to the 
rental. Then, again, the evidence, such as it is, of the outturn of produce per 
acre, taken with the present prices fetched by that produce in the market, indi¬ 
cates an incidence of that demand on the gross produce of between 3} and 
.9 per cent., which is insignificant in comparison, not with the rental uloi!^, as 
mentioned above, but with the amount ascertained to be spent on ceremonies. 
Ill the case of light soils, especially in the uncertain ^acis, the system sus¬ 
pending the collection of the assessment, light as the latter may be, acts as‘a 
remedy in the only circumstances where the State demand might be said with 
any foqndation for the assertion to gall the poorer class of occupant, whose 
holding consists almost entirely of this sort of soil. 

As regards the prevalence of indebtedness, it may be inferred from what has 
been said above as to its causes, that there are few parts of India in whiqh it is 
not found to a greater or less extent amongst the agricultural population. 
Fertility and natural resources seem to be no bar to its existence, and though it 
is found that in Assam proper, that is, tiic Brahmaputra valley, there is no 
indebtedness worth mentioning, the peculiarity seems due to the isolation of 
that tract and the slight hold possessed by caste on the masses, in both of 
which respects time will probably work changes. But in Sylhet there is a gdod 
deal of debt, and so it is throughout the rich tracts of Eastethi Bengal. In 
Burma, where the surplus food nearly equals in bulk that consumed by the 
inhabitants, some indebtedness is reported from most of the wealthier districts, 
and is attributed to gambling and the general haphazard views of life taken by the 
Burman peasant, lo ^Madras alone of the larger provinces is the subject not 
given prominence in*the review, but from what is to be gleaned in ^various ways 
from that work, it seems that the writer, a Brahman m high office, and those 
whom he consulted, assume the indebtedness of the middle^class landholder 
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be a matter of course, and due to the cause mentioned above, that is the CoxDmo» the 

obligations imposed by caste and convention on the head of a respectable family Psople. 

to spend on marriage ciTemonies much more than he has got. This view 

corresponds with that taken in connection with the North-West. Provinces, and 

w)iich can also be read between^ the lines of what has tteen written on the 

subject by experienced observers in other parts of India, miinely, tliat to owe a 

ceiftav) fimount of money is the^normal condition of the peasant throughout the 

Couniryt and to owe nonfe implies either lending or want of credit A clear 

distinction must be drawn between indebtedness, as here used, and insolvency, 

or even poverty, since the three are not by any mearis synonymous terms in • 

India, any more than in Kngland. The condition is no new one in the former 
country, thougl) its aspect may be changed. Tlie reasons for borrowing were 
in existence as much before as since the iatroduction of British administration, 
and the records of the early days of the latter show how the money-lender, or 
Sahukur, was a prominent character in all the large villages, and how the 
peasant, in liis futile endeavonrs to escape from his cliitdics, suH’ered what the 
officer charged with the investigatiori of the condition of the Deccan on taking 
j)osscs.sion in 1818, calls ‘‘the hellish torments of Sisyphus.” The great change 
effected under British rule is the expansion of credit, in respect to both the 
value of the security and the number of persons who possess it. In the previous 
days a good sound title to land was vested in a comparatively small body. The 
produce could only be disposed of locally, and the enjoyment of the ))roceeds 
was altogether too precarious to tempt the trading classes to risk much money 
on it. Alienation by the occupant was difficult and hampered by extensive 
rights of pre-emption and resumption. Under British administration, the rights 
over land became, as a nilo, alienable and transferable property, the value of 
the produce increased, and with it, that of the land in lease, mortgage or sale. 

The registration of deeds and the advantage given to the creditor in the 
recovery of his claim by the Civil Courts, complete the foundation on which the 
existing system of credit is built. Setting aside the tracts where indebtedness 
is attributable in great measure to agricultural exigencies, as above pointed out, 
it may be assumed that the incentives to borrowing, being inherent in the 
social system, have not dee.reased under the stimulus of the new system. On 
the contrary, a notable growth of indebtedness has been found in all cases to 
follow, and at no wide interval, the establishment of an alienable or transferable 
property in the land. Tiie latest instances of this tendency are found in the 
Central Provinces and the Jhunsi territory under the Govemraeut of the North- 
West Provinces, regaiding which some account is given in the provincial 
paragraphs that follow this summary. I his fact, considering the extent to 
which recent legislation has tended to strengthen the position of the tenant 
agajiist eviction or undue enhancement of rent, has resulted in the extension of 
the credit of classes amongst whom, from their precarious tenure, it was 
formerly unknown or very restricted; and it is too often the case that in such 
circumstances, advantage is taken of the concession to run into debt, not, of 
course, to the pitch of insolvency, but enough to allow the money-lender to 
keep a constant claim alive, so as to maintain his hold on the estate. The 
higher the title to the land, the greater the credit and the cunedmitant 
indebtedness. In Upper and Central India the burden of debt is heaviest 
amongst the proprietors of large estates, who indulge not only in extravagant 
expenditure on domestic ceremony and on large establishments of retainers, 
but also in litigation against each other. In the middle ranks of society, the 
occupancy-tenaut owes more than the tenant-at-will, whilst tlie labourer 
laughs at the idea of his being in*debt at all.” There is therefore some truth 
in the sweeping aphorism that is sometimes quoted with reference to (his 
feature in Indian society, that a family is there held in estimation according to 
tl:S amount of its debts. What has been said above must not be forgotten, 
that indebtedness does not necesfarily imply poverty, certainly not distress, and 
the position of the average debtor is comparable to that of a man who keeps a 
running account at a bankers and occasionally overdraws it. Amongst the 
smaller occupants and tenants, however, especially where the land is valued by 
the creditor simply on account of its produce, not by reason of any honorific 
quality inhetpnt in it^ possession, there are, no doubt, nibny instances of the 
pauperisation of the. nominal holder by his retention merely to work the land 
Tor the profit of hU money-lender. , 
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CoNMTioM or Tn Here we are face to face with one of the tendendes of the present system, 
Pmpls. which must lead to serious results if it were to become widely prevalent. 

Hitherto, as it appears, the increased value given to the produce of the land ^ 
peaceful development of tlie resources of the country that has been, in 
progress fur the last generation or two, has largely redounded to the advantage, 
of the producer, hut it has also awakened the cupidity of the trader, who, by 
means of advances in cash or kind at high rat^ of interest, is naturally anxious 
to extend his influence ov^r the landed classes, so that what now goes into, thdl: 
pocket may be diverted into his: that is, to sweat down thdr rgtum to the 
living wage,” and to take advantage of the railways to dispose of the rest as 
may he most lucrative to himself. Another feature of ’the present transactions 
' of the class in question is the incrcasie of credit which is attributable to the 
difference between the law as it now stands in the majority' of cases and 
what it was before the application of the British codes, in respect to the 
liability of the land ns the ultimate security for all the obligations of its 
possessor, whether it may have been specifically pledged for them or not. By 
its becoming the latter, the status of the landholding classes has been seriously 
modified. Formerly, the comparatively few that enjoyed credit could be 
ground down to the de facto position of tenant, or even labourer, on their 
holdings, but they still remained the titular proprietor of the soil with all the 
dignity that appertains in India to that condition. Now, their whole right, 
except in a few cases of special tenure, is at the mercy of a decree or duly 
executed deed which the experience and legal knowledge of the trader has 
obtained, with the aid of the irresistible jingling of a money-bag, from the 
ignorance and improvidence of the rustic borrower. In a Native State,” said a 

Panjab landholder to an inquiring official, “ laiw is the salt, but in British Districts 
it is the whole banqtiet,” and in some parts of the latter territory, the problem 
has already arispn how to reconcile the equality of the parties to such transac¬ 
tions in the eyes of the law with the inequality in fact nf which the transaction 
is but too often the proof. The trader fully appreciates the value of the land as 
an investment, either by reason of the profit to be made out of it in the present 
state of affairs, or because he is ambitious of entering the class of proprietors 
in parts of the country where that position has its social advantages irrespective 
of caste. In the Panjab, the Central Provinces, the Deccan, and the Jhansi 
district of the North-West Provinces, the dispossession of the cultivating 
population in favour of a class which could neither cultivate or administer 
their estates, has at times reached a pitch that caused serious anxiety to the 
Government. It is not as though a set of pauper and incompetent cultivators 
were being uprooted to give place to a class of enterprising and educated 
resident proprietors, who know how to permanently improve an estate; and 
evjen if it were, the experience afforded by the course of large properties tbat is 
already available in India gives little prospect of successful administration by 
this means; lor uherever they exist, with a few exceptions that make the 
general rule the more striking, the owners are either absentees, who spend th^ir 
timd and their revenues off the estate, or if they reside on their property, their 
personal extravagance has generally ended in the need of special legislation to 
free tKeir estates from its results. Examples of the former are more frequent 
in Bengal and Madras, and of the latter in Oudh, Sindh, and GujarathJ It has 
to be remembered, moreover, in connection with these transfers of land, that 
the new men are not, as in the three last-named tracts, members of the 
hereditary landholding castes or races, but non-agricultural, like most of the 
Bengal prop^etors, and often aliens to the country of their adoption in language 
and religion. They cannot hold their own'against a recalcitrant tenantry for 
long, as the only method of ruling with which they are acquainted is by civil 
process, the ultimate results of which are to be found in the Deccan riots of 
1874, in the slit noses, common of yore, in parts of the Kornatak, and, txfore 
recently, in the murders in the Western Pan^b. Most of the above, however, 
are exceptional cases, and chiefly found where the value of the-land has been 
greatly raised of late in consequence of the>suitability of the locality for the 
growth of crops for export. In Jhansi and the Deccw, too, there were special 
causes at work, but,^on the whole, there has been no generd and widespread 
movement on the land by the non-agricultural classes. At the same time, it is 
a curious feature In the census returns that the proportion of money-lenders 
who combine that occupation with the possession of land is for greater in Brijtish 
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territory than in the Native States whore they have no help from the Civil <)oNi>iTtoN or taa 
Court in acquiring it. Psom. 

It is not proposed to enter here into the details of remedies that have been Remedial meaaprea 
adopted or are under the consideration of the Government of India. The most 
extensive measure yet in operation is the Deccan Agricultural Relief Act of 1872, 
of which an outline is given in the provincial paragraph below, and the main 
provisipn? of which, it has been suggested, might, with some modifications, 
a'dvmitageously be applied to the circumstances of-the Panjab and Central 
Provinces. JBut the matter has yet to be decided. The special Acts mentioned 
above, for the relief of certain'classes, seem to have so far succeeded in their 
object that tliey .may be said to keep the head of the landlord above water, even 
though he may not give them the chance of helping him to dry land, and. 
insolvent recidivism, if the phrase bo allowed, is by no means unknown. There 
is also worthy of mention the plan of making the land inalienable and not 
transferable by mortgage or sale, as it is in Native States. This is said to have 
worked well in the small Province of Coorg, where it has been applied to a 
certain class of tenure, and in the case of occupiancy-tenants in the North-west 
Provinces, where the rule, being applied on so much larger a scale is insuscep¬ 
tible of accurate test. It is now under trial on the lands recently assigned to 
cultivators along the new Chinab canal in the Punjab, where tlie experiment 
will be watched with much interest. The conversion of the rights in land into 
a transferable property has been, beyond a doubt, a leading factor in the expan¬ 
sion of the peasant’s credit, but that there has been no general dispossession by 
the creditor indicates that the latter regards that process only as the ulibna ratiOy 
except in the instances above quoted. The working credit lies in the produce, 
so it is open to question whether the withdrawal of the privilege of alienation will 
practically restrict the peasant s power of borrowing to no more than is compatible 
with hUlegitiinate needs. It has been seen that the greater portion of the amount 
borrowed is spent unproductively, so that the extension of credit here bears a 
signification widely different from tliat which would be attributed to it in England, 
for instance, where more than half the land is said to be mortgaged, and, as a 
rule, productively to the proprietor. 

The great predominance of the agricultural classes in India renders a review The labouring 
of their position a lengthy process. It will be unnecessary to enter into such 
detail as regards the rest of the population. First, as to the field labourers, who 
are much mixed up in the census returns with the general labourers. In most 
rural tracts they receive their wages in grain and other food, with presents 
of clothes if in yearly or more permanent employ. They are thus not put to 
any disadvantage owing to the rise in the price of food, and in some parts 
of India the review of their condition mentions that the demand for labour 
has 4 gyen resulted in a rise to some extent in their remuneration. This is con¬ 
firmed by what is stated in connection with the - congested tracts, that a fie*td 
labourer is, on the whole, better oil than the tenant or small proprietor. Where 
cash wages are paid to labourers of this class, and this is only near towns or in 
other exceptional localities, the rate ha^ risen, but not in exact harmony with 
grain prices. The same may be said as regards wages in general, though the 
information on this subject is by no means complete. In towns where business 
is brisk,* such as not only the seaports but places like Cawnpore, Dehli, and 
others, wages have risen considerably. In some of the rural tracts where 
extensive public works have been carried on of late, it was found impossible 
to attract local labour at the sanctioned rates, and men had to be called in 
from a more congested part of the country. But the reviews, as a whole, 
lay stress upon the great help afforded by such work^ as canals, roads, and the 
earth works on railways, at times when field labour is not in demand. 1 'he 
large industrial establishments in the chief towns, such as those connected with 
joi^ in Calcutta, with cotton mills in Bombay, and with rice in Rangoon, find 
vfork for a considerable part of tlje year for several thousands, and some of the 
above industries are also spreading to the interior. The permanent staff of the 
Railv/tty system consists of over 200,000 persons, and mining, again, is on the in¬ 
crease, though yet in its infancy. The village-menial class, a very numerous and 
useful one, has taken advantage of the above means of making a living to an ex¬ 
tent that lea^B some of the older and more conservative mefnhers of the commu¬ 
nity entitled to its services to deplore the want of cheap labour which this emaiici • 
potion hgs causedi along with the rise in the standard of living of the low castes 
in question and other signs of independence, considered equally anomalous. 
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The pTofessional 

olaBBCB. 


The greater part of the artisan community is attachcfl to the village, , and 
stands or falls with its patrons. It consists cliiofly of independent w orkers, wfho 
employ comparatively few, and no permanent, hands to aid them, and; most of 
them hold a plot of land allotted to them from the village demesne. At present, 
.therefore, the carpenters, blacfksmiths, and jewellers, who are partly paid.ia 
grain, may he said to he flourishing, especially as the two first have takpn to 
Work in factories and shops, on railways and other public works, and in private 
establishments, where they acquire skill in the use of European tools and learn 
methods nf work different from those of their forefathers. The potter has pro¬ 
bably suffered somewhat from tlie substitution of metal vessels for tliose made'by 
him, but he^ is benefited, on the other band, by the demand for his bricks and 
tiles, which in some parts of the country are superseding wattle and thatch. 
The Oil-presser, too, is the victim* of kerosine, but like others of the lower 
artisans, he is usually a landholder, and lives by cultivation, or as collector 
and provider for export of the materials of his trade. An important 
functionary in Indian economy is the weaver, who from a very low origin 
amongst tlie village ineniiils attained considerable rank before his industry 
was encroached upon by foreign competition. Tlie testimony of most ^ of the 
local officers who have inquired into the condition of this class is to the effect 
that the demand for hand-loom fabrics is as a rule loAVorod everywhere 
owing to the growing taste for foreign piece-goods, so that in the towxis, at all 
events, the weavers arc suffering from the depression of their industry. But 
this is eviilently not the case in pll jiaris of tlie country, nor is it a new feature 
in their fortunes. Just 100 years ago, a Madras (Councillor recorded how he 
found the weavers to be invariably the first of the community to feel the pinch 
of hunger w hen a famine was imminent, as so large a proportion of them lived 
from hanil to mouth. ITien, again, it cannot bo to no jiurpose that so much 
machine-made twist and yam is absorbed each year in the various provinces. 
Iheretuin of rilil and river-borne traffic for 1891-92, for instance, show that 
this commodity entered the provinces, excluding the seaport towns, to the value 
in excess of that which left them, so it is clear that as Mr. J. L. 
Kipling found was the case in the Panjab and Deccan, so in other parts of the 
country, the local, weaver has discovered the advantage of working machine- 
made yarn into the stout hand-woven fabrics which still commend themselves 
so strongly to his rustic customers. He has a crisis to pass through exactly 
of the same nature as his compeers had in England between the middle of last 
century and the early years of this, but the numbers of his community do not 
seem to be diminisliing, and the Luddite element in his nature, even if it exist, 
has not come to the surface. 

There remain the professional classes to be considered. These constitute but 
a small proportion of the population, less indeed than two per cent., including 
bdtii the liberal and the artistic branches. The former suffer much in the^arae 
way as the small landM proprietors of high caste, from the competition of 
numbers. Tradition and conventionality are adverse to their exercising their 
superior talent and education in any but literary pursuits, and the market value 
of the latter, like that of the land, has risen under Britiish rule till its attractions 
led to •exaggerated competition. Of the classes that do* not subsist on fixed 
cash salaries, tlie lawyers are in by far the best plight, and, next to the mer¬ 
chants and traders, the most generally prosperous of the wholp community. But 
there are signs of surfeit even in this favoured pursuit, and the younger members 
of the bar have to leave the large towns and start litigation on a lower level 
than their predecessors. Medicine attracts but a small section of the hereditarily 
professional classes, and is recruited to some extent from below. It has gained 
a fair footing, especially in the towns, and its practitioners, adjusting their scale 
of remuneration to tho circumstances, seem likely to form a useful and efficient 
body, whose services will grow from year to year in popularity. There is^at 
present little scope for arcliitecture, and engineering is chiefly confined to . the 
railways, canals, and public works carried outlby the Stale or large companies, 
where the ,j^mi)loy6s are put on fixed cash stipends. Of the rest of the non- 
salaried, the priests and mendicants form the largest sections, and both are paid 
largely in grain, so thaA the only change likely to occur in their circumstances 
is. from the disposition of their patrons, where grain fetches so high a price .in 
the market, to somewhat curtail their largess. As to the salaried class and 
others on fixed cash incomes, the rise in the price jof food-grain has no.doubt been 
to the detriment of the native staff, just as that of, the silver price of ^Idluia 
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been injurious to the European on the similar class of income, and the lower Condition of tbi 
grades amongst them have been put in Consequence to some Jiardship. They People. 
have taken full advantage, however, of the present system of administration, 
with itslirge number of posts, safe tenure, and well-regulated scheme of promo¬ 
tion and pension, and of the extensive system of gratuitous or cheap education 
whjch leads up to such employment. The result is that the market for such 
qiralificatioiis is glutted,-and the remuneration kept down, in the public interests, 
to ffdr rates, which arc still above, and taking into consideration the certainty and • 
deration oi^ the career, greatly above, those customary under the fitful patronage 
of a native court. It is to be remembered, too; that of the six per cent, of the * 
population that provide the recruits for these professions, only 27 per cent, of 
the males can read and write, so the community interested is even smaller thaiii 
the above figures would apparently imply.* 

There is little more on the subject of the condition of the people that would 
not appear more suitably in the provincial paraj^raphs below than in this general 
abstract. In the latter it has been sought to give merely the general outlines 
pf a* series of most complicated questions some of the more serious of which 
are left to be farther noticed in connection with the part of the country where 
they are most prominent. 


THE PANJA13. 


This review will begin, then, with the impoiAant province of the Panjali. It Panjab. 
should first be noted that here the range of temperature is greater than in any 
other part of India, necessitating more solid housing, warmer clothing, and a 
better class of food, on tliC part of the population to withstand it. A con¬ 
siderable portion of the province depends upon irrigation for its crops, as will 
appear.below. There arc five or six large towns, but the urb^n population, as 
a whole, is only in the proportion of llj per cent, to the total, and has 
increased since 1881 at a far slower rate than the rural. As elsewhere, the 
greater part of the latter is either chiefly or exclusively agricultural in its 
pursuits, so it is to the cultivation returns that one first has recourse for 
information as to the general condition of the people. In 1880-81, the area 
cultivated was approximately 20 , 000,000 acres; between 1886 and 1890, it 
averaged 22,100 000 , and in 1891r2 reached 24,480,078. In the first year of 
the decade, 90 per cent, of the area quoted was under food-crops; in the 
last, 88 ; but, looking at the different mode of computation that has been 
adopted since 1885, whim these returns were set on a more accurate footing, 
it is pro])ahIe that the decrease is considerably less than 2 per cent. If the 
comparison he made simply between the growth of the rural population and 
the^ftxpansion of cultivated area, it will appear that the latter bears a ratiu of 
increase approaching 11 per cent., whereas the former is 12 per cent, above 
the figure of 1881. But consideration must be given to the extension of 
irrigation, and the increasing practice of double cropping. There are now 

J_ 75461,530 acres of land under irrigation of some soTt or 

other. The wells used for this purpose number no leps 
than 222,217; the State canals, which, in 1881, ifrigated 
1,645,300 acres, now extend that benefit to 3,067,300, an 
increase of 86 per cent. "I'he system is by no means as yet 
complete; but even now, 30 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is within reach of the means of inngation. The most 
recent returns published, moreover, give the unoccupied 
arable area as 24,472,000 acres, niucb of which lies within reach of irrigation, 
as the larger works are extended. Experiments have been made as to the 
results in this province of irrigation on the out-turn of the crop, and it is lound 
tlibt wheat returned in uuirrigated land 9 bushels, and in irrigated 13. It 
thus estimated that the extensum of irrigation to 100 acres ot land increases 
the production of the province by an amount equal to that resulting from an 
exteniibn of cultivation to 48j acres,” or nearly 60 j)er cent, rit is to be 
remembered also that, concomitant will* irrigation, the use of manure has 
ftpread, dud fertilising material is now eagerly sought after winch was formerly 
left to wusr^. Then, too, the greater value of the crops that arc groan on 
irrigated land has to he taken into consideration. Indigo, chillies, sugar-cane, 
and ino^t of the rice in the Panjab are almost entirely restricted to the area 
wKere this facility is available. But the crop most important to the agricultural 
0 . 9 . 3 I 4 welfare 
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1,893,333 
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161,6U3 

Total - - 

7.461,680 
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welfare of the province at present, is vrheat, of vrhicb over 40 per cent, is now 
grown under irrigation. Not only is this grain the staple food of a considerable 
portion of the local population, but its production has been much stimulated by 
the easy sale it finds in the foreign market. It is no vronder, then, that more 
lend is under wheat in the Panjab than in other parts of India, where this, 
grain enters but slightly into the food-supply of the producers. The marginal 
table shows the total exports of food>grein for'the last-seven years, with those 

of wheat distin^/uished from the rest, and from' 
this the importance of the latter may be appre¬ 
ciated. Two questions obviously suggest them¬ 
selves in connection with this table, first, is 
wheat-pfoduetion bdng stimulated to the detri¬ 
ment V)f other food-crops; and secondly, is the ■ 
export of this large volume of food-stuffs com¬ 
patible with the retention of an adequate supply 
for the inhabitants of the Province r As rejgt^s 


Ymt. 

ToBf oi Food-Onin Exported. 

Totul. 

Wheat aloaa. 

18(I5-M • . 

7S7.8S7 

686.846 

1886-117 . 

271,836 

146,164 

1887-88 • 

206,814 

143,608 

1888-88 « . 

833,38] 

213,977 

1188-90 • • 

473,499 

364,343 

1880-01 . - 

661,039 

873,116 

1881-8] • • 

886,160 

693.987 


the first, it has been observed that the Panjab farmer is shrewdly alive td his 
own interests, and haring ascertained the advantage of irrigation in the case of 
wheat, will only extend the cultivation of that grain as water is placed within 
bis reach, unless the autumn crop of other cereals in d/y land has failed. 
Even then he is averse from disturbing the rotation to which he has accustomed 
his estate. His tendency, accordingly, is to raise the proportion of wheat- 
sowings under irrigation, but toscontinuc to use his unirrigated area of other 
food-crops. On the second question, the evidence of the area underspultivatioii 
is highly relevant, and it will have been seen that, with a population of about 
20,861,000, about an acre per head was under food-crops in 1891-92, and 
nearly a third of this, being irrigated, was practically seemed from serious 
failure. The out-turn of food-grain on the above area is taken, in round 
numbers, to be over 5,000,000 tons, to which must be added vegetables, fruit, 
and pastoral products, which, with meat, are essentially of importance in the 
diet of this province. For reasons which have been given above in summarising 
the results of these local inquiries^ detailed estimates of rates of consumption 
cannot be regarded as worthy of much consideration, but the following state 
ment for 1881 and 1891, based on the method adopted by the Famine Com¬ 
mission has a certain comparative value:— 


Head. 

ISSl. 

1891. 

1. Population - 

17,804,600 

90,660,013 

' 2. Cultivated, or cropped, area, in acres . - - 

91,100,000 

93,680, ISe- 

a. Area under food crops ..... 

18,520,000 

20,763,194 

4. ATerage out*turn per ocre, in bushels - . - 

11 

11 

a. Total ouMurn of K>od, in tons ... - 

6,331,000 

6,960,64j3 

6. Food consumed bj the people - - • 

8,688,000 

4,470,196 

^ 7. Seed grain -. 

1 d00»000 

437,299 

S, Wastage .. 

266,000 

298,327 

9. Consumption bj Commissariat aniinuls 

35,0Ctl 

36,700 

10. „ „ local cattle . . • 

214,000 

243,073 

11. Average exports - - • - - . - 

181,000 

369,178 

Total accounted for above - - • 

4,662,000 

6,863,773 

Surplus • ~ • 

670,000 

112,770 


* Detailed inquiries on the subject have been made in all parts of the provisce, 
and the general conclusions drawn therefrom are to the effect that the peasant, 
everywhere enjoys sufficient food, and, except in years of crop-failure, was not. 
in want. The large class of semi-agriculturists known as the village-filenialB, 
too, is provided for by the community for which they work. The oocasionai 
agriculturist, the field labourer, and the poorer classes generally are those that 
auffer in a Imd season; but, though their diet may be then tempofarily reduced 
in quantity and quality, there is no insufficiency, unless the failure of the crops. 
amounts to fandne. 

• . The 
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Tlie meana of communication hare been greatly extended in the last Pxma * 

10 years. There are now 2,330 lines of railway, against ,1,056 in 1881, 
including the completion of the direct route to Karachi, the connection of 
Delhi and Firoapur with the Rajputana-Bombay system, and the extensions to 
. Peshawar and Kalka, with the 400 miles of line along the Indus. Metalled 
toi^ have increased from a mileage of 1,467 to 2,005, and there are 
22,*262 miles of unmetalled road. The effect of improved communication on 
the-agricultural prospects'of the proidnce are twofold. First, of course, prices 
have been steadied throughout the Fanjab, as far as the influence of railway 
tr^c is felt. Then, again, the creation of permanent grain marts has freed 
the* peasant from the intervention of the village grain dealer, and enabled him 
to treat direct with the agent of the wholesale merchant. Similarly, tho direct’ 
line to Karachi has created an export trade in wheat, which in 1891-92 put 
about Rx. 4,150,000 into the province, whilst the value of the total exports 
of agricultural produce in 1890-91 came to more than double the entire land 
assessment for that year. There was a rough estimate made in connection 
with'the Famine Commission, 14 years ago, of the annual surplus profits of 
tlie Panjab peasant. Though tliis may be of no value by itself, it is useful in 
comparison with the results obtained by the same method in the present day. 

In 1878, then, the above surplus was set down as about Rx. 14,500,000, 
and in 1891 at Rx. 24i344,300, or about Rx. 12*2 per family, representing 
a rise of nearly 68 per cent. As there are few large lauded proprietors in the 
province, and the average holding is nine acres, it is clear that these profits are 
widely distdbuted, and not, as in some other parts of the country, concentrated 
in a few hands. 

In connection with the agriculture of the province, a few figures relating to l<uid usemneat 
tlie assessment may be reproduced for convenience of reference. . In the 
10 years, owing to re>setUement8, it rose by 8'5 per cent., namely, from 
Rx. 2,310,915 to Rx. 2,506,995, with an incidence on the cropped area of 
Rupees r047, and Rupees I'0625, respectively per acre. The local rates for 
education, sanitation, and cominunicatioutf, together with the village officers’ 
cess, as remuneration for collection of revenue, maintenance, and supervision 
of survey records, &c., and keeping the village revenue accounts, increased in 
higher ratio than the assessment ou the land itself, and firom a proportion to 
the latter of 8.^ per cent, in 1881 rose to one of nearly 11 in 1891. Sales of 
land in default of payment of assessment are said to be practically unknown in 
this province. 

As regards tenure, it appears that in 1890-91 about 54 per cent of the Tenancy, 
cultivated land was held by owners, and 46 per cent, by tenants. Of the latter 
class .77 per cent, were tenants-at-will, which is a rise of 13 over the ratio «of 
10 years ago. It must be remembered, however, that the position of tenant 
is far stronger under the Act of 1887 than it was before the law was 
at{iended. The relations of the two classes are harmonious, and rent-suits and 
applications arc only numerous Just after a re-settlement, when new questions 
of status and amount of rent crop op. For instance, in 1890-91 there were 
only 391 suits and 22 decrees of ejectment in the case of tenants with* occu¬ 
pancy rights, and 4,606 ejectments of tenants-at-will. The average cash rent 
pdd was 2 rupees an acre, but the extremes vary between a few annas on the 
southern plains of the Derajat, and upwards of 50 rupees in Hoshiarpur in the 
centre of the province. Rente in kind are said to vary from one-seventh to 
one-half the produce. 

• 

Finally, it is necessary to take into consideration the indebtedness of the 
agiioultural population, not only with regard to the extent to which it psevails, * "***' 

but»with regard, also, to its tendencies. In this Province, and, os will be seen* 
from the subsequent jwrtion of this review, in the greater part of India, the 
landholder is largely given to pleiTging his credit to the utmost, and in perhaps 
the magprity of cases the obligations under which he so places himself weigh 
bpt lightly upon him. His account with the money-lender runs on from 
year to.year, and he pays hack a portion of the loan acmarding to the crop he 
But his land is, in most cases, an alienable and transferable property, 
value of i4hicb has risen enormously during the last twenty or five-and- 
twphly years. In the Fanjab, for instance, the State assessment is but from 
, 0 ^ * • 3 R one-half 
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o'nc-half to one>Kventy-fiftb of the rental paid by the tenant to the proprietor. 
The money lender, therefore, who valaes porition more than the actual cash 
return on his loans, has been of late taking advantage of the situation to get 
possession of *the cstatesr of his clients, and so to enter the ranks of the 
landed gentry of the Province. With a population like that of the Psnjab,: 
where the attachment to the land is strong, and where, moreover, the mcpey 
lender is usually an alien, this inclination is a' serious - matter, especiali]r>taken 
with the support it receives from the impartial administration of the law in the 
civil courts of British India. Transfers of land were “found to buproceeding 
in ail districts in an increasing ratio, and in many with dangerous rapidity,” sd 
that the local Government felt itself compelled to take into consideration the 
measures by which a stop could be placed on these alienations. As an experi« 
mental measure, the hmd given out tinder the new Chinab Canal' scheme, has 
been made inalienable, and the results will be watched with much interest. 
Elsewhere special legislation, such as lias been applied to the Deccan, has been 
proposed. It has been pointed out that until the present generation, when the 
Civil Code was introduced, the practice in the Panjab was based on' the policy 
inculcated when the first administrative body was constituted, namely, tliat of 
maintaining in their integrity the village coparcenaries, or communities. This 
being the case, the enactment of special provisions, such as those just quoted, 
is beset with less difficulties than in most other parts of India. The question, 
however, is still unsettled. 


U0BT0.vnES. 

1880-81. 

1885-86. 

1890-91. 

Am mortgngwl 

Acrea 

930.337 

496.486 

480,809 

Total awouiit of inortKago 

- Ux. 

431,079 

1,088,731 

1.334,091 

Avorago {wr ooro * 

• Kx. 

1*8 


31 

Area twiwmod 

Acres 

86.078 

169,HHS 

990,123 

Total redumption monc/ 

- Six. 

66,818 

906,731 

611,807 

Aturage pur aoro - 

- llx.‘ 

1*0 

I'l 

3-3 


The figures on which the above opinion is based are of comparatively recent 
compilation, as before 1884-85 there was but a partial record of transactions of 
this class. The marginal statement, however; gives a few interesting figures 

touching on this subject. It ap¬ 
pears, too, that the rise. in the 
average value is a feature* of the 
sales, as well as of the mortgages. 
But the main value of the return 
from which the figures above quoted 
were extracted lies in its record 
of the classes between whom the 
transactions took place. It appears that out of 6,833,114 acres that were 
either sold or mortgaged during the ten years under review, there were 4,672,221 
acres that changed hands between landholders, usually of the same tribe and 
village, and often related to the vendor or mortgagor. If the mortgages be 
taken alone, it appears that 64 per cent, came under the above category, and it 
may be remarked in pa.-sing, that the total debt thus secured amounted to three 
yqars’ land assessment of the whole Province. Such transactions, again, often 
rqmesent no more than a lease, which for convenience, and to avoid a fwmal 
deed, is placed in mortgage form. But, on the other side of the account, there 
are over 2,100,000 acres sold or mortgaged to non-agriculturists, and tiioqgh it 
is unsafe to assume that all of the transferees are money lenders, there is Ao 
doubt that comparatively few other classes are in the habit of getting a bold of 
this sdrt on the land, '^us, from 5 to 8 per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
Province seems to have passed away from the agricultural proprietary body, 
a fact which, in the circumstances above mentioned, gives reasonable cause for 
apprehension. 

The quesj^on of how far the Indian people are in the habit of accumulating 
ornaments, as a way of disposing of them savings, is one which has been 
brought intp prominence of late in connection with the recent changes in the 
curreqpy law. In the Panjab three or four years a^o a special inquiry was made 
jnto the gpld and rilver industries of the Province, in the course of which it was 
shown that tlie Panjabi was very addicted to profusely loading his women*kind. 
with jewelry. Tlie report states: “ Europeans in dealing with the sul^ect arh fiur 
more indined to under than to overvalue the amount of ornaments a 
native family, in whatever rank of life, possesses; and yet, every day, in lat]^ 
civil cases, in suits for dower, in dealing with ward’s estate, in cases of elopdnrat, 
thefts, burglaries, mqraers, and a thousand other wavs, civil officen are constant 
being confronted with this enormous mags of wealth tyittlg in the coffers of tiie 
people.” Instance are then gpveii in suj^ri of this assertloo; which, Inde^. 
is.by no meaiu restricted in its application'to the'Panjab. , ' ' , 

• Tnere 
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There'is the course of prices, again, to which reference may be made in con- Pa>j\b. 
nection with the profits made by the agriculturist. The grain produce, taken Price« of ogrlcul* 
all ro^nd, has risen 30 per cent, in its rupee value within the len years under i«oduco^ 

reyiew. The other side of the question, however, must not be ignored, and * ' 

. thfi above rise has seriously affected those who live on salaries or other fixed 
cash payments. These are, however, numerically speaking, a small class, as 
the? Wfig^s of the agricultural labourer and the rustic artisan are chiefly paid in -ArtUans. 
grains A note,.moreover, on the development of* industrial occupations in 
towns by Mr. J. L. Kipling, the well-known Superintendent of the Mayo School 
of Art in Lahore, seems to indicate that even the cotton-wcavlng industry, * 
reputed to be on the wane, is healthily employed in working the coarser class 
of yarns now obtained from European and Indian mills into strong goods, which* 
hold the market against machine competition. Locally made woollen goods are 
rising in quality and in demand amongst the upper classes of the Panjab, where 
the winter necessitates a supply of warm clothing. CariKuitery and ironwork are 
also flourishing, though the latter, on account of the want of a lociil supply of 
fuel; has to be conducted on a small scale. There has been a great development 
of the, tin man’s trade of late years, fostered by the amount of material avail¬ 
able in the emptied kerosine oil cans, whilst the leather workers, the lowest in 
the ranks of artisans, have profited both by the sale of tanned and manufactured 
articles, and by the largely increased trade in hides for export. 

Wages, as in other parts of India, are paid on a cash basis in comparatively Wages ami diet, 
small proportion. In towns there has been a rise, though it is probable that, as 
elsewhere, it still lags behind that which has taken place in prices. The bulk of 
the wage-receiving class, field and industrial, is paid in grain, so that the re¬ 
muneration remains comparatively little in advance of what it was 10 years ago, 
considering the great improvement in the agricultural circumstances of their 
emploj^rs. The mean daily ration of the latter is taken at lbs. of grain per 
head and consists, roughly speaking, of 33 per cent, wheat, 54 inferior graiihs, and 
13 pulse. The non-agricultural population vary this. Their ration is estimated 
at 1*50 lbs. only, but it is composed of *48 wheat, *38 inferior grains, and *14 
pulse, and so makes up in quality for the slight deficiency in weight. The meat- 
eaters of the Panjab, as was remarked above, are relatively more numerous than 
in other parts of the country, but speaking generally, and the observation 
is applicable beyond the limit of this Province, a change or improvement in 
the diet is far later in being adopted than the alternatives of substituting metal 
for earthenware in the household vessels, the piling up ornaments for the use of 
the women of the family, or, unfortunately, the expenditure of more money on 
weddings. 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

* 

* Keeping still to the north of Intjia, the next Province thnt comes under Nokth-West 
review is that which occupies the upper portion of the Gangetic basin. The oodh!**** 
circumstances of the two sections into which it was, until 1877, administtatively 
divided; are somewhat different, as Oudh lies chiefly within the influence’ of a 
nearly certain rainfall, whilst in the western and southern portions of its neigh¬ 
bourhood, the seasons are notoriously precarious. Thus in the ten years under 
review, though there has been no general failure of any harvest, the agricultural 
conditions hare been' anything but favourable. For the first three years, the 
rainfall was below the average, whilst since 1884, the seasons have been con¬ 
tinually marked by excessive or -ill-distributed moisture, especially during the 
time the autumnal crops trere in the ground. On the other hand, the winter 
Cti^s have been fairly good. The result is that whilst the two divisions of Oudh 
•how an increase in populatiop of 12 and 10 per cent., respectively, and 
Kumnun and the Eastern Sub-Himalayan tract of the North-West Provinces, 
opeoPll imd 13, the highest rate in the rest of the Province is but four, whilst 
t^e A|;ra ^vision has lost to the extent af 11 cent. As regards the urban 
pppblation, wKich here bears the ratio to the total of 72*7 in tlie North-West 
ProvituM and 7*0 itt Oudh, the same may be said as of the borresponding class in 
^e J^tnah,^ namely,, that it is only increating rapidly in a few of the larger cen¬ 
tal. the whole, the urban increase has h^n at the rate of 2;3 pe^ce^t. in the 
' 3*K.3 largw 
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Nobta-West lai*ger section, against a general rate of 4*5^ and in Oudh of 6*2 against 11*1. 

Tlje purely agricultural portion of the community numbers about 62 per cent., 
but the labouring and scmi-agricultural classes are more numerous than usual, 
raising the proportion of those dependent on the soil to nearer three-fourths. - 

CuUiTBted The most important question, therefore, in remd to the condition ofthe 

people is the agricultural outlook. The area cultivated is the 6rst pqiut to 
notice. There is some doubt as to the correct figures for the early part of th0 
decade, but, assuming tliem to be approximately accurate, this area rose by 
some 465,000 acres, up to 1887, when there was a decline of S20,(A)0, so thit, 
on the whole, the 41,646,000 acres returned in 1Q91-92 i^epresent but a 
.nominal advance on that of ten years back. It is advisable, however, to dis¬ 
tinguish the temporarily settled tract from the rest, for which the statistics are not 
complete. In the former, the net area cultivated in 1881-82 was 22,135,000 acres, 
against 22,183,000 in 1891-92, the fresh land broken up in the sub-Himalavan 
districts of Gorakhpur and Basti being counterbalanced by the^ 600,000 acras 
thrown out of cultivation in the waterlogged tracts of the. Agra division and the 
grass-choked valleys of the South. In Oudh the advance was from 8,819,000 
acres in 1885-86 to 8,907,000 in the last year of the decade. But though the 
area cultivated shows so slight an increase, that under ^ crop has risen very 
considerably, owing to the extension of the system of getting double, and 
large towns even treble, crops off the land each year. The area thus treated 
seems to have increased from 7 per cent, of the cultivated area to 16, or, iii 
absolute numbers, from 2,370,000 acres (in the North-West temporarily settled 
tracts) to 4,502,000, or, taking the whole of the combined Provinces together, 
from 6,511,000 acres in 1886-87, the first year for which full details are avail¬ 
able, to 7,785,000 in 1891-92. The greater part of the increase in this praedee 
is due, no doubt, as in the Punjab, to the stimulus given by the higher prices 
now obtainable for food grains and such valuable products as sugar cane, but 
on some occasions it is unfortunately attributable to the failure of the early 
sowings, the area under which i? not, as in the Punjab, deducted in those circum¬ 
stances from the annual return. The question has been raised in connection 
with this system of cultivation, whether the soil is being thereby exhausted ^ or 
not ? On this point the evidence is to the effect that along canals the high 
rates for the more copious supplies of water are paid year by year without 
hesitation, whilst the outturn from the land on which they^ are fixed does not 
diminish. Two insiances are quoted. In 1836 a complaint of deterioration 
was made to a British officer on tour in the Meerut division, but in 1892 the 
same tract yields one of the heaviest crops in the whole Province, Again, in 
Basti, at tho other end of the Province, it is found that fallows are ^most 
unknown, though at the earlier settlement it was alleged that every portion of 
that district had periodically to be abandoned, in order to give it rest, aiH the 
experience of the latest inquiries has proved that the tracts continuously cropped 
for 30 years are still the most productive in the district. On the whole, tl^ugh 
the general conclusion must be that deterioration is not proved to ha^^e 
yet set in, the Director of Agriculture, wlio in this Province lias specml 
opportunities of testing. the matter, is apprehensive lest the anxiety of the 
peasant to take advantage of the demand for exportable produce may not induce 
him to over-crop before he has learnt the best method of restoring to his land 
more of what he takes out of it than he does at present. 

This conclusion leads up to the distribution over the cropped area of food and 
non-food crops respectively. It is here safe to take the figures for the temporary 

settled districts of the North-West Province 
only, as those for Oudh and the permanently 
settled tract are not comple te. The margind 
statement gives the respective areas for three, 
years out of 41. It will be seen thatwhiltt 
the food-crops have continuously spread, the 
others, owing chiefly to the discontinuance of 
indigo cultivation and of cotton-growing in 
the west and south, Ijaye declined. It is curious to find that the rctuin’ ehows A 
decrease in the area under wheat> though the foreij^ demand isjknown taoe 
still high ; but it seems that the variation is probably in the record <mly> and u 
attributable to. the neglect of area in which, wheat is not the sole > crop)*/« 

* seeiMms 
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seasons of heary rain&Q just before ploughing, it is well-known that the peasant NoRTn-Wsir' 
of these parts mixes with his wheat another cereal or i^iiie sort, of pulse. On ^«ovincss**d 
the other hand, the excessire rain has given an impulse to the cultivation of 
rice tm land wUch was formerly reserved for millet at the summer sowing. In 
fflany .parts of the Province sugar cane is regarded as the crop that pays the’ 
asse^ment or ront, the rest being for sustenance and cultivation expenses. It is 
satisfactory, therelbre, to-^nd an increase in the decade of over 30 per cent, in 
the area under this product. ' * . 

The area under Irrigation is very considerable in these Provinces, though not Irrigation, 
so important as jn the Pajajab. The marginal table shows the main figures for 

the 4emporarily settled districts and for . 

Oudh. • The heavy rainfall in the former 
favoured the use of tanks for some years, 
and rendered the wells useless. I'he latter 
therefore decreased from 760,224 to' 

694,476, but have since risen again to 
712,235. The canal mileage has increased 
from 1,306 to 1,464, and the distributaries 
from 5,529 to 6,706, or, in all, nearly 20 per 
cent. With all the heavy rainfall of the 
last six or seven years, however, they hare 
worked at some uisadvantage, and in one 
or two instances were actually harmful for the time to tlie health and agricul¬ 
ture of the surrounding tract by retaining an excess of moisture below ground 
throughout the year. 

The question of the sufficiency of the food supply of the Province has to be Food lapply 
consideued in the two aspects in which it was dealt with in the case of the 
Panjab. First, whether the produce of the Province itself is sufficient to 
support its populatioq, and, secondly, whether there is a class of the latter 
which habitually hovers dangerously near the margin of subsistence. As 
regards the first, it may be remembered that just before the opening of the 
decade under consideration the Famine Commission estimated that in an 



average season there was a surplus of some 660,000 tons of fooa gram, which 
however was Haltle to serious reduction at an inferior harvest, andu o extinction 
in time of drought. Since this estimate was framed the population has 
increased by over 6 per cent., and the cropped area by about two and a quarter 
million acres, partly due to expansion over fresh land, but partly also to the 
increased demands imposed upon land already in occupation. According to 
the calculations of the Commission this additional area should provide food for 
ab(rsifi,three and a quarter millions of population, which is one and three-quarters 
million below the actual increase. The excess accordingly trespasses upon the 
above quoted estimated surplus, reducing it by about one-half. Making 
allowances for variations in season the consumption and produce approach 
dangerously near equilibrium, though the effects of the extension of irrigtftion 

- and of the several bad harvests in 

_ 8ucces.«ion. of late, must be allowed 

_ ^ weight on the more favourable 

side of the balance. The mar- 
ta ginal statement of the movement 
inpotta. grains shows tliat except 

- in bad years there is a surplus, 

i.«)« though it seldom amounts to 

the 3iK),000 tons above men- 
+ u tioned. At the same time 

.t-iM the variations indicate that the* 
increased foreign demand for . 
-iM wheat has ntA affected the 

supply of other food stuffs, as 
—— they distinctly move in harmony 
with that produce. * 

^ The extoosipn of communications must be taken into account here. Railways 
toVe incraased la mileage from 1,358 to 2,699 in the decade, and the system of 
roa^ wbicb in ihost parts of the Province is extensive and well roaintiuned, 

* 0 *gi 3 i: 3 ‘has 
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has been adapted to the new circumstances. The valuaUe forest ^tracts of tb^ 
north of Oudb, the fertile districts between the Ghogra River and the bills^ and 
most parts of tlic southefn division have been now connected with, the centres 
of provincial commerce. The Bundelkhand Hills are now die only tract whfie 
communication is at all difficult: and even here much has been done in. 
bridging and metalling roads of late years. The trade on the lines of jail, 
where it has been registered, shows since 1881-^2 an .increase of 53 pe^ c 6 nt. 
in weight and 23 per cent: in value. The traffic on the River Ghogra and with 
Nepal and Thibet, too, has grown considerably, though not in proportion with 
that on the railway. Passenger traffic between stations within the provinoe'is 
also a fair test of the spending power of the people on a benefit which tliey 
‘appreciate so highly, and it appears that where’ in 1881 the number of passen* 
gers on the Oudh and ‘Kohilkhand line was 2,632,000, it was in 1891 
5,254,000; and on the East Indian line the increase was from 2,437,000 to 
just under 4,000,000. 


Farted. 


In connection with prices, the value of the opening out of the country is 
more marked than in the Panjab, because the uncertainty of the season entails 
so much more transfer of food from one part of the Province to another. Fof 
instance, in 1883-84 there was a failure amounting to about three-quarters of 
the fbod supply over a large area, whilst in many more tracts the harvest 
was deficient to a less degree. But prices neither rose nor showed the violent 
oscillations to which they were subjected in such circumstances before com¬ 
munications were developed, except in the outlying hill tracts and the trans- 
Ghogra districts, and uiese, too, have since been brought into the general 

_system. But,.on the whole, the price of food^^ain has 

risen 40 per cent, since 1861 and 25 per cent, since 1880. 
A new standard, it is stated, was established about 1870 , 
after the abatement of the fluctuations during the disturbed 
times of the sixties, and for 17 years prices showed a slow 
upward tendency. In 1887, however, there was a sudden 
rise, which is still in progress, and promises to be main¬ 
tained. This is, in fact, attributed to the extension of 

.. railways, which allows a producer to steady the market by 

not selling his harvest as soon as it is reaped at the price offered by the village 
grain dealer, but to realise favourable rates all the year round, through the 
influence of the larger markets, which he attends in person, and the operatiom 
of which he thoroughly appreciates. On the other hand, railways have 
cheapened to the consumer a number of imported articles formerly 
luxuries, but which may now, under a rise in standard of life, be held to be 
necessaries, and are sold in nearly every village; but on this subject more will 
be'said hereafter. •* 
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^ The Government demand on the land in this province has shown an inclina¬ 
tion to fall, relatively to the estimated value of the agricultural produoe, as 

shown in the marginal statement. The 
policy with regard to enhancements of 
assessments on revision of periodical settle¬ 
ments is to approximate the rate' to half 
the net rental assets, though exceptional 
circumstances are allowed to weigh in vary¬ 
ing on either side of the standard. The 
assessment is fixed ou ascertained actuals,' 
instead of un estimates of potential rents, whilst tenants are equally protected 
against undue pressure, and when tiie enhancement is severe the fiill amount 

is not levied at once. The amount 
aksessed has increased in the ten years, 
as shoiyn m,arginally; but, as compared 
with the former settlements, in the 

more backward or peculiarly situated 

districts, the actual aimoant is decreai^. 
Banda, for instance, on acquidtioti 
1842 ; the settlement was for Rx. lfi2,7Q0; and 

In Oswnpore, the 

1890 the dema^ iMS 

Bx.215,{>0d 


a 
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yielded Rx. 200,000 in 

at present the amount stands at Rx. 117,100. 
first settlement was ' for Rx. 235,900, and in 
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Rx. 315ii)00. The cessos on land come to about 16 per cent, of the 
assessed rereuue, or B per cent, of the rental assets. The incidence p^r acre 
' . ' ^ ___of both revenue ann cesses is shown mar¬ 

ginally. The highest revenue incidence on 
cultivated land is found in Cawnpore, where it 

-rises to 2i rupees. In Oudh tliccorrespond-» 

Knprus. Bnpooii. Rupee*. ing rate U about rupees in Bara Banki. 

The lowest rates in the two divisions are in 
Lalitpur, just under half a rupee, and in 
Khari, about • 1 -k* rupee. The total amount 

_ in 1891 was llx. 6,769,675, including 

cesseft, or about 1 k rupees per head of* 
population. (The statistics of collection aitd arrears indicate that the burden is' 
by no means heavy. In the group of districts in or round the jVgra division, 
already mentioned more than once as showing, with the southern tracts, the 
worst, agricultural position in the province, the pressure has been unduly heavy 
in the circumstances that have prevailed nearly throughout the decade. These 
districts were severely visited by the famine in 1877-78, and before they could 
recover nearly the whole of the arable land was saturated by the frequent 
flooding they received year after year from the excessive rainfall. Then, to add 
to the untowardness of the seasons, the inroads of wild animals, such as pigs 
and cattle, from the preserves of the Chief of the adjoining State of Bharatpur 
necessitated special measures of fencing, by which means cultivation has some¬ 
what revived. In the Bundclkhand tract, again, the excessive growth of weeds 
and grass has checked cultivation and caused difficulty in paying the assess¬ 
ment, so that a special inquiry, with a vicw*to reducing the demand, has been 
instituted by the Local Government, but was not concluded by the end of 1891-92. 
In other parts of the Province, and throughout Oudh, not only the former assess¬ 
ment, but the largely enhanced rates of the revised settlement, have been paid 
without serious difficulty. It appears, however, that the nunil>er of attach¬ 
ments of movable property in cases of default has 'increased considerably of 
late years, from which it might he assumed that greater pressure was now 
required to collect the assessment. This, however, is true in comparatively 
few cases, and those in the tracts suffciing from successive failures of ono or 
other of the two harvests. In Oudh there has been no such increase. But 
the difficulty of collection seems to be growing proportionately with the 
decadence of the principle of joint responsibility. The individual is so well 
protected in' the present day that he is apt to dissever himself from the com¬ 
munity with u hose joint life he was formerly indissolubly connected, and the 
average number of sales, which is only 3} per cent, on the attachments, shows 
that; (liC funner process is no more than a means of ascertaining who is tiio 
person really responsible for the payment. 


ilOKTH-Wssr 
PROVISCES ANO 
OVDH. 


In.this Province the position of the tenant is an administrative question of Tensnej. 
the highest importance. The competition for arable land has in a great propor¬ 
tion of the districts reached a pitch where it is necessary for the State to step 
in to ensure the cultivator fixity of tenure at a fair rent, in order to let him 
have any chance of sharing in the general improvement consequent upon the 
peaceful development of the resources of the country round him. The measures 
for his protection need not be discussed in detail. In the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces custom had long distinguished tenants with rights of occupancy from 
teifants-at-will, and the present system, stereotyped by the Acts of 1859, 1873, 
and 1881, is found to conduce to harmonious relations between proprietor and 
tenant. In 1891, 23 ,per cent, of tlie land was held by proprietors, 36 by 
tenants with rights protecting them from arbitrary enhancements or eviction^ 
and. about 30 per cent, without such rights. I'he remaining 11 percent, is 
‘ hel^ for the most part, on quasi-occupancy rights. In. Oudh the tenant was 
fmind to ^ far more at the mer^ of the proprietor, but his Fotiition is now 
seeimtd, os far as possible by an Act passed in 1886. The principle on which 
the syMmn is here based is nut prescription, but the wider ground of regard for 
the a^cultUFsl prosperity of the country. About 11 per cent, of the .area is 
now in the bands of proprietors i about 7 per cent, by piinleged tenants and 
iob-proi^tors, and 82 per cent, by statutory tenants, tmder the above Act. 

^'be evidence as to tite relation between landlord and tenant afforded by tiie 
K .ebg. ‘ 3 '^•4 returns 
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^TB'Wnr returns of application for ejectment is by no means ooneluiiTe, since ill the great 
^mon Asa majority of instances the proceeding represents no more tl^ a s^piification 

' * that arrears due must be paid up. Actual eviction 

took place in ]887>88 i^m about 4 ames .per 
1,000 occupied by tenants with rights, and from 
19 acres in the case of tenants-at>will, bht^ the 
proportion rose somewhat in the three .foUotking 
years, owing to tlie hard times in the two divisions 
already mentioned. In Oudh, the new Act has worked well in .this resp^ 
The notices during the year before its introduction reached 93,481 in nurolmr, 
whereas in 1890^91, they were only 8,422. The keen competition for land, 
owing to the greater profits of cultivatioa now ruling, has forced up rents 
unduly under various expedients for«eTading the law of enhancement, and it is 
only now that letting prices are reaching a normal level. The Act, however, 
pecures the tenant fur at least seven years, and if rent be not paid in a bad 
season, the landlord can recover no more than the statutory amount. In cun- 

nection with the above remarks, the 
Bninn^t marginal table of the relative increase 
Bent Kata,, in assessmcnts recently revised in 

the North-West Provinces is of in. 
terest. The increase in rent-rates in 
w certain districts in Oudh, now under 
n revision, is also worthy of note. In 
Bulandsbahr the rental assets*show 
sr an increase of 68 per cent. In some 
of the Oudh districts tenants sublet 
at from six to eight times the statu¬ 
tory cash rent. 

BUadtrd of living. Two other subjects connected with the peasantry of this province claim 
attention. First, their standard of living, and then the prevalence of indebt¬ 
edness amongst them. As to the first, it may be remarked that a rise in tlie 
standard of life is implied throughout all the arrangements made by the State, 
as above described, for the protection of the tenantry, or else those efforts would 
end simply in handing over to the landlord or money-lender all the advantage 
of increased profits of agriculture. But it is found that the tenant no longer 
trusts himself entirely to the village shopkeeper, who combines the functions of 
money lending and grain dealing, but, as stated already, enters the market in 
person. He is also more given to upholding his tenure against encroachments 
by his landlord. The inquiries made in various parts uf the Province show con¬ 
clusively that the peasant has acquired taste for a better class of food, clothing, 
&c., and can indulge it. Salt, brass vessels, kerosine oil, and so on, have got 
cheaper, and far more uf each is' consumed than heretofore. The style of house 
is improved, oxen arc substituted for buffaloes at the plough, and the women 
and phildren are better, clothed. ' > 

Agrieoltanl Indebtedness has been said to be the normal condition of the agriculturists in 

indebtedneM. this Pitovince. In the case of the upper classes of proprietor, it is attributed to. 

litigation or personal extravagance, and requires no notice herei - Of the 
peasantry it is estimated that nearly three-fourths have to go to their money, 
lender to enable them to tide over the interval between the spring and the 
autumn season. On the other hand, it is admitted on all sides that in the class 
in question dd)t is a sign of credit, and therefore of respectability, and so /ar 
from being chronically insolvent, as the term is understood in western countries, 
they are in the position of those who work on borrowed capital, or keep a 
running account with a tradesman." The gravity of the question, therefore, 
obviously varies with the productiveness of the tract, and etill more, the oer* 
tainty of the harvest. /Jlie causes of debt her^ are the same as aB over Indi^.' 
A few successive bad seasons, extravagant expenditure on domestic ceremonies, 
hereditary r^onsibility for family liabilities and the monthly by the. tillage 
money-lender of ail grain-dealing, may be moitioned as. amongst tim ehiel. - as. 
regards the first, the bystem of suspending for. a time the ooUection of the 
State assessment in ^ses of proved necesrity, has been liberally, extended of 
late years, for, though, as shown above, the incideaee is %ht, its invaiiabili^ 
oopaeibnaliy presses heavily on a traet of precarious rainfall, such as th# Afpna 
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and fiundelkbaDd divisions of the Provinoe* The second and third cadsea are hskthoWsCt 
pnicticsJl; beyond State 0006 * 01 , nor do they show aims of material diminution ^vivcw ams 
in pievalenod on the hold ^hey have over populai; ^ntiments. 'Hie last, as 
Tfpeatedly mentioned, is giving way more or less rapidly wi^i the increase of 
fj^ign trade, or ccn 6 al grain marts, and tBe extension of railways In supple- ' 
m^t of what was stated above regarding the connection between credit fnd 
s(Atla} esteem, the opinion of local-inquirers may be quoted that in both sections 
• efim proving tiie amount of debt varies directly with the rank or caatc of the . 
bmsKiwer. , 'I'he nearer the tenant approaches to the position of a field labourer, 
the are his liabilitips, whilst tlie heaviest debts are found in the families of * 
the high>CRSte proprietors, great and small. In fact, the bon owing power in¬ 
creases with the value of land, and though it is proved by the records of early « 
settlements that indebtedness was widely qirevalent before British rule, and is 
thua no new experience to the pcasan 6 y and landed, classes generally, the long 
subsequent period of peace and security of tenure with the growth of agricql- 
tural profits has raised credit amongst a class which had never hitherto enjoyed 
it, and who have, as is to he expected, revelled in the luxury to excess. The * 

‘polidqal importance of the tendency shows itself here, as in tlic Panjah, when 
the possession of the laqd begins to shiit from the agricultural to the money- 
lending classes. It is said that the transfer of land to the latter is, as a rule, 
less fr^uent now than a few years ago, owing to the keen competition of both 
proprietors and ttmants of the neighbouring estates. But tlie ease of Jhansi 
has been a valuable object-lesson in this respect, and in spite of <ill the elaborate 
arrangements made by State agency between 1H82 and 1886 fur liquidating 
debt withoqt the alienation of the land, and the indirectly beneficial results 011 the 
population, the little permtUieiU good that has been eti'ected can be appieciated 
from the tact that in many cases the advance obtained firom the State by the 
landholder has been repaid only by borrowing from the money-lender, to whom 
the property in question was consequently sold, or who, as soon as it was freed 
from debt, took out execution against it througli civil suit. The chief revenue 
official in this tract remarks in regard to the general result, that “ the problem 
of retaining landed property in the hands of the old proprietors by any means 
less drastic than by suspending the sale provisions of the Civil Procedure Code 
is as far from solution as ever ” His opinion is confirmed by what‘ has taken 
place with regard to the lands transfei red to his district in 1886 from the Gwalior 
State, «yhieli, as soon as tiny weie discovered to be saleable, began to pass 
from the possession of the agriculturist with *>ucb rapidity that the special 
Act, under which the rest of the district had been temporally freed from 
debt, had to be extended to the newly incoiporated territory. Finally, in con- 
ifection with this important subject, it appears that the security of adminis¬ 
tration and tlie aid ^veti by the civil courts in recovery of debt have not lowqred 
the'rate of interest, which ranges in cash transactions from 21 to 36 per cent., 
and 50 per cent, on grain loans, with the addition of such advantage as the creditor . 
can secure irom the difference in prices at oowiiig and at harvest time. lattle 
advantage has been taken of the system of State advances for agricultural 

_ purposes, though, as indicated in the mar- 

iw»Ai. uM-sr lino vi ginal table, there has been a slight ^Ipward 

-- .. movement of late years. 'Phe objections to 

R> Bx Rx the system are the same as elsewhere, and 

iti>rtii.w«»i>nTUiNii. 1 M,w« iMH mflj* iiaye already been mentioned in other parts 

ondh -I MAW mm ir,TM of this review. On the whole, tbie* facts re- 

corded seem to show that the indebtedness of 


thq agricultuml commnniiy has not reached proportions that need occasion any 
iqiprehension, nor has it stood in the a ay of a rise in the standard of life, a keen 
competition for land, with tbe ability to pay a higher price for the use of the 
loiter to its owners. -Compared with other factors in the life of the peasantry, 
such as the uncertainty of .the fdinlall, with a population tbat^ is nearing the 
Umits qf agricultural production, the burden of debt tnay 1 >e i«id to .he in * 
mosh parts of the Province insignificant. 

^ Tbe notalrie rise in prices that has beqp so advantageoiu to the agrieulturist, The non-norieai- 
«hM oeoessafUy been no matter for cqngmtuiation to toe'rest of tou cumnumlty. *'‘''** popuiebon. 
^Titooe espet^jr who live on cash si£iries are much siSnitened in their re- 
aoiiroesy and nataraliy.regard any rise in toe ciroumetance-i of those below them 
‘hsrlomtd nmk with anything but equammity. Tbe artisaq community baa, on 

' *3 L toe ■ 
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lb« whole, profited by the new conditioiis, largely owing to the et^non of 
public worin entailing the employment of the oldteatablisfaed villago induttries 
of the carpenter, inason, biaciamitb, and brickmak^. The hand*ioom weayer«i 
as usual, were much <%duced at first by the competition of Rmpeau goodd, but 
have now revived under the influence of Cawnpore and other spinmne oedf^i 
which supply them with yam of a quality suitable to their olass of work, jo 
that their outturn meets with ready sale in the‘rural tracts. The gohjiunith, 
.again, in the villages, reaps the advantage of the agricultural prosperity, since' * 
it connotes the ^tension of the demand for ornaments given as.dower 9t( 

' betrothal, as well as of the ordinary conversion of com iido aform of investment 
that appeals more to the eye than the fiur*off o^rations of the stock or shm 
marketi> As for the wage*receiving classes, the evidence is in favour of a rise in 
standard, though not, of course, to the> same extent as tliere has been a rise in 
prices of food. Ihiblic works, the large leather and cotton factories of Cawn-, 
pore, and other principal towns, and the busy traffic during the grain operations 
along railways, nave all helped to render the lower class of village menial inde^ 
pendent of the casual allowances made him from the harvest of his own ooni> 
munity, and it is stated that in consequence of this competition the Iqbour ‘ 
market at times of special demand, such as for the wheat and sii^-cane crops, 
is aide to impose its own terms, so that the proprietor of the old school is every¬ 
where given to complain of the exaltation under British rule of the class whose 
touch is to them absolute pollution. The estimates of cash wages are not 
alti^ther to be trusted; but such as they are they show a rise of from, 
rapees per mensum in 1880 to 10 rupees in 1890 for skilled artisans in ‘ 
Chwnpore; from 8 to 9 rupees in Faizabad; and from 9 to 14^ rupees in 
Meerat. The mean rates of wages of agricultural and unskilled labour are more 
difficult to estimate, as the former is so much paid in kind, food or clothing, but the 
large immigration of foreigners on any extensive public work shows at all events 
that the local population do not think it'worth their while to .undertake such 
tasks as are there, required. The general opinion seems to be that dt is none 
the less owing to these large undertaking that the rise in wages is due, 
and that this rise amounts to about 60 per (wnt. in the rose of unskilled labour, 
whilst the wages of artisans have improven to an even greater extent. The 
rise in the pnee of food, therefore, which would otherwise have seriously affected 
both these’classes, has thus been somewhat counterbalanced. 

Taking the Province as a whole, there does not seem to be a prospect of 
any farther rapid expansion of the population, except towards the north and 
eadt, where arable land of good quality is still to be had in lai^e quantities. It is 
true that the latest returns show an area of 8,000,000 acres of such land in thq 
North-'West Provinces, and millions in Oudh ; but in the central portion of the 
Province the land remaining untouched is, in all probability, either liable to valine 
efflorescence, or inferior to that already in occupation; in the west, unless the 
drainage be improved, the lai^e waste area cannot be used, and in the southern 
tracts the uncertainty qf the rainffill and the broken nature of the country, 
practi^y puts a stop to any considerable extension of the cropped area. Thus, 
throughqut the greater portion of the Province the populatitm must be considered 
as approaching within measurable distance of the stationary condition, unless a • 
succession of good harvests, such as is not unknown in this region, imparts an 
unusual stimulus to multipUcation. The alternative is the retrogresrion of the 
standard qf, living to what it was a few generations ago, which is always 
improbable, esuedally where, as in this case, the criterion of social position 
is very much the ffimily expenditure on the marriage of its members. 

The circumstances of this Province have been dealt with at some loigth, riot, 
only on account of the magnitude and variety of the material interests involved, 
bu t dso because the economical conditions that here prevail peem to have seacbq^' 
a s^ge rather mwe advigioed than those found in most other partsof India. 

’ • BENGAL. . ; . * 

In Bengal for instance, witih its 7.1 millions of inhabitanta, agauiat ^ thft 
46 thilliona <ff its neighbbur, the conoitions are simplified and localised by 
practical immunity firom wideqwead sMietty whioh is 'eqjoypd by thCy 
grea^ part of the Province. 'Diroaghoat the ddUc tiacts ue rMnfatt is ' 
plentiiiul, certain^ andwdldistribatad. In Orissa R fulfils aUeast riro qf th^- 
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eonditioes. . In the hill tracts of Chntin Nagpor a coinponitiTeLjt ttght but Bbhoai. > 
timely fiiU aiMghffiea the detnands of a sonewhat primi|ive sjatem of . eidtiTation. 

Th^ reandns Bihar, where, espeeiallj >ia the 80 uth>westem tracts, the; season 

• dheiwe- to soine extent the uncertainty of its neighbour to the north-west, The 

• popntetion of Ben^ is, bn ihe whole, the most dense in India; Oiidh akme 

hkto competition with it in this respect. Not taking into considerajtion 
tiul hifis' tracts of Orissa, Darjiling, and Chittagong, the lowest specific. popu- 
'•latibn is found in the j^damau district of Chutia Nagpur, whe^ it is but 122. 
per biile.. Excluding the similarly exceptional tract round Calcutta, the 
nfghest density is returned firom Saran, a district of north-west Bihar, where it * 
tenches 930. . The urban-eleinenf is singularly wanting, and bears a'proportion 
of only 4'fi per cent, to the total, • With the exception of Calcutta and Howrah, 

Ae only large towns are Patna and Dacca, neither of which, as has been 
already shown, ire flourishing as trade centres. On the other hand, owing . 
partly to the influence of (Mcutta and the urban tract of which it is the 
nucleus, partly to the growth of railway marts, Ae town population has 
.advenedin the decade by 7*4 per cent., whereas the province -as a whole has 
increased but by 6*9. In this respect Bengal differs from every other .province 
in India, except Sindh and Berar. The proportion of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, if the Add labourer be included, is above the average; and exceeds 70 per 
cent. Owing to the prevalence of the permanent settlement system, which 
precludes the necessity of keeping full State records of cultivation, rent and 
BO on, for administrative purposes, there is less information in detail about this, 
clasA than is available in other parts of the country. In 1891-92 thcculti^hed area 
is returned .as 52,828,300 acres, or about *74 acres per bead,* as compared with 
*88 in the North-West Provinces. It is not recorded how much of the. 35,863,000 '** 

acres of uncultivated land, exclusive of the 4| millions returned as forest, is 
arabler as under this head are included the salt marshes of the delta, the beds of 
the large rivers, as well as the reserved forests. There is, however, considerable 
room for expansion in the Northern division, in one of the sub-Himalayan 
districts of Bihiir, and in portions of eastern Bengal Along Ae coasts, too, 
there are considerable tracts that can be dyked and dramed into cultivable . 
condition, as has been done with similar land jn Burma. But tm Ae whole 
the population has spread well over the more remunerative land. * It may he 
noted, moreover, that some of Ae north and central tracts of Ae lower part of 
the Province have been rendered very unhealthy and in places almost unin¬ 
habitable, by * the obstruction of Ae natural drainage causied , by material 
changes in Ae course of the larger rivers. The Tista, for., instance, ^as 
travelled 50 miles to the eastward in 120 years, leaving behind it a trail of 
matsb land, and two districts show a decrease in their population iu cpose- 
queitfse. FurAer to the south a similar change has taken place, ii^ Nadia gnd 
Jessore, where Ae estuaries that used to nm south-east have been' 'deflected by 
alluvial deposit southward, leaving to the east a chain of extinct channels 
arhich every year become for a season .nuilarious swamps. In south Bihar, 
again, it is said that the' opening of the great Son canal has been attended by 
the same sort of waterlogging that has affected Ae Jauma tracts of Upper 
India, due to the obstruction of Ae natural drainage. In all these Ibcauties 
Afflre has been abnormal iU-health during Ae decade arising from Ae ahova 
cause. The seasons, too, have necessarily varied, even in the most favoured' 
tracts of Beog|al, but only in 1891-9^ has there been anything approaching 
a general deficiency in Ae harvest. In that -year the whole Province .suffered The muou. 
from scanty raio&ll. Orissa was less affected than the rp^t, but in parts of • 
Itihar the scsorcity was severe, aCUd'a few small relief works were opened for the 
ImttfXP classes for a few months. The number who availed themselvcc of them,* 
boweyer, was not more Aan 7,000^ out of a population affected of463,0d0. A few 
. is^re given g^tuitous relief and in' Muaafiarpur, too, anoAer district vriAln 
Ae.xone of unoeriain rain, some 3,000 people were given employment on Sti^ 
wbAs. ' It is clear, therefore, that there was nothing approachiug famine, even 

distress, even m localities where Ae fniluie of harvest was most uMrked. 

; HviffehM given by Ae above physical flusts, taken wiA Ae returns of deaAs 
<l|l^ hven in Ae inipafeet state of registration vrllllch jprevails in tto rnral 
!;|ii||l^ef thliFre^^ Aelowrateof increase ifi NorthemandCentral 

.69i pir c^ts WM under noe^ the woet prolific of Indian oerenlii, 9 ptfr under oil 
4 nlr oiilci nndilviote. the nioet nrofimto 
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t • * 

Bemvai.. ^ngal is due mainlyto the maUrihl couditioug, '«^c^ have sbhtim a tendetti^to 

increasein intendty oflalie years. Tlte«ame ccmditiim'^ though oitt a BSuchattuittCT 
scale, are found in tlie south-west of Bibar, and in dtis latter tract'ttnitdtioo 
is more difficult owing to tbe custom of the rural f)i^lllation to cOtf^^rate ’ 
into large and compact villages, dach possessing all the unhealthy elements: of 
a town, instead of scattering over tbe arable land in small hamlets or detacbltd 
homesteads, as in the east«n distriefs/ There is. no doubt that with' tW; 
‘exception of a few districts the tendency in tbe Province is lor the wellbeing'' 
of the people, as a whole, to increase from west to east. This is attributable - 
in part to the more certain rainfall in the lattor region, partly to greator-lreedddi 
in diet, and partly, no doubt, to the &ct that me tenure *of land'’is iii tiie imst 
more favourable to the masses than it is in 'the west. . Orissa and Chutia 
Nagpur being altogether exceptional tracts, are not included in,tbelaeope of this 
reritark. 

*lt seems advisable, accordingly, to treat separately each of the principal 
divisions of this populous and varied Province; but before doing so there are 
StstassseMinnit a fcw general features that dgsei-ve comment. In the first place, there is the. 

misndsnd comparatively light burden of the State assessment on land, the incidence 

tenvra. being only '609 rupees per head, or *547 per acre. The highest rate per acre 

is *990 rupees in Burdwan, and tbe lowest *041 rupees in Chutia Nagpur. The 
permanently settled estates yielded Rx. 3,492.727 in 1891-92, and Rx. 3,526,412 
in 1881-82. Other sources of land revenue increased in the decade, so 
* that tbe total rose from Rx. 3,786,192 to Rx. 3,816,217. Roughly speaking, 
the rent demanded by the proprietor amounts to about five times the assessment, 
but the practice varies greatly from tract to tract, according to the natoire of 
the popuktion. In Eastern Bengal, where the landlords are chiefly absentees, 
the peasantry, who differ to a considerable extent frQin the superior holders in 
race and religion, are strong enough, it is said, to resist excessive enhancement. 
In the Central districts, as well as in the Northern, tbe class of absentees is said 
to be increasing. In the latter the relations between the two classes verge 
on those which prevail in the Eastern division, but the working of the Tenancy 
Act is stated to have been efficient in keeping, the ill-fcolirig from spreading. 
The tenants in the vicinity of Calcutta, again, avail thomsehc^ of legal advice 
tor a sufficient extent to keep within due bounds tlie demands-of the proprietors 
or their local i^ents. Burdwan shows the highest assessment of the Province, 
because at the time of settlement it differed from the other divisions in being 
flurly well populated. A system of alienating the proprietary rights to smaller 
landholders by the Zemindar soon after the permanent settlement was made 
has tended to raise up a class of superior landlords without sufficient means to 
iipprove their property, but who have let and sublet the latter till tha actual 
cultivator has no one above him with any interest in the land save thab of 
making a living out of it for the'time being. A somewhat similar class is said 
to be rising in the south-western corner of Bibar, where, in other respects, the 
the tenants have their rights well protected by local. custom. In north'^ast 
Bibar, where the assessment is but *312 rupees per acre, competition has driyeo 
rents up to the utmost the land can bear, and in the nol'th-west, too, the laud‘- 
lord has the upper hand for the same' reason. The subdivision of holdings hap 
'.been carried to an extreme point, and so the small proprietors, who aie often oi 
high caste or social position, are in perhaps a worse condition in relatioifi' to 
their tr^itionai means of subsistence than those below them. There is omn- 
parativeiy butt little* land'in Orissa under the permanent settlement, and ;« 
general survey of the division is in progress. ^ The assessment avenges bBl 
,’406 rupees per ^re, but there lias been friction of various kinds between the 
’tenants and their landlords, which will be set at rest by the Record of Rights Bow 
ig band. Only a portioh of tbe Ohutia Nagpur tract is upder permaoeitt' 
settlement, and in the rest; which u atlministered as a Qoveriunetit estide; . 
assessment is hardly more than nominal. The* relations betWMtt landbril iai^ 
tenant, however, are described as armed peace, varied by' open^ieSis^Bce^.h^’.. 
tbe population Is here less dejiendent on agriculture fop e- Btitig than Jb 
( tf. the 'cduQtiy more orthodox as to religion,'apd lives 1^ ttfeans' 
amongitt the d'WeUri'S (>£ the Ganges riilley.'' '' ' ■ ■ V • ' : 

There is, ne.vt; thd extension' of eopitiiiihioafidns in wliieb'’‘htt(ii . 

very considerable during the last Ibw years. 
estviaries and smaller ctaainiels are dpmt to boSit tanffilii au 'titet-' 
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luring the rainy season no other means of travelling is possible. On tbe great Bsmoal. 
rivers, too^ the steamer service has been* much strengtheneA, both between 
Calcutta .ami Dacca, and Bengal and Assam Kail ways, of which there, were 
3,lPQ .mi^cs open in 1882-^3, now extend ovBr 4,159 miles. Metalled roads, as 
4naans of through communication, ara» from the nature of the country, un> 
neo^asiury. in much of the Province, and their mileage is accordingly only 
;4,323.> The navigable eanals, especially those into Orissa, have been mUch 
used of late. On the latter cargo valued at Rx. 2861 ra2 was carried in 1881-82, 
whilst in 1890>91 the value had risen to Rx. 852,155. On the whole, the 
railways have now brought the thickly peopled labour-markets of Bihar within 
touch of the tracts where there is a demand for their aid, such as Assam, 

Calcutta, and Eastern Bengal. The dryer jmrtions of Bihar, w^ere [they are’ 
not served by* rail, have been well supplied* with local roa^ls. The through line 
from' Nagpur cuts through the southern districts of the Chntia Nagpur division, 
and Orissa is saved by its canals from a repetition of distress like that of 1866, 
and likely to be brought into connection with its southern neighbour on the 
^mplerion' of the East Coast 'Rmlvay. The Assam line, which will serve 
Chittagong, is as yet in its infancy. One of the earliest effects of improved 
communication is already abundantly manifest in Bengal, and that is the 
equahsation of the price of food grain throughout the Province. That price 
too has on. the* whole risen, though owing to the comparatively bad seasons in 
part of Bengal for the last few years the true rise does not appear in the returns, 
owing to the abnormal fluctuations of late. Taking, liowever, the year 1890 
and comparing it with the average of the four years proce«ling 1881, the increase 
is about 4 per cent, in the lower Delta, nearly 6 per cent, in eastern Bengal, 

11 in central, 211 in nottheru, and 20 in Chntia Nagpur. ' In Orissa rice seems 
to liave fallen, though since 1884 it has risen slightly. In Bihar, too, the price 
daring the four years above mentioned was remarkably high, so that there is 
but an insignificant rise above 4 in 1890 ; but it appears that in both divisions 
there was a retrogression in the earlier years of the decade, from which there 
has been some recovery. As elsewhere, the price of imported goods seem to 
have somewhat fallen, so.tliat their consumption is stated to liave laigely 
increased of late.^ The ports of Bengal, especially Calcutta, supply such a vast 
stretch of country*not included within the Province that the growth of the 
foreign trade cannot be brought into connection with the pi'esent topic.' The 

_1:_marginal figures, however, are intc'resting as showing 

_ — _ iiwi-m . iiiM-w. the development of the purely provincial traffic. 

. . .. There is, necessarily, a good deal* of interchange 

RiTtrstMinon - 4.882.898 7.424.09$ betwc^eD railwav and river, as the former is extended 
Kip,i,iikUm,*o.. and the country boat is superseded. In connection 

-r;-- with the trade of the country, too, it may be remem¬ 
bered that amongst the agricultural products figure rice, jute, indigo and opium 
to a larger extent than in any other part of India. Tea, too, has extended all 
along the sub-Himalayan region, and rivals that of Assam. The cultivation of 
these crops is, no doubt, local, and the last is almost entirely in the hands of 
foreignera, but in eastern Beugd, jute, and in Bthar, opium and indigo^ play a 
considerable part in the operations of the native cultivator, and help him over 
. many a hard month or two between his rice harvests.. 

We pass now to the consideration of the circumstances of the cultivating Esateni Bsngal. 
‘ dasses in the different divisions of the province, beginning with the Eastern 
tracts. Here there is little cause for apprehension- of dearth, even at the 
present rate of tiie increase of tlje population, for the land Is not yet fully 
' oocupied, is lightly assessed, and ih the hands of a tenantry well able to take 
' care of its own interests. The standard of living is high, and^ fish, flesh and * 
tbvrl all enter into the peasant’s diet. Rice is the principal food-crop grown for 
.h(^ Hie and for export, but jute has been the tenant’s stand-by for some 
yeaiis ..past. In 1890-91, however, the production ifas overdone,* and the 
mwkrt glutted, so that the cuirivator was brought down to rather a low ebb in 
the^ high price he got for his rice. But his general condition is 
pmfqpMous. His standard of . life has been^ raised in the‘way so 
usual .iu India; that is, nearly every house has its supplj; of ornaments^ bfass 
bSi'gitn.liietailiS’Substi.tuted for earthenware in the, household utensils, kerosine 
and. European umbrellas Are seen where twenty years ago they 
unknown. It eanhot be said that there is much tendeney towards thrift 
■ 3 t'S- of- 
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of anf sort in .this tract, and amongst \iotIf Hindus and MtMlmluM the 
proceeds of a good, harvest are usually spent at once on some domestic ceremony. 
But the fertility of the land covers all such vagaries; labour is imported and 
food exported,,a foct which iqpeaks* for itsdC. * , '■ 

Northern Bengal, apart from the tecs industry, prosper under jute, Stif^r 
at|d rice, and has tuoreovcr a monopoly of growing the hmp that j^eld/'me 
drug well known under the name of ganja, of which over half a million pounds 
are sent out annually. Of yore there was a considerable production of sBk, 
and though this is still in existence it cannot be said to Im in a flourishing 
state. 'Ihere is a good deal ofwaste land Iq the sub-Himalayan tract, and the 
prevalence of lever, which has been already mentioned, seems'to have thinned ' 
out the population from the more und^rable lands. The assessment presses 
very lightly on the soil, and the tondhts are well protected undw the Act Of 
1886. They are not quite so prosperous as their compeers in the east, and are 
said to be more in the power of local money-lenders, but owing to the facility 
with which tlie raiat can now get his produce to market, he is far better off in 
this respect than he was 15 or 20 years ago. * . • • 

The Central portion of Bengal, though near the capital, is by no means as 
prospereos as the two divisions before mentioned, it ha; but little waste land 
in a condition for cultivation, and a good deal of the northern poytion is apt to 
be damaged b} flood water from the larger channels of the delta. Of the 
iiou-food crops Jute has suffered of late the same changes as in the neighbour* 
ing divisions, whilst indigo is in a far worse condition. There has been, 
however, a noteworthy rise in the area put under oil-seeds and other second 
crops, by which the^ tenants profit greatly, as they are exempted from the 
clutches of the money-lender by custom of the district. It is about this 
division that indebtedness 'begins to be markedly prevalent amongst the 
pcosuntry, but it is stated that the state is not a burdensome one, owing to the 
regularity of the runfall, which enables the creditor to recover a fmr proportion 
of his loan every year. The cause of applications for «id of this sort is said to 
be almost universally the cost of domestic ceremonies, and, though very rarely, 
several bad Uasoui in succession. Even the sub-tenants who pay very high 
rents in this tract are said to live well, and to be able tu pass thniugh a bad 
season or two without curtailing in any way their ordinary expenses. In the 
nmglibuuring division, the Western, as well as here, the market fpr vegetables 
and other subsidiary produce is brisk, owing to the proximity of Calcutta and 
its suburbs. In Unrdwan, however, the area of waste land which is altogetiter 
unfit for cultivatibn is larger as the hill tracts' are approached; but there are 
large stretches of what is now swamp which will probably succumb to the 
efforts now under consideration for’draining them. The rents run high in this 
tract owing to the praqtice already mentioned of sub-letting over and*bver 
again, but in spite of this and a very high standard of expenditure on domestic 
ceremonial, the money-lender is remurkably uninflnential, and in fiiet, w^ it 
not for the middle classes, he would hardly be able to make a living at all. 


Orissa, like Eastern Bengal, produces in an ordinary year far more nee Chan 
is neCrtsary for the local population, much therefore is exported to Ceylon and 
Mauritius. There have been troubles, as mentioned above, between (muUoird 
and tenant, owing mainly it is said to the ignoronceand rapacity of tiie former, 
but on the other hand the Criya peasant is favoured by sml and climate. The 
division is far less fever-etrlcken than most of the rest of Bengal, and except for 
occasional lodil outbreaks of smallpox and t^e cholera, which so often aooom* 
panics large gatherings of prorshippers at thh shrine of Jaganatb, is a decidedly 
.healthy country a The standard of living is high; the bouses are soli^y built, 
and cattle more numerous than in Bengal proper. At the^same time the 
money-lender is a feature in the domestic economy of every village, apd it'is 
said that qearly two-thirds of the well-to-do dasses are ia debt to him, thofigh 
full payment is seldom, if eva>, pressed for. Nevertheless, the class whoae 
prosj^rity is most outwardly manifosted in clothing and residence is that « tlf^ 
tiling ptoney-lender. It is said that all the increase of weatth that has'aeeom^' 
panied the development of this division since the great' famine 4f 1866 'hss 
been devoted, in spitdof extension of education, commerce, and 
tions, to the pmformanec of domestic anfl rdi|d’‘*^' cSremoaiei, to iriifoli' 
Driyg is intmisely prone, < > ' < ' ; 
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la Chutia Nagpur the population ib of a different type to that engaged on 
the land of the reat of Bengal* ^The greater part coneista of more or Jess re* 


liENOAL. • 

Ohiitia Nagpur. 


dai^med forest tribes. Their wants are simple, their assessment Kght, and tiieir 
diet unfettered by prejudice. Either from the relativ^y better climate of the 
Vj^ipod poirtion of the division, or from the acclimatisation of these tribes to the. 
malthas conditions of the forests, the gSseral healtli of the population is better 
thaii thpt pf tbie residents of the plains: a frtct which, as shownin the connection with 
the Bubjeet of mijnation to'Assam, is not without its market value. In the Man> 

, bbum and SiMbbhum districts the standard of living is highas compared with that 
which pi'eTaiis amongst the peasants of the alluvial tracts, to whom the inhabi- 
. tents of these districts am assimiledng themselves in caste and custom. In 
the wilder parts of Chutia Nagpur, where the ^soil is lighter, but the foinfali . 
equally regular, the diet of the tenantry is more varied, and tlie produce of tlieir 
field is supplemented by the consumption of pig, goat, fowl, and a g«Jod deal of 
wild firuit. In these parts, too, the cost of domestic ceremonies is far less than 
where the tribe has succumbed to the influence of the caste system of the 

* orthodox, so that not only is the standard of food higher, but the money-lender 

is less powerful, thbugh never entirely in the background. The proportion of 
cattle, again, seen on the estates of the cultivators throughout this division is 
above the average, owing, no doubt, to the abundance of light pasturage to be 
got amongst the hills. It has been mentioned that the'relatlons between tenants 
and those from whom they hold are not altogether satisfactory, and it is said 
that from this cause the general pijogress of the division is retarded. Indebted¬ 
ness is widely spread, but, as in must other parts of the country, its measure is 
the credit, not the needs, of'the'borrower, and the lower the position or estate 
the less the debt incurred. The smaller tenants, too, and the tribes who hold 
land on very lax terms,.have no scruple in taking to l^neral labour for a few 
months pf every year, if necessary, Or even emigrating to Assam, wliere they 
often settle altogether. On the whole, though about half the cultivators are 
said to be in debt, none of them are absolutely insolvent, and the amount of the 
obligation presses lightly on them. The main causes are, first, the high rents 
extorted by their landlords, and, next, the endeavour amongst the more civilised 
tribes to win for themselves a higher sodal position by extravagance in cere¬ 
monial expenditure. * 

In considering the circumstances of the Bihar division, the small tract called s«nth»i 
the Santhal Paigannahs must be excluded,' because it differs from the rest of P*i8«nwiis. 
the tract in population, climate, and geographical conditions, and fs merely 
Included in the returns as a part bf Bihar Tor adnunistrative convenience. The 
i^abitants are of twb classes. First, the Santhal, a tribe now entirely reclaimed 
from wild life, who furnish, when they go abroad, the best labourers to be got 
for extensive and troublesome earthwork, and at home are noted for frqgaiUy 
and industry. Their laud is not under the permanent settlement, so there is 
no rack-renting, and their estates are held direct from the State, without inter¬ 
mediating agents, the source of so much friction in other parts of the country. 

The second class is composed of the Pahadia, or hill tribe, who are graddally 
bein^ extruded from their lower settlements by tbe .pressure of the Santhal agri-. 
culturist, This class lives a good deal on the produce of the chase and fitful 
cultivation. Drink is a great cause of debt and trouble of other kinds, and with 
^ the small area to which the tribe is now restricted their means of livelihood are 
‘ bnt scanty, and the chahees of their reclamation more remote than that of their 
ettinetion. They are, it must be mentioned, the remnant of a race now driven , 
southwards, so that there is no sympathy between them and tlie stronger 
' S^thal. • 

V 

In Bihar tiie conditions are frur less favourable to the agricultural dosses nduw. 
than in Bengal, (Masa» or Chutia Nagpur. Tbe same tendency that has beem 
HOtiwd above, of thq prosperity of the masses to decrease ItOm east to west, is 
hdfe ▼piy marked. A line may be drawn through the districts of Bankura and 
SBdnd^ur in western Bengal, to the west of which the smaller tenant begins to 
f«al Mven^ the eflhcts of a scanty harvest. In Bihar, too, tiie eastern dlstriets 
on, tlie wludei more pro^rous than the rest. It is not that the soil of 
Euw ia l|eaa (krtile, or that the climate is less fitvoumble, or the inhabitants less 
n^uitrihua tium in the delta. On tine contrary, the greater part of this section 

* t^lhe bariia is most productive,-the clunate is’notoriously healthy, the * 

3 *•4 Industry 
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industry of the Bibari peasant is proverbial, comtouni^tions are.gooii aa4'<^ll 
distributed, and instead of the ^wth of. a ..nng^ ptaple grain, the conditions 
admit, of the cultivation of such remunerative crt^W wheat, milleta and. poppy. 
Oneofthe causes of the undoubted inferiority in the conditionof the Bihurpeaunt 
is the liability of the division to short raiiifall. A more important one b.|he hw-; 
dency to multiplication in the population. The mean density has been shown to 
bb the highest in the province. In north BUiar itis 673 andi in the soutij 5^ *par 
mile. It is one of the peculiarities of this tract that tharriage tidces pl^ at ah' 
abnormally early age, nut only amongst girls, hut amongst boys alsq, so that fbC. 
two sexes go down the hill of life together to a far greater .extent than in the 
rest qf Benjgal. The result in past generations was doubtless an eaeeptiqnally . 
■ high rate of increase, which the ^ensus proves to be now indicating the usual' 
8 ymptom.s of decline, dne to tne icpletion of the sustaining area. Another 
result is the number of young couples that have to be provided for on starting 
in life, which, amongst a.population wholly agricultural, means the minute 
subdivision of holdings, 'fhe pressure of population, again, has led to oompeti* 
tiun for land to such a degree that the landlord can rack>ront up to-the utmost * 
the soil will bear, so that the advantage that would otherWi^ accrue, to the 
tenuit from a superabundance of field labour is ahsorlHid by the rent. . Sub¬ 
lotting is .'carried on as far as possible, till a considerable, substratum of jumper 
tenants is reached. It is'estimated that under the present a^cultural condi¬ 
tions of Bihar about 2 } acres will support a family adequately, if the land be 
of the ordinary quality and well, if it be capable of producing vegetables, tobacco, 
poppy or sugar-cane. But in some of the Biliar districts subdivision goes lower 
than this, and the tenant has to eke out his inco'me by agricultural labour. In 
many cases this is advantageous to him, and his earnings exceed those of most 
of his companions, who, from caste prejudice or the want of energy to adapt 
themselves to new situations, prefer to ciirtuil consumption at home for a few 
months, pending the ripening of the next harvest. It is hoped that the Tenancy 
Act ana other measures for the establishment of the relations between landlord 
and tenant on a definite and well-understood basis, will bring some relief to this 
class, but with the tendency to breed up to tlie full capacity of the land to bear 
them, it is only to be expected that the proprietor of lend will take full advan¬ 
tage ofthe position to encroach upon the margin left by the selling price over 
the cost of production, and it is estimated locally that about 40 per cent, of the 
population of two or three of the districts where the competition is most keen, 
cannot be reached by any action on .the part of the State in connection with the 
land. So far as the State demand is concerned, the average incidence is but a 
little over a quarter of a rupee per acre in the eastern tract) and a trifle under' 
three-quarters in the western or * Patna division. The mon^y-lender is very 
powerful in the eastern districts, where the tenants are smdto be mostjy iqdebt, 
sohie for cash advanced, some-fur grain, others for both. IndebtedneM is 
reported to l>e equally prevalent amongst the landholding classes in south and 
west Bihar, and in, the latter the creditor class, whether dealing in cash or 
grain, is stated to form the bulk of the purchasers of landed property. Including 
the agricultural labourer, who^ as stated above, is to a great extent undistinguisb- 
' &ble from the smaller landholder or tenant, a rough estimate gives about oh^ 
fifth of the population as aunuaily compelled to live ou curtailed rations for 
several months. In some districts this proportion is exceeded, in others not 
reached, buttlie point is obviously one on which cunjectiure only can be made. ' 
Tlie railway and dock works, with other public undertakings, have of late 
* yew 9 given temporary employment to numbers of the. classes wMcb are willing 
to leave home for a season or two, ^but a* more lasting demand Ipr genei^ 
labour is found in the com mines, iron works, jute mills, and oth^ indwtries 
that have spruhg up within the present gmieration. There is now a more.or 
less Tegular stream of labour, flowing from Bihar to Odo^ta, and during' 
harvest time to raitesn Bengal also. - The.-!^te..o£ wages in these pefta^.** 
Bengalare considerably more:than double, oreven tbrice,'Wbat is to be.gotdsn 
the fields in the native district of the migra'nts. The a^ic^n of the 
Nagpur labourer to seek his living abroad has been men^ntd already^ 
the field band of .CeutKil Bmind bas taken to Caleqt^itk^d^h he;d^n{Mi .^' 
cross the sea. hbtedpt, tber<nmre, am<mg 8 t 1 hie lower 
no lack of a good day's wage .« good day’s vMkf' 

‘ labourer,' in respect to food, hointishold v»88elB)<aod?otiUMneari fortiip»i^^ 
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indi^Bte no ooiue fur apprehension. Going a step higher, the weaver tto no Dexoai,.* 
doubt sodTered ..from European competition, and in eR-‘tem Bengal, the home of 
the former great muslin industry, he is said to have taken largely to agricultuK 
either in person or through tenants. It does not appear that the practice 
mentioned, in connection with the Banjah and Upper India generally of 
woijKng up foreign yarn on the hand-loom has got mucli of a footing in Bengal, 
though in the districts round Calcutta the weaver caste has sought employment 
in the milts. The potter, again, in tracts where the 'climate and customs of the 
' *people are adverse to brick built houses, has suffered from the substitution of 
metal for earthenware in household vessels, but it is less of a change for him to 
« take to field work than for the higher orders of handicraftsmen, though an addi¬ 
tional burden is thrown on the land by the transfer. As regards the other ‘ 
artisans, the carpenter, blacksmith, gold^iiih, and the like, it is generally 
allowed that a full share of the prosperity of the larger landowner has fallen to 
them. Above the artisan there is the professional class, whose condition much 
resembles that in other parts of India. The rise in prices of food-grain has been 
‘ ^orely adverse to the'families that live on fixed cash remuneration, still more 
to^those who by caste tradition have no other means of livelihood open to them. 
Lawyers, liowever, and in the richer tracts medical men, are in good case, 
llte former advance with the progress of the non-agricuitural landliulders, who 
form liis most'profitable clients. The latter have gained their .position in the 
course of the spread of ex[>erience amongst even the cultivating class of the 
advantages of the system of treatment taught in the European colleges over the 
empiricism of the Vedic and Yun&ni practitioner. But the success of any mem¬ 
bers of either of these profi ssions, indeed of most professions, too often 
connotes merely an increased burden thrown on him of supporting those of his 
family who have been less fortunate in life. There is, again, the not unimirortant 
class ofdandowners whose estates have been diminished by partition until their 
share ceases to suffice for their most moderate requirements, and whose caste 
forbids them to enter into competition in other occupations with others con¬ 
ventionally their inferiors. With such as these times are undoubtedly hard. 

But it must be remembered that these constitute hut a small fraction of the 
population, and that whftt is to them a loss is the chief cause of the pro»-pt?rity 
to the masses. 

Summarising the results of the investigation of which the above is the 
review, it may be held that, in Bengal proper, and in Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, 
there has been a general rise in the standard of living which the present 
circumstances are sufficient to maintain. Prosperity rises as the eastern tracts 
are approached, and the density of the population is such that where it has 
been lessened by tfie growing unhealthiness of the country round the condition 
of tbe*survivor8 is still above the average of their class elsewhere. In Bihar, 
however, prosperity reaches only as far as the middle classes of agriculturists, 
where it is ilocidedly steady and widespread, but, owing* to the competition 
for land and work, the class dependent partly on wages is in a depressed 
condition. This state is attributable to early and universal marriage, aided by 
a relatively healthy climate, so that it cannot be reached by any modification 
' of the system of land-tenure, or more than temporarily by emigration, unless 
conducted continuously and on a large scale. The root of the evil lies in social 
conviction, and it is impossible, therefore, to stop its growth from outside. 


ASSAM. 

In treating of Assam it is necessary to distinguish between the valleys and Assam. 
tbe^hill tracts, owing to the .Uifferenee in population as well as to that inphysicak 
'dvcumstances. As r^rds the fpnner, the kdynote of the subject now under 
consideration is struck by the late Commissioner of the Assam 'Valley, an officer 
of B^ly-SO- years’ experience in the Province, who writes : What we want in 
this division:is. increased population, and competition for the means of existence." 
Ht.'pcants oiit that a living is here so easily earned tl^oPthe people have jitt^ 
mod die^elope no new wants.. 'Irae tea^gardenfi, that have added so 
tfae.pMsp^ty of the country, have to, be mimned h]|r labour imported 
friom huitdnds of miles away, because the lo<»l . poptyTation w too well off to 
# 3*M: accept 
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accept work on tiiem, nor will It work on roads ot other public undertakings 
which are thus carried out by men from Bihar and Oudh. The population is 
more n arkedly agricultural than in any other part of India; there are no large 
towns, and the whole urban populaiion is in a ratio of only 1*8 per cent.,’ and 
increases at a considerably slower rate than the rural. That the latter-do^ not 
more rapidly exiwiid seems due, first, to the dislike of the Assamese tO'Cxert 
himself more tnau will suffice to provide fur his annual wants, and, again, so ^ 
as the (lechde under review is concerned, to the mortality caused by the peculiar 
local diiease wiiieli broke out a few years back, and which, under the name df. 
the “ black sickness ” (ancAy/ostomtoris), has carried off o\er 100,000 persons 
in the Brahmaputra Valley. In the Surma Valley the conditions of life are* 
somewhat harder, owing to the denser population and the nVeessity of more 
exirtion. Still, even here, the rate of i^rowth is the same as that of the neigh> 
buuriiig tracts in Bengal, which, as mentioned ca.lier in this chapter, is the 
- highest in tliat Province. 'Die vicissitudes of agriculture are here, it is true, 
rather more than in the sister valley, owing to ihe occasionally heavy flooding 
of the laud, but the only famine on record, it may be mentioned, occurred liO- 
years ago. ^ ‘ * 

The total area of the two valleys Is about 18,400,000 acres, of which 
6,907,610 were assessed as cultivable in 1891-92. In 1881-82 the correspond¬ 
ing aica was 6 , 414 , 548 . In 1884-85 the area cropped was 1,428,831 acres, 
and b\ far tlie greater portion of the 1,804,761 acies cultivated iu 1891-92 is 
under nee. A little mustard is grown for export in the nortiiern valley, and 
iute IS coltivatid to some extent in the southern. The matginal table shows 

growth of the te.i iiidu-try in the decade. This is 
— nr»iM>*n . chiefly ill the hands of foreigners, but the develop- 

\ani}. '*** I meiit of trade has been largely due to il, so to a 

Amit I Arrr. gPcat extont the natives of the Province share in tlie 

ssnu.- - - 64,mo benefits. It is a eurioiis comment on tlie local 

Bobiupatn ■ M. 1 U iig,57i enterprise that whilst the Sunnu Valley, with a 

Trt»i - ■ - ~ww't» miTmT" density of 333 per mile, exjiorts a considerable 

—.■■i-.i.. ii .i., 1 1 ' I quantity rice every year, the As«am Valley, 
equally fertile, with a density of no more than 117, dois not grow enough to 
supply the immigr ant laour on the tea gardens, and has to import for the 
purpose. 

The land revenue, including the insignificant sum coutributeil by the hill 

__ tracts, amounted in 1891-92 to Rx. 421,407. The 

vuito}. 1 W 1 .M. imi^. incidence per acre was Rupees 0.55 in 1881, and 

-— ~ Rupees 0.62 ten years later In the Surma Valley, 

lu: IU. where most of the land is under the (lermanenl 

arm- iu.<w7 Settlement, the incidence for the two years was 

»im»r»tta -j M8,w o MOW 0 .255 r,. 0.307 respectively, against 

Rs. 0.844 and Rs. 0*90 in Assam pi oper. The local 

cess only raises the above by the insignificant sum shown in the ftaargin, 
— - so that the whole demand in no case reaches one 
rupee per acre. Taking the inoidence of the 
as-essnient per head of population, it is found to 
bnnui. ■ -I om' ToT v&vy from Ks. 0.21 in the Goalpara i!)istrict to 

Bxklimttpatra >| 0 U 8 dUH Rs, 2.01 in Sibsagar. 

_ permanently settled tracts the proprietors 

are generaj;l|y themselves cultivators, and the estates, which only cover about 
four per cent, of the cultivated area, are small. Contrary to the experience 
of the North-West Provinces, Bihar and Oudh^ here the land calif for 
tenants, nut tenants for land, so the proprietor is not ‘ in a position to exact 
high rent; if he does, the tenant moves to waste land dmost next door. 
'It follows, too, that the latter takes little trouble to eatabHah a ri|^t qf 
occupancy against bis landlord, aud neariy 60 per cent, of the teitanta 
hold nominally at will. In the Assam Valley the dialike of the triable of 
attending an office to take out leases or to pay rent is said to have led a 
number of proprietary occupants to enrol themadwei as the underHemmM ‘bf 
others, as, te practice, they find the porition equally ,$ecure and less Irksome. 
The rent demanded sddom rises &r above the Gwate assesanent, except in 
^tedally tleairable localities, or where tite land If tilled on some iyaiwt jnf 
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sharing thi* prodtico with the superior holder. The crop experiment carried on Assam. 
in the Province indicate an average yield ol 25 bushels of unhusked ric<e per 
acre> out of which a lar^e margin remains for division. It is satisfactory that 
in both*valleys the i^hitions between landlord and tenant have U en hitherto 
harm-Muious* as the former is almost invariably resident on his estate, and often 
himself of ihd agricultural class. 

. The standard of living is .relatively speaking h.^h. since in addition to rice Standard of life, 
and vegetables a good deal of fish is consumei^ It is noted, too, that in most 
.nnuseholds metal vessels bav^ been substituted for earthernor bamboo-ware; 
that most cultivators have in their houses the silk clothes for man iaues &c., 
which some years ftgo were'orily worn by the upper chisses ; tliat silver onia- 
fnents are now seen on, even field labourers, wldlst the tenant-class has generally 
advanced from that naetal to gold. The opening up of the country by roads, of phccs ‘ 
which about 5,800 miles’have been constructed, the commencement of railway 
communication, still more, the great imprb^ eraent of the steamer service on the * 

Surma and Brdhinaputra, have lowered the price of imported goods, and trade 
has risen in value from llx. 5,260,000 in 1881, to Ux. 7,510,000 in 1891. Tlie 
pricQ of food-grain has risen owing, it is said, to tiie growth of the tea garden 
immigration, % about 40 per cent., whilst, salt, which is imported, has fallen in 
price hy some 16 per cent., so as to drive out the use, even amongst the poorest 
classciK, of the vegetable ash which used to be (:(»nsumed in its place. 

The Province, with all its advantages, is not entirely free from indebtedness 
amongst the cultivating classes, espe cially in Sylhet. The main cau.st‘s are first, 
want of foresight in making the surplus income of a good year availaide for 
siii)se(pient emergencies, and, secondly, the growth of marriage expense.s, with 
the rise in the standard of life, especinlly amongst the middle and lower classes, • 
who have chiefly benefited by the new conditions. In the Assam Valley, how¬ 
ever, indel)te(lness is, on the whole, cither unknown or only temporary, and 
the census shows the inoney-huuler to be a rare feature in village life. In the 
Surma Valley a few bad harve^^ts In succession brought him into prominence, 
and a large proportion of the teriantrv is now alleged to be on his books. The 
suspension of the collection of the State assessment fur six months was sanc¬ 
tioned last year as a partial remedy, but that concession seems only to have 
added to the difficulty of its ultimate realisation. It will be noted, too, that the 
incidence of this ai»sessment is by far the lightest in the Province, amounting to 
less than sixpence per acre, against double that rate in the sister valley. It 
cannot, therefore, be considered an important factor in tlie present circum¬ 
stances, nor is the rented much heavier, fur the retison already given, of 
the competition for tenants. Generally speaking, then, the Surma Valley 

* peasantry are in easy circumstances, though with a tendency to fall in inferior 
years,, uwing to the absence of a reserve from years of plenty. A few months* 
work on one of the neighbouring tea-gardens, where acclimatised labour is at 
a premium, re-establishes the* balance, but it it is a course repugnant to the 
Sylhet tenant, ho prefers light work, even on curtailed diet' if nece.ssary, to a 
full task under trained supervision. 

The inhabitants of the hill-tracts of Assam are mostly agriculturid, ^after The Hill tribes, 
their various inclinations. The general system of cultivation is by the wasteful 
method of burning the forest for ash manure, taking a cro|> or twu oif the 
patch thus cleared, and then moving on to fresh fields of destruction. The 
. khdsi tribes, however, have taken to vegetable-growing, and engage in trade 
and porteVage to a considerable extent. The N4gas, again, are expert agricul¬ 
turists, and have adopted in some of their territory an elaborate system of 
terrape irrigation that secures their crop against drought. The Garo tribe is 
reputed to be the lowest in circumstances. Their cultivation is rudimentary, 
and they are averse from labour. Now that their hills have been opened out 
remds, and they have become aware of the value of the produce of their * 
forests, there has sprung up a considerable trade in thd latter, by which the 
natives tore duly profit.. The Khisi and N4ga tribes are in good circum- 
wd are not restricted to their crops for subsi^ttence, as they arc great 
ImlfiMters wbeneyer they can procure r cow or wild buflalo. There is this 
totweeiL tto that the Ktosi take up labour, whyst the N4gas refuse 
iU ^Bbd 1 Bp^ a good deal on food and ornaments above the usual standard 

* drt|lMB;iDhabHants'ef the valleys, and all three tribes utilise a good deal of their 
rito^ the manuiheture erfa tpecies of beer, which is their favourite drink. 

Ii^;v In 
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'*'*^*‘ In the .valleys there is little room for the professional dass, the members of 

ne.non-Bgricul« which, if iiatires uf Assam, are often connected directly or indirectly, with the 
nrp, c aaaeB. land. The simple life of the bulk of the peasanttyj again, dispenses with* the 
lielp of the artisan, who, in former days, was entertained solely for the sdrvice 
of the local court. The caste system bdng very lax, most of those who'^iad 
learnt a handicraft fell back on agriculture as soon os the court patrona^, or 
nither, the compulsory service exacted* by the R&jar^as swept away,* and there 
is now but a small number of artisans who exerdse no other trade; * The, 
labour market, as shotvn above., is stocked from ot/an parts of India, and with 
the growth of the demand, tiie remuneration has risen. One of the native 
gentlemen who .was consulted in the course of the preseftt inquiry gives his 
opinion that the better class of labourer is the coming man in Assam, as he has 
acquired the habit of work, and appredates the results of-energy amt enter¬ 
prise ; he is therefore passing the lower class of tenant in the race of life, and 
'invading the higher circles, from which, apparently, it is difficult to repel him. 
It is staled that a man of this class can earn at least a quarter of a rupee a 
day on road work, aud often four times that sum ; whilst half a rupee is a not 
unusual wage for a journey by a porter. This is far above the rate current in 
other parts of India. 

In conclusion, the above description seems to establish the fact that 
beyond a temporary depression from time to time amongst 'the tenantry 
of the southern part of the Province, which can easily be counteracted by 
resort to other occupations well within reach, as is done in Bihdr, the 
population of Assam is above the Indian average in material prosperity, but 
has nut yet awakened to the advantages of its position. 


JlmtA, 


CultiTatioD. 


BURMA. 

The Upper and the Lower Sections of this Province differ considerably in. 
. climate as well as in history, so it is as well to deal with each separa^y. 
Lower Burma is in much the same fortunate position as Assam in respect to 
rainfall and fertility, whilst its jjapulation is still more sparse. Upper Burma, 
on the other hand, is subject tu variations in season which sometimes, as in 
1891-92, extend to a wide-spread failure of rain, causing scarcity which nearly 
amounts to famine. In the case of Lower Burma, again, there is the census 
experience of twenty years as a guide in estimating the circumstances of the 
population ; but in the other division there is little to judge by but the events 
of the last six years, with such indications as may be gleaned from trade 
returns, in both sections of the Province rice is the staple food, but in the 
dryer zones of Upper Burma wheat, millets, maize, and pulse are grown, aoid 
in some tracts even cotton. In the Lower division, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
vegetables share the small area which is not taken up by rice. The urban 
'population is proportionately rather high, being 12*3 in Lower, and 12*6 per 
cent, in Upfier Burma, but this is due to the sparsity of population in the rural 
tract^ and the attractions of Rangoon, Maulmain, and Mandalay, for there are 
few other towns of any considerable size. In Lower Burma, agmn, where the 
increase, in the population has been abnormal, it is returned at 18 per cent, in 
the towns, to which Rangoon contributes most, and over 25 per cent, in the 
countiy. Immigration, as has been already shown, is active, both firom Madras 
and Bengal, and from the former it is assuming a steady, if not a pwmanent 
form. But the detailed returns Indicate that most of the growth is due to 
natural expansion over a highly favoured aud thinly-populated country. 

In this section of the Province, cultivation has adviced as shown in the margin, 

- the mean rate of increase being 160,000 acres per annum, 

^th a tendency to rise during the last fow years.' Ip 
' 1888-89 theadditioi> amounted to 318,000 acres, nexit 

Acr» year to 296,000, and in the .last year of the decade, to 
tuSln? 300,500. Bice, which' in 1881 covered 8/ pdr wnt; of 

-, the cultivated area, expanded to 90 per c«at. teQ' tMra 

later. In. Upper (Bttrma out of a tptel mti.ti^ted' arim .in 
.4,119,000 acres, 1.350,600 were under rice, and 149,400 under «ottom*'-.»'<Two 

'■* f- ■ 
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years previously, when the rainfall waa> more, favourable, the rice area was Bwbma. • *. 
1,606,000 acres. In Lower Burma, as just observed, the season has never 
fallen below a high average quality, but Upper Burma has suffered from 
drought for the last two years in its central districts, and in 1891-02. relief 
works were opened, in the sltape of irrigation works and roads, on which nearly 
2 ff; 000 . people were engaged for some months. 

Lnwer Burma not only provides rice enough for its own population at its Food supply, 
present rapid rate of growth and exports a considerable quantity to the Upper • 
part of tlic Province, but owes a considerable part of its agricultural prosperity 
to (lie surplus-available for foreign consuinptiod. The following estimate, based * 


on the population of 1891, is instructive: 

Tons. 

1. Hstimatecl ouMurn in “ cargo ” riee • - - - 1,940,000 

2'. Food required for home consumption - - - - 9.11,725 

. .3. Seed. 77,82« 

4. Supply for cattle and elephants, about ... 40,000 

Total consumption - - 1,049,553 


Surplus - 


890,447 


1 M 1 - 8 S , 

9a7,»Hl ‘ 

11.087 

lb82-HS 1 

1.1<lli,l47 

42,618 

1888-84 1 

i 807,489 

46.374 

1884-86 1 

770,741 

91,326 

1885-86 

1,049.747 . 

87,981 

1N86-87 • 

1 1,UI6.1(I3 

97.734 

1887-88 

1.076,613 

177,804 

1888-80 

849,688 

136A1S 

1N89-80 

966,681 1 

6i,8H9 

1800-Ul 

1,291,‘V69 

'69,016 

1891-83 

1,366,0«H1 

97.918 


The exports, including those those to Upper Burma, have been as shown 

_marginally during the decade, ft is clear that if there 

: : Tui'iswr chance to be a sliort crop in Lower Burma, the easy 

I o» . I Biiniifc remedy is a curtHilrnent of exiwrts. In the ease of Upper 

i~T^ ~TM.ir Biirma, the abnormul (|U!intities taken between 18H6 and 

ib»i 3 I laiSS military occupation and to the 

ISl-Bt i tIo’tiI MsSl disturbance of normal cultivation, .owing to the clacoities. 

IKt * I’u}*'iM 97 'm ** anticipated that what with the peaceful development. 

ISSl'S* 'teU of- fkts part of the Province and the extension of'the 

iSSn? ' "lUi* tr” 6 ®tion projects, new and old, which is now being 

iMi-M liMtioiw 9 t;»w carried out as fest as State funds are available, there 

-will soon be no reason to rely upon Lower Burma ftff its 

supply of anything beyond luxuries. It ha^ been found that only two of the 
17 districts are not by their position, or cannot be by irrigation, secured against 
failure of crops. In I.ower Burma, besides an abundant supply of rice, fruit, 
and vegetables, the population reap the advantage of a very large harvest of the 
sea, and fish, fresh, salted, or pickled, enters consid*'rably into their diet. The 
standard of life is high, as both by inclination and religious precept, the Bufman 
is averse from saving, and what is not spent on food and luxuries, such as 
European delicacies, perfumery, mirrors, and railway or steamer travelling, is 
devoted to the acqtiisition of religious merit. It is thus estimated that a Burmese 
family spends annually about six times the amount spent in an Indian household 
of corresponding rank. 

puriug the last ten years much has been done in the way of opening out the Uommunimtient* 
tracts of Lower Burma that are beyond reach of water-carriage. Two lines of 
railway are open, and an extension is in rapid progress. Against 227 miles of road 
in 1881 there are now 922. In Upper Burma the line to Mandalay was opened 
early in 1889,'there is a highly efficient steamer service on the Irawadi, and 214 
miles of bridged and metalled road were completed by the beginning of 1892. 

TTie system of assessment in Lower Burma differs considerably from that in AHetamenti. 
the other Division. In addition, to that on land, to which a 10 per cent, rate for 
local improvements is added, there is a capitation rate, which, in an agricultural 
community like Burma is equivalent to a charge on land, for which indeed it is 

___in many cases substituted. Tlie marginal 

„ i«ni ®>i«i table gives-the amounts and incidence fur 

the initial and final years of the peripd 
■' jj,. " B,. ^ '"'bZ under review. Jt may be added that the 

jMi-n m«o U. 0 H ’ -Mi whole' demand is punctually paid, and 

M>,«u M.Mi in.«« -m the arrears in 1892 amounted to no more 

—-—'- than Rx. 1,841. In Upper Burma, the 

^iiwhold tax, or tkatha Wda, Ms substituted for the capitation tux and the 
d^ 0 mMt of land. It is collected by the village headmen, on the joint respon- 
libility of Aie'wtole community Under him. As the fate is fixed by usage, and 
-' '^vies with'ibe weUlth of each‘household, the rich are somewhat favoured; and 


•l' 

I^od 

LooftlRale. 

Cupttntlou 

Anenmank. 


Bx. 

Kx. 

• 

Rx. 

1881-85 

680,680 

68,068 

186,670 

188^' 

893.<I4 

93,366 

871,490 




Bi'RirA.. * 


Tenue. 


Priow. 
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as, a^nin, State officials are exempt, and many have become large, landed 
proprietors, ererything points to the justice of st^tstituting a land settle^ 
nientfortlie present system. The necessary survey has,'therefore, been taken 
in hand. In certain cases, known as State lands, an assessment was' levied 

,_■ under the late^ regime, but it has been found' 

• j Amainent Honiobold Ta* that its rates were considerably above those 

I stato'tiuid. iibiM,Sb fixcd OH cocresponding laud io Lowcf Bunua, SO 

-,- —^^— this constitutea another reason for revising the • 

ihw. 5 » ' wm. sptew- The marginal table shows the coUec- 

ISXiSi I Sliw IjM'J revenue 

iwi-M. I »r;»w iHiu itiw for the last four years. The incidence in 

-- 1891-92 amounted to about Rs. 219 per head. 

_ Throughout Burma the cultivator is usually the proprietor sof the land he 
tills. In the Upper Division, however, there is a class of State tenant on the 
special class of land mentioned in the last purrigraph. In Lower Burma, 
especially near the towns, the number of tenauts is said to be increasing, owing 
to a cause that betokens a tendency in anything but a satisfactory direction. 
The proprietary right is here transferable, and the extravagance of the peasantry 
in those tracts, where unusual temptations to luxuries are found, leads the 
proprietor to sell his land to his creditor, and cultivate it as a tenant at-will. 
Thus there is a steady rise, though it cannot be measured by statistics, in the 
area held by middlemen, who, finding tliat their holdings, assessed at about 
a rupee an acre, can be let at six times that amount, have taken largely to 
acquiring this class of property by way of s)jeculation. In less desirable 
situutions there are fewer transfers, especially as the abundance of fertile waste 
enables an embarrassed proprietor to sell his estate in one place and acquire 
another nearly as good a few miles off. In any case, in spite of the 
absence of security of tenure and any limitation of the rental where land is 
held from the middleman, the fertility of the soil enables the tenant to pay any 
reasonable rent without difficidty, and the fact that both debtor and creditor 
belong to the same race and rank in society deprives the ti'an«ai’.tiou of one of 
the features most seriously and disagreeably prevalent in such circumsiances in 
other parts of India. The State*tenants in Upper Burma are protected by 
Regulation ; other tenants are in the same position, at presefat, as those in the. 
other division of the Province, that is, at the mercy of the landlord as regards 
tenure and rental. 


As- regards prices, the three most important articles in Burm ‘se economy 
are rice, salt, and fish. The first-named has fluctuated more than usual in 
the ia«t two or thyee years owing, it may seem strange to state, to tlie improve¬ 
ment of communications. In other parts of India progress in this respect 
has been shown to have had a steadying effect on prices, mainly because 
there is certain to be a defipieut harvest in some part of the country or 
other, which the surplus of another is now available to counteract. .But 
in Burma it has hitherto been the custom for the producer to set aside. 
all the grain required for his own wants before letting any go for export.’ 
Lately,' hqwever, he has taken to selling the whole crop, and' baying what he 
needs for household cuiisucnption in the market. Thus, if. the foreign 
demand be brisk, the local dealers send down as much as possible for 
export, and before the next harvest is available their stock runs low and 
pnees necessarily rise. In 1891, for instance, there was as near a scarcity 
of rice in Lowey Burma as possible, and local 'prices attained the maxCmum. 
hitherto known.*^ Uuhusked rice, which averaged Rx. 3*5 per ton in 1881, i:u 8 e. 

to Rx. 7*5, and export prices, too, which are more sub¬ 
ject to fluctuation, have shown a decided upward 
tendency in the last four years. 'Fhe rise in the price 
of salt from Rupees 1^427 ip* 1881-82 per 1<^1 unit of 
SDlbs., to Rupees 2‘687 in 1891-92, followed the equalD 
sation of the Btate du^ .on this article, for the cbai^ iU. 
Burma lud been but RufieeB Or 187-. b^ire 1888, and 
tjiatdatehasbeenfixedatuneropeetiertipit. Tfaejitipplta' 
lus given to the importatigh. pf sS4t 
moist, has attracted the attentim ^, 
l^ia, and measures bare* been /tplpeit sinoe iha clt^J^ 
the jj^od under review to indireoRy regulsfti tMi^' 
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traffic by alteraiion* in the customs' tariff. That the native supply of this BanuA. * - 
article of <Het has not languished is shown by the iqprease in the fishery revenue 
firom Rx. 140,000 in 1881-83 to Rx. 165,000 in 1891-92. The imports, liow> 
ever, of ngapi (pickled fish) have risen firom 14 cwt. in 1887-88 to 13,738 cwt. 
in the last year of the decade, the price of fish continuing much on a leVel 
th’roughout that period. * 

The‘private trade of Rurma^ including treasure, rose from Kx. 16,645,740 Trade, 
to' Rx. 25,082,260 in 1891-92. Taking mercha'tadi&e only, the figures are, 

Rx. 14,442,034 and Rx. 23,172,812. Cotton piece-goods show a very lafge 
increase, to which both Manchester and Bonibay contiibute,' a<« there is little * 
home-weaving done in this Province. The rest of the growth is widely 
—-distributed over th* ordinary article- of use and consumption. 

1 Amouut. The inland trade with China and Siam has only recently been * 

- 1 -under registration, but from the figures marginally given, it . 

uiM-*i 1 i,iiA 0 M apparently reviving after a period of depression, 

MM-M unsettled state of the north and north-eastern 

_Ll.’__ frontier. 

It), spite of its natural advantages, Burma has a not inconsiderable amount of Anncultunl 
indebtedness amongst the landholding classes, though there is probably none of indebtedness- 
the hopeless insolvency ” spoken of in connection with some sections of the 
corresponding community in India. But it has this feature in common with 
the rest of the country, that the richer the tract the greater the indebtedness of 
the agriculturist, which shows that here, too, the coiiditiun in question indicates, 
credit rather than distress. The transition from landlord to tenant, and dee 
versd, is rapid and easy in Burma. Gambling and improvidence speedily reduce 
a proprietor to a tenant-at-will on his former estate, but if a heavy rent is 
demanded, he simply migrates a few miles and starts afresh. On the other 
h»nd^ ntwv settlers from Upper Burma and young men setting up an establish¬ 
ment for Iheniselves, usually begin as tenants, and as soon as they have “ felt 
their feet ” take land on their own account. The comparative unity of race and. 
interests of ihe debtor and creditor class has been mentioned .above, and though, 
in the present stage of the development of Burma, tins may instigate the process 
of transfer of property, the influx of Indian immigrants, both labouring and 
commercial, and the rapid increase of the Native population, are factors which 
make the results of tlie recklessness of the Burmese character, when, combined 
with the alienability of his land, matters engaging the careful attention of the 
local Administration. 

There is little extension of industry in Burma, beyond what may he termed Tlie non-a«ieal 
indigenous crafts, and the unskilled labour required in preparation of the exported •“*'** popuTation 
produce. Weuvirlgi^not aseparate profession of any importance, as itis carried 
oi\(;biefiy by the women of the household for liome purposes. Carpentering and 
gold and silver work flourish very well, both' on account of local dqmand, and 
the interest taken of late years by foreigners in Burmese handicrafts. Tlie rice- 
poanding and timber trade.s attract most of the labour in the seaports, whilst in 
Upper Burma the petroleum industry is well established, and coal, ruby, and 
jade are engaging attention. The irrigation, road, and railway works have 
afforded means of subsistence to numbers in this Division since its annexation, 
and one of the chief features in these operations is the large number of women 
who attend them, both ns workers and contractors for earthwork, &c. The 
wages of these classes of labour are, compared to the rates that prevail in India, 
very high, and have apparently risen from Rupees 56 to R 8.,66 a month in the 
10 years, which is proportionately more than prices have moved upwards. 

In the agricultural community thh field labourer.is well paid, as he is described 
as rather an embryo landlord" than a hereditary hind or agrestic serf,like his 
compeer in India. 

* In conclusion, there is po class- in Burma that is not well clothed and fifliy 
fed, add for many years hence.the waste arable land*exceeds the wants of the 
populatiomat its present rate of growth. The only question .said to require 
wafbUog ie the transfer of the land from agriculturist to traders, espedaUy if 
the liuter.be foreigners. 
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Ckvteal 

pROVIVCES. 


CultivAtiOD. 


THE CENITIAL PROVINCES. 


Thb administrative unit, which is now known by tho ubove name, miiy he 
called the connecting link between the Gangetic basin and the Deccan platehii. 
The upper portion runs well into the Bu'ndelkhand trapts of Central India and 
the North-West Provinces,’ tlie eastern aiijoins Orissa and Chutia Nagpnir, 
partaking of the better features of both, whilst the western, or Maratha. section 
of the Province resembles, in soil and general character, the North Deccan, 
or lower Tapti vidley. (^onsidert-d from another point of view, the Cential 
Provinces may be divided into the rice-growing, the black-soil, and the 
hill tracts. The first, and richest, lies to the east; the secopd, to the north 
and west; and the hilU form a central watershed. There are but two large 
towns, and the urban element in the population amounts to no more thair 6'8 
' per cent. The agricultnr.il and quasi-agricultural proportion is higher than 
usual, owing, in soiiie degree, to ihe number of cattle and sheep breeders, and. 
also of village weavers of the lower classes, who belong to the ranks of the 
menials of the community. Tlie density of the population, nuiherically 
considered, is by no means great, as it varies from 197 per mile in Nhgpur, 
where the town iiiflu<nce is felt, to 65 in the Chanda district, in the south-west. 
But it is necessary to take ip to account 20,000 square miles under State forests, 
and the large area incapable of producing more than grass or scrub. The 
cultivated area supports about 395 persons* per mile, or about 11 acres per 
head of rural population. It is worthy of note that in the districts where rice 
is the staple crop, the density rises to 508, whilst in the black-soil and allied 
tracts it falls to 339. It is also noticeable that the growth of the population in 
the last 10 years has been generally proportionate, e.xcept in cases where the 
former census was admittedly inaccurat,', to the proportion of the arable land 
on which rice is grow n. In one or two districts the number of persons per 

acre of arable lanrl, generally black-soil, which is 


District. 

Hnral 
PopiilatKin 
per Mile of 
Oultirateil 
Land. 
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Bangor - 
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Dainoh • 

•87 

4* 

Wardha - • 


4* 
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HI 



which, taken with the slow rate of increase, indicates 
a near approach to repletion of population. It is 
curious .how ill this state of things accords with the 
assertion so often made in other parts of India, that 
this Province offers a good field for immigrants. No 
doubt, as shown by the returns of birthplace, there 
was in the early days of British occupation a certain 
amount of migration from the north, but of late years the sex-proportion 
amongst those nut born within the Province is enough to prove that .the 
movement is confined to intermarriage across a merely political and artificial 
frontier line. 

The first class of information, then, which bears upon this subject is-that 

relating to cultivation. The mar¬ 
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ginal table shows the different 
areas dealt with at the first set¬ 
tlement, and in 1890-91. Count¬ 
ing double-cropping, a practice 
which has spread widely in the 
eastern division within a comparatively recent period, the area under crops 
has risen by '28 per cent. Rice-cultivation shows an increase of 18' per 
cent., wheat of 24, and other food grains.* of 14. Oil-seeds have expanded 
over more than double the area they were thought worthy of '25 years ago. 
llte extent to which available land suited to the various systems of cidtlvatlon 
Uhs been taken into occupation during the currency of the late st^lements 'is 
indicated by the fact that hi four districts just re-settled, in all of which the 
arable waste at the laat surv^ was aboje the average in area^ the riiicreas^' fn' 
cultivatipn has been from 31 to-44 per cent;- ' Apart fixim the 30,000 sefnarc 
miles of State forost, and nearly tlie same area in the'laige-private Hntibn^ 
there rem.rin Bbout. 2 l,d 00 square miles stiU unoccupied; but-though vao!^ bf 
it is firohably cultivable, if pressure of population Us 

there is no doubt that but* a comparatively small portion is equal to thb cei^f 
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good land now under tillage. Tliis question, however, is distinct from one CnNTRiii,. 
perhaps even more important, and that is how to induce the cultivator to make 
better use of what he has already in hand, for tfie opinion of agricultural 
expei^s is that “ a very large proportion of the land is distinctly under 
:cultivaM, and quite apart from what is gtmrrally called high farming, therd 
can ite no question that the produce of the present area could be immensely 
increased by better and oloser cultivatioii.” 

Thp marginal table added to the foregoing paragfapli shows that if double- p^od ■np|il,T. 
cropping be.taken into consideration about 80 per cent, of the cultivated an-a 
is under food-crops, of which the wheat, constituting nearly a third, is con- ' 
sumed locally to some eatent, but chiefly grown for export.* 'I he estimate of 
outturn given below must be received with the same qualification as the' 
corresponding approximation for the I’anjab, namely, 
that it is liable to modification as crop experiments • 
become more numerous and more accurate. The caU 
jculations refer, too, to the surveyed area only, but this ' 
supports over 9i millions of the population. It is thus 
estimated that the average outturn is as shown in the 
margin. The amount required for home consumption, 
not counting cattle, food and seed reserve, is about 
ving a balance of 585,228 tons, 'i'he average amount 
exported during the last four years is returned in the 
marginal statement, which includes some 36,000 tons nut 
grown in the area in question. There is tlius an ample 
supply left in the country for man, beast, and repro¬ 
duction. The growth in the export trade has Wni 
accompanied by better cultivation in some tracts, and 
promoted by the amount of produce inotliers now brought 
to market, which in past years had to he wasted for want 
of means of getting it there. 

The profits of agriculture can be appreciated from the prices fetched at Priom. 
difierent periods by the chief staples of produce. The marginal table shows 

tiie variation in each case from the price 
during the first years of the formation of 
the Province as an administrative unit. 

For instance, rice has risen by 200 per 
cent, and wheat by 168, between 1858 
and 1892, so that tho crop of rice which 
fetched Rs. 100 in the first period is 
now- worth Rs. 300, and the wheat then worth the former amount now 
fetclies Rs. 268. 'I'he noteworthy rise in wheat, cotton, millet, and pulsetiu 
the five years 1862-67 is due to causes altogether temporary and exceptional. 

To indicate the inward flow of silver implied by the increased exports of 
agricultural produce, it has been calculated that the same quantities now sent 
out of the Province and valued at Rx. 3,625,000, would have been valued in 
1858-62 at Rx. 1,555,000 only. The cost of production ha| necessarily risen, 
as it involves such items, as seed grain, cattle- food, and cash wages, thoiigh the 
latter, which are not by any means generally prevalent, do not rise, save near 
a lai^e town, in exact accord with food-pricest But, on the whole, the value 
of the produce has risen in considerably higher ratio than the cost of producing 
it. 'I'he food-supply is mure costly, estimated in cash, but the other main 
articles of consumption, such as cotton clothing, metal vessels and salt have 
got considerably cheaper. * 

The Province is not yet well supplied with ruads, as there are but 2,806 Commiinie.iUoM. 
miles open, of which about 1,600 are little better than slightly improved 
country tracks. The great change that has been effected in this respect is in* 

'railway communication. 'J'en yeprs ago there wore onfy 577 miles open fbr 
troffic; there.are now 1,133. 'i'he most important of the additions'have been 
the Indian Midland, in the northern, and the Bengal Nt^pur, in the eastern 
sec^qn of the Province. 

' value of tiie imports thus brought into the hearl ,of the Province has 
riiqa frdm.Rx- 1^863,166 in 1863-68, to Rx. 3,320,116, and the exports of all 
. Rx 1,559,923 io Rx. 4,973,045. Ouruig the first 15 ^ears of 
'. 6 , 9 . . J N . registration 
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classes. The connection between the value of the property and the jepth of 
indebtedness is well illustrated by the fact that the latter is markedly greatest 
ill the |)Hrt 8 of the Province where the State assessment is the lowest, the land 
most remunerative, and prices and communication have improved most durii^ 
tire last 25 years. It is also noteworthy in connection with the relations between - 
landlord and tenant, that it is precisely in these tracts that rents are tirget 
exorlntant, and, as the Commissioner of Settlement puts jt, res'irt i< had te incon- • 

. siderate rack-renting to provide funds which merely stimulate the recipients'to 
further extravagance. The stronger tlie position of the tenant, the less tlui 
indebtedness of the landlord,* as is proved by comparing the circumstances df 
Ndgpur with those of the Saugor and Narbada tracts. In the case of this, the 
proprietary class, pariition of estates is hot, carried out to tlie extent that it is 
in Bihar, the North-West Provinces orOudh, and the main cause ofindebtedness 
is personal extravagance and costly domestic ceremonies. At the same time, 
even where local credit is most dipped, there is no general insolvency such as 
tniglit conduce to an agrarian crisis. Debts, are large, but so is the security, 
and a prudent sun often obliterates the results of the improvidence of bis. 
forefathers. 

The borrowing powers of the tenant, especially if he possess occupancy right, , 
have grown, though less than those of tlie proprietor. Very often, indeed, the 
latter makes cash or grain advances to the funner on a commercial basis whicli 
renders any enhancement of rent superfluous. Under the stimulus of the foreign 
demand, the wheat crop of the year is what the creditor is desirous of getting 
. into his own hands, hence seed is advanced at extraordinary rates of interest, 
with heavy penalties on default of repayment, so as to keep up the lien of the 
creditor on future crops. In two cases quoted by the Commissioner of Settle¬ 
ment, loans originally valued at Rx. 6 and 14, were the subjects of claims 
brought into court of Rx. 99 and 294' respectively. But these advances are by 
no means the chief cause of indebtedness, as we' And that the tenant, like his 
superior landlord, is given to spending an amount equal to from 10 to 15 years* 
rent on a single wedding in Ids family, witli the object that so often animates, 
this class, of outvying his neighbours. In the Chattisgarh, or Eastern division, 
the cost of such ceremonies, which is regulated by caste custom, is far less than 
to the North and West, whilst the wheat trade has not yet been established on 
the same footing as in these last tracts, so the produce is still sold year by year 
by the grower, instead of being forestalled by the enter|irising middleman, the 
jingling of whose cash bag the western cultivator seems unable to resist. The 
Ndgpflr tract comes between the Eastern and the Narbada and Saugor divisions 
in respect to the indebtedness of its tenantry. The latter being in a fairly good 
position as to tenure, have managed to keep the advantage of high prices a good 
deal to themselves. But their partiality for costly marriage-feasts, as elsewhere, 
introduces the money-lender. There are comparatively few, however, who 
are really embarrassed by his demands, and many keep on paying off old and. 
incurring new, year after year, without pledging their holdings. But a certain 
amouht of land has passed from the tenant to the trading classes, quite 
irrespective of the numerous cases where the creditor has the land on mortgage 
and the* tenant only cultivates it on terms practically little better than those of 
seriage. The northern districts and the Narbada Valley, as has beeii above 
remarked, are those in which the indebtedness of the tenant, like that of the 
landlord, is the greatest and most widely-spread. The subdivision of land, too, 
has been carr^ further here than in the rest of the Province. Even in the 
Narbada Valley, however, amongst those in debt, who are estimated at somq 80 
per cent, of the total of the peusaotry, only a Very small proportion is really and 
hopelessly insolvent. Their clothing and houses are better, more carts and cattle 
are kept,*and there is more liired labour employed on the fields than before. 
The area held in occu^tanoy right, in contradistinction to tetisncles^tt-wili, UiM v 
everywhere increased during the current settlement In the Eastern districts it lias 
risen eightfold, and iu few districts has it less than trebled. On the otlier side, 
of the shield is the spreading cloud of debt, especially of the tenantry, whudi, 
though not heavy, is extensive, and overshadows a large portion of the Fro^; 
vince. There is no c^o|ibt that much landj estimated at from 15 to 26 jpfW cOatr 
of that held, has jiassed from the peasant into tite possession ofr-tbe-viUi^{e•'’ 
pvc^etor of late yean in the Narbada tract, and that both here Ukd 
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N&gp6r and Wardha the trader is the real master of far more land than has Cma«i. 
been formally transferred to him, a feature which seems to be inseparable firoiu 
any system' which recognises the peasant’s property in his land as a transferable . i 

or.aKenable right. 

- As regards we condition of the agricultural laliourer, we find here a gain the* Field labour, 
adrahtage is on the side of the Eastern division, where this class is often to p 
cbnsidmahle extent a partner with bis employer, and in other cases gets a faiiiy 
high wage in rice and clothing, and » few rupees are'added in order to keep up 
the. connection between tlie estate and the labourer. Round Ndgpur wages are 
higher, and more often paid in cash, though grain rates are also prevalent to 
• some degree. The cash addition often made to grain payments is an innovation 
of late years, and the rate when cash only is agreed upon is considerably ‘ 
higher than at'tbe time of the first settlemifiit. The same remark applies with 
still more force to the Narbada tract, where, however, the rise in the silver value 
of grain has had the effect of curtailing the amount of produce assigned to the. 
farnt-.bands. There is to be considered, too, the large class of labourers, 
numbering, acconling to the Inst census, over 1,115,000 souls, who are not in 
pormanetit agricnitural employment, but prefer that work to any other, and in 
its absence eke out their living on daily wage, 'fhey get fell work during the 
harvest of rice and wheat, on this their savings tor a great part of the year 
depend. Their remuneratio?i in grain has been little altered, in spite of the 
rise in market rates, except in the unfortunate Narbada Valley, where custom 
has succumbed to trade competition, ('ash wages have risen in this class as in 
that of the farm hand, but by no means proportionately to prices, especially if 
on montlily or annual engagements. That there is no considerable depression 
or want of work amongst the daily labourer class is proved by the difficulty of 
attracting its members on to railway or road works, which are gladly undertaken 
by men from Oudli and even from the Panjab. They are said to be able to pick 
and choose their work, to be highly improvident, and in debt to the full extent 
of their credit. 


The Gkmds and allied tribes are the remains of the former possessors of the The Forest tribes, 
whole tract under review, but within the last century and a>halt they have been 
mostly driven off the fertile plains to tlie less desirable forest 'and hill country. 

They are chiefly agricultural, and the census shows they are not falling off at 
all in nnmbers*. Many of the laiger zamiudars,.or estate>hulders, are of the 
(jond tribe, though the rise in their worldly position has induced thorn to adopt 
some one of the biglier titles of the Hindu caste scheme. Wherever land is 
worth having, the money>lender is to be found at hand, and “it is only where the 
estate is strictly inalienable that the family of the grantee can be kept in pos* 
session. The proprietary body,,again, are iieavily in debt, not from expendi¬ 
ture u (\n ceremonies so much as from drink. For generations this class pf 
people has fortified itself against the malaria of its native forests by the use of 
focaliy-made spirits, but this taste has of late years been exploited by profes¬ 
sional* liquor-sellers from the plains, who, of all the classes of creditors found in 
the province, are said to be the must unscrupulous and rapacious, yet the (3ond 
seems to flourish in spite of these disadvantages. The cultivation in the hands 
of the more settled villages of this tribe has largely increased in area sinfie the 
first.stfttiement, and some of the estates show signs of improved agriculture. 

Numbers uf Goods, too, come to the plains for the wheat harvest. Besides 
grain and forest proditpe the only necessary of life to the Good is his liquor. 

There are other communities in the depths of the forest still living the life of 


the isvage, and trusting to the chase, to primitive husbandry, and to fruits, 
mts, mice, lizards, &c., for their livelihood. Tlieir wants are so few that they 
rarely find themselves in a state uf destitution, thougli they manifest little dis- 
potation to improve their circumstances. 

Irethaps the iiofi-agricultural class which is normally at the lowest ebb in^Tben»napie«|. 
this Province is the village-herdsman, but owing to the welief he affords to the *“'“"*1 •!<•»«*. 
cultivator by undertaking the charge of the cattle during the day, he is main- 
hy the community. The ordinary village industries, carpentry, and 
Uatefitsmith’s work are paid in grain, and also find an opening in the railway 
workahops aiid mills of the larger towns. The putter and^teathrr-worker have 
almys been in a sumewhut depressed condition, but have not, like tlie oil- 
jhMett been much hurt by foreign competition. The weaver claw here 
• 3N3 
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CESTBki, appeitr from the early leccirda to have been in suny cane sixty yArr axo, 

PwTiHCBs. when an inquiry was made into the condition of the various 

of the community. They are sprung from^ the lower grades of village 
menials, but are now sub>divided into the workers in finer fiibrics and tliose 
who do not attempt an]rtbing beyond the coarser. The forUier are firiply 
wedded to their loom. Ilte latter have adapted themselves to circumstaores, 
and taken to other occupations, since the competition of Englidi goods deprived, 
them of their former trade. The better class, asrai'n, have ..bad a peri^ -of' 
prosperity to look back upon, so that their standard 'of living is nowjower thqo' 
it was. The others have alwaya i>een in the lower strata. In all these classes, 
Weavers, carpenters, goldsmiths, and so on, the tendency is said to be to ape the 
marriage ceremonies of those superior to them in social rank, and, consequently, 
to-spend a year’s earnings, or even more, on a single wedding. As their credit 
is small, their savings must accordingly be considerable. As regards the rest of 
the community the conditions uf their life in this Province do not materially 
differ from those already described elsewhere. Law is the only profession, that 
really flourishes, and the rest suffer from the general rise in food prices. There 
hag not been any tendency un the part of these classes to take to commerce, 
which, with law and money-lending, are the most lucrative non-agriciiltural 
means of livelihood here, as in other parts of India. 


BERAR. 

Bchab, The ** Haidrabnd Assigned Districts ” form the link between the Marathi 

tracts of the Central Provinces and Kbandesh, the eastern frontier of the 
Bombay Presidency. With the exception of the hill tribes north and south of 
the Province, the population is almost entirely Maratha in language and 
character. Its fertility and similarity to the adjacent Deccan tracts attracted a 
considerable number of immigrants during the early days of British administra¬ 
tion, and the large area under cotton gave it great importance whilst that staple 
was in high demand between 1 B 62 and 1860 . The famine of 18 r 6 ' 77 , again, 
sent a fresh accretion of immigrants from the south-west, but during the decade 
Udder review the movement appears to have somewhat stopped, and, indeed, it is 
probable that u good many who came to this Province in their time of distress 
returned home soon after the drought ha<l been dispelled. The rate of increase 
has thus been normal, and stands at about 8^ por cent., or below that in the 
Central Provinces and Khandesh. The increase has, as usual, been heavier in 
the outljdng tracts than the central. One of the latter, in fact, shows a slight 
decrease, and in another the expansion is little more than nominal. It seems 
from the census returns that this result is due to a movement of the^lpcal 
population from the centre to the b<jrder8 of tlie Province, finding better land 
available in the latter tracts. The town population bears a proportion to the 
total of 191 per cent, and is comprised chiefly in three or "four 
middle-sized towns on the line of rail. It has increased in a slightly 
higher ratio than the rural community, owing to its connection with the 
export "trade from Bombay. The agricultural population, including forest 
tribes, is in a proportion rather above the average, as might-be suspected fi^m 
the natural advantages of the tract. The distribution of produce is somewhat, 

unusual fur India, as so much of 
the eultirated area is under non¬ 
edible produce. It will be 
brom the marginal table that the 
cropped area has increased but 
slightly during the last 1,0 years,, as 
most of the belt# class of land was , 
in.private hands before 1881., and 
a good deal of inferior land had 
likewise been taken into oocupation for grazing. Thus- it is estimated' that 
little more than 200,000 acres, and those of comparatively poor quality, afe.uo!it:. 
available. As the population now stands, and pro^bly for many years. ;tp 
come, the local food supply is ao^le fur all r^uimments. The estiioatetl, enu 
sumption of |ood-graiu is about 510,000 tons per antiuiii,'and the drop 
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M7 lbs. 
Cotton. 


1882-83 

61 

18H3-84 

69 

1884-85 

60 

18K6-M 

62 

1886-87 

63 

lH87-:38 

61 

1888-89 

02 

1889-g() 

84 

1890*91 

42 

1891*9^ 

61 


in an Average season allows a svirplus of som'' 150,000 tons for export, after Bbrar. , 
replenishing the seed-reserve and providing for the cattle. It will have been 
• noted, likewise, that the supply is grown on only 45 per cent, 'of the cultivated .;; 

arM, Hod that in Berar it is the custom, a< in the North l>eccan, to keep a “ ' 

considerable portion of a large estate under fallow each year. In the balance of 
the cultivated land, cotton atid oilseeds are the chief crops, but pulse is also 
' to t’otne extent in the winter. The seed of the cotton is largely used for 

catde food, and the stalks serve Ihc same purposes as canc or wicker elsewhere., 

^ The market price of this product is, therefore, a factor of some importance in * 
r Pfiw OT ti*® economy of the Berar peasant, and the marginal statement shows • 
the variations n*conicd since 1882-83 in the rupee price of the 
local measure of 267 lbs. at the chief market. Pressing has 
advanced from Rupees 2'75»to Rs. 3*5 per bale. From 10,000 to 
75,000 tons of wheat leave the Province every year. The millet is , 
stored in well-made pits, and produced as required. It is said,to 
keep good here for many years, as it does in the Deccan. 

The upper classes import rice, of which the value was returned ’ 
at Rx. 93,.365 in 1881 and Rx. 132,868 ten years later. The 
Province is bisected by the main line between tfombay and Nagpur, 
with feeder roads to the main stsitions. In 1881 there were 703 miles of road, 
and in 1891, 858- The consequence has been the same as in Upper India, that 
the producer attends the central markets in person, in place of handing over 
his crop to the village shopkeeper, who combines the functions of grain and 
cotton dealer, and money-lender. There has been a notable increase in the 
number of steam cotton presses. In 1881-82, there 
were 16, and now they number 27, besides 48 gins and 
a weaving mill. The rail-borne trade of the Province 
varies considerably from year to year, according to the 
outturn, as shown in the margin. On the whole, the 10 
years just completed result in an excess of exports to 
Ihc average value of Rx. 147,000 annually. 

The whole of the land in Berar is held on the raiatwari system. The State, gtate asienment 
that is, deals direct with the occupant. Tlie land taken up has increased by on land. 

_ _1_ .. over 5 per cent, since 1881. The assessment, 

which is fixed on the system in force in Bombay, 
averages Rupees 0*875 per acre. The heaviest 
rate is in Akola, when it reaches Rs. 1*25.5, 
sinking lo Rs. *443 in Wfin. But if those 
lands l>e excluded which aic held at pri- 
shows the highest incidence, Rs. 1*646, and Wbn 
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1881-89 
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Anro*. 

7,312,279 

7,714,099 


Rx. 

636,776 

674,226 


vileged rates, Eliebpur 
has still the lightest burden, though it increases to Rs. *505. 'ilie provincial 
average then becomes Rs. *911. That this incidence presses but slightly 
on the resources of the agriculturist is shuwu by the ease with which it is 
collected year after year. In 1881-82 a demand of Rx. 646,574 was realised 
within lix. 169, and in 1891-2, fur a demand of llx. 697,198, distraint was 
enforced for Rx. 71 only, whilst in the whole decade no remissions have been 


necessary. • 

To-(-ay there was no indel>ti.'dnes.s in Borar would he tantamount to T tit r ^i tiilnnii 
denying that the peasantry belong to India. The usual course of borrowing 
• extravagantly for domestic ceremonies is followed, and what witli an illiterate 
debtor and high compound interest, there is seldom any chance of closing the 
account. At the same time, it is only the poorer cultivator that has to make 
over the whole of bis crops to his creditor. The rest go on, as elsewhere, on 
a sort of runniisg account, and the local rule prelects the land against sale in 
execution of a decree, except with the sanction of the head revenue authority. 

The bulk of the money-lenders are foreigners from Rajputana and North 
Gojarath, who are averse from incurring the responsibilities of landlordship, 

80 do hot try to get the cuftivator off his holding, but squeeze him in his 
. possesrion. 

Labour is paid in cash to a rather unusual extent in the rur.il*tract8, and the 
iniges rhn%>m 2*5 a month with food and clothing;to Hx. 9*6. Iq ttie more 
' of the Province, payment in kind is sjtiU* prevalent, and. harvest 

'wo^ is ttsualjly remunerated by'a share in the crop reaped. The artisans 
; 0 . 9 . * 3 N 4 being 
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being chiefly of the village class, si's either semi-agriculturists oll^ receive 
wages in produce. Thus the rise in grain prices does not affect them. -This 

___rise is shown in the mar^ for the three chief articles 

of consumption. Millet, the most important, has 
nearly doubled in price, and Rx. 186 is paid for what 
could formerly be got for Kx. 100. The price of wheat 
is necessarily mure variable, owing to its dependence 
on foreign demand. The condition of all classes in this' 
province is, on the whole, prosperous, thougli of course' 
the relatively high price of grain is not appreciated by those who live on 
fixed cash jwyments without laud. These, however, are • a small class 
compared with the number to whom the rise is the main source of profit. 
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BOMBAY. 

The Presidency of Bombay comprises within its limits tracts more widely 
differing from etich other in respect to the present' wibject, than are .to be 
found in any othdr province, Sindh in the first place, owns but a political 
connection with the rest, and its physical attributes arc those of the Lower 
Paujab. The two littoral divisiou-s, known as the Konkan and Gujarath, 
are, otherwise than as regards position, fui’ther apart from each other tlian 
even the former and the Deccan plateau w'hich overlooks it. Between the 
Deccan and the Kamatak, on the contrary, there is far less divergence than 
between the Deccan proper and Kandesh or the Tapti valley by which it is 
bounded on the north, and which is included under the general title for 
adminisi'i'ative convenience. These four divisions, constitiitiug the 
Presidency proper, bear .sufficient I’csomblancc to each other in the -system 
jof cultivation and the administration of the State laud, to be considered 
together. 

Sindh, howevei’, must be taken separately, and from the present point of 
view there is not much that need bo said about it, because the general 
prosperity of its inhabitants requires but little explanation. The proportion 
of town population is 12 per cent., or .somewhat above the average, because, 
as in the case of Burma, three or four largo towns have sjmmg up in strong 
contrast to the general sparsity of the rural population. Karachi showed . 
at the last census the most rapid growth of any town of its size in India, 
and Sakkar and llaidrabad, have also prospered during the decade. 
Shikarpur, the foimer trade centre of Upper Sindh, has lost that position 
to some extent, as it lies off the main line of traffic with the nortm The 
population as a whole, has increased by nearly 19 per cent., or separating 
the two classes, by I7i per cent, in the country, and 31 in the towns, 
thus sharing with Bengal the peculiarity of a higher rate of growth in the 
latter than in the former. Still, the agricultural class is as high in its ratio, 
to the total population, as in other parts of India, but owing to some 
misconception in classifying the census entries, the proportion*cannot be 
stated numerically. The welfare of this class depends on the inundations. 
of the Indus, except in the desert uplands of the eastern district. Cultivation 
therefore varies greatly from year to year, according to the extent of the« 
overflow. Taking two years only, in 1881-82, the total area cultivated, was 
returned at 2jl21,000 acres, out of which about 1,602,000 were irrigated, 
and in 1891-92 the cultivated acreage was 2^945,000, with an irrigated ar^ of ; 
2,601,000 areas. The State assessment on the laAd itself amounts to aninci-. 
dence of no more than 1’297 rupees, but the canal rates bring it up to 3'547 - 
rupees. This demand is collected with ease. Tlie average of 10 years shQjjrs 
that 91 per cent, of the total was realised within the year, lEmd 4*80 - . 

outstanding. Of the rhst, about 1*60 was written off, and 2'53 remitted. 
As to the last item, it should be remembered that the term here inelpded 
the revenue pot collected, because the land on which it is MsesSed did not 
"receive the average pmount of irrigation during the eultivaling seasdn;: 
owing to a low'inundation, breaching of channels,. or similar ^0 

amount collected rose Ex. 534,721 in 188h^2, to l^x. 731,849, ^d!the jf0b 
that in the last year of the deoade it fell off aj^n to Ex. 678,8 ^>'Ib' a gbM; 
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illustration of tho variable character of the cultivation. On the whole, sindh. 
howOvor, the extension of the canals and channels from dams by about 600 
miles, has raised the average area under tillage csich yeai* very considerably. 
The-acreage twice cropped wsvs in 1891-92 295,41.5, whereas *10 years ago, it 
was probably not more than half that figure. The returns make it about 
.O^'OOO but some allowance has to be made for more accurate survey. 

_Then ^aiu, the marginal figures show that 

ia»i-w. food crops occupy 'nearly tho whole area, and • 

-the 450 miles of railway to Karachi, with the 

480 miles of lutvigablc river, enable the wheat 
aind oilseed growing tracts to compete with the 
wiJiJ Panjab. The arable land' still unoccupied is 
returned at*over 5| million fu;res, and if tho 
returns be accurate, the population are supported on little more than an • 
acre per head. At all events, tho year’s crop suflices for all the wants of si 
rapidly increasing population, with the exception of a few. villages in the 
•centre and desert portions of the Province, where the soil is shallow, ainl 
irrigation is impnicticabhi. It is said too, that the Sindlii eats, as a rule, 
nearly half as much again as the peasant of tho rest of the Presidency, and 
being chiefly Musulmans, meat and fish are freely eaten by all classes. 

The lower classes of tenants in tho districts of Karachi and Haidmbad are 
undoubtedly hard prcs.scd in a year of bad inundation, and have in many 
c-oses to seek for labour on the\ranals for a ccniplo of months or so, but a 
good year is sahl to maintain them in mldition to clearing off any debt they 
may have coutriuded the y«;ar before. Tho supply of <»ruaments in tho 
houses is reported to be con.siderable, but it is only made known after a fire 
or robbery. Their po.sition with regard to the estate holders, has been 
much Strengthened since the British occupation, and if any cla.sa in Sindh 
has suffered from the change of rulers, it is tho large landed proprietors in 
whom tho general security of property has, a.s it tends to do everywhere in 
India, bred great personal extravagance in some cases, so far as to 
necessitate special legislation for its temporary relief. The giwth of trade 
in Karachi and other towns along the rail, tho construction of tho new lino 
to tho eastof Ilaidrabad, and the continual work on tho extensive canal 
system affonLs means of subsistence to the ordinary labouring classes, and 
as the census shows, enables them to multiply along with the rest. The 
money-lender is by no means idle in this province, but like the cultivation, 
his transactions are fitful; and there is no class, except pei’haps the landed 
gentry, that are at present so completely in his power as is the case with 
some that can be found in tho less favoui-ed tracts to the east and south. 
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in* Bombay, for instance, to the circumstances of which province we 'can Bombay, 
now pass, there are fiu' gi'eator varieties of condition. The population, on 
tho .whole, increased by 13f per cent, between 1882 sind 1891, but most of 
this must be attributed to the remarkable recuperative power shown by the 
inhabitants of the Deccan and Karnatak divisions sifter tho famine of 
1876-77. In tho former, the six districts increased by 17 per cent., ihe rate 
being higher as the distress of the years above mentioned was more acute. 

In the Karnatak the same feature is obseuvablo, and as the three districts 
' were all seriously affected, the rate on the whole arfea is just under 20 per 
cent In the Konkan, or sea-coast slip, a portion of the 94 per cent, 
increase is no doubt accidental, and due to the number of wcmien who used 
to come to Bombay for tho working season, but who now, as stated in a 
nreceding part of this chapter, stay at home. The fertile plain of Gujarath 
shows a rate of increase that may bo considered normal, namely, about 
8^ uer cent It is noticeable, however, that some of this is due to the 
IttrLtionof the waste land in the smallest district, tjiat known as the Panch 
where tho rate advances to 22 7. The more thickly-peopled tract 


not rise above 8, and for tho most part is restricted to 7. Thus, whilst 
ffimine districts indicate a recovery to the extent of 194 per cent 
gures of 1881, the rest, including the capital, have increased their 

.txmulatioi 

more 


the figures of 1881. the rest, including the capitol, have increased their 
■ ilation bv lOi per cent only. In both cases the firban community has 
more slcwfy than the HraL The manufacturing and trading 
• .^^tSn is proportionately rather above the average in this Proside^^ 

' “6.9- . 
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and the class subsisting entirely by agriculture, is in a ratio not mucli above 
fiO pen' cent, on the total. The statistics of cultivation do not afford means 
of accurate comparison between the present time and many years back, 
owing to the extension of survey operations and other accidental causes. 
There is a considerable area too, the right to the assessment on which,, has 
been assigned to proprietors, from .whom detailed returns are not demanded, 
so the numerical relationship between fhe land and the population is not. 
ascertainable. The return for the area under full State assessment increased 
dunug the decuide by over million acrcjs, ami tlie acreage cropped more 
than once in the year rose from 41:17,000 to 432,800. Irrigation is carried on 
from tanks to a. (joiisiilcrablc extent only in the north and south of the 
rresideiicy. Wells have increased in llie five years for which statistics are 
given from 103,400 to 173,000, and are expected to show a still •more rapid 
rise in the next five years, wlien the (Jujarath ro-scttloments take place. 
Of the increase recorded above, over 7,000 of the new wells are returned 
from the Deccan and Kai-natak,* wliore they are most wanted to save- the 
crops in times of deficient rainfall in the autumn, or to keep up the supply , 
of fodder iu tlic spring. The State irrigational works, too, are mostly in 
the Decuman, Imt the acreage under tliem actually using tlio water, though it 
more than doubled during thi‘ deea<le, is still no mon'. than 04,7<M).* The 
area of fully as.ses.sed land still a vailable for ciiltivatiou is about H millions 
of acres situated chiefly , in the l^anch Mahals, Khaiulesh, Bijapur, and 
Sholapiir districts. In the first two, the ipiality is prebably little inferior 
to that already taken up, but in the rest of the Provinces it is not likely that 
much good land has been left out of oecupatioii, whether it bo actually put 
under crops or not. Tlie marginal note indicates this by the difference 

between the rates of assi\s.smeiit. In respect 
to fallows, it should be observed that in this 
Provinc(5 the holder pays for occupation not 
for cultivation, and the area held uncropped, 
which w'as about 100,000 acres in 1881-82, 
was 0 , 383,^)00 acres in 1891 92. Part of this 
difference is attributable, as iu otlier provinces, 
to mor(^ corriict registration by the village 
• iBciujinK KriUHiM. olticci's, blit ill tlicj Karuutak it is to soiim 

extent duo to the practice of keeping hold of an estate too large for 
the (Xjcupant to work all at one.e, or which contains a good deal of lightly 
assessed shallow soil. 

The chief crops grown are slunvii in tlu^ marginal table. Tlie year 
selected is 1890-91, liecause the la.st year of the decade Avas characterised 

by a failure of rain in the Karnatak divJsfon 
that effected a material change in the distribu¬ 
tion of tlie sowings in that large traet, whereas 
the cireumstances of the preceding year were 
normal. The food crops covered about 79 per 
cent, of the area cultivated, and of the rest, 
cotton and oilseeds are the more important. 

I Comparing this return with that for .1885-86, 

thl^ first prepared on the same basis, the area 
' ' under food crops has grown by 442,000 acres, 

and that undewcotton and other non-cdible producje by 647,000. Wheat, 
however, is hardly to be taken into account as a staple article of food, 
except in one or two districts. The out-turn of food, omitting wheat, pulse, 
and vegetables, is estimated locally at 5,567,700 tons from the 15,631,000 
ac^res, on which the calculation Avas based. The estimated consumption is 
3,225,000 tons, leaving for seed, cattle, and sale, some 2,332,000 tons. T^ie 
ineideiicft of the State aSsessment on occupied dand has been shown above 
in connection with the area available for expansion of cultivation; .Th^ 
average rates, especially the low incidence in the Deccan and the Karnatak, 
in both of which there js abundance of fertile lancb are fixed to a .^eat 
extent, in coii.sideratiojiiof the uncertainty the rainfall in those pmins. 
The course of the realisations of this revenue proye that the Ueimand^ V 
• easily liquidated. During.the 10 years ending with 1891L91, tlm. avei;^4, 

ftfinaal 

* Thu Istust Dup&rtmentol rekirn, however, gives t)i» arei as 96,000 aoras. 
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annn^ remisaions were only in the ratio of 0-23 per cent.; 98 40 per cent. Boh»at. 
was recovered within the year in which it fell due, and a little under 1 per . ; 

cent, was postponed or left over. The returns show that cqercive process 
.WM issued in the proportion of 13 only for every Jtx. 10,000 of the demand, 
witli an average amount in default of Rx. 18. The occupancy right was • 
forroited in 486 cases only, out of a total number of 1,075,638 holding 
pn.doi' the ordinary tenure, the amount involved Ivejng but Rx. 1,530, out of 
•Rx. 2,888,^0 demanded. 

The greater part of the Presidency is fairly sOipplied with roads, and is well Communioation*. 
served by several thi'ough lines of railway, with numerous branches across, 
the more fertile tracts. In the ten years under review, the railway mileage 
increased by over 57 per cent, not counting the linc.s opened in Kathiawar 
and Raroda. Roads have been diivcu through the poorer tracts, such as 
the Ghat country and llu^ Koukan below it; tracts Avhich from their 
inaccessibility, have often .suffered severely when th»* local crops have 
partially failed. The Koukan, again, ha.s been much bimetited by the 
.mcreaafsl steamer service between the .southern ports and Bombay, by 
;means of which a constant flow of labour to and from the relatively 
crowded district of Ratnagiri is maintained throughout the open season. 

ITio failure of rain in the S«)uth Deccan in the year 1891 •92 affected the , 
supply of forage and Avater more than of grain. Still, the or<linary tendency 
of the latter to rise avsis held well in check by the instrumentality of the 
Southern Maratha RailAvay, AAdiich has .sprung into existence since the great 
famine. In 1876 77, the price t)f millet in the three chief markets rose by 
62 per cent., but in 1891-92, tlie ri.se Avas but 24. The distress was really 
serious amongst the Ih'e stuck, but human beings held their oAvn, except 
where Uie failure of water either droA'c them to juove Avith their cattle for 


the rest of the dry season, to the Ghat tracts, where forest grazing was 
thrown open, «)r where tli<i In^altli of those that .stayrsl at home was injured 
by the use of the deteriorated supply ft'om the depleted tanks or wells of 
their native village. I’hat the jAo'oror chisses were not hard pressed is 
indicated by the fact that, on opening relief works, only 5,890 were found 
to attend t hem. The prices rtf agricultui'ul produce have varied during the 
- . , decade to the extent shown in the 


j ii.ij»r.ith. ihv«n. I ii»r™i»k. margin. Except in one instance, 
TjiAft. r “j .T, ■. ' there has been a considerable rise 

/ ... . ' i I .. I allround. The local fluctuations 

1 . ' 1 ; are by no means uniform, indicat- 

1888 - - lOO-O UlO-O ! ItiO'O inO'O : 1W»0 HMK) lU'Hl , DHi-il - 

188S ■ - 195-6 194'0 I 97-7 Uh-6 , 119-9 lion I iuii-9 lllff tllO UnCtTtcUlltV Ot tllO SCOrSOUH 

1884 - • 107-3 9..-:.. MO-R 4-418, 134 6' 119-9 1 131-:. ! I2M-9 

1885 - , . 192-8 fl6-3 110-3 133-9 125-M |i.M*7 ! 167-7 ■ 111-4 111 tllO tllllOl Cllt (llVlSlOllS. PA .Oil 111 

IHSflT - 19G-7 930 I 11.V9 114-6 | HVS 136-4 | 130-0 ' II 4 ..S -LT. 

1887 - . • 121-8 lfM*8 I 111-6 112-5! 113-K J.H»-4 119-6. MhO tllO KoUkUIl, tllO pOOrCSt tFRCt 

]Z ; : S;?, iSi 1J5? IK' dealt with, the common sort of 

jM? - > ns-5' »*-7' !i5'S I i 2 i's j iiM ' 1 I'sH-r I li^r rice wliicli is there grown sho^s a 

AvertR* ■ 111 -* 100 -s I iiM j i»7'« j I3J-7, i.ia'41 11H7 j iu-8 lair advauco. In this Presidency 

' there is no State record of ^-ights 

in the land below those of the })crsons registered in the accounts as occu- 

K 'ls, who arc responsible to the GoA-erninent for the assessment of their 
ings, whether or not they enjoy the possession of the latter, and whether 
they cultivate it in person or let the whole, or any ixArtion to tenants. 
There are,' necessarily, provisions for the relaxation of the general rule, 
and for the recognition of the tenant’s position in special cases ; but, 
generally smeaklng, as long iie a milnas name is on the register, the State 
makes no deeper inquiry. In Gujarath and the Konkan there are other 
fonns of tenure. In some instaucos, the village lauds are })artitiunod ont in a , 
raecinl way ; in others, there is joint village, responsibility, as in parts of 
Upper Inma. In the Konkan, or rather in the southera portion of it, where 
the Peshwa connection was strong, the Khot system approaches, in its 
relation between propnetur and tenant, to the Zamindari of Bengal, the 
former being usually a Brahman, and the latter a, Maratha, or other 
cultivator. . It is a coincidence that where this tenure prevails, there is' the 

f reatest pressure ou the land, and the district is almost the only one in the 
Kdidehcywhicli does not grow sufiBcient grain to support its populatitm., and 
aolpe of the latter are obliged, as in Bihar, to resort to annual migra- 

<> 2 • tiou 
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Bomuy. tion for a living. Itfumishes, too, the bulk of the indigenous recruits for the 

local regiments. Though diere is something like the occupancy tenure in 
some cases, the rental is high, and a great number of the tenants are 
unprotected against the demand of their non-agricultural landlord. . * 

■Agrieuitnni The peasantry of this Presidency svre probably in much the same petition 

indcbtodneH. as regards indebtedness as their fellows elsewhere, since the same mfiuehces 
are in operation. Where the soil is fertile and the'season pretty certam as in 
Gujarath, the cultivator is prospcrous,.and bis debt does not pppress him. 
The nuddle classes save. Those of the upper classes, who enjoy a special 
proprietary tenure of their estates, have, like the sa,pie class in Siiidh, Oudh, , 
and wherever they are numerous,' to be }>criodically helped out of the 
slough of debt incurred through their personal and dome8tic.extravagance. 
The lowest of the agriculturist class, who are but little removed from the 
.grade of field labourer, are, in Gujarath, of a wild origin, near akin to those 
who still inhabit the ucighbouring forests. In all the less populous tracts 
they are given to drink, and to indulgence in this habit is attributed a good deal 
of their bondage to the money-lender and liquor .seller, who are occasionally, 
one and the same person. In the rest of the tracts they occupy, t&e cultir 
vator of this class follows the example of those above him, and as his profits 
rise, so docs his desire to outshine his caste-fellows in the cost of the marriages 
in his family. He is said to not unfrequently revert to the original condition 
of his tribe, except that he lives from hand to mouth as the serf of his 
creditor. In all parts of the Pre.sidency, now that railways have opened 
oat the country, the small tenant or occupant and the village menial, insteiul 
of devoting their whole time to field work, travel either to the nearest 
large town, taking their cart and bullocks when they have them, or to a 
distant wheat harvest, and thus make up the income that their lapd alone 
cannot produce. The Nadir of the condition of the mas.sos is found iii the 
southern fKonkan, as just mentioned. The cduutry is hilly, so that road¬ 
making is costly, and through routes are few. The soil is shallow, though 
in the valleys, owing to the constant detrition of (he rock luider the heavy 
fall of rain during the summer months, there is a fait' area of good rice- 
land. The population has hero multiplied nearer than in any other part of 
the province to the margin of subsistence. There is a certain relief 
afforded by the demand for army recruits and for labour in Bombay, of which 
advantage is taken by about a tenth,- or slightly more, of the population, 
but the condition of the lower classes is undoubt(;dly poor, and the district 
has to indent annually upon the nearest Deccan districts for fooil-grain. 
On the middle class of cultivator, us above remarked, the demands of the 
landlord weigh heavily, but the seasons are certain, and the customs of the 
^ople as to ceremonial and way of living are frugal, so there .fs* little 
tendency to run heavily into debt, except on account of the rent due to the 
Khot landlord, or for seed after a short crop of rice or millet. In the Deccan 
and Kamatak, which may be taken together, the two main factors to be 
considered are the uncertainty of the rainfall and the improvidence of a 
large section of the people, especially in the central portion of the plateau, 
due, in a great degree, no doubt, to the precarious enjoyment of their land 
and other property during the rule of the Marathas, when a good crop 
only meant a higher revenue demand. The indebtedness of this tract has 
attracted more attention of late than that of any other part of India, 
because of too attempts made to meet it by special legislation. But it was 
as prominent a feature in the economy of the tract when the latter was first 
occupied by the British in 1817 as it is now, though the improvement of 
credit, due to the change in the system of land administration, has no 
* doubt brought a lower class on to the village money-lender’s beoks. 
Still, it is a fact worth noting that, in the days of the Peshwa the Deccah 
raiat is described as undergoing *'the hellish toments Of Sisyphus'” at the 
bidding of his creditor, who managed to convert - a small debt into a - 
leoidatioii comfortable annuity. It is impossible .to give in this review more than an 
outline of the special measures that have been taken in connection with the 
agricultural indebtedness in this tract since the fijrat fomal iiyijniry- intp the 
subject in 1875. The outcome of that investigation into tiie circamstances 
of the cultivating classes of the Deccan was the Supreme Legislaltuce’s 

•’.t'Act 
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Act XVII. of 1870, which has been since amended, first, in 1881“, again in Bombay. 
• 1882, and a third time in 1886. The iufiuonco that had to be counteracted 
was stated in 1875 to bo that of usury, or exorbitant interest, excessive 
powers of realising debts, ex parte decrees, loss of land by private sales, the 
law.regarding limitation, fraudulent transactions or agreements, and the 
r^d procedure of the civil courts. The last it was possible to remedy 
virhen the Qvil I,Procedure Code camp under revision in 1877. The Act of 
'1879 provided for special procedure for simplifying suits of the classes , 
most generally affecting the agi'icultural population; for entering into the 
history of the transactions iu question instead of being bound by the 
letter of the bond; for opening an account on the transactions proved to 
have taken place, fixing instalments, altering rate of interest, resort to 
arbitration,* exemption of agriculturists from airest ibr debt, and Ips 
property from sale unlcs.s specifically pledged for the repayment of the 
debt for which a decree has been passed. Other provi-sions relatoil to 
in^iplvency, receipts for money or other payments, the e.stablishmcnt of 
Conciliators and Villi^e Registrars, and a special period of limitation. The 
later>Acts passed in amendment of the above, mtule provisions reganling 
the dealing with mortgages, allowed the representation of psirties by legal 
practitioner^ which had been originally prohibited; enlarged the powers 
under the Act as to insolvency and the authority of the Conciliators, and 
required that both parties to a suit should be examined, unless for special 
reasons the Court dispensed Avith this procciHiiug, and several other 
modifications. A special judge Avas appointed to supervise the working of ' 
the new laAV, and this otti(a* Avas held,. fir.st, by a European, and after him, 
by a Maratha llrahman, taken from the highest rank of the subonlinato 
.judicial service, and Avho has since been appointed to a Judgeship of the 
lligk Court. As the evils Avhich the Act was intended to remedy were 
extensive and varied, the origimd legislation av«is undertaken, oii a 
comprehensive basis, by the Government of India. In course of time, it 
was found that in other parts of India a state of affiiirs was cither imminent 
or Jictually prcA'alent, similar, in its general features to that which led to 
the incpiiries of 1875 in Honibay. In order to see, therefore, what had 
been the results of the working of the spcxnal legislation in the Deccan, the 
Supreme'(.rovernnient appointc'd a (’ommissiou, by the report of which it 
might be guided in deeiiling Avhethcr corre.sp«nnling action might be 
undertakeu elsewhere with a reasonable expectation that by it the evils 
arising from agi’icultural iud(!btcdne.s.s might be siutcessfiilly combated. 

That reiiort has been prepared, but pending the full di.scnssion of it by the 
local authorities interested in the past course of the speciarmeasures and in the 
quqstiou of their further extension, it has not been finally considered.. In 
view, however, of the importance of the subject, it is well worth while to 
take the opportunity of quoting the general opinion upon the question of a 
body Of trained investigators, judicial and revenue, Kuroiiean and Nativ’o, 
from different parts of India. In the view, then, of this Gommissioif,— 

“A legislative enactment whose aim is merely (1) to afford agriiiidturists 
equitable relief from unduly intlated claims, and (2) to enable agriculturists 
Aviieu incurring obligations to understand clearly the terms and consequences 
of those obligations,.can obviously have little or no effect on the causes 
which tempt or drive the agriculturar population into debt. Among such 
causes are extravagance, improvidence, idleness, and want of energy, which, 
while common to all classes, would appear to be especially fostered, but by 
no mesms to the same extent in cVery case, by the capricious climate of the 
Deccan. It is not unusual to find in the Deccau villages situated side by 
lide and to all appearance similarly circumstanced in respect of spil, 
assessment and tenure, in some of which the people seem hopelessly sunk 
in debt and entirely dependent on the monoy-lenclcr, while in others they 
ase free ft’om encumbrances and accustomed to rely ou their own resources. 

But the' TnM.in cause of iudebteduoss woidd appear to be the capriciousness 
of the dimate. A common remark made by the ^ple to the Commission 
during their , local inquiries was that during the last year or so debts had 
ittoreased.*. More, detailed investigation showed that all that was meant by 
.. this remark was* that the last few seasons had in those villages been 
/ tqnfaVourable, and the produce had ,beeu insufficient to pay the revenue* and 
'■ 6.9. *303 support 
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« I 

Bomb/.v support the cultivator till uoxt harvest, Under those circumstances the 

cultivator, if unable to make up the deficiency in other ways, had no option 
but to borrow; and if already in debt, the burden of tW debt was increased 
by the amount of interest which it carried.” 

“ While, however, it is impossible to say whether the amount of del^t'is 
greater or less than it was 13 years ago, there is a considerable body* of 
evidence to show that the position of the ryot is much stronger and 'mpre: 

. independent than it was. Some have become more thrifty, and manage to 
get along without borrowing. Dealings with fellow ryots have to a much 
greater extent than formerly taken the place of dealings with professional 
money-lenders. There was a considerable numboi' of the^ agncultural 
money-lenders at, the time of the Riots Commission, but the amount of 
their business was then small. Though the terms demanded by both classes 
' of lenders appear in most cases to be identical, there is no question that the 
agriculturist creditor is more amenable to. public opinion and more 
considerate in his tn*atnient of the debtor than the sahukar. - Most 
important of all, however, is the fact that the custom of making tho crop' 
over to the local bania has lost groiuid, and the ryot now, as a rule,' takes 
the harvested produce into the market. Much of this striking iiuprovomeut 
is doubtless duo to the great expansion of trade and the opening of new 
fields for labour wliich followed the constniction of the Dhond-Manmar and 
the Southern Maratha Railways, and the extension and improvement of 
other communications; to the introduction in places of irrigation from 
canals and tanks, and to a run of seasons following the coramcncciiicnt of 
the Act, which, if not uniformly good, were, for tho Deccan, apparently 
above the average but there can bo no question that the Act has 
materially helped the ryot to profit from these advantages.” 

The Commission propose .some modifications, more or less far reaching, *in 
the Act, and conclude with an opinion that this legislation should nut only bo 
retained in the Deccan, but might with advantage be extended to other 

f irovinccs where the problem of agricultural indebtedness has presented itself, 
t will be seen from the above quotation that in several of its features the 
condition of the Deccan in this respect i.s similar to that of many other 
parts of India. But the question has hero the special characteristics of an 
abnormal uncertainty of outtimi, and a remarkable homogeneity of race 
and class amongst tho landholding population, with an equally marked 
reverence for hereditary right, whether to Iknd or position. In this respect, 
the supersession of native money-lenders by the foreigners from Gujarath 
and Rajputana is a matter of greater importance than a similar movement 
would be elsewhere, where society is more split up. Moreover, the main 
cause of indebtedness seems tp be not social, as in most other parts’of 
the country, but climatic, and the aid of .such powerful agencies in 
counteracting drought as tlic great snow-fed rivers of the noi*th is here out 
of ret^h. Over a great part of tho arable area, too, irrigation would be of 
no avail, as the nature of the soil prevents it from repaying in full more 
than a amall supply of water; but that little must be timely. The case • 
of the Deccan is summed up in the old Maratha proverb about the ncli 
soil of the Don valley, near Bijapur, “tf Don bears, who can eat it; if Don 
fails, who can eat ? ” The railway has solved the riddle to some extent, biit 
the habit of being always one harvest in advance of the season cannot 
quickly get footing where a bumper crop is exception^, and ^several 
inferior years in succession a not unfrequent experience. On. the other, 
hand, the results of a few seasons without exceptional illrluck are exhibited 
beyond the possibility of misapprehedsiou in the census, returns'which haye.. 
been already quoted above. It is equally certain-tt^t -in the pres^ 
circumstances of the Deccan aitd Karnatak there ydU bo. ho such coUapi^ 
as was witnessed in 187b-77. But that both *the shiallet landholders ohd 
the rural labouring classes .are still, abnormally senkiitye to” short )iatTestS 
cannot be doubted. The condition of the semi-reclaimed forest tribes . 
Ghats aqd the tract at their immediate foot is much the' same .dsl^hdt of 
their feUowS in Gujafath. Their cultivation-^is'of the rudeih^ 'idyi 
. shortness of thedr crop is made good by;,resiCHrt to foin^ jwoduce foi^rlb^ ^ 
daring the dry season. In the malariotts' and damp climate .of hohht^>. 
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they affect, the custom of driuking spirits distilled from the Mahnai or Mhauda. Bombay. 
flower is very prevalcut, and often carried to excess. A certain number of 
the more civilised tribes come down to Bombay every year for work, and 
theii; wild country has recently been opened out to some extent bj a good 
• road ;to the nearest railway station, so that they have given up, for the most 

S , the worst, traits of their former life; but below the Ghat.s one or two 
)S still live from hand to mbutli, and not very well at best. 

The artisans are proportionately rather more numerous than usual in this artiitn* md 
Ptesidency, partly owing to the abundance of cotton, wliich stimulated the c&raf 
growth of weaving, pajrtly to the particularly complete organisation of the 
villt^ community as a self-supporting institution in the Maratha country.’ 

The*ordinary, village artisans seem to have shared in the fortunes of their 
a^cultural fellows, and indeed, are themselves to a large extent endowed 
with a share of the village laftds or the produce thereof. The weavers arp 
in rather worse plight, but as there seems no diminution in the strength of 
the castes thus employed, it. is probable that they have taken, as elsewhere, 
to working into strong hand-made goods the yarn turned out by the Bombay 
, mills. * At the same time, it is the case here as in the Madras Presidency, 

• that in an actual famine, not a more local sc^ii’city, the weaver is one of the 
first classes to feci the pinch of hunger, and it is worthy of note that the 
same fact is staterl by one of the members of the Governor’s (’ouncil in the 
latter Presidency in 1793, just a century ago, and before the newly- 
developed machine industry of England had had time to materially affect 
the demands of the population of India for silk and cotton fabrics. Wages 
are not paid in cash to a very largo extent, except in and round the larger 
towns and railway markets. They have improved considerably in Bombay 
itsdf, both in the docks and mills, in the greater part of the rural tract, 
they are paid in part in footl grain, with the addition of some clothing 
(•very year, or at the end of harvest, so that their receipts do not vary 
with prices. Except in a year of famine, then, this class is, on the w;hole, 
poor, but not distressed. 

Speaking generally, llatnagiri is the only part of the Presidency where 
the population really presses on the land, and whore the resources of the 
district do not .sufhee for the Support of its inhabitants, but a portion of the 
latter has to resort elsewhere fur a part of the year. In the more fertile 
portions of the Presidency there are everywhere certain classes of petty 
landholders and village menials who make a’living but do not save out of 
their yearly gains. In the Deccan, excluding Khaudesh, the uncertainty of 
the'i’ainfall is the principal factor in the peasant’s life, and the experience 
of thQ years 1S8U-90 prove that without special ill-luck, the tract isus 
prosperous as most of the rest of the country, outside the rice-growing 
tracts of the great deltas. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to 
reckon upon any lengthy succession of good harvests hero, and,the 
population is liable, accordingly, to periodical relapse, afi'ecting all classes, 
agricultural and artisan. The area under non-food crops that yield ^ good 
proflt, however, is always considerable, so that, in case of need, cotton, 
sesamum, linseed, and the like, give plhcc to cereals, pulse, or vegetables, 
and are thus brought into the service of the general population. Industries 
have, oh the w^hole, increased in value, and .tlm proof is seen in the better 
houses, better clothes, and more durable and expensive household utensils 
of the middle classes, whilst the artisan castes seem, if aiiything, to have 
increased in tlieir claims to* sociaf recognition. The proportion of village 
menials, whose want of caste status precludes them from competition with 
thoi^ a^ve them, is higher than usual, and the forest tribes, too, except, 

■witidh thft tracts where they are still in possession of the bulk of the soil, 
cannot be said to be in any but a low material couditiftn. 
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ajmer-merwara; “• * 

Ajmcb Huwaba. This small (mit of adniiaisi^atiou has the ill-fortune to lie almost the 
boundaiylinc between the south-west ^d the northern rain current.- -It: 13 , 
thus peculiarly liable to failure of harvest and foi*age-, and even, aij*in 
1891-92, of drinking water. The area under irrigation is comparatively 
small, and as the supply depends on the ramfall, it is of least avail vhea 
most wanted. During the year above-mentioned considerable.’sums were 
advanced by the State to cultivators for digging or improving wells, and the 
.relief works which it was found advisable to start Voro mainly tanks and 
other means of irrigation in a nornial .season. But the mortality amongst 
the cattle was large, both from want of forage and water and bwng to an' 
unusual prevalence of disea.se. Out of the 10 years under review, the last 
fbur have all been more or less beh)w the average in productiveness, and 
Merwara, which, during the first six years of the decade, exported jron- 
siderably more produce than it imported, has since been obliged to fall into- 
the trail of Ajmer, which has been persistently an importing district. At 
the same time, it appears that the population lias increased in the former 
case by 18^ per cent., and by 17^ in Ajmer, and that the registration of the 
vital statistics, such as it is, shoM's that to a considerable extent, the increase 
arises from an excess of births over <lealh.s. The urban population bears a 
remarkably high projiortion in this province, and is over a fifth of the total. 
It has increased, moreover, at a considerably higher rate than the rest, a 
fact which to some extent accounts for the growth of the imports.. The 
incidence of the State assessment on occupied land other than privileged 
is Rupees 1-552 per acre in Ajmer, and, Rs. 2-125 in Merwara. The areable 
unoccupied hind still availablo’for cultivation' is clcai-ly of a far lower ‘quality 
than the above, as the total ijicidence, including it, is no more than Rs. -984 
and Rs. 1-666 respectively. More than Rx. 10,800 remahuHl over at the end 
of the year, against Rx. 1,158 the year before. Since the close of the former 
year, decision has been pus.sed regarding sus})ension or remission of the 
outstanding balance. 

Detailed information regarding the condition of the people is not available 
at present, as the Province has been undoubtedly suflering from abnormally 
short harvests for the last four years or so, and there is no reserve kept that 
will bridge over such a lengthy period of depression. On the whole, Ajmer, 
beyond the city, is in a loss nourishing condition tluin its sister district, which 
has more recently passed into the hands of a settled class of cultivators. 
There is no doubt as to the great prevalence of indebtedness in the former. 
Apart from the failure of crops, the caste customs in connection not only with 
marriage, but withfunerals, alsp, weigh unusually heavily upon thebetter class 
of peasantry. Then,'again, the tenure of a gou<l deal of Ajmer is that of large 
propyictors, who lot their lightly c-issessed villages out in estates to tenants 
at a high rent. Transfers of land, too, are growing more frequent, it is said, 
and frpm the high proportion of the trading population, it is presumably 
into the hands of the money-lender that the estate is falling, with the -tenant 
or ocoupant kept on a rack-rent, or oven as a sort of serf. Here, as else¬ 
where, the better the credit the higher the debt, and the laboiiter, thdugh 
suffering from the scarcity of the grain in which he is paid, is well wid in 
cash if ho i^sort to the two or three chief towns, which (u-e ceiitres of 
a brisk trade. Owing to the position of this Province, which is that of a- 
very small enclave in the midst of large Native States, and traversed by 
three or four lines of railway, prices have kept very level during the 4ocadef 
.especially in the bad years, so the cultivator, wliil^it not socui^ 1% ;1^t 
profit for any surplus he may have in a good year, is at lewt rtiv<M from -- 
famine rates when, in*a bad one, he has to buy from foreiEA stmiks. lu 
Merwara, the condition of the peasant seems to bo better, thot^h, as .,!^.. all 
scmi-reclaimed communities, histendency to rapid multi|dicatiOh.has brought, 
him within an appreciable distance of the margin of cultiy^ii^oiii ednsiderihj^ 
tbat is, the light rainfall, the scarcity of good arable-.;laad and meiina.of;.^ 
artificial irrigation. It is to be borne in mind that-ih.TdSO thih-lraotwah the 
centre of all the freebooting that went on in South.add'Western 
and that from that date only begins the existence oi the Mers as a tdrtUsed - 
gild law-abiding community. Unfortunately, thoi^^ the bonda of ‘CMte 

/ . onnt/tTn 
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custom "hang looser on this tribe than on the higher classes, the Mer is given 
•to imitate tho Bajpntin the cost of domestic ceremonial, with the inevitable 
result of the never-ending loan from the money-lender. The’ freijnent failure 
of lus crops .prevents him from liquidating the obligation, evjju if he tried to 
do tip. though he may manage to escape arlditional burdens. It appears, 
hpwever,. from the specially good physiqiu! of the Mer, tlnit his d^ts do 
not encroach upon his supply of necessary victuals, or prevent his mul¬ 
tiplication. • •. 


COORD. . 

• 

This smaU province enjoys an abuifdant and certain rainfall of 136 inches OooRa. 
in the nOTfhern division, and 70. in tlie sontluirn. Even during the 
severe famine in Mysore lo years ago, the Coorg cultivators were not 
affected, except by the number of iinmigraiits from the east into this more 
favoured tract. The hilly and broken country is not suited for farming on 
a large scale, and agricub iirc is concentrated, accordingly, on comparatively • 
sinalLareas under rice and coffee, with the special forest cultivation of car- 
damoms. Towns are fow' and small. Even the largest is no more than the 
local market with the addition of the official element attiichcd to the head¬ 
quarters of the administration* The census shows tho urban population to 
amount to only 8*96 per cent, of tin? total. Tliere has been a decrease in 
the latter between 1881 and 1891 of 2*94 per cent., but this is due merely to 
the accident of the short and (?arly coffcH! croj) of the later year. A large 
proportion of the tJoorg po])ulalion comes from outside for the plantation 
work, and r<5turns when this is ovoj*. In 1891 the small crop was gathered a 
\noiith earlier than usual, and to (uirtail expenses the planters dispensed 
with tlieir extra hands as soon as possible, so that by the time the census 
was taken, at the end of Eebriiary, tho harvcjsters w'ore back in Mysore and 
Malabar, 'flio iletailed returns sliow that the indigenous population had 
increased by over 16 per cent., and the .Native, or Coorgi-spe«aking com¬ 
munity, by over 22. 

The area under food crops increased by only 1 per cent, between 1882 Food Supply, 
and 1892, whilst that under other cultivation grew by 29 per * cent. 

_—.. .Practically the food grown is entirely rice, and 

i JVhiiI. jNim-riiftl.' Tutnl. the nou-food crop is coffee, since the cardamom 
crop is not included, as it is grown on forest¬ 
land. The rice crop fully siifliccs for tho 
sujiport of the resident population, but grain is’ 

- imported from My.sore, Malabar and Kanai'a 
fo^ Jhe season’s immigrants. Tho natives of Coorg, too, cat a good deal of 
meat, especially pork. Only in a small ti-aet to the north is the local Tfood 
supply (Hjcasionally insullicent. Here the hills only siUow of cultivation here 
and there of small vice patches, and the rainfall is too heavy for the ordinary 
autumn crop, s(» the cultivator trusts to winter sowing, brought up by the 
spring rains. If the latter bo late in coming, there is undoubtedly a month 
or two of slun-t food supply, hut tho inhabitants, who are acclimatistM, prefer 
rem aini ng where they arc to moving to lands more favourably situated. 

Thoi’e is a considerable amount of rice exported from Coorg, and in spite of 
the local demand valued at from llx. 1,900 to Rx. 2,700. On tho other liand, 
the imports of food grain are estimated to reach ten times that value. Tho 
coffee iudnstry, initiated by European enterprise, has spread throughput tho 
landenl elaaa , but its profits are iAibjcct to great vicissitudes. For instance, in 
1890 the outturn was only 2,130 tons, whilst in 1891,5,733 tons were exported 
ajb 1^ 120 per ton. Tho value has Ructuatcil between Rx. 52 and Kx. 90 in 
jd^aide. Depressing UM;al causc.s, such as loaf disease and tho borer, 
have been rife during tho last 10 years, but the cultivation is still carried 
on, and it is stated that almost every Cooig landholder has a few acres 
mtier coffee, to which he looks for his wherewithal to purchase luxuries. 

If tibiis crop fftila the land will bo replaceil under rice. 

:• The land is'held on tho direct assessment or raiatvtari system, and except Tbdums&o. 
the there aro few large estates. The average incidence of 

the State ifonm-nd is Rupees 2T66 per acre, but a good deal is hold on peculiar 
. 0.9; • p 'P terms. 
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teniis, under which snb-letting ainl alienation is prohibited, and special 
obligations of inilitary and police service can bo enforced when necessary: 
This class of land is held at one-half the oixlinary rates. During the decade 
an Important step was taken to check the abuse of the privilege of holding 
a' certain area of foiest land revenue free, as an appendage to rice-ftelds, for ' 
grazing, leaf-manure, &c. It wa.s found that such lauds were frequently either" 
let out for cultivation under coffee «)r sold to ‘plantei'S. A survey was made,; 
the extent of the abuse ascertained, and assessment imposed on all but what. 

was sullicient for the purpose contemplated in 
the’concession. The cardamom patches are let 
out on lease for 7, 14 or 21 yeats. The profits 
from this produce have been falling of late, 
owing to competition in Cevlon amf the Malabar 
(^oast, and remission of the amounts payable 
under the terms of tins lease has been found 
necessary to the amount of Kx. 794, out pf a 
demand of Kx. 2,785, tm account of the .scantiness of the rain in the spring of. 
1890, which threw the cultivation, or rather the gr(>wth, back for a season 
or two. 
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This Province lies at pre.scnt outside the railway .system of Southern India, 
but the means of communication by road have been much improved in the 
last 10 years. The Kavari river has been bridged, and first-class roads 
opened through the chief tracts. The number of carts that entered and left 
the Province rose from 40,675 in 1882 to 89,700 in 1892. The returns 
of their contents aix* said to be *at pr(;scnt in a rudimentary stage, and. 
not to give tru.stwoi’thy information. The consumption of salt and 
liquor, however, is known from the central returns to have increased con¬ 
siderably, and the standard of living is stated to have' risen in proportion. 
Silk is used nearly everywhere for sashes, and broail cloth of foreign manu¬ 
facture is in great favour during the damp seasons. 

The increasing taste for luxuries is said by the cider native residents to 
be leading the present generation into tlebt, and the local officials testify to 
the growth of the daily dram taken by the inhabitants of all Indian tracts 
with a rainfall like that of Coorg, into a distinct addiction to excessive 
drinking. The families who have acquired the taste for better food and 
clothing, as nrell as for drink, during a series of irt‘osperouH years on the 
coffee estates, are naturally reluctant to take the necessary backward step 
when bad luck sots in, and resort at once tt) the mnucylender. Then, again, 
(Joorg has been plagUcd with cattle disease of late, and as no .system- of 
segregation is acceptable to the farmer, he often loses the whole of his stock, 
and has to borrow to replace it. Where nature has done so much foreman 
as for the Coorgi ape^ Assamese, indolence seems a predominating charac¬ 
teristic, and with wealth gi'ows the neglet'.t of his land, and the performance 
by hired labour of duties which he used to undertake in person. The pro¬ 
hibition of alienation or sub-letliug of privileged lands has restricted his 
credit to within reasonable bounds, and in many cases the landholder has 
begun work again on his estate with his own hands. But there remains 
.another cause of indebtedness, still more influential, and that is.the continual 
subdivision of estates to a point which hardly allows the holder to support 
himself and his family. This ih attributed in part to the now value ^ven to 
land by the inttoduction of coffee-planting and the connection thus opened 
with foreign demand ; in paid;, too, it is due, no d,oubt to the individumising 
tendencies of a strong and equitable admiui.stration. The pai'titiofi of estates 
was a difliculty as far back as 1805, when the Chief used to be requested to 
.sanction it in simcial cases. The action of the British courts of law mag¬ 
nified the evil, till partition was prohibited in 1858, as being "contrary to 
the ancient custom of Coorg.” Nevertheless,* though unrecognised by the 
Iqjv, subdivifflon by family arrangement is stjll very prevalent, if not imiveawl, 
and is one of the great clogs on the progress of the lancled classes. . 

Migrant labourers afe estimated-to visit Coorg at thb rale of ^,000. to 
60(000 a year. Theif mirages are high, the plantmrS/ as a rule, lodge, them, 
and provide medical attendance, as in Assam. The lo(^ labour eonsists of 
the i-edaimeu forest tribes, and the depresimd village classes, who icon^e 

« . themselves* 
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themselyes to the work in the rice fields. Thcirwages arepaidchieflyin grain, Cook<i 
withs.presents of dothing periodically. The employer too, provides material 
for housing, and a supply of salt, condiments, and tobacco, &c. Immigrant 
labourers from the coast, who also engage themselves for the rice harvest, 
take', up. the work by contract for cash only, and earn considerably more than 
, natives of Coorg. The latter do not affect plantation work, even at 
.'their, own door, though the rate of w.ages is double that in the rice-fields, 
because the task imposed has to be performed at hours fixed by the employers 
npt, as elsewhere, by the labourer. The artisan community in Coorg is a 
very small one. As usual, only the weavers have suffered by foreign ' 
competition. -A few■ remain to make the local form of sashes and 
wrappers required by the lower classes, and the rest are reported to be 
in trade or to work iu the fields. The‘majority of the artisans are from 
the .coast and Mysore; and only those who make the peculiar Coorgi knife . 
are natives of the Province. ^ • 

Qn the whole, the local authorities show that whilst there is a favourable 
. climate, plenty of good land, and a thin population, the condition of the 
agricultural classes is by no means satisfactory. They have thrown a good 
deal of their land into coffee, a notoriously precarious crop, though highly 
remunerative in a good season, and the canlamom crop, another source of 
revenue, is on the wane. Tlieir social customs unduly favour tho sub¬ 
division of their estates, and their indolence and love of luxury prevent 
them from successfully resisting circum.stauce,s oven temporarily adverse. 
Their present condition, however, is above that of many of their neighbours, 
and not at all beyond fair hopes of improvement. 


'• * MADRAS. 

In tho Madras Presidency, as in Bombay, there is in one direction a tract MinRA*. 
lying on the borderland of the two chief rain-bearing currents, and in 
another, a considerable area that is practically secured by its natural 
advantages against famine. Bpt in the castt^rn portion of tho Province is 
found an intermediate state of things, where a fertile soil and a good rain¬ 
fall is accompanied by occasional irregularity of the latter, extremely 
detrimental to the rice crops by which the population mainly lives. Tho 
census of 1891 shows an increase during the ten years of about 15^ per cent, 
a rate which is probably considerably over the normal. In a former part of 
this chapter tho rapid replenishment of tho worst of the famine tract has 
been noted, and it appears that whilst tho increase of population in tho rest 
of*the Province has amounted h) about 11^ i>er cent., in the nine districts 
constituting the famine .tract of 1876-7K, the rate rises to over 20. It may 
be noted,.too, that exc-ept in the districts of Cnddapall and Karnul, and to a 
very small extent in Salem and Anantapur, the population of 1891 exceeds 
that returned at the census of 1871, before the great famine. Unfortunately, 
however, the favourable conditions that, on the whole, were prevalent in this 
tract between the two enumerations, came to an end about tho time the 
census of 1891 was taken, and since that season, tho rainfall has on two 
occasions been far below the average, so that State measures for relief have 
been found necessary. It is true that the distress was in no case anything 
approaching that of fifteen years ago, and that in the first year of partial 
failure only» about 9,300, and in,1891-92, only 47,000 people were attracted 
to the works opened ’b/ the local Government for relief purposes. 
Nevertheless, the State assessment on land was remitted to tho amount of 
1^.231,000, and advances for agricultural purposes were made upto Rx. 71,0^0. 
ne year before tliese two unlucky seasons, again, though characterised by a 
fair harvest in most of the Province, was a bad one ih the district of Ganjam, 
on/he north-cast coast, where communication with other markets is difficult, 
so that for some considerable time, during the consumption of the local sunnily 
of food, the trading community was able to profit hy the misfortunes of the 
cultivator in a way that is now impossible in most .of •the rest of India, and 
will probfibly be equally a thing of the past in Ganjam by the time the 
jprops fafl again. . 

•i 0.0.’ 3 p ■ The 
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density of the population is nowhere remarkable, except in TanjtHre, 
where it exceeds 600 to the square mile. But amrt from the great fertSlity' 
of this district and the advantages it enjoys in the way of irrigation, every 
year, as has been already shown, u considerable number of labourers Icaye it 
for a season in Ceylon or the Straits Settlements, and, within the last -few 
■years, Tanjore has been following the example of Ganjam in supplying the . 
labour market of Burma. There is thu.s no pressure on the soil here,’and 
> the increase, amounting to ’ 10 per cent, if tno temporarary emigrants- be 
^ included, shows that the supporting power of the land is by no means yet 
' exhausted. In Malsibar, again) where there are 476 persons per mile, the 
pressure is in.signiiicant, owing to the j-<?gular rainfall, the large- cultivable 
area, and the variety of crops that can be grown, together with the fact that 
the ftsh-cating population is in high ratio there On the north-east coast, too, 

• much the same conditions prevail, though the season is more uncertain. 
There is, however, a very large tract lying inland, as yet untouched by the 
plough. Excluding the latter, and the large area under permanent settle¬ 
ment, for which there arc no returns, it appears that over a fifth of the ariable 
area is not yet occujiicd, and that some H million acres are available. • 

The proportion of urban population is almost exactly that of India as a 
whole, or 9^ per cent. There are no large tomis, except the capital, but 
the .seaports .show a remarkable tendency to increase, and now absorb most 
‘of the trafiic of the Province. The total urban population has not grown at 
the same rate as the rural, and thi.s is necessarily so, since the chief fiictor in 
the latter has been shoAvn above to be the recuperative power of the 
agricultural classes in the districts deprived of so much o'f - their population 
by famine. 

In dealing with the mass of the jjeople, which, as usual, subsists almost' 
entirely by agriculture, it is nece.ssary to make allowance for the want of 
information about the cultivation in about a third part of the 1‘rovince, whore 
the Permanent Settlement prevails, and, as in Bengal, details are not atpresent 
furnished to the local (lovornmont. The review tlmt follows, accordingly, 
is mainly rcslrictcd to the remaining area, regarding which information 
lias been collected by Mr. S. S. Baghavaiyangar, Tn.spector General of 
Registration, in a Memorandum published by the Madras Government in 
1892. But in reference to the Zamindari tenure, it is w'orth while just to 
mention that there are 15 estates of nearly half a million acres each, 128 of 
74,000, and 706 of about 4,000 acre.s or 849 in all. The assessment on these 
properties is about one-third of their rental, or just 0110 half of the propor¬ 
tion it boro to the latter at the time of .settlement. The owners do not, as 
a whole, receive a gotxl character for thrift or beneficial administration of their 
property, and in this respect resemble the same class all over India. There 
IS also, as in Bombay, a large body of landholders enjoying privileged rates 
of assessment, or holding at a quit rent. The greater number of these estates 
are merely small holdings assigned for village service, but about 3,000,(500 
acres aVc comprised in whole villages thus held, and, owing to sub-division 
amongst,the grantce.s, who are mostly non-agriculturalists, such as priests or 
temple'administrators, the value of the property has much diminished, 
though the State assessment is but 16 per cent, of the rental. Then comes 
the great body of the cultTvating classes, helding direct from the State, of 
whom there are some 4,600,000; including sharehuldert|. The area held, if 
the uncultivable^And privileged land be excluded, is about equal to that 
undm: the samindars, and of the 28,000,0(M) qf acres in question,. 21,000,000 
are in occupation. It is worthy of mention that two-thuds of the holdings are 
assessed at less than Rupees 10, and average but Rs. 4 each, and that nearly 
a-quarter more are assessed at ^tweeu Rs. 10 and Rs. 30, with an averagp 
of Rs. 17. It is thus calculated that about 90 per cent, of the families in the. 
Province Have land standing in their names, either held from the State or 
the zamindar. . 

.As regards the increase in the area under cultivation, the author of the 
Memorandum above.citcM shows that taking identical areas in each yMr, 'the 
area of unirrigated laud now held is 33 })er cent, in oxcc^ of that 4(1 year ago; 
that land irrigated from State works has increased by 60 per cent., whilst that 
brought under private wells, and this is the most signiHcant change' of the- 
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three, has expanded by no less than 160 per cent. Taking only the i)erianl ^awi/k: 

^ith which the present review is more immediately concenied,* the returns 
show that in 1881-82 the land under cultivation in the villages not held on 
privileged terms, was only 6 per (jent. below the five years* Average of the 
* corresponding area before the great famine. In the next year it approacheil 
that average more closely, and since then it baa advanced beyond it. It - is 
hardly imeessary to staV that along with tlie extension of well-cultivation 
there has been a great increase in the area off which more tlian one crop is 
tsdeen in the year. In 1881 82, this area was About 1,219,000 acres ; by 
1889-90 it liAd risen to 2,322,000, and to 2,393,000 in the next year. In 
* 1891 92, owing to the want of water, it fell, 

back to 2,104,000. The marginal table gives 
the areas under some of the chief crops in ' 
several years, both bad and good in respect ^ 
to the harvest. The food-grains and pulsi% 
it will be ncdiced, cover from 79 to 83 per 
cent, of the total. Between IHHI and 1890 
those crops increased by 21 per cent, the 
oil-seeds by 109, and the cotton by 33 per 
cent. The expansion under the fir.st head 
therefore, is higher in rate than that of the 
population in the tracts where the increase? 
lias been most marked. It is also worth mentioning that in tin? matter of 
agi’icultural stock this Presid(^iicy is well abreast of the growth of its 
cultivation and its peoi>lc, for the rate.s of increase during the period just 
.selected were 27 per cent, in cows and 25 per cent, in plough cattle. 

Buffaloes and small stock, too, iucreasiid in still higher proportions. 

Ploif^lls, again, are 29 per (!cnt. more numerous than in 1881, and carts, an 
equally important sign in tin? (^niditioii of the rural classes, are returned a.s 
nearly half as numerous again as they w'erc ten years back. 

The area suitable for cultivation that has not yet been taken into occupa- Arable Wwto 
tioii is, as above stated, some 8,000,000 acTOs, not including that in the 
permanently settled estate.s» in the quit-rent vilhig(\s, or tlie Agency tracts 
that hem in the north coast. In Anantapur, which is, perhai)S, the district 
most subject to failui’c of crops, there is still an acre per lica<l of arable 
waste to be got, and the iissossinent roll show’s that it is not inferior in 
quality to that alr^yjy in occupation there. In tlie iieighllouring districts 
it is the same, though on a less pronounced .scale. In the Deltas of the 
, Kistnaaud Godavari there is more land than can be cultivated, and much of 
it ig susceptible of irrigation from the State works on those rivers. ^Tu 
Malatiar, too, over a million acres arc returned as open to tillage, over and 
above that already taken up for cultivation or forest. It is clear, therefore, 
that*thcre is as yet no lack of room for further expansion. 

• 

The mean incidence of the State demand on the (mltivablo land is rotnrned suto AwMsinMit. 
at Rupees 1*53, or, if that actually in occupation be alone cousidoi“ed, Rh. 1'79, 
per acre. In this calculation all but the fully assessed land is excluded. 

The demand on zamindari or other privileged land .shows an incidence of 
about Ks. 0*21, per acre, which is stated to represent a thinl, a sixth, and a 
fifth resj>ectively, on. the rental value of tluf estates concerned. The land '' 
revenue, which was Rx. 3,400,000 in 1840 - 00 , was Rx. 4,810,000 in 1889 -00, 
and has increased by over 30 j»er cent, since 1860. The portion derivoil 
from the land not under permanent settlement or held on quit I’ent, 
amounted to Rnx. 3,000,000 in 1852-53. In 20 years it had increased to 
. Rx. 8,760,000, and in 1889 -90 was Rx. 4,000,000. The increase due ts* 

•revised settlements during the 40 years is ,al>out Rx. 125,(MM), but the' 
remissions,'reductions, and thd abandoned local taxation, together amounted 
to 525,000, so that thei-e was a net reduction of Rx. 400^000 in thp 
dennmd. ..An increase to this amount in the present demand is attributable to 
the revenue from State irrigation works, whilst the fact that the occupied area 
..has increased by about 60 per cent., may be held to account for most of the 
. rest! The rate per acre, all round, it may be noted, has decreased from Rs. t '31 
.in 1852-53, to Rs. l^OS, in 1889-^90. Thp collection retunis, moreuyer, show, 
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that the burden is a light one, as less than 1 per cent, of the occupied land, 
and that of tbo]X)urcst quality, is, on the avera(^, sold in default of payment 
of assessment. Jhc rise in the prices of''agricultural produce, too, has to 

___1.. be taken into consideration in connection wil^h the 

( r«iM. Weight of the incidence. The marginal statenwnt- 

f'riMfc _ Jl!!!;!-!— gives the variations m these prices since 1849,'iuid 

iMt-ti! iM lou ' ion I 100 shows that all-the thain proijlucts fetch about double 

• iMi-M 'Hi sjr , m j jjj ■^yhat they did 40 years ago. The last period quoted 

. m! mi W i W n&y lie omitted from consideration; as the rise is duo 

ims-ii I m;' set | iee j its to scarcity ratlicr than to more .permanent causes. 

. - ‘ For the same reason, the figutes for the famine years . • 

and those that immediattdy followwl them are omitted. On the whole, in 
an averagely favourable year, the*occupant has to dispose of no more than 

■ # half the amount of his produce to. pay his assessment that he had to assign 

fbr the pui-pose at the beginning of the period uqdcr comparison. 

The rental and the selling price of land is also a valuable indication of the. 
estimation in which landed property under the ordinary raiatwari tepurein 

■ this province is held. The analysis of a considerable number of transactions. 

in the Coimbatore district, which is selected as representing a fair average 
of the Presidency as a M'hole, shows that unirrigated land is let as a 
rule, at four times the a.sscs.sment, and in some ten per cent of the 
cases examined, the rent rose to ten times and over. Eico land fetched 
about five times, and garden laud about six, with about a quarter of 
the cases concerned’ held - at more than ten times the State demand 
on it. Similar inquiries in other districts testify to the .same tendency of 
the rental to largely exceed the usse.s.sment, and in connection with this 
point it is found that, in most of the cases quoted, the latter is paid^by^e 
lessor. As to the selling value of land, the returns of rogi.stration inlthe 

- . ... fertile district of Tanjoreyield the rates per acre of rice land 

v«»r. noted in the margin. In Tinncvelli, in the extreme .south of 

--Province, land sold for Ex. 33 in 1865, fetched Ex. 110, in 

wis-iis M 1890. Another plot that went for Ex. 5 in 1874, realized 

imLw in . Ex. 26 in 1882. Going back to (lyimbatore, wo find a case in 

iil;o-7i u-ii vrhich seven acres fetched Ex. 35* in 1855, and 21 years 

aftorwanls three acres of it Avere sold for Ex. 130. The mean 
iM7.7fi I7J selling rate for tbif district ten years ago W'as Es. 20’5 for dry 

•-- unirrigated land, and Es. 266 for rieg,^ whilst the average 

assessment on each was Eupccs. 0’927 and 7'437 re.spectiveiy. Not to multiply 
instances, the case of the least prosperous district, Anantapur, may be taken, 
wljpre the average selling value of the land is Enpecs. 10 for diy, and 47 for 
wet. The assessment is, on the average, only Es. 0*625 per acre. It iS thus 
degr that the market value of land in most, if not in all,parts of the Province, is 
• far above what it was in the last generation, and before that time,it is 
doubtful if it was appreciable, so weak w:aa the demand. The great increase 
in tho number of wells, too, shows in Avhat light it is regarded as an 
investlhent, and materially adds to the material resources, of the dry tract in 
which they are becoming comparatively common. 

Comniniite*«oB«. In this Presidency the improvement in the way of communication has been 
very marked since 1852, when there were only some 3,(MK) miles of cleared 
ro^.’ There are now about 25,000 miles, with t;906 <miles of railway and 
1,600 of canal. ■* The railway alone carried in 1891-2 over 18^ millions of 
passengers and about 3.million tons of goods.; In times of distress this 
change has produced .the same results as have been' noted already with 
.reference to other parts of the counti-y, namely, the steadiness of the grain- 
'fiiarket and the general control exei*cisod over it by the supplies in distant. 
provinces. In 1833, fqr instance, prices wore normal in Malabar, whilst they ’ 
reached the highest rate ever known ui Cudda^ah,and, to a smallercxtent,the 
same may be said rogar<ling the 1876- 78 distress here and in the outlying parts > 
of tlieGentral Provinces. There isanothernoteworthypointinconnectioi^tii 
the extension of roads,* especially those which act as feeders to a railway, uid 
this ib, the stimulus ^ven to the employment of ploughH^tle andjthe ordinary* 
agricultural cart in traflic to and from a^ 8tati6n ;ut times when neither - * 
^ttle oi^^ver ^ wanted in the fields. The, number of hm^qlders 
who thus efe out tfioir living is veny large, and to this practice may. be 
fe.' , , * ... attributed 
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attributed a good deal of the increase in the number of carts,-from 90,0OU in Madsas. ^ 
I860 to five times the number in 1890. The sea-borne trade, too, has 
increased very largely, though the whole of tlie growth is not due to the 
largex production or demand in the Presidency it.self, becilu.se the lat^ 

'•states of Haidrabad and Mysore indent a good deal on it for carriage. If 
both foreign and coasting tndle be taken together, the value of the 
Madras trade i-ose froVi Itx. 4-()0 millions in .1860, to llx. 29-0, in 1890 
• and'a-very substantial portion of the component conimodities must be assigned * 
to- Madras' espec.tlly since the railway servidb between Bombay and ; 

Haidrabad apd Mysore has been improved. 

• » * 

Agricultural labour seems to be jlaid in kind almost tlirougbout the ’ The Labouring 
Province, but the rate of remuneration* vai’ies more than usual according 
to the social position of tlie v/agc^-rcceivcn*. The poorer members of the ■ ' 

regular landholding cusICaS, for instance, who have no estate of theiv own, ov 
who labour for only a poilion of the year, are paid at a lugher rate? than the 
jrillage menial, or the depressed castes,*who wert‘, till within a comparatively 
Tracent, period, the agrcAStic serfs of the rest, and who cannot by social 
.convention be employed inside the house or in attendance On cattle. The 
general condition of these classes is much’the same, in respeset to wages, as 
it was twenty years ago, but Ihe field of - employment is \yider, and many 
leave their village for worlc in the towns and on railways. Observers 
generally;remark upon the comparatively .stalwart and healthy appearance of 
the lower classes in Madras, and two facts se<^m to indicate that the case of 
the latter .is not a hard out'. First, their numbers increase quite in 
proportion to those of the rest of the community; and, tlnm, when there is 
any reiilly severe task-work to be <lone, as in the construction of railway 
embankments or canals, it is said to. bo difficult to procure* any local labour, 
even when the demand in the fields is not at its height. In the works on the 
East Coastline and Delta canals, in<lec»d, the bulk of.the wages go, it-is said, 
to labourers who have come voluntarily from the Deccan and Panjab, which 
are brought within I'cach by tlie new lines, and such men, as in England, 
acquire the .special efficiency that (uisures fhem continuous eiigagcmcnta. It 
maybe noted, too, iii connection with tin? (pieAStioii of the lower chusscAS in 
Madras, that they are particularly free fi-oni prejudice in the matter of food. 

The fish supply "along the coast is abundant, and the palms of various 
• khidAS j)rovide plenty of drink at a iihcap rate. In the towns, where cash 
wages are customary, the rate is aliout half as high again as that in the 
rural, tracts where? grain rates rule, but it doc.s not appear that there has 
been any considerable rise of late years, except amongst domestic servants 
and the skilled labourers in mills and other industricAS^ The fact th/it 
labour is fairly constant along the railways or at the seaports seems to 
attract a certain amount of competition which possibly keeps down the 
rates? in the lower gradeAS of employment. 

Conipared with what was recorded about the condition of the people 
in general at the time the various parts of the Province came under British 
adminiAstratioii, there has been beyond a doubt a great change for the?better 
' amongst the masses. Sir Thomas Munroe testifieAS to the uncertainty 
amongst the cultivating classes every year as to whether a man would be a 
landholder or a lab«mrer the next season, as^ the estates were thrown up 
from inability to- culi^t^teUfter a bad season or two; and along the eastern 
coast, it was said, m man was obliged to rcASort to ^he giuoneyleuder every 
year, as a regular practice, land paying intcreAst from 24 per cent, upwards, 
acqprdiiig to his credit.* Native writerAS on the Asubjcct i^ecially take note of 
thiri^highcr material standard of living that is now prevalent. Houses are ^ 

. being tiled and terraced ; women’s clothing is finer and more costly, metal 
"vessels are usual, even in the hoiLse of the labourer, apd rice is eaten where 
millets were formerly the only cereals that .entered the house; ornaments, 
in smte of the remarkable revelations of the famine,.have by no moan.s beeiEW 
swe|^ out of the country through the agency of the pawnbroking sh^^eeper, 
aud nye rejport^ to be mor^ in evidence on public dcc&sions than over. 'One 
talks gf the'' mania for making jewels ” that is now common. The strong 
physique of the lower clasAses has been already iu<3ntioned, and it is curious 
that*^h4 is more noticed in connection^ with the dryer and f s^avoured . 

'* ■ 3»4 \ tracts- 
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tracts than the fertile rice-fields of the coasts. No special mention is made 
in the review < on which those comments are based of the indebtedness 
of the cultivating classes, bnt the writer is no doubt right in taking a certain 
amount of debt to be in Madras, as in all other Provinces, an inevitable 
accompaniment to agricultural existence. There is one feature -in the'' 
economy of the people in this resi)cct thatt is brought out in the Census 
returns, and that is the sparsity of the foreign elei^ent amongst the trading 
and money-lending classes compared to what it is in'the n^hbouring Presi¬ 
dency. It is probable, therefore, that the transactions iiipvdont to marriages) 
failure of crops, or loss of cattle, are carried on betu'cen men of the same 
.race, and possibly settled in the. place where ‘they trade, instead of 
necessitating recourse to iui alien whose interest lies beyond that of the 
community to which he ministers. ‘ 

The artisan class is said to be a nourishing one in this Province, always 
With the exception of the unlucky weaver. The general development 
noticed above of a higher .st.andard of living gives plenty of employmept to 
the worker in wootl and metals, and, with the restriction placed by caste o^ 
the exercise of these industries competition operates but mildly. Jn the 
case of the weavers, the present competition is not with the foreigner alone; 
but also with their own fellow-countrymen in Bombay. There are still, how¬ 
ever, several sorts of goods for which the demand is as brisk as ever, and which 
cannot be turned out by the largo factories as cflieieutly as by the hand¬ 
worker. The women’s clothes of the most faA'ourito pattern are made locally, 
so su’e the tliick wrappers used in the Deccan tracts. But, on the whole, 
the weaving industry, though perhaps less affected here than in some other 
parts of India, is certainly depressed. It is a <piestion, on the other hand, 
whether this has not been its n >rmal condition since the cud of last cen^y. 
In 17911, as has been already mentioned, one of the members of the^Manras 
Council writes that the first class to be affected by the famine of that year 
•was that of the weavers, and this is in exact accordance with the experience 
of the famine of 1878-78. What happened in India then and is going on 
still, is much what the English weavers went through at the end of last 
century and many years afterwards. 

Summing up the conditions in the Madras Presidency, it appears that the 
population is in a prosperous state in every tract in which the agricultural 
circumstances are regulated by a fairly assui'ed rainfall, but tmit in Die 
large tract in which the season is notably precarious, a series, more or less' 
lung, of good or average harvests, is apt to bring up^l\,e population in line 
with the rest only to resad^,.iu serious retrogi*ession, due to a succession of 
losses. The effects of the miluro of crops have been much mitigated by the « 
improved means of cOmmuniipitious, and by the increase of well-irrigation 
failure has been to some extent prevented, but the natural disadvantages of the 
tract in question are such tl\at the class of agriculturists depending upon-the 
current harvest for their support is abnormally large in proportion to the 
population as a w'hole. There is abundance of good arable land, both here 
and ifi most of the mor.e densely-peopled tracts. Whore there is fess, the . 
means of imgatiou are within roach, so that the same result is obtained aa- 
fyom the territorial expansion of the population. In the zone of uncertain 
rainfall, however, the conditions are adverse to use being made of si^ 
advantages. As in the Bombay Deccan, the capscs^^at retard the gonei^ 
Effusion of comfort and the maintenance of a hi^or Standard of livihg 
throughout tho coiuihfinity, are not so mych social as physical. : - 








